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PREFACE) 


HE  greatest  of  English  historians,  Macaulay,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the 
I C present  century,  has  said:  “The  history'  of  a country  is  best  told  in  a record  of  the  lives  of  its 

V£j/  people.’’  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  of  this 
county  has  been  prepared.  Instead  of  going  to  musty  records,  and  taking  therefrom  dry  statistical 
matter  that  can  be  appreciated  by  but  few,  our  corps  of  writers  have  gone  to  the  people,  the  men 
and  women  who  have,  by  their  enterprise  and  industry,  brought  the  county  to  a rank  second  to  none 
among  those  comprising  this  great  and  noble  state,  and  from  their  lips  have  the  story  of  their  life 
struggles.  No  more  interesting  or  instructive  matter  could  be  presented  to  an  intelligent  public. 
In  this  volume  will  be  found  a record  of  many  whose  lives  are  worthy  the  imitation  of  coming 
generations.  It  tells  how  some,  commencing  life  in  poverty,  by  industry  and  economy  have 
accumulated  wealth.  It  tells  how  others,  with  limited  advantages  for  securing  an  education,  have 
become  learned  men  and  women,  with  an  influence  extending  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  tells  of  men  who  have  risen  from  the  lower  walks  of  life  to  eminence  as  statesmen,  and 
whose  names  have  become  famous.  It  tells  of  those  in  every  walk  in  life  who  have  striven  to 
succeed,  and  records  how  that  success  has  usually  crowned  their  efforts.  It  tells  also  of  many,  very- 
many,  who,  not  seeking  the  applause  of  the  world,  have  pursued  “the  even  tenor  of  their  way,” 
content  to  have  it  said  of  them,  as  Christ  said  of  the  woman  performing  a deed  of  mercy — “They'-  have 
done  what  they  could.”  It  tells  how  that  many  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  young  manhood  left 
the  plow  and  the  anvil,  the  lawyer’s  office  and  the  counting-room,  left  every  trade  and  profession, 
and  at  their  country’s  call  went  forth  valiantly  “to  do  or  die,”  and  how  through  their  efforts  the 
Union  was  restored  and  peace  once  more  reigned  in  the  land.  In  the  life  of  every-  man  and  of  every 
woman,  is  a lesson  that  should  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  follow  after. 

Coming  generations  will  appreciate  this  volume  and  preserve  it  as  a sacred  treasure,  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  so  much  that  would  never  find  its  wTay  into  public  records,  and  wffiich  would 
otherwise  be  inaccessible.  Great„care  has.  been  taken  in  the  compilation  of  the  -work,  and  every 
opportunity  possible  given  to  those  represented  to  insure  correctness  in  what  has  been  w-ritten,  and 
the  publishers  flatter  themselves  that  they  give  to  their  readers  a work  with  few  errors  of  consequence. 
In  addition  to  the  biographical  sketches,  portraits  of  a number  of  representative  citizens  are  given. 

The  faces  of  some,  and  biographical  sketches  of  many,  will  be  missed  in  this  volume.  For  this 
the  publishers  are  not  to  blame.  Not  having  a proper  conception  of  the  work,  some  refused  to  give 
the  information  necessary  to  compile  a sketch,  while  others  w-ere  indifferent.  Occasionally  some 
member  of  the  family  would  oppose  the  enterprise,  and  on  account  of  such  opposition  the  support  of 
the  interested  one  would  be  withheld.  In  a few  instances  men  could  never  be  found,  though 
repeated  calls  w-ere  made  at  their  residences  or  places  of  business. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


I IK  Father  of  our  Country  was  bom  in  West- 
moreland County,  Va.,  February  22,  1732. 
His  parents  were  Augustine  and  Mary  ( Ball) 
Washington.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged 
lias  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  in  England. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Washington,  emi- 
grated  to  Virginia  about  1657,  and  became  a 
prosperous  planter.  He  had  two  sons,  Lawrence 
and  John.  The  former  married  Mildred  Warner,  - 
and  had  three  children,'  John,  Augustine  and 
Mildred.  Augustine,  the  father  of  George,  first 
married  Jane  Butler,  who  bore  him  four  children, 
two  of  whom,  Lawrence  and  Augustine,  reached 
maturity.  Of  six  children  by  his  second  mar- 
riage, George  was  the  eldest,  the  others  being 
Betty,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Charles  and  ; 
Mildred. 

Augustine  Washington,  the  father  of  George, 
died  in  1743,  leaving  a large  landed  property. 
To  his  eldest  son,  Lawrence,  he  bequeathed  an 
estate  on  the  Potomac,  afterwards  known  as  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  to  George  he  left  the  parental  resi- 
dence. George  received  only  such  education  as 
the  neighborhood  schools  afforded,  save  for  a 
short  time  after  he  left  school,  when  he  received 
private  instruction  in  mathematics.  His  spelling 
was  rather  defective.  Remarkable  stories  are 
told  of  his  great  physical  strength  and  develop- 
ment at  an  early  age.  He  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  his  companions,  and  was  early 
noted  for  that  nobleness  of  character,  fairness  and 
veracity  which  characterized  his  whole  life. 

When  George  was  fourteen  years  old  he  had  a 
desire  to  go  to  sea,  and  a midshipman’s  warrant 
was  secured  for  him,  but  through  the  opposition 
of  his  mother  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Two 


years  later  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  im- 
mense estate  of  Lord  Fairfax.  In  this  business 
he  spent  three  years  in  a rough  frontier  life, 
gaining  experience  which  afterwards  proved  very 
essential  to  him.  In  1751,  though  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  in  the  Virginia  militia,  then  being 
trained  for  active  service  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  Soon  after  this  he  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies  with  his  brother  Lawrence,  who  went  there 
to  restore  his  health.  They  soon  returned,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1752  Lawrence  died,  leaving  a 
large  fortune  to  an  infant  daughter,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him.  On  her  demise  the  estate  of 
Mt.  Vernon  was  given  to  George. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Robert  Dinwiddie  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Virginia,  in  1752,  the  militia 
was  reorganized,  and  the  province  divided  into 
four  military  districts,  of  which  the  northern  was 
assigned  to  Washington  as  Adjutant- General. 
Shortly  after  this  a very  perilous  mission,  which 
others  had  refused,  was  assigned  him  and  ac- 
cepted. This  was  to  proceed  to  the  French  post 
near  Lake  Erie,  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  about  six  hun- 
dred miles.  Winter  was  at  hand,  and  the  journey 
was  to  be  made  without  military  escort,  through 
a territory  occupied  by- Indians.  The  trip  was  a 
perilous  one,  and  several  times  he  nearly  lost  his 
life,  but  he  returned  in  safety  and  furnished  a full 
and  useful  report  of  his  expedition.  A regiment 
of  three  hundred  men  was  raised  in  Virginia  and 
put  in  command  of  Col.  Joshua  Fry,  and  Maj. 
Washington  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel. Active  war  was  then  begun  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  in  which  Washington  took 
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a most  important  part.  In  the  memorable  event 
of  July  9,  1755,  known  as  “Braddock’s  defeat,” 
Washington  was  almost  the  only  officer  of  dis- 
tinction who  escaped  from  the  calamities  of  the 
day  with  life  and  honor. 

Having  been  for  five  years  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  having  vainly  sought  promotion  in  the 
royal  army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  fall  of  Ft.  Du- 


valley  of  the  Ohio  to  resign  his  commission.  Soon 
after  he  entered  the  Legislature,  where,  although 
not  a leader,  he  took  an  active  and  important 
part.  January  17,  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha 
(Dandridge)  Custis,  the  wealthy  widow  of  John 
Parke  Custis. 

When  the  British  Parliament  had  closed  the 
port  of  Boston,  the  cry  went  up  throughout  the 
provinces,  “The  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause  of 
us  all!  ” It  was  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  a congress  of  all  the  colonies  was 
called  to  meet'  at  Philadelphia  September  5, 
1774,  to  secure  their  common  liberties,  peaceably 
if  possible.  To  this  congress  Col.  Washington 
Was  sent  as  a delegate.  On  May  10,  1775,  the 
congress  re-assembled,  when  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  England  were  plainly  apparent.  The 
battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington  had  been  fought, 
and  among  the  first  acts  of  this  congress  was  the 
election  of  a commander-in-chief  of  the  Colonial 
forces.  . This  high  and  responsible  office  was  con- 
ferred upon  Washington,  who  was  still  a member 
of  the  congress.  He  accepted  it  on  June  19,  but 
upon  the  express  condition  that  he  receive  no  sal- 
ary. Pie  would  keep  an  exact  account  of  ex- 
penses, and  expect  congress  to  pay  them  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  not  the  object  'of  this  sketch 
to  trace  the  military  acts  of  Washington,  to  whom 
the  fortunes  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  so  long  confided.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  him  under  every  possible  disadvan- 
tage; and  while  his  forces  often  met  with  reverses, 
yet  he  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  after  seven 
years  of  heroic  devotion  and  matchless  skill  lie- 
gained  liberty  for  the  greatest  nation  of  earth. 
O11  December  23,  1783,  Washington,  in  a parting 
address  of  surpassing  beauty,  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  to  the 


Continental  Congress  sitting  at  Annapolis.  He 
retired  immediately  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  resumed 
his  occupation  as  a farmer  and  planter,  shunning 
all  connection  with  public  life. 

In  February,  17S9,  Washington  was  unani- 
mously elected  President,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term  he  was  unanimously  re-elected. 
At  the  end  of  this  term  many  were  anxious  that  he 
be  re-elected,  but  he  absolutely  refused  a third 
nomination.  On  March  4,  1797,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  as  President,  he  returned  to  his 
home,  hoping  to  pass  there  his  few  remaining 
years  free  from  the  annoyances  of  public  life. 
Later  in  the  year,  however,  his  repose  seemed 
likely  to  be  interrupted  by  war  with  France.  At 
the  prospect  of  such  a war  he  was  again  urged  to 
take  command  of  the  army,  but  he  chose  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  left  them  the  charge  of  mat- 
ters in  the  field,  which  he  superintended  from  his 
home.  In  accepting  the  command,  he  made  the 
reservation  that  he  was  not  to  be  in  the  field  until 
it  was  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  these  prepara- 
tions his  life  was  suddenly  cut  off.  December  12 
he  took  a severe  cold  from  a ride  in  the  rain, 
which,  settling  in  his  throat,  produced  inflamma- 
tion, and  terminated  fatally  on  the  night  of  the 
14th.  On  the  1 8th  his  body  was  borne  with  mili- 
tary honors  to  its  final  resting-place,  and  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Of  the  character  of  Washington  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration.  The  more  we  see  of  the  operations 
of  our  government,  and  the  more  deeply  we  feel 
the  difficulty  of  uniting  all  opinions  in  a common 
interest,  the  more  highly  we  must  estimate  the 
force  of  his  talent  and  character,  which  have  been 
aide  to  challenge  the  reverence  of  all  parties, 
and  principles,  and  nations,  and  to  win  a fame  as 
extended  as  the  limits  of  the  globe,  and  which  we 
cannot  but  believe  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  exist- 
ence of  man. 

In  person,  Washington  was  unusually  tall,  erect 
and  well  proportioned,  and  his  muscular  strength 
was  great.  His  features  were  of  a beausiful  sym- 
metry. He  commanded  respect  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  haughtiness,  and  was  ever  serious 
without  being  dull. 
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OHN  ADAMS,  the  second  President  and  the 
first  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Braintree  (now  Quincy)  Mass.,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  October  19,  1735. 
His  great-grandfather,  Henry  xldams,  emigrated 
from  Knglaiul  about  1640,  with  a family  of  eight 
sons,  and  settled  at  Braintree.  The  parents  of 
John  were  John  and  Susannah  (Boylston) 
Adams.  His  father,  who  was  a farmer  of  limited 
means,  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  shoe- 
making.  He  gave  his  eldest  son,  John,  a classical 
education  at  Harvard  College.  John  graduated 
in  1755,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  the  school  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  This  he  found  but  a “school 
of  ..miction,"  from  which  he  endeavored  to  gain 
o by  devoting  himself,  in  addition,  to  the 
.-tu d\  of  law.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town, 
lie  had  thought  seriously  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, but  seems  to  have  been  turned  from  this  by 
what  he  termed  “ the  frightful  engines  of  ecclesi- 
astical councils,  of  diabolical  malice,  and  Calvin- 
istic  good  nature,”  of  the  operations  of  which  he 
had  Ix-eii  a witness  in  his  native  town.  Pie  was 
well  fitted  for  the  legal  profession,  possessing  a 
clear,  sonorous  voice,  being  ready  and  fluent  of 
speech,  and  having  quick  perceptive  powers.  He 
gradually  gained  a practice,  and  in  1764  married 
Abigail  Smith,  a daughter  of  a minister,  and  a 
lady  of  superior  intelligence.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  in  1765,  the  attempt  at  parliamentary 
taxation  turned  him  from  law  to  politics.  Pie 
took  initial  steps  toward  holding  a town  meeting, 
and  the  resolutions  he  offered  on  the  subject  be- 
came very  popular  throughout  the  province,  and 
were  adopted  word  for  word  by  over  forty  differ- 
ent towns.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  176S,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  promi- 
nent advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  and  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  General  Court  (the  leg- 
islature) in  1770. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  dele- 


gates from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Continent- 
al Congress,  which  met  in  1774.  Plere  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  capacity  for  business 
and  for  debate,  and  advocated  the  movement  for 
independence  against  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  Hay,  1776,  he  moved  and  carried  a res- 
olution in  Congress  that  the  Colonies  should 
assume  the  duties  of  self-government.  Pie  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed June  11  to  prepare  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. This  article  was  drawn  by  Jefferson, 
but  on  Adams  devolved  the  task  of  battling  it 
through  Congress  in  a tliree-days  debate. 

On  the  day  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  passed,  while  his  soul  was  yet  warm 
with  the  glow  of  excited  feeling,  he  wrote  a letter 
to  his  wife,  which,  as  we  read  it  now,  seems  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
“Yesterday,”  he  says,  “the  greatest  question 
was  decided  that  ever  wras  debated  in  America; 
and  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  or  will  be  de- 
cided among  men.  A resolution  was  passed 
without  one  dissenting  colony,  ‘that  these  United 
States  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  tree  and  in- 
dependent states.’  The  day  is  passed.  The 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  will  be  a memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  America.  I am  apt  to  believe  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as 
the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be 
commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp,  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward  forever.  You  will  think  me 
transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I am  not.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and  treas- 
ure that  it  will  cost  to  maintain  this  declaration 
and  support  and  defend  these  States;  yet,  through 
all  the  gloom,  I can  see  the  rays  of  light  and 
glory.  I can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will  triumph, 
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although  you 
shall  not.” 

Iu  November,  1777,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed 
a delegate  to  France,  and  to  co-operate  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  were  then 
in  Paris,  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  assistance  in 
arms  and  money  from  the  French  government. 
This  was  a severe  trial  to  his  patriotism,  as  it 
separated  him  from  his  home,  compelled  him  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  winter,  and  exposed  him  to 
great  peril  of  capture  by  the  British  cruisers,  who 
were  seeking  him.  He  left  France  June  17, 
1779.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was 
again  chosen  to  go  to  Paris,  and  there  hold!  tin- 
self  in  readiness  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  and 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  as  soon  as  the 
British  cabinet  might  be  found  willing  to  listen 
to  such  proposals.  He  sailed  for  France  in  No- 
vember, and  from  there  lie  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  negotiated  important  loans  and  formed  im- 
portant commercial  treaties. 

P'inally,  a treaty  of  peace  with  England  was 
signed,  January  21,  17S3.  The  re-action  from  the 
excitement,  toil  and  anxiety  through  which  Mr. 
Adams  had  passed  threw  him  into  a fever.  After 
suffering  from  a continued  fever  and  becoming 
feeble  and  emaciated,  he  was  advised  to  go  to 
England  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bath.  While  in 
England,  still  drooping  and  desponding,  he  re- 
ceived dispatches  from  his  own  government  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  his  going  to  Amsterdam  to 
negotiate  another  loan.  It  was  winter,  his  health 
was  delicate,  yet  he  immediately  set  out,  and 
through  storm,  on  sea,  on  horseback  and  foot,  he 
made  the  trip. 

February  24,  1785,  Congress  appointed  Mr. 
Adams  envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Here 
he  met  face  to  face  the  King  of  England,  who 
had  so  long  regarded  him  as  a traitor.  As  Eng- 
land did  not  condescend  to  appoint  a minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  as  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  he 
was  accomplishing  but  little,  he  sought  permis- 
sion to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  June,  1788. 

When  Washington  was  first  chosen  President, 
John  Adams,  rendered  illustrious  by  his  signal 
services  at  home  and  abroad,  was  chosen  Vice- 


President.  Again,  at  the  second  election  of  Wash- 
ington as  President,  Adams  was  chosen  \ ice- 
President.  In  1796,  Washington  retired  from 
public  life,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President, 
though  not  without  much  opposition.  Serving 


While  Mr.  Adams  was  Vice-President  the 
great  French  Revolution  shook  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  upon  this  point  that  he  was 
at  issue  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  led 
by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  felt  no  sympathy 
'with  the  French  people  in  their  struggle,  for  he 
had  no  confidence  in  their  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  he  utterly  abhorred  the  class  of  atheist 
philosophers  who,  he  claimed,  caused  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jefferson’s  sympathies  were  strongly 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  French  people.  Hence 
originated  the  alienation  between  these  distin- 
tinguished  men,  and  the  two  powerful  parties  were 
thus  soon  organized,  with  Adams  at  the  head  of 
the  one  whose  sympathies  were  with  England, 
and  Jefferson  leading  the  other  in  sympathy  with 
France. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  which  completed  the 
half-century  since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  arrived,  and  there  were  but 
three  of  the  signers  of  that  immortal  instrument 
left  upon  the  earth  to  hail  its  morning  light. 
And,  as  it  is  well  known,  on  that  day  two  of 
these  finished  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  a coinci- 
dence so  remarkable  as  to  seem  miraculous.  For 
a few  days  before  Mr.  Adams  had  been  rapidly 
failing,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  he 
found  himself  too  weak  to  rise  from  his  bed.  On 
being  requested  to  name  a toast  for  the  cus- 
tomary celebration  of  the  day,  he  exclaimed 
‘‘Independence  forever!”  When  the  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing 
of  cannons,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  attend- 
ants if  he  knew  what  day  it  was?  He  replied, 
“O  yes,  it  is  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July — God 
bless  it — God  bless  you  all!”  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  said,  ‘‘It  is  a great  and  glorious 
day.”  The  last  words  he  uttered  were,  ‘‘Jeffer- 
son survives.”  But  he  had,  at  one  o’clock, 
resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  God. 


and  I may  rue,  which  I hope  we 
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HOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  born  April  2, 
1743,  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Va. 
His  parents  were  Peter  and  Jane  (Ran- 
dolph) Jefferson,  the  former  a native  of  Wales, 
and  the  latter  born  in  London.  To  them  were 
born  six  daughters  and  two  sons,  of  whom  Thomas 
was  the  elder.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  his 
father  died.  He  received  a most  liberal  educa- 
tion, having  been  kept  diligently  at  school  from 
the  time  he  was  five  years  of  age.  In  1760  he 
entered  William  and  Mary  College.  Williams- 
burg was  then  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  court,  and 
it  was  the  abode  of  fashion  and  splendor.  Young 
Jefferson,  who  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  lived 
somewhat  expensively,  keeping  fine  horses,  and 
going  much  into  gay  society;  yet  he  was  ear- 
nestly devoted  to  his  studies,  and  irreproachable  in 
his  morals.  In  the  second  year  of  his  college 
course,  moved  by  some  unexplained  impulse,  he 
discarded  his  old  companions  and  pursuits,  and 
often  devoted  fifteen  hours  a day  to  hard  study. 
He  thus  attained  very  high  intellectual  culture, 
and  a like  excellence  in  philosophy  and  the  lan- 
guages. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  college  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  For  the  short  time  he  continued 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  rose  rapidly, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy  and 
acuteness  as  a lawyer.  But  the  times  called  for 
greater  action.  The  policy  of  England  had  awak- 
ened the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  American  Col- 
onies, and  the  enlarged  views  which  Jefferson  had 
ever  entertained  soon  led  him  into  active  politi- 
cal life.  In  1769  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Virginia  blouse  of  Burgesses.  In  1772  he  mar- 


ried Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  a very  beautiful, 
wealthy,  and  highly  accomplished  young  widow. 

In  1775  he  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Congress, 
where,  though  a silent  member,  his  abilities  as  a 
writer  and  a reasoner  soon  become  known,  and  he 
was  placed  upon  a number  of  important  com- 
mittees, and  was  chairman  of  the  one  appointed 
for  the  drawing  up  of  a declaration  of  independ- 
ence. This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,'  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Jefferson, 
as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  paper. 
Franklin  and  Adams  suggested  a few  verbal 
changes  before  it  was  submitted  to  Congress.  On 
June  28,  a few  slight  changes  were  made  in  it  by 
Congress,  and  it  was  passed  and  signed  July  4, 
1776. 

In  1779  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  successor  to 
Patrick  Henry  as  Governor  of  Virginia.  At  one 
time  the  British  officer  Tarleton  sent  a secret 
expedition  to  Monticello  to  capture  the  Governor. 
Scarcely  five  minutes  elapsed  after  the  hurried 
escape  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  family  ere  his 
mansion  was  in  possession  of  the  British  troops, 
j His  wife’s  health,  never  very  good,  was  much 
j injured  by  this  excitement,  and  in  the  summer 
| of  1782  she  died. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1783. 

I Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Minister  Pleni- 
| potentiary  to  France.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  September,  1789,  he  became  Secretary 
| of  State  in  Washington’s  cabinet.  This  position 
he  resigned  January  1,  1794.  In  1797,  he  was 
chosen  Vice-President,  and  four  years  later  was 
elected  President  over  Mr.  Adams,  with  Aaron 
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Burr  as  Vice-President.  In  1S04  be  was  re-  , 
elected  with  wonderful  unanimity,  George  Clin-  ! 
ton  being  elected  Vice-President. 

The  early  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  ad-  j 
ministration  was  disturbed  by  an  event  which  j 
threatened  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  Union;  I 
this  was  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  Defeated  j 
in  the  late  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency  , and 
led  on  by  an  unprincipled  ambition,  this  extraor- 
dinary man  formed  the  plan  of  a military  ex- 
pedition into  the  Spanish  territories  on  our  south- 
western frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  there 
a new  republic.  This  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a mere  pretext;  and  although  it  has 
not  been  generally  known  what  his  real  plans 
were,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  a far 
more  dangerous  character. 

In  1S09,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term 
for  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected,  lie  de- 
termined to  retire  from  political  life.  For  a period 
of  nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  continually  be- 
fore the  public,  and  all  that  time  had  been  em- 
ployed in  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. Having  thus  devoted  the  best  part  of 
his  life  to  the  sendee  of  his  country,  he  now  felt 
desirous  of  that  rest  which  his  declining  years  re- 
quired, and  upon  the  organization  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, in  March,  1S09,  he  bade  farewell  for- 
ever to  public  life  and  retired  to  Monticello,  his 
famous  country  home,  which,  next  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
was  the  most  distinguished  residence  in  the  land. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1S26,  beingthe  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, great  preparations  were  made  in  every 
part  of  the  Union  for  its  celebration  as  the  nation's 
jubilee,  and  the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  invited  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, as  the  framer  and  one  of  the  few  surviving 
signers  of  the  Declaration,  to  participate  in  their 
festivities.  But  an  illness,  which  had  been  of 
several  weeks’  duration  and  had  been  continually 
increasing,  compelled  him  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  disease  under  which  he 
was  laboring  left  him,  but  in  such  a reduced 
state  that  his  medical  attendants  entertained  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  From  this  time  he  was 


perfectly  sensible  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand. 
On  tin;  next  day,  which  was  Monday,  he  asked 
of  those  around  him  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
on  being  told  it  was  the  3d  of  July,  he  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. His  prayer  was  heard — that  day  whose 
dawn  was  hailed  with  such  rapture  through  our 
land  burst  upon  his  eyes,  and  then  they  were 
closed  forever.  And  what  a noble  consummation 
of  a noble  life!  To  die  on  that  day — the  birth- 
day of  a nation — the  day  which  his  own  name 
and  his  own  act  had  rendered  glorious,  to  die 
amidst  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  a whole 
nation,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  author,  un- 
der God,  of  their  greatest  blessings,  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  record  of  his  life. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  of  his  death,  the  kin- 
dred spfirit  of  the  venerable  Adams,  as  if  to  bear 
him  company,  left  the  scene  of  his  earthly  honors. 
Hand  in  hand  they  had  stood  forth,  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom;  hand  in  hand,  during  the  dark 
and  desperate  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  they 
had  cheered  and  animated  their  desponding  coun- 
trymen; for  half  a century  they  had  labored  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  now  hand 
in  hand  the}'  departed.  In  their  lives  they  had 
been  united  in  the  same  great  cause  of  liberty, 
and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided. 

In  person  Mr.  Jefferson  was  tall  and  thin,  rather 
above  six  feet  in  height,  but  well  formed;  his  eyes 
were  light,  his  hair,  originally  red,  in  after  life  be- 
came white  and  silvery,  his  complexion  was  fair, 
his  forehead  broad,  and  his  whole  countenance 
intelligent  and  thoughtful.  Fie  possessed  great 
fortitude  of  mind  as  well  as  personal  courage,  and 
his  command  of  temper  was  such  that  his  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends  never  recollected  to 
have  seen  him  in  a passion.  His  manners,  though 
dignified,  were  simple  and  unaffected,  and  his 
hospitality  was  so  unbounded  that  all  found  at 
his  house  a ready  welcome.  In  conversation  he 
was  fluent,  eloquent  and  enthusiastic,  and  his 
language  was  remarkably  pure  and  correct.  Fie 
was  a finished  classical  scholar,  and  in  his  writ- 
ings is  discernible  the  care  with  which  he  formed 
his  style  upon  the  best  models  of  antiquity. 
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AMES  MADISON,  “Father  of  the  Consti-  | 
tution,’’  and  fourth  President  of  the  United  j 
States,  was  born  March  16,  1757 , and  died  ] 
at  his  home  in  Virginia  June  28,  1836.  The  j 
name  of  James  Madison  is  inseparably  connected 
with  most  of  the  important  events  in  that  heroic 
period  of  our  country  during  which  the  founda- 
tions of  this  great  republic  were  laid.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  called  to  his  eternal  reward. 

The  Madison  family  were  among  the  early  emi- 
grants to  the  New  World,  landing  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake  but  fifteen  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown.  The  father  of  James  Madison 
was  an  opulent  planter,  residing  upon  a very  fine 
estate  called  Montpelier,  in  Orange  County,  Ya. 
It  was  but  twenty-five  miles  from  the  home  of  Jef- 
ferson at  Monticello,  and  the  closest  personal  and 
political  attachment  existed  between  these  illustri- 
ous men  from  their  early  youth  until  death. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Madison  was  con- 
ducted mostly  at  home  under  a private  tutor.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Princeton  Col- 
lege, in  New  Jersey.  Here  he  applied  himself  to 
stud}-  with  the  most  imprudent  zeal,  allowing  him- 
self for  months  but  three  hours’  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  His  health  thus  became  so  seriously 
impaired  that  he  never  recovered  any  vigor  ofi 
constitution.  He  graduated  in  1771,  with  a feeble 
body,  but  with  a character  of  utmost  purity,  and 
a mind  highly  disciplined  and  richly  stored  with 
learning,  which  embellished  and  gave  efficiency 
to  his  subsequent  career. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  and  a course  of  extensive  and  systematic 
reading.  This  educational  course,  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  society  with 
which  he  associated,  all  combined  to  inspire  him 
with  a strong  love  of  liberty,  and  to  train  him  for 
his  life-work  as  a statesman. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  when  twenty-six  years  of 


age,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The 
next  year  (1777),  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  refused  to  treat  the  whisky-lov- 
ing voters,  and  consequently  lost  his  election;  but 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  talent,  energy  and 
public  spirit  of  the  modest  young  man  enlisted 
themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
; the  Executive  Council. 

Both  Patrick  Henry’  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
Governors  of  Virginia  while  Mr.  Madison  re- 
mained member  of  the  Council,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  intellectual,  social  and  moral  worth 
contributed  not  a little  to  his  subsequent  eminence. 

I In  the  year  17S0  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Plere  lie  met  the  most  il- 
| lustrious  men  in  our  land,  and  he  was  immediately 
assigned  to  one  ot  the  most  conspicuous  positions 
among  them.  For  three  years  he  continued  in  Con- 
gress, one  of  its  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
bers. In  1784,  his  term  having  expired,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

No  man  felt  more  deeply  than  Mr.  Madison  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  old  confederacy,  with  no 
national  government,  and  no  power  to  form  trea- 
ties w hicli  would  be  binding,  or  to  enforce  law. 
There  was  not  any  State  more  prominent  than 
Virginia  in  the  declaration  that  an  efficient  na- 
tional government  must  be  formed.  In  January, 
1786.  Mr.  Madison  carried  a resolution  through 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  inviting  the 
other  States  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  in 
convention  at  Annapolis  to  discuss  this  subject. 
Five  States  only  were  represented.  The  conven- 
tion, however,  issued  another  call,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Madison,  urging  all  the  States  to  send  their 
delegates  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  17S7,  to  draft 
a Constitution  for  the  United  States,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Confederate  League.  The  delegates 
met  at  the  time  appointed.  Every  State  but 
Rhode  Island  was  represented.  George  Washing- 
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ton  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention,  and  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  then 
and  there  formed.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  mind  j 
and  no  pen  more  active  in  framing  this  immortal  ' 
document  than  the  mind  and  the  pen  of  James 
Madison. 

The  Constitution,  adopted  by  a vote  of  eighty-one 
to  seventy-nine,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  several 
States  for  acceptance.  But  grave  solicitude  was  j 
felt.  Should  it  be  rejected,  we  should  be  left  but  a 
conglomeration  of  independent  States,  with  but 
little  power  at  home  and  little  respect  abroad.  Mr. 
Madison  was  elected  by  the  convention  to  draw  up 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pounding the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
urging  its  adoption.  There  was  great  opposition 
to  it  at  first,  but  at  length  it  triumphed  over  all, 
and  went  into  effect  in  17S9. 

Mr.  Madison  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  first  Congress,  and  soon  became  j 
the  avowed  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  While 
in  New  York  attending  Congress,  he  met  Mrs. 
Todd,  a young  widow  of  remarkable  power  of  fas-  ; 
dilation,  whom  he  married.  She  was  in  person 
and  character  queenly,  and  probaby  no  lady  has 
thus  far  occupied  so  prominent  a position  in  the 
very  peculiar  society  which  has  constituted  our 
republican  court  as  did  Mrs.  Madison. 

Mr.  Madison  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  and  at  the  close  of  his  administration 
was  chosen  President.  At  this  time  the  encroach- 
ments of  England  had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
war.  British  orders  in  council  destroyed  our  com- 
merce, and  our  flag  was  exposed  to  constant  insult. 
Mr.  Madison  was  a man  of  peace.  Scholarly  in 
his  taste,  retiring  in  his  disposition,  war  had  no  [ 
charms  for  him.  But  the  meekest  spirit  can  be 
roused.  It  makes  one’s  blood  boil,  even  now,  to 
think  of  an  American  ship  brought  to  upon  the 
ocean  by  the  guns  of  an  English  cruiser.  A 
young  lieutenant  steps  on  board  and  orders  the 
crew  to  be  paraded  before  him.  With  great  non- 
chalance he  selects  any  number  whom  he  may 
please  to  designate  as  British  subjects,  orders  them 
down  the  ship’s  side  into  his  boat,  and  places  them 
on  the  gundeek  of  his  man-of-war,  to  fight,  by 
compulsion,  the  battles  of  England.  This  right 


of  search  and  impressment  no  efforts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment could  induce  the  British  cabinet  to  re- 
linquish. 

O11  the  1 8th  of  June,  1812,  President  Madison 
gave  his  approval  to  an  act  of  Congress  declaring 
war  against  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Federal  party  to  the  war,  the 
country  in  general  approved;  and  Mr.  Madison, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1S13,  was  re-elected  by  a 
large  majority,  and  entered  upon  his  second  term 
of  office.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the 
various  adventures  of  this  war  on  the  land  and  on 
the  water.  Our  infant  navy  then  laid  the  found- 
ations of  its  renown  in  grappling  with  the  most 
formidable  powrer  which  ever  swept  the  seas.  The 
contest  commenced  in  earnest  by  the  appearance 
of  a British  fleet,  early  in  February,  1813,  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  declaring  nearly  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States  under  blockade. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  sendees  as 
mediator.  America  accepted;  England  refused. 
A British  force  of  five  thousand  men  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patuxet  River,  near  its  entrance  into 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  marched  rapidfy,  by  way  of 
Bladeusburg,  upon  Washington. 

The  straggling  little  city  of  Washington  was 
thrown  into  consternation.  The  cannon  of  the 
brief  conflict  at  Bladeusburg  echoed  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  whole  population 
fled  from  the  city.  The  President,  leaving  Mrs. 
Madison  in  the  White  House,  with  her  carriage 
drawn  up  at  the  door  to  await  his  speedy  return, 
hurried  to  meet  the  officers  in  a council  of  war. 
He  met  our  troops  utterly  touted,  and  he  could  not 
go  back  without  danger  of  being  captured.  But 
few  hours  elapsed  ere  the  Presidential  Mansion, 
the  Capitol,  and  all  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington were  in  flames. 

The  war  closed  after  two  years  of  fighting,  and 
on  February  13, -1815,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Ghent.  On  the 4th  of  March,  1817,  his 
second  term  of  office  expired,  and  he  resigned  the 
Presidential  chair  to  his  friend,  James  Monroe. 
He  retired  to  his  beautiful  home  at  Montpelier,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  On  June 
28,  1836,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  he  fell 
asleep  in  death.  Mrs.  Madison  died  July  12,  1S49. 
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AMES  MONROE,  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Va.,  April  28,  1758.  His  early  life 
was  passed  at  the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  an- 
cestors had  for  many  years  resided  in  the  province 
in  which  he  was  born.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  in  process  of  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  William  and  Mary  College,  the  Colonial 
Congress,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  to  deliberate 
upon  the  unjust  and  manifold  oppressions  of  Great 
Britain,  declared  the  separation  of  the  Colonies, 
and  promulgated  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Had  he  been  born  ten  years  before,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
signers  of  that  celebrated  instrument.  At  this 
time  he  left  school  and  enlisted  among  the  pa- 
triots. 

He  joined  the  army  when  everything  looked 
hopeless  and  gloomy.  The  number  of  deserters 
increased  from  day  to  day.  The  invading  armies 
came  pouring  in,  and  the  Tories  not  only  favored 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  but  disheartened 
the  new  recruits,  who  were  sufficiently  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  contending  with  an  enemy 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  deem  invincible. 
To  such  brave  spirits  as  James  Monroe,  who  went 
right  onward  undismayed  through  difficulty  and 
danger,  the  United  States  owe  their  political 
emancipation.  The  young  cadet  joined  the  ranks 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  hi§  injured  country, 
with  a firm  determination  to  live  or  die  in  her 
strife  for  liberty.  Firmly,  yet  sadly,  he  shared  in 
the  melancholy  retreat  from  Harlem  Heights 
and  White  Plains,  and  accompanied  the  dispirited 
army  as  it  fled  before  its  foes  through  New  Jersey. 
In  four  mouths  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  patriots  had  been  beaten  in  seven 
battles.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  led  the  van- 
guard, and  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  the  enemy 
he  received  a wound  in  the  left  shoulder. 


As  a reward  for  his  braver}’,  Mr.  Monroe  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  of  infantry,  and,  having  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  he  rejoined  the  army. 
He,  however,  receded  from  the  line  of  promotion 
by  becoming  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Ster- 
ling. During  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778, 
in  the  actions  of  Brandywine,  Germantown  and 
Monmouth,  he  continued  aide-de-camp;  but  be- 
coming desirous  to  regain  his  position  in  the 
army,  he  exerted  himself  to  collect  a regiment  for 
the  Virginia  line.  This  scheme  failed,  owing  to 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  State.  Upon  this 
failure  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at 
that  period  Governor,  and  pursued  with  consid- 
erable ardor  the  study  of  common  law.  He  did 
not,  however,  entirely  lay  aside  the  knapsack  for 
the  green  bag,  but  on  the  invasion  of  the  enemy 
served  as  a volunteer  during  the  two  years  of  his 
legal  pursuits. 

In  1782  he  was  elected  from  King  George 
County  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
and  by  that  body  he  was  elevated  to  a seat  in  the 
Executive  Council.  He  was  thus  honored  with 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  having  at  this  early  period 
displayed  some  of  that  ability  and  aptitude  for 
legislation  which  were  afterward  employed  with 
unremitting  energy  for  the  public  good,  he  was 
in  the  succeeding  year  chosen  a member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Deeply  as  Mr.  Monroe  felt  the  imperfections  of 
the  old  Confederacy,  he  was  opposed  to  the  new 
Constitution,  thinking,  with  many  others  of  the 
Republican  party,  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  Central  Government,  and  not  enough  to  the 
individual  States.  Still  he  retained  the  esteem 
of  his  friends  who  were  its  warm  supporters,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  secured  its 
adoption.  In  1789  he  became  a member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  office  he  held  for 
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four  years.  Every  month  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the 
nation,  the  Federal  and  the  Republican,  was 
growing  more  distinct.  The  differences  which 
now  separated  them  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  in  sympathy  with  France,  and 
also  in  favor  of  such  a strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  give  the  Central  Government  as 
little  power,  and  the  State'  Governments  as  much 
power,  as  the  Constitution  would  warrant;  while 
the  Federalists  sympathized  with  England,  and 
were  in  favor  of  a liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  would  give  as  much  power  to  the 
Central  Government  as  that  document  could  pos- 
sibly authorize. 

Washington  was  then  President.  England  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  against  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  All  Europe 
was  drawn  into  the  conflict.  We  were  feeble  and 
far  away.  Washington  issued  a proclamation  of 
neutrality  between  these  contending  powers. 
France  had  helped  us  in  the  struggles  for  our 
liberties.  All  the  despotisms  of  Europe  were  now 
combined  to  prevent  the  French  from  escaping 
from  a tyranny  a thousand-fold  worse  than  that 
which  we  had  endured.  Col.  Monroe,  more  mag- 
nanimous than  prudent,  was  anxious  that,  at 
whatever  hazard,  we  should  help  our  old  allies  in 
their  extremity.  It  was  the  impulse  of  a gener- 
ous and  noble  nature,  and  Washington,  who  could 
appreciate  such  a character,  showed  his  calm,  se- 
rene, almost  divine,  greatness,  by  appointing  that 
very  James  Monroe  who  was  denouncing  the  pol-  ; 
icy  of  the  Government,  as  the  minister  of  that 
Government  to  the  Republic  of  France.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  welcomed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  France  with  the  most  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstration. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Monroe  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
held  the  office  for  three  years.  He  was  again 
sent  to  France  to  co-operate  with  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston in  obtaining  the  vast  territory  then  known  j 
as  the  province  of  Louisiana,  which  France  had  j 
but  shortly  before  obtained  from  Spain.  Their 
united  efforts  were  successful.  For  the  compara- 
tively small  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  j 


entire  territory  of  Orleans  and  district  of  Loui- 
siana were  added  to  the  United  States.  This  was 
probably  the  largest  transfer  of  real  estate  which 
was  ever  made  in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

From  France  Mr.  Monroe  went  to  Eng  and  to 
obtain  from  that  country  some  recognition  of  our 
rights  as  neutrals,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
those  odious  impressments  of  our  seamen.  But 
England  was  unrelenting.  He  again  returned  to 
England  on  the  same  mission,  but  could  receive 
no  redress.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  was 
again  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia.  This  he  soon 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  under  Madison.  While  in  this  office  war 
with  England  was  declared,  the  Secretary'  of  War 
resigned,  and  during  these  trying  times  the 
duties  of  the  War  Department  were  also  put  upon 
him.  He  was  truly  the  armor-bearer  of  President 
Madison,  and  the  most  efficient  business  man  in 
his  cabinet.  Upon  the  return  of  peace  he  re- 
signed the  Department  of  War,  but  continued  in 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  expira- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison’s  administration.  At  the 
election  held  the  previous  autumn,  Mr.  Monroe 
himself  had  been  chosen  President  with  but  little 
opposition,  and  upon  March  4,  1817,  he  was  in- 
augurated. Four  years  later  he  was  elected  for 
a second  term. 

Among  the  important  measures  of  his  Presi- 
dency were  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  famous 
“ Monroe  doctrine.”  This  doctrine  was  enun- 
i ciated  by  him  in  1823,  and  was  as  follows:  ” That 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
European  powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety,”  and  that  ‘‘we  could  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  or 
controlling  American  governments  or  provinces 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a manifestation  bv 
European  powers  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.” 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term,  Mr.  Monroe  re- 
j tired  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  un- 
1 til  1S30,  when  he  went  to  New  York  to  live  with 
his  son-in-law.  In  that  city  he  died,  on  the  4th 
| of  July,  1S31. 
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OIIN  OUINCY  ADAMS,  the  sixth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  rural 
home  of  his  honored  father,  John  Adams,  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  on  the  nth  of  July,  1767.  His 
mother,  a woman  of  exalted  worth,  watched  over 
his  childhood  during  the  almost  constant  ab- 
sence of  his  father.  When  but  eight  years  of 
age,  he  stood  with  his  mother  on  an  eminence, 
listening  to  the  booming  of  the  great  battle  on 
Bunker’s  Hill,  and  gazing  out  upon  the  smoke 
and  flames  billowing  up  from  the  conflagration  of 
Charlestown. 

When  but  eleven  years  old  he  took  a tearful 
adieu  of  his  mother,  to  sail  with  his  father  for  Eu- 
rope, through  a fleet  of  hostile  British  cruisers. 
The  bright,  animated  boy  spent  a year  and  a-half 
in  Paris,  where  his  father  was  associated  with 
Franklin  and  Eee  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
His  intelligence  attracted  the  notice  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  he  received  from  them  flat- 
tering marks  of  attention. 

John  Adams  had  scarcely  returned  to  this 
country,  in  1779,  ere  he  was  again  sent  abroad. 
Again  John  Quincy  accompanied  his  father.  At 
Paris  he  applied  himself  to  study  with  great  dil- 
igence for  six  months,  and  then  accompanied  his 
father  to  Holland,  where  he  entered  first  a school 
in  Amsterdam,  then  the  University  at  Leyden. 
About  a year  from  this  time,  in  1781,  when  the 
manly  boy  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Dana,  our  Minister  to  the  Rus- 
sian court,  as  his  private  secretary. 

In  this  school  of  incessant  labor  and  of  ennobl- 
ing culture  he  spent  fourteen  months,  and  then 
returned  to  Holland,  through  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  This  long  journey  he 
took  alone  in  the  winter,  when  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  Again  he  resumed  his  studies,  under  a pri- 
vate tutor,  at  The  Hague.  Then,  in  the  spring  of 
1782,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris,  travel- 
ing leisurely,  and  forming  acquaintances  with  the 
most  distinguished  men  on  the  continent,  examin- 


ing architectural  remains,  galleries  of  paintings, 
and  all  renowned  works  of  art. — Art— Paris  he 
again  became  associated  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  all  lands  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
loftiest  temporal  themes  which  can  engross  the 
human  mind.  After  a short  visit  to  England  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  consecrated  all  his  energies 
to  study  until  May,  17S5,  when  he  returned  to 
America  to  finish  his  education. 

Upon  leaving  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  studied  law  for  three  years.  In  June, 
1794,  being  then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  was  .appointed  by  Washington  Resident  Min- 
ister at  the  Netherlands.  Sailing  from  Boston  in 
July,  he  reached  London  in  October,  where  he 
was  immediately  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of 
Messrs.  Jay  & Pinckney,  assisting  them  in  nego- 
tiating a commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
After  thus  spending  a fortnight  in  London,  he 
proceeded  to  The  Hague. 

In  July,  1797,  he  left  The  Hague  to  go  to  Por- 
tugal as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  On  his  way  to 
Portugal,  upon  arriving  in  London,  he  met  with 
despatches  directing  him  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  but 
requesting  him  to  remain  in  London  until  he 
should  receive  his  instructions.  While  waiting 
he  was  married  to  an  American  lady,  to  whom  he 
had  been  previously  engaged — Miss  Louisa  Cath- 
erine Johnson,  a daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson, 
American  Consul  in  London,  and  a lady  en- 
dowed with  that  beauty  and  those  accomplish- 
ments which  eminently  fitted  her  to  move  in  the 
elevated  sphere  for  which  she  was  destined.  - He 
reached  Berlin  with  his  wife  in  November,  1797, 
where  he  remained  until  July,  1799,  when,  hav- 
ing fulfilled  all  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  he  so- 
licited his  recall. 

Soon  after  his  return,  in  1802,  he  was  chosen 
to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  from  Boston,  and 
then  was  elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  for 
six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1804.  Ilis  rep- 
utation, his  ability  and  his  experience  placed 
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him  immediately  among  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  members  of  that  bod}-. 

In  1S09,  Madison  succeeded  Jefferson  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  he  immediately  nominated 
John  Quincy  Adams  Minister  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
Resigning  his  professorship  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, he  embarked  at  Boston  in  August,  1809. 

While  in  Russia,  Mr.  Adams  was  an  intense 
student.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage and  history  of  Russia;  to  the  Chinese  trade; 
to  the  European  system  of  weights,  measures  and 
coins;  to  the  climate  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions: while  he  kept  up  a familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  In  all  the 
universities  of  Europe,  a more  accomplished 
scholar  could  scarcely  be  found.  All  through 
life  the  Bible  constituted  an  important  part  of  his 
studies.  It  was  his  rule  to  read  five  chapters 
even-  day. 

O11  the  4th  of  March,  1S17,  Mr.  Monroe  took 
the  Presidential  chair,  and  immediately  appointed 
Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State.  Taking  leave  of 
his  numerous  friends  in  public  and  private  life  in 
Europe,  he  sailed  in  June,  1S19,  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  18th  of  August,  he  again  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  home  in  Quincy.  During  the 
eight  years  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  Mr. 
Adams  continued  Secretary  of  State. 

Some  time  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
second  term  of  office,  new  candidates  began  to  be 
presented  for  the  Presidency.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  brought  forward  his  name.  It  was  an 
exciting  campaign,  and  party  spirit  was  never 
more  bitter.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  electoral 
votes  were  cast.  Andrew  Jackson  received  ninety- 
nine;  John  Quincy  Adams  eighty-four;  William 
H.  Crawford  forty-one;  and  Henry  Clay  thirty- 
seven.  As  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people, 
the  question  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Clay  gave  the  vote  of  Kentucky  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  he  was  elected. 

The  friends  of  all  the  disappointed  candidates 
now  combined  in  a venomous  and  persistent  as- 
sault upon  Mr.  Adams.  There  is  nothing  more 
disgraceful  in  the  past  history  of  our  country  than 
the  abuse  which  was  poured  in  one  uninterrupted 
stream  upon  this  high-minded,  upright  and  pa- 


triotic man.  There  never  was  an  administration 
more  pure  in  principles,  more  conscientiously  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  than 
that  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  and  never,  perhaps, 
was  there  an  administration  more  unscrupulously 
and  outrageously  assailed. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Adams  retired 
from  the  Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  An- 
drew Jackson.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected 
Vice-President.  The  slavery  question  now  be- 
gan to  assume  portentous  magnitude.  Mr.  Adams 
returned  to  Quincy  and  to  his  studies,  which  he 
pursued  with  unabated  zeal.  But  he  was  not 
long  permitted  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  No- 
vember, 1S30,  he  was  elected  Representative  in 
Congress.  For  seventeen  years,  or  until  his  death, 
he  occupied  the  post  as  Representative,  towering 
above  all  his  peers,  ever  ready  to  do  brave  battle 
for  freedom,  and  winning  the  title  of  “the  Old 
Man  Eloquent.”  Upon  taking  his  seat  in  the 
House,  he  announced  that  he  should  hold  him- 
self bound  to  no  party.  Probably  there  never 
was  a member  more  devoted  to  his  duties.  He 
was  usually  the  first  in  his  place  in  the  mornings 
and  the  last  to  leave  his  seat  in  the  evening. 
Not  a measure  could  be  brought  forward  and  es- 
cape his  scrutiny.  The  battle  which  Mr.  Adams 
fought,  almost  singly,  against  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  the  Government  was  sublime  in  its 
moral  daring  and  heroism.  For  persisting  in 
presenting  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
he  was  threatened  with  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury,  with  expulsion  from  the  House,  with  assas- 
sination; but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him,  and 
his  final  triumph  was  complete. 

On  the  2 1st  of  February,  1848,  he  rose  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  with  a paper  in  his  hand,  to 
address  the  speaker.  Suddenly  he  fell,  again 
stricken  by  paralysis,  and  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  those  around  him.  For  a time  he  was  sense- 
less, as  he  was  conveyed  to  the  sofa  in  the  ro- 
tunda. With  reviving  consciousness,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  calmly  around  and  said  “ This 
is  the  end  of  earth;’’  then  after  a moment’s  pause 
he  added,  “ I am  content.”  These  were  the  last 
words  of  the  grand  “ Old  Man  Eloquent.” 
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NDREW  JACKSON,  the  seventh  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Waxhaw 
settlement,  N.  C.,  March  15,  1767,  a few 
days  after  his  father’s  death.  His  parents  were 
poor  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  Waxhaw  settlement,  where  they  lived 
in  deepest  poverty. 

Andrew,  or  Andy,  as  he  was  universally  called, 
grew  up  a very  rough,  rude,  turbulent  boy.  His 
features  were  coarse,  his  form  ungainly,  and  there 
was  but  very  little  in  his  character  made  visible 
which  was  attractive. 

When  only  thirteen  years  old  he  joined  the 
volunteers  of  Carolina  against  the  British  invasion.  1 
In  1781,  he  and  his  brother  Robert  were  captured 
and  imprisoned  for  a time  at  Camden.  A British 
officer  ordered  him  to  brush  his  mud-spattered 
boots.  “Iam  a prisoner  of  war,  not  your  serv- 
ant,’’ was  the  reply  of  the  dauntless  boy. 

Andrew  supported  himself  in  various  ways,  such 
as  working  at  the  saddler's  trade,  teaching  school, 
and  clerking  in  a general  store,  until  1784,  when 
he  entered  a law  office  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He, 
however,  gave  more  attention  to  the  wild  amuse- 
ments of  the  times  than  to  his  studies.  In  17SS, 
he  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  Western  District 
of  North  Carolina,  of  which  Tennessee  was  then 
a part.  This  involved  many  long  journeys  amid 
dangers  of  even-  kind,  but  Andrew  Jackson  never 
knew  fear,  and  the  Indians  had  no  desire  to  re- 
peat a skirmish  with  “Sharp' Knife.’’ 

In  1791,  Mr.  Jackson  was  married  to  a woman  j 
who  supposed  herself  divorced  from  her  former 
husband.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  both  parties, 
two  years  later,  to  find  that  the  conditions  of  the 
divorce  had  just  been  definitely  settled  by  the 
first  husband.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  per-  : 
formed  a second  time,  but  the  occurrence  was 
often  used  by  his  enemies  to  bring  Mr.  Jackson 
into  disfavor. 


In  January,  1796,  the  Territory  of  Tennessee 
then  containing  nearly  eighty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  people  met  in  convention  at  Knoxville 
to  frame  a constitution.  Five  were  sent  from 
each  of  the  eleven  counties.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  one  of  the  delegates.  The  new  State  was 
entitled  to  but  one  member  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  Andrew  J ackson  was  chosen 
that  member.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Congress  then  held  its  ses- 
sions, a distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles. 

Jackson  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  Jefferson  was  his  idol.  Pie  ad- 
mired Bonaparte,  loved  France,  and  hated  Eng- 
land. As  Mr.  Jackson  took  his  seat,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, whose  second  term  of  office,  was  then 
expiring,  delivered  his  last  speech  to  Congress. 
A committee  drew  up  a complimentary  address  in 
reply.  Andrew  Jackson  did  not  approve  of  the 
address,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  voted 
against  it.  Pie  was  not  willing  to  say  that  Gen. 
Washington’s  administration  had  been  “wise, 
firm  and  patriotic.’’ 

Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1797,  but  soon  resigned  and  returned 
home.  Soon  after  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  State,  which  position  he 
held  for  six  years. 

When  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  com- 
menced, Madison  occupied  the  Presidential  chair. 
Aaron  Burr  sent  word  to  the  President  that  there 
was  an  unknown  man  in  the  West,  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  who  would  do  credit  to  a commission  if  one 
were  conferred  upon  him.  Just  at  that  time  Gen. 
Jackson  offered  his  services  and  those  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  volunteers.  His  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  troops  were  assembled  at  Nashville. 

As  the  British  were  hourly  expected  to  make 
an  attack  upon  New  Orleans,  where  Gen.  Wil- 
I kinson  was  in  command,  he  was  ordered  to  de- 
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scend  the  river  with  fifteen  hundred  troops  to  aid 
Wilkinson.  The  expedition  reached  Natchez, 
and  after  a delay  of  several  weeks  there  without 
accomplishing  anything,  the  men  were  ordered 
back  to  their  homes.  But  the  energy  Gen.  Jack- 
son  had  displayed,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
comfort  of  his  soldiers,  won  for  him  golden  opin- 
ions, and  he  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
State.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  his  tough- 
ness gave  him  the  nickname  of  “Old  Hickory.” 

Soon  after  this,  while  attempting  to  horsewhip 
Col.  Thomas  Benton  for  a remark  that  gentleman 
made  about  his  taking  part  as  second  in  a duel 
in  which  a younger  brother  of  Benton’s  was  en- 
gaged, he  received  two  severe  pistol  wounds. 
While  he  was  lingering  upon  a bed  of  suffering, 
news  came  that  the  Indians,  who  had  combined 
under  Tecumseh  from  Florida  to  the  Lakes  to  ex- 
terminate the  white  settlers,  were  committing  the 
most  awful  ravages.  Decisive  action  became  nec- 
essary. Gen.  Jackson,  with  his  fractured  bone 
just  beginning  to  heal,  his  arm  in  a sling,  and 
unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  assistance, 
gave  his  amazing  energies  to  the  raising  of  an 
army  to  rendezvous  at  Fayettesville,  Ala. 

The  Creek  Indians  had  established  a strong 
fort  on  one  of  the  bends  of  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
near  the  center  of  Alabama,  about  fifty  miles  be- 
low Ft.  Strother.  With  an  arm}’  of  two  thousand 
men,  Gen.  Jackson  traversed  the  pathless  wilder- 
ness in  a march  of  eleven  days.  He  reached  their 
fort,  called  Tohopeka  or  Horse-shoe,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1814.  The  bend  of  the  river  enclosed 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  tangled  forest  and 
wild  ravine.  Across  the  narrow  neck  the  Indians 
had  constructed  a formidable  breastwork  of  logs 
and  brush.  Here  nine  hundred  warriors,  with 
an  ample  supply  of  arms,  were  assembled. 

The  fort  was  stormed.  The  fight  was  utterly 
desperate.  Not  an  Indian  would  accept  quarter. 
When  bleeding  and  dying,  they  would  fight  those 
who  endeavored  to  spare  their  lives.  From  ten 
in  the  morning  until  dark  the  battle  raged.  The 
carnage  was  awful  and  revolting.  Some  threw 
themselves  into  the  river;  but  the  unerring  bul- 
lets struck  their  heads  as  they  swam.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  nine  hundred  warriors  was 


killed.  A few,  probably,  in  the  night  swam 
the  river  and  escaped.  This  ended  the  war. 

This  closing  of  the  Creek  War  enabled  us  to 
concentrate  all  our  militia  upon  the  British,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Indians.  No  man  of  less 
resolute  will  than  Gen.  Jackson  could  have  con- 
ducted this  Indian  campaign  to  so  successful  an 
issue.  Immediately  he  was  appointed  Major- 
General. 

Late  in  August,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men  on  a rushing  march,  Gen.  Jackson  went  to 
Mobile.  A British  fleet  went  from  Pensacolq, 
landed  a force  upon  the  beach,  anchored  near  the 
little  fort,  and  from  both  ship  and  shore  com- 
menced a furious  assault.  The  battle  was  long 
and  doubtful.  At  length  one  of  the  ships  was 
blown  up  and  the  rest  retired. 

Garrisoning  Mobile,  where  he  had  taken  his 
little  army,  he  moved  his  troops  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which  soon  ensued, 
was  in  reality  a very  arduous  campaign.  This 
won  for  Gen.  Jackson  an  imperishable  name. 
Here  his  troops,  which  numbered  about  four 
thousand  men,  won  a signal  victory  over  the 
British  army  of  about  nine  thousand.  His  loss 
■was  but  thirteen,  while  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
twenty-six  hundred. 

The  name  of  Gen.  Jackson  soon  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Presidency, 
but  in  1824  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Adams. 
He  was,  however,  successful  in  the  election  oi 
1828,  and  was  re-elected  for  a second  term  in 
1832.  In  1S29,  just  before  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  he  met  with  the  most  terrible 
affliction  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  a devotion  which  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.  From  the  shock  of  her 
death  he  never  recovered. 

His  administration  was  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  our  country— applauded 
by  one  party,  condemned  by  the  other.  No  man 
had  more  bitter  enemies  or  warmer  friends.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  two  terms  of  office  he  retired 
to  the  Hermitage,  where  he  died  June  8,  1S45.  The 
last  years  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  life  were  those  of  a de- 
voted Christian  man. 
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ARTIN  VAN  BUREN,  the  eighth  Presi-  ' 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Kiu- 
derhook,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  17S2.  He  : 
died  at  the  same  place,  July  24,  1862.  His  body 
rests  in  the  cemetery  at  Kinderhook.  Above  it  is 
a plain  granite  shaft,  fifteen  feet  high,  bearing  a 
simple  inscription  about  half-way  up  on  one  face. 
The  lot  is  unfenced,  unbordered  or  unbounded 
by  shrub  or  flower. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  life  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  of  romantic  interest.  He  fought  no  battles 
engaged  in  110  wild  adventures.  Though  his  life 
was  stormy  in  political  and  intellectual  conflicts, 
and  he  gained  many  signal  victories,  his  days 
passed  uneventful  in  those  incidents  which  give 
zest  to  biography.  His  ancestors,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, were  of  Dutch  origin,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  emigrants  from  Holland  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  His  father  was  a farmer,  residing 
in  the  old  town  of  Kinderhook.  His  mother,  also 
of  Dutch  lineage,  was  a woman  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  exemplar}'  piety. 

He  was  decidedly  a precocious  boy,  developing 
unusual  activity,  vigor  and  strength  of  mind.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  finished  his  academic 
studies  in  his  native  village,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  As  he  had  not  a collegiate  educa- 
tion, seven  years  of  study  in  a law-office  were  re- 
quired of  him  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  Inspired  with  a lofty  ambition,  and  con- 
scious of  his  powers,  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
indefatigable  industry.  After  spending  six  years 
in  an  office  in  his  native  village,  he  went  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  for  the 
seventh  year. 

In  1S03,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  twenty-one  years 


of  age,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  na- 
tive village.  The  great  conflict  between  the  Fedei  al 
and  Republican  parties  was  then  at  its  height. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  from  the  beginning  a politi- 
cian. He  had,  perhaps,  imbibed  that  spirit  while 
listening  to  the  many  discussions  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  his  father’s  hotel.  He  was  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  Jefferson,  and  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently espoused  the  cause  of  State  Rights,  though 
at  that  time  the  Federal  party  held  the  supremacy 
both  in  his  town  and  State. 

His  success  and  increasing  reputation  led  him 
after  six  years  of  practice  to  remove  to  Hudson, 
the  county  seat  of  his  county.  Here  he  spent 
seven  years,  constantly  gaining  strength  by  con- 
tending in  the  courts  with  some  of  the  ablest  men 
who  have  adorned  the  Bar  of  his  State. 

Just  before  leaving  Kinderhook  for  Hudson,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  married  a lady  alike  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  After  twelve  short 
years  she  sank  into  the  grave,  a victim  of  con- 
sumption, leaving  her  husband  and  four  sons  to 
weep  over  her  loss.  For  twenty-five  years,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  an  earnest,  successful,  assiduous 
lawyer.  The  record  of  those  years  is  barren  in 
items  of  public  interest.  In  1S12,  when  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  gave  his  strenuous  support  to  Mr.  Madison’s 
administration.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed  At- 
torney-General, and  the  next  year  moved  to  Al- 
bany, the  capital  of  the  State. 

While  lie  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  had 
the  moral  courage  to  avow  that  true  democracy  did 
not  require  that  “universal  suffrage’’  which  admits 
the  vile,  the  degraded,  the  ignorant,  to  the  right 
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of  governing  the  State.  In  true  consistency  with 
his  democratic  principles,  he  contended  that,  while 
the  path  leading  to  the  privilege  of  voting  should 
be  open  to  every  man  without  distinction,  no  one 
should  be  invested  with  that  sacred  prerogative 
unless  he  were  in  some  degree  qualified  for  it  by 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  some  property  interests  in 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

In  1821  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  the  same  j-ear  he  took  a 
seat  in  the  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
his  native  State.  His  course  in  this  convention 
secured  the  approval  of  men  of  all  parties.  No 
one  could  doubt  the  singleness  of  his  endeavors  to 
promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  lie 
rose  at  once  to  a conspicuous  position  as  an  active 
and  useful  legislator. 

In  1827,  John  Quincy  Adams  being  then  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  re-elected 
to  the  Senate.  He  had  been  from  the  beginning 
a determined  opposer  of  the  administration,  adopt- 
ing the  “State  Rights”  view  in  opposition  to  what 
wras  deemed  the  Federal  proclivities  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1S28,  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  accordingly  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Probably  no  one  in  the 
United  States  contributed  so  much  towards  eject- 
ing John  Q.  Adams  from  the  Presidential  chair, 
and  placing  in  it  Andrew  Jackson,  as  did  Martin 
Van  Buren.  Whether  entitled  to  the  reputation 
or  not,  he  certainly  was  regarded  throughout  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  most  skillful,  sagacious 
and  cunning  of  politicians.  It  was  supposed  that 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  how  to  touch  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  how  to  pull  all  the  wires  to 
put  his  machinery  in  motion,  and  how  to  organize 
a political  army  which  would  secretly  and  stealth- 
ily accomplish  the  most  gigantic  results.  By  these 
powers  it  is  said  that  he  outwitted  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Webster,  and  secured  results  which 
few  then  thought  could  be  accomplished. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President 
he  appointed  Mr.  Van  Buren  Secretary  of  State. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1831,  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  Minister  to  England,  where 
he  went  the  same  autumn.  The  Senate,  however, 


when  it  met,  refused  to  ratify  the  nomination,  and 
he  returned  home,  apparently  untroubled.  Later 
he  was  nominated  Vice-President  in  the  place  of 
Calhoun,  at  the  re-election  of  President  Jackson, 
and  with  smiles  for  all  and  frowns  for  none,  he 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  that  Senate  which  had 
refused  to  confirm  his  nomination  as  ambassador. 

His  rejection  by  the  Senate  roused  all  the  zeal 
of  President  Jackson  in  behalf  of  his  repudiated 
favorite;  and  this,  probably,  more  than  any  other 
cause  secured  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  O11  the  20th  of  May,  1836,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  succeed  Gen.  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  by  a handsome  majority, 
to  the  delight  of  the  retiring  President.  “Leaving 
New  York  out  of  the  canvass,”  says  Mr.  Parton, 
“the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency 
was  as  much  the  act  of  Gen.  Jackson  as  though 
the  Constitution  had  conferred  upon  him  the  power 
to  appoint  a successor.  ’ ’ 

His  administration  was  filled  with  exciting 
events.  The  insurrection  in  Canada,  which 
threatened  to  involve  this  country  in  war  with 
England,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
and  finally  the  great  commercial  panic  which 
spread  over  the  country,  all  were  trials  of  his  wis- 
dom. The  financial  distress  was  attributed  to 
the  management  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
brought  the  President  into  such  disfavor  that  he 
failed  of  re-election,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1841,  he  retired  from  the  presidency. 

With  the  exception  of  being  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  “Free  Soil”  Democrats  in  1S4S, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  lived  quietly  upon  his  estate  until 
his  death.  He  had  ever  been  a prudent  man,  of 
frugal  habits,  and,  living  within  his  income,  had 
now  fortunately  a competence  for  his  declining 
years.  From  his  fine  estate  at  Lindeuwald,  he 
still  exerted  a powerful  influence  upon  the  politics 
of  the  country.  From  this  time  until  his  death, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1S62,  at  the  age  of  eightv 
years,  he  resided  at  Lindeuwald,  a gentleman  of 
leisure,  of  culture  and  wealth,  enjoying  in  a 
healthy  old  age  probably  far  more  happiness  than 
lie  had  before  experienced  amid  the  stormy  scenes 
of  his  active  life. 
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ILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  the  ninth 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
at  Berkeley,  Va. , February  9,  1773.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  in  comparatively 
opulent  circumstances,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  George  Washington,  was  early 
elected  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  conspicuous  among  the  patriots  of  Vir- 
ginia in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  British 
crown.  In  the  celebrated  Congress  of  1775,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  and  John  Hancock  were  both 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Speaker. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  subsequently  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  His 
son  William  Henry,  of  course,  enjoyed  in  child- 
hood all  the  advantages  which  wealth  and  intel- 
lectual and  cultivated  society  could  give.  Hav- 
ing received  a thorough  common-school  educa- 
tion, he  entered  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where 
he  graduated  with  honor  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  Pie  then  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to 
study  medicine  under  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  the  guardianship  of  Robert  Morris,  both  of 
whom  were,  with  his  father,  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  troubles,  and 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
he  abandoned  his  medical  studies  and  entered  the 
army,  having  obtained  a commission  as  Ensign 
from  President  Washington.  He  was  then  but 
nineteen  years  old.  From  that  time  he  passed 
gradually  upward  in  rank  until  he  became  aide 
to  Gen.  Wayne,  after  whose  death  he  resigned 
his  commission.  He  was  then  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  This  Terri- 
tory was  then  entitled  to  but  one  member  in  Con- 


gress, and  Harrison  was  chosen  to  fill  that  position . 
In  the  spring  of  1800  the  Northwestern  Terri-, 
tory  was  divided  by  Congress  into  twro  portions. 
The  eastern  portion,  comprising  the  region  now 
embraced  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  called  “The 
Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.”  The  western 
portion,  which  included  what  is  now  called  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  was  called  “the  Indi- 
ana Territory.”  William  Henry  Harrison,  then 
twenty -seven  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  John 
Adams  Governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and 
immediately  after  also  Governor  of  Upper  Loui- 
siana. Pie  was  thus  ruler  over  almost  as  exten- 
sive a realm  as  any  sovereign  upon  the  globe. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
was  invested  with  powers  nearly  dictatorial  over 
the  then  rapidly  increasing  white  population.  The 
ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
these  responsible  duties  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  wras  four  times  appointed  to  this 
office — first  by  John  Adams,  twice  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  afterwards  by  President  Madison. 

When  he  began  his  administration  there  were 
but  three  white  settlements  in  that  almost  bound- 
less region,  now  crowded  with  cities  and  resound- 
ing with  all  the  tumult  of  wealth  and  traffic. 
One  of  these  settlements  was  on  the  Ohio,  nearly 
opposite  Louisville;  one  at  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash;  and  the  third  was  a French  settlement. 

The  vast  wilderness  over  which  Gov.  Harrison 
reigned  was  filled  with  many  tribes  of  Indians. 
About  the  year  1806,  two  extraordinary  men, 
twin  brothers  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  rose  among 
them.  One  of  these  was  called  Tecumseh,  or 
“the  Crouching  Panther;”  the  other  Olliwa- 
eheca,  or  “the  Prophet.”  Tecumseh  was  not 
only  an  Indian  warrior,  but  a man  of  great  sagac- 
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ity,  far-reaching  foresight  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance in  any  enterprise  in  which  he  might  en- 
gage. His  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  an  orator, 
who  could  sway  the  feelings  of  the  untutored  In- 
dians as  the  gale  tossed  the  tree-tops  beneath 
which  they  dwelt.  With  an  enthusiasm  unsur- 
passed by  Peter  the  Hermit  rousing  Europe  to  the 
crusades,  he  went  from  tribe  to  tribe,  assuming 
that  he  was  specially  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

Gov.  Harrison  made  many  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indians,  but  at  last  war  came,  and  at 
Tippecanoe  the  Indians  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  October  28,  1812,  his  army  began  its 
march.  When  near  the  Prophet’s  town,  three 
Indians  of  rank  made  their  appearance  and  in- 
quired why  Gov.  Harrison  was  approaching  them 
in  so  hostile  an  attitude.  After  a short  confer- 
ence, arrangements  were  made  for  a meeting  the 
next  day  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace. 

But  Gov.  Harrison  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  character  to  be  deceived  by  such 
protestations.  Selecting  a favorable  spot  for  his 
night’s  encampment,  he  took  every  precaution 
against  surprise.  His  troops  were  posted  in  a 
hollow  square  and  slept  upon  their  arms.  The 
wakeful  Governor,  between  three  and  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  had  risen,  and  was  sitting 
in  conversation  with  his  aides  by  the  embers 
of  a waning  fire.  It  was  a chill,  cloudy  morning, 
with  a drizzling  rain.  I11  the  darkness,  the  In- 
dians had  crept  as  near  as  possible,  and  just  then, 
with  a savage  yell,  rushed,  with  all  the  despera- 
tion which  superstition  and  passion  most  highly 
inflamed  could  give,  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
little  army.  The  savages  had  been  amply  pro- 
vided with  guns  and  ammunition  by  the  English, 
and  their  war-whoop  was  accompanied  by  a 
show’er  of  bullets. 

The  camp-fires  were  instantly  extinguished,  as 
the  light  aided  the  Indians  in  their  aim,  and 
Gen.  Harrison’s  troops  stood  as  immovable  as 
the  rocks  around  them  until  day  dawned,  when 
they  made  a simultaneous  charge  with  the  bavo- 
net  and  swept  everything  before  them,  completely 
routing  the  foe. 

Gov.  Harrison  now  had  all  his  energies  tasked 
to  the  utmost.  The  British,  descending  from  the 


Canadas,  were  of  themselves  a very  formidable 
force,  but  with  their  savage  allies  rushing  like 
wolves  from  the  forest,  burning,  plundering,  scalp- 
ing. torturing,  the  wide  frontier  was  plunged  into 
a state  of  consternation  which  even  the  most  vivid 
imagination  can  but  faintly  conceive.  Gen.  Hull 
had  made  an  ignominious  surrender  of  his  forces  at 
Detroit.  Under  these  despairing  circumstances. 
Gov.  Harrison  wTas  appointed  by  President  Madi- 
son Commander -in-Cbief  of  the  Northwestern 
Army,  with  orders  to  retake  Detroit  and  to  protect 
the  frontiers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  place  a man 
in  a situation  demanding  more  energy,  sagacity 
and  courage,  but  he  was  found  equal  to  the 
position,  and  nobly  and  triumphantly  did  he  meet 
all  the  responsibilities. 

In  1816,  Gen.  Harrison  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  to  rep- 
resent the  District  of  Ohio.  In  Congress  he  proved 
an  active  member,  and  whenever  he  spoke  it  was 
with  a force  of  reason  and  power  of  eloquence 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  members. 

In  1819,  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Ohio,  and  in  1824,  as  one  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tors of  that  State,  he  gave  his  vote  for  Henry 
Clay.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate.  In  1836  his  friends  brought 
him  forward  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
against  Van  Buren,  but  he  was  defeated.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  term,  he  was  re-nom- 
inated by  his  party,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  Whigs,  with  John  Tyler 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  contest  was  very 
animated.  Gen.  Jackson  gave  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  Harrison’s  election,  but  his  triumph  was 
signal. 

The  cabinet  which  he  formed,  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster at  its  head  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  with  which  any  President  had 
ever  been  surrounded.  Never  were  the  prospects 
of  an  administration  more  flattering,  or  the  hopes 
of  the  country  more  sanguine.  In  the  midst  of 
these  bright  and  joyous  prospects,  Gen.  Harrison 
was  seized  by  a pleurisy-fever,  and  after  a few 
days  of  violent  sickness  died,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
just  one  month  after  his  inauguration  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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OHN  TYLER,  the  tenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  born  in  Charles 
City  County,  Ya.,  March  29,  1790.  He  was 
the  favored  child  of  affluence  and  high  social  po- 
sition. At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  John  entered 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  graduated  with 
much  honor  when  but  seventeen  years  old.  After 
graduating,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assi- 
duity to  the  study  of  law,  partly  with  his  father 
and  partly  with  Edmund  Randolph,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Virginia. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  His  success  was  rapid  and  as- 
tonishing. It  is  said  that  three  months  had  not 
elapsed  ere  there  was  scarcely  a case  on  the 
docket  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  not  retained. 
When  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  to  a seat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  connected  himself  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  warmly  advocated  the  measures 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  For  five  successive 
years  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  receiving 
nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  county. 

When  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  a Member  of  Congress.  Here  he  acted  ear- 
nestly and  ably  with  the  Democratic  part}’,  oppos- 
ing a national  bank,  internal  improvements  by 
the  General  Government,  and  a protective  tariff; 
advocating  a strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  most  careful  vigilance  over  State 
rights.  His  labors  in  Congress  were  so  arduous 
that  before  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  found 
it  necessary  to  resign  and  retire  to  his  estate  in 
Charles  City  County  to  recruit  his  health.  He, 
however,  soon  after  consented  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  vState  Legislature,  where  his  influence  was 
powerful  in  promoting  public  works  of  great 
utility.  With  a reputation  thus  constantly  in- 
creasing, he  was  chosen  by  a very  large  majority 
of  votes  Governor  of  his  native  State.  His  ad- 
ministration was  a signally  successful  one,  and  his 
popularity  secured  his  re-election. 


John  Randolph,  a brilliant,  erratic,  half-crazed 
man,  then  represented  Virginia  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  A portion  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  displeased  with  Mr.  Randolph’s  way- 
ward course,  and  brought  forward  John  Tyler  as 
his  opponent,  considering  him  the  only  man  in 
Virginia  of  sufficient  popularity  to  succeed 
against  the  renowned  orator  of  Roanoke.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  the  victor. 

In  accordance  with  his  professions,  upon  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  the  Senate  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  He  opposed  the  tariff,  and  spoke 
against  and  voted  against  the  bank  as  unconsti- 
tutional; he  strenuously  opposed  all  restrictions 
upon  slavery,  resisting  all  projects  of  internal  im- 
provements by  the  General  Government,  and 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  view 
of  nullification;  he  declared  that  Gen.  Jackson, 
by  his  opposition  to  the  nullifiers,  had  abandoned 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  Such 
was  Mr.  Tyler’s  record  in  Congress — a record  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  avowed. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  There  was  a split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  His  friends  still  regarded  him  as  a 
true  Jeffersonian,  gave  him  a dinner,  and  show- 
ered compliments  upon  him.  He  had  now  at- 
tained the  age  of  forty-six,  and  bis  career  had  been 
very  brilliant.  In  consequence  of  his  devotion  to 
public  business,  his  private  affairs  had  fallen  into 
some  disorder,  and  it  was  not  without  satisfac- 
tion that  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  plantation. 
Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  Williamsburg,  for 
the  better  education  of  his  children,  and  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

By  the  southern  Whigs  he  was  sent  to  the 
national  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  1839  to  nom- 
inate a President.  The  majority  of  votes  were 
given  to  Gen  Harrison,  a genuine  Whig,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  South,  which  wished 
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for  Henry  Clay.  To  conciliate  the  southern  ; 
Whigs  and  to  secure  their  vote,  the  convention 
then  nominated  John  Tyler  for  Vice-President,  j 
It  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  j 
with  the  Whig  party  in  the  North;  but  the  Vice-  i 
President  has  very  little  power  in  the  Govern-  j 
ment,  his  main  and  almost  only  duty  being  to  j 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate.  Thus  it 
happened  that  a Whig  President  and,  in  reality, 
a Democratic  Vice-President  were  chosen. 

m 1S41,  Mr.  Tyler  was  inaugurated  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  one  short 
month  from  that  time,  President  Hai  risen  died, 
and  Mr.  Tyler  thus  found  himself,  to  his  own 
surprise  and  that  of  the  whole  nation,  an  occu- 
pant of  the  Presidential  chair.  Hastening  from 
Williamsburg  to  Washington,  on  the  6th  of 
April  he  was  inaugurated  to  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible office.  He  was  placed  in  a position  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  difficulty.  All  his  long 
life  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  main  principles  of 
the  party  which  had  brought  him  into  power. 
He  had  ever  been  a consistent,  honest  man,  with 
an  unblemished  record.  Gen.  Harrison  had  se- 
lected a Whig  cabinet.  Should  he  retain  them, 
and  thus  surround  himself  with  counselors  whose 
views  were  antagonistic  to  his  own  ? or,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  he  turn  against  the  party 
which  had  elected  him,  and  select  a cabinet  in 
harmony  with  himself,  and  which  would  oppose 
all  those  views  which  the  Whigs  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare  ? This  was  his  fearful 
dilemma.  He  invited  the  cabinet  which  Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  selected  to  retain  their  seats, 
and  recommended  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
that  God  would  guide  and  bless  us. 

The  Whigs  carried  through  Congress  a bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  a fiscal  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  after  ten  days’  delay,  re- 
turned it  with  his  veto.  He  suggested,  however, 
that  he  would  approve  of  a bill  drawn  up  upon 
such  a plan  as  he  proposed.  Such  a bill  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  and  privately  submitted  to 
him.  He  gave  it  his  approval.  It  was  passed 
without  alteration,  and  he  sent  it  back  with  his 
veto.  Here  commenced  the  open  rupture.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  provoked  to  this  meas- 


ure by  a published  letter  from  the  lion.  John  M, 
Bouts,  a distinguished  Virginia  Whig,  who  se- 
verely touched  the  pride  of  the  President. 

The  opposition  now  exultingly  received  the 
President  into  their  arms.  The  party  which 
elected  him  denounced  him  bitterly.  All  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Webster, 
resigned.  The  Whigs  of  Congress,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  held  a meeting  and  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
proclaiming  that  all  political  alliance  between  the 
Whigs  and  President  Tyler  was  at  an  end. 

Still  the  President  attempted  to  conciliate.  He 
appointed  a new  cabinet  of  distinguished  Whigs 
and  Conservatives,  carefully  leaving  out  all  strong 
party  men.  Mr.  Webster  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  resign,  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  his  Whig 
friends.  Thus  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  un- 
fortunate administration  passed  sadly  away.  No 
one  was  satisfied.  The  land  was  filled  with  mur- 
murs and  vituperation.  Whigs  and  Democrats 
alike  assailed  him.  More  and  more,  however,  he 
brought  himself  into  sympathy  with  his  old 
friends,  the  Democrats,  until  at  the  close  of  his 
term  he  gave  his  whole  influence  to  the  support 
of  Mr.  Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  his 
successor. 

O11  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  President  Tyler  re- 
tired from  the  harassments  of  office,  to  the  regret 
of  neither  party,  and  probably  to  his  own  unspeak- 
able relief.  The  remainder  of  his  days  were 
passed  mainly  in  the  retirement  of  his  beautiful 
home — Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City  County, 
Va.  His  first  wife,  Miss  Letitia  Christian,  died 
in  Washington  in  1842;  and  in  June,  1844, 
he  was  again  married,  at  New  York,  to  Miss  Julia 
Gardiner,  a young  lady  of  many  personal  and 
intellectual  accomplishments. 

When  the-  great  Rebellion  rose,  which  the 
State  Rights  and  nullifying  doctrines  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  had  inaugurated,  President  Tyler  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
joined  the  Confederates.  He  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  their  Congress,  and  while  engaged  in 
active  measures  to  destroy,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Government  over  which  he  had  once  presided,  he 
was  taken  sick  and  soon  died. 
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AMES  K.  POLK,  the  eleventh  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Meeklenburgh 
County,  N.  C. , November  2,  1795.  His 
parents  were  Samuel  and  Jane  (Knox)  Polk,  the 
former  a son  of  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  who  located 
at  the  above  place,  as  one  of  the  first  pioneers,  in 
1735.  I11  1S06,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 

soon  after  followed  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Polk  family,  Samuel  Polk  emigrated  some  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  farther  west,  to  the  rich  val- 
ley of  the  Duck  River.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness,  in  a region  which  was  subsequently 
called  Maury  County,  they  erected  their  log  huts 
and  established  their  homes.  In  the  hard  toil  of 
a new  farm  in  the  wilderness,  James  K.  Polk 
spent  the  early  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth. 
His  father,  adding  the  pursuit  of  a surveyor  to 
that  of  a farmer,  gradually  increased  in  wealth,  j 
until  he  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
region.  His  mother  was  a superior  woman,  of 
strong  common  sense  and  earnest  piety. 

Very  early  in  life  James  developed  a taste  for 
reading,  and  expressed  the  strongest  desire  to  ob- 
tain a liberal  education.  His  mother’s  training 
had  made  him  methodical  in  his  habits,  had  taught 
him  punctuality  and  industry,  and  had  inspired 
him  with  lofty  principles  of  morality.  His  health 
was  frail,  and  his  father,  fearing  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  endure  a sedentary  life,  got  a situation 
for  him  behind  the  counter,  hoping  to  fit  him  for 
commercial  pursuits. 

This  was  to  James  a bitter  disappointment.  He 
had  no  taste  for  these  duties,  and  his  daily  tasks 
were  irksome  in  the  extreme.  He  remained  in  this 
uncongenial  occupation  but  a few  weeks,  when,  1 
at  his  earnest  solicitation,  his  father  removed 
him  and  made  arrangements  for  him  to  pros- 
ecute his  studies.  Soon  after  he  sent  him  to  Mur- 
freesboro Academy.  With  ardor  which  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed,  he  pressed  forward  in  his  i 


studies,  and  in  less  than  two  and  a-half  years,  in 
the  autumn  of  1S15,  entered  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary  of 
scholars,  punctual  in  every  exercise,  never  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  absent  from  a recitation  or  a 
religious  sendee. 

Mr.  Polk  graduated  in  18 iS,  with  the  highest 
honors,  being  deemed  the  best  scholar  of  his  class, 
both  in  mathematics  and  the  classics.  Pie  was 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  health  was 
at  this  time  much  impaired  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies.  After  a 
short  season  of  relaxation,  he  went  to  Nashville, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Felix  Grundy,  to  study 
law.  Here  Mr.  Polk  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Andrew  Jackson,  who  resided  on  his  planta- 
tion, the  “Hermitage,”  but  a few  miles  from 
Nashville.  They  had  probably  been  slightly  ac- 
quainted before. 

Mr.  Polk’s  father  was  a Jeffersonian  Republican 
and  James  K.  adhered  to  the  same  political  faith. 
He  was  a popular  public  speaker,  and  was  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  address  the  meetings  of  his 
party  friends.  His  skill  as  a speaker  was  such 
that  he  was  popularly  called  the  Napoleon  of  the 
stump.  He  was  a man  of  unblemished  morals, 
genial  and  courteous  in  his  bearing,  and  with  that 
sympathetic  nature  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  oth- 
ers which  gave  him  hosts  of  friends.  In  1823, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 
and  gave  his  strong  influence  toward  the  election 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

In  January,  1824,  Mr.  Polk  married  Miss  Sarah 
Childress,  of  Rutherford  Count}-,  Tenn.  His 
bride  was  altogether  worthy  of  him — a lady  of 
beauty  and  culture.  In  the  fall  of  1S25  Mr.  Polk 
was  chosen  a member  of  Congress,  and  the  satis- 
faction he  gave  his  constituents  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  fact,  that  for  fourteen  successive  years, 
or  until  1839,  he  was  continued  in  that  office,  fie 
then  voluntarily  withdrew,  only  that  he  might 
accept  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of  Tennessee.  In 
Congress  he  was  a laborious  member,  a frequent 
and  a popular  speaker.  He  was  always  in  his 
seat,  always  courteous,  and  whenever  he  spoke 
it  was  always  to  the  point,  without  any  ambitious 
rhetorical  display. 

During  five  sessions  of  Congress  Mr.  Polk  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Strong  passions  were 
roused  and  stormy  scenes  were  witnessed,  but  he 
performed  his  arduous  duties  to  a very  general 
satisfaction,  and  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  was  passed  by  the  House  as  he  withdrew  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1839. 

In  accordance  with  Southern  usage,  Mr.  Polk, 
as  a candidate  for  Governor,  canvassed  the  State. 
He  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1839,  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Nashville. 
In  1841  his  term  of  office  expired,  and  he  was 
again  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  but 
was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  Polk  was  in- 
augurated President  of  the  United  States.  The 
verdict  of  the  country'  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  exerted  its  influence  upon  Congress, 
and  the  last  act  of  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler  was  to  affix  his  signature  to  a joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  ap- 
proving of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
As  Mexico  still  claimed  Texas  as  one  of  her 
provinces,  the  Mexican  Minister,  Almonte,  im- 
mediately demanded  his  passports’  and  left  the 
country,  declaring  the  act  of  the  annexation  to  be 
an  act  hostile  to  Mexico. 

In  his  first  message,  President  Polk  urged  that 
Texas  should  immediately,  by  act  of  Congress,  be  1 
received  into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  States.  In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Taylor 
was  sent  with  an  army  into  Texas  to  hold  the 
country'.  He  was  first  sent  to  Nueces,  which  the 
Mexicans  said  was  the  western  boundary  of  Tex- 
as. Then  he  was  sent  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
further  west,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  erected 
batteries  which  commanded  the  Mexican  city  of 
Matamoras,  which  was  situated  on  the  western 


banks.  The  anticipated  collision  soon  took  place, 
and  war  was  declared  against  Mexico  by  President 
Polk.  The  war  was  pushed  forward  by  his  ad- 
ministration with  great  vigor.  Gen.  Taylor, 
whose  army  was  first  called  one  of  “ observation,” 
then  of  “occupation,”  then  of  “invasion,”  was 
sent  forward  to  Monterey.  The  feeble  Mexicans 
in  every  encounter  were  hopelessly  slaughtered. 
The  day  of  judgment  alone  can  reveal  the  misery 
which  this  war  caused.  It  was  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration  that  the  war  was 
brought  on. 

“To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  Mexico 
was  prostrate  before  us.  Her  capital  was  in  our 
hands.  We  now  consented  to  peace  upon  the 
condition  that  Mexico  should  surrender  to  us,  in 
addition  to  Texas,  all  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  of 
Upper  and  Lower  California.  This  new  demand 
embraced,  exclusive  of  Texas,  eight  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  This  was  an  extent  of 
territory  equal  to  nine  States  of  the  size  of  New 
York.  Thus  slavery  was  securing  eighteen  ma- 
jestic States  to  be  added  to  the  Union.  There 
were  some  Americans  who  thought  it  all  right; 
there  were  others  who  thought  it  all  wrong.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  we  expended  twenty 
thousand  lives  and  more  than  $100,000,000.  Of 
this  money  $15,000,000  were  paid  to  Mexico. 

O11  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  Mr.  Polk  retired 
from  office,  having  served  one  term.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday.  On  the  5th,  Gen.  Taylor  was 
inaugurated  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Polk  rode  to 
the  Capitol  in  the  same  carriage  with  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, and  the  same  evening,  with  Mrs.  Polk,  he 
commenced  his  return  to  Tennessee.  He  was 
then  but  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  always 
been  strictly  temperate  in  all  his  habits,  and  his 
health  was  good.  With  an  ample  fortune,  a 
choice  library,  a cultivated  mind,  and  domestic 
ties  of  the  dearest  nature,  it  seemed  as  though 
long  years  of  tranquillity  and  happiness  were  be- 
fore him.  But  the  cholera — that  fearful  scourge 
— was  then  sweeping  up  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  contracted  the  disease,  dying  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  greatly  mourned  by  his  countrymen. 
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G7ACHARY  TAYLOR,  twelfth  President  of 
I.  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
/~)  November,  1784,  in  Orange  County,  Va. 
His  father,  Col.  Taylor,  was  a Virginian  of 
note,  and  a distinguished  patriot  and  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  When  Zachary  was  an  infant, 
his  father,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky,  where  he  settled  in  the  path- 
less wilderness,  a few  miles  from  Louisville.  In 
this  frontier  home,  away  from  civilization  and  all 
its  refinements,  young  Zachary  could  enjoy  but  | 
few  social  and  educational  advantages.  When 
six  years  of  age  he  attended  a common  school, 
and  was  then  regarded  as  a bright,  active  boy, 
rather  remarkable  for  bluntness  and  decision  of 
character.  He  was  strong,  fearless  and  self-reli- 
ant, and  manifested  a strong  desire  to  enter  the  | 
army  to  fight  the  Indians,  who  were  ravaging  the 
frontiers.  There  is  little  to  be  recorded  of  the 
uneventful  years  of  his  childhood  on  his  father’s 
large  but  lonely  plantation. 

In  1808,  his  father  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  a commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  he  joined  the  troops  which  were 
stationed  at  New  Orleans  under  Gen.  Wilkinson. 
Soon  after  this  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Smith, 
a young  lady  from  one  of  the  first  families  of 
Maryland. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
England,  in  1812,  Capt.  Taylor  (for  he  had  then 
been  promoted  to  that  rank)  was  put  in  command 
of  Ft.  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  about  fifty  miles 
above  Vincennes.  This  fort  had  been  built  in  the 
wilderness  by  Gen.  Harrison,  on  his  march  to 
Tippecanoe.  It  was  one  of  the  first  points  of  at- 
tack by  the  Indians,  led  by  Tecumseh.  Its  garri- 
son consisted  of  a broken  company  of  infantry, 
numbering  fifty  men,  man}'  of  whom  were  sick. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  the  Indians, 
stealthily,  and  in  large  numbers,  moved  upon  the 


fort.  Their  approach  was  first  indicated  by  che 
murder  of  two  soldiers  just  outside  of  the  stockade. 
Capt.  Taylor  made  every  possible  preparation  to 
meet  the  anticipated  assault.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, a band  of  forty  painted  and  plumed  sav- 
ages came  to  the  fort,  waving  a white  flag,  and 
informed  Capt.  Taylor  that  in  the  morning  their 
chief  would  come  to  have  a talk  with  him.  It 
was  evident  that  their  object  was  merely  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  things  at  the  fort,  and  Capt. 
Taylor,  well  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the  savages, 
kept  them  at  a distance. 

The  sun  went  down;  the  savages  disappeared; 
the  garrison  slept  upon  their  arms.  One  hour 
before  midnight  the  war-whoop  burst  from  a 
thousand  lips  in  the  forest  around,  followed  by 
the  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  rush  of  the 
foe.  Every  man,  sick  and  well,  sprang  to  his 
post.  Every  man  knew  that  defeat  was  not 
merely  death,  but,  in  the  case  of  capture,  death  by 
the  most  agonizing  and  prolonged  torture.  No 
pen  can  describe,  no  imagination  can  conceive,  the 
scenes  which  ensued.  The  savages  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  one  of  the  block-houses.  Until  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  this  awful  conflict  con- 
tinued, when  the  savages,  baffled  at  every  point 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage,  retired. 
Capt.  Taylor,  for  this  gallant  defense,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  by  brevet. 

Until  the  close  of  the  war,  Maj.  Taylor  was 
placed  in  such  situations  that  he  saw  but  little 
more  of  active  service.  He  was  sent  far  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  to  Ft.  Craw- 
ford, on  Fox  River,  which  empties  into  Green 
Bay.  Here  there  was  little  to  be  done  but  to 
wear  away  the  tedious  hours  as  one  best  could. 
There  were  no  books,  no  society,  no  intellectual 
stimulus.  Thus  with  him  the  uneventful  years 
rolled  on.  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  In  the  Black  Hawk  War,  which  re- 
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suited  in  the  capture  of  that  renowned  chieftain, 
Col.  Taylor  took  a subordinate,  but  a brave  and 
efficient,  part. 

For  twenty- four  years  Col.  Taylor  was  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  the  frontiers,  in  scenes  so  re- 
mote, and  in  employments  so  obscure,  that  his 
name  was  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  lus  own 
immediate  acquaintance.  In  the  year  1836,  he 
was  sent  to  Florida  to  compel  the  Seminole  Indi- 
ans to  vacate  that  region,  and  retire  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  as  their  chiefs  by  treaty  had  prom- 
ised they  should  do.  The  services  rendered  here 
secured  for  Col.  Taylor  the  high  appreciation  of 
the  Government,  and  as  a reward  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  high  rank  of  Brigadier-General  by 
brevet,  and  soon  after,  in  May,  1838,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  in  Florida. 

After  two  years  of  wearisome  employment 
amidst  the  everglades  of  the  Peninsula,  Gen.  Tay- 
lor obtained,  at  his  own  request,  a change  of 
command,  and  was  stationed  over  the  Department 
of  the  Southwest.  This  field  embraced  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Establishing 
his  headquarters  at  Ft.  Jessup,  in  Louisiana,  he 
removed  his  family  to  a plantation  which  he  pur- 
chased near  Baton  Rouge.  Here  he  remained 
for  five  years,  buried,  as  it  were,  from  the  world, 
but  faithfully  discharging  every  duty  imposed 
upon  him. 

In  1846,  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent  to  guard  the 
land  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  the 
latter  river  being  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which 
was  then  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Soon 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  brought  on,  and  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Gen.  Taylor  won 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Mexicans.  The  rank 
of  Major-General  by  brevet  was  then  conferred 
upon  Gen.  Taylor,  and  his  name  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  almost  everywhere  in  the  na- 
tion. Then  came  the  battles  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  in  which  he  won  signal  victories 
over  forces  much  larger  than  he  commanded. 

The  tidings  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Buena 
Vista  spread  the  wildest  enthusiasm  over  the 
country.  The  name  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  on 
every  one’s  lips.  The  Whig  party  decided  to 


I take  advantage  of  this  wonderful  popularity  in 
bringing  forward  the  unpolished,  unlettered,  I1011- 
| c-st  soldier  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
I Gen.  Taylor  was  astonished  at  the  announce- 
| meat,  and  for  a time  would  not  listen  to  it,  de- 
! claring  that  he  was  not  at  all  qualified  for  such 
j an  office.  So  little  interest  had  he  taken  in  poli- 
| tics,  that  for  forty  years  he  had  not  cast  a vote. 

! It  was  not  without  chagrin  that  several  distin- 
guished statesmen,  who  had  been  long  years  in 
the  public  service,  found  their  claims  set  aside  in 
behalf  of  one  whose  name  had  never  been  heard 
j of,  save  in  connection  with  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  It  is  said 
that  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  haste,  remarked,  “ It 
is  a nomination  not  lit  to  be  made.” 

Gen.  Taylor  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker  nor  a 
fine  writer.  His  friends  took  possession  of  him, 

| and  prepared  such  few  communications  as  it  was 
' needful  should  be  presented  to  the  public.  The 
i popularity  of  the  successful  warrior  swept  the 
i land.  He  was  triumphantly  elected  over  two 
opposing  candidates, — Gen.  Cass  and  Ex-Presi- 
dent  Martin  Van  Buren.  Though  he  selected  an 
excellent  cabinet,  the  good  old  man  found  himself 
in  a very  uncongenial  position,  and  was  at  times 
sorely  perplexed  and  harassed.  His  mental  suf- 
ferings were  very  severe,  and  probably  tended  to 
hasten  his  death.  The  pro-slavery  party  was 
pushing  its  claims  with  tireless  energy;  expedi- 
tions were  fitting  out  to  capture  Cuba;  California 
was  pleading  for  admission  to  the  Union,  while 
slavery  stood  at  the  door  to  bar  her  out,  Gen. 
Taylor  found  the  political  conflicts  in  Washington 
to  be  far  more  trying  to  the  nerves  than  battles 
with  Mexicans  or  Indians. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  Gen.  Taylor, 
after  he  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  but 
little  over  a year,  took  cold,  and  after  a brief 
sickness  of  but  little  over  five  days,  died,  on  the 
I 9th  of  July,  1850.  His  last  words  were,  “I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.  I am  ready.  I have  endeav- 
ored to  do  my  duty.”  He  died  universally  re- 
spected and  beloved.  An  honest,  unpretending 
man,  he  had  been  steadily  growing  in  the  affec- 
' tions  of  the  people,  and  the  Nation  bitterly  la- 
I merited  his  death. 
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ILLARD  FILLMORE,  thirteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. , on  the  7th  of 
January',  1S00.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and,  owing 
to  misfortune,  in  humble  circumstances.  Of  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Abiathar  Millard,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  it  has  been  said  that  she  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  of  a high  order,  united  with 
much  personal  loveliness,  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, graceful  manners  and  exquisite  sensibilities. 
She  died  in  1831,  having  lived  to  see  her  son  a 
young  man  of  distinguished  promiseT  though  she 
was  not  permitted  to  witness  the  high  dignity 
which  he  finally  attained. 

In  consequence  of  the  secluded  home  and  limited 
means  of  his  father,  Millard  enjoyed  but  slender 
advantages  for  education  in  his  early  years.  The 
common  schools,  which  he  occasionally  attended, 
were  very  imperfect  institutions,  and  books  were 
scarce  and  expensive.  There  was  nothing  then 
in  his  character  to  indicate  the  brilliant  career 
upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  He  was  a 
plain  farmer’s  boy — intelligent,  good-looking, 
kind-hearted.  The  sacred  influences  of  home 
had  taught  him  to  revere  the  Bible,  and  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  upright  character.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  some 
hundred  miles  from  home  to  the  then  wilds  of 
Livingston  County,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a clothier. 
Near  the  mill  there  was  a small  village,  where 
some  enterprising  man  had  commenced  the  col- 
lection of  a village  library.  This  proved  an  in- 
estimable blessing  to  young  Fillmore.  His  even- 
ings were  spent  in  reading.  Soon  even’  leisure 
moment  was  occupied  with  books.  Flis  thirst  for 
knowledge  became  insatiate,  and  the  selections 
which  he  made  were  continually  more  elevating 
and  instructive.  He  read  history,  biography, 
oratory,  aud  thus  gradually  there  was  enkindled 


in  his  heart  a desire  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  worker  with  his  hands. 

The  young  clothier  had  now  attained  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  and  was  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance and  of  gentlemanly  demeanor.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ample  pecuniary’  means  and  of  benev- 
olence,— Judge  Walter  Wood, — who  was  struck 
with  the  prepossessing  appearance  of  young  Fill- 
more. He  made  his  acquaintance,  and  was  so 
much  impressed  with  his  ability  and  attainments 
that  he  advised  him  to  abandon  his  trade  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  young 
man  replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  his  own, 
no  friends  to  help  him,  and  that  his  previous  edu- 
cation had  been  very  imperfect.  But  J udge  Wood 
had  so  much  confidence  in  him  that  he  kindly 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  own  office,  and  to 
lend  him  such  money  as  he  needed.  Most  grate- 
fully the  generous  offer  was  accepted. 

There  is  in  many  minds  a strange  delusion 
about  a collegiate  education.  A young  man  is 
supposed  to  be  liberally  educated  if  he  has  gradu- 
ated at  some  college.  But  many  a boy  who  loi- 
ters through  university  halls  and  then  enters  a 
law  office  is  by  no  means  as  well  prepared  to 
prosecute  his  legal  studies  as  was  Millard  F'ill- 
more  when  he  graduated  at  the  clotliing-mill  at 
the  end  of  four  years  of  manual  labor,  during 
which  every  leisure  moment  had  been  devoted  to 
intense  mental  culture. 

In  1823,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  then  went  to  the  village  of  Aurora,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law.  In  this  secluded, 
quiet  region,  his  practice,  of  course,  was  limited, 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a sudden  rise  in 
fortune  or  in  fame.  Here,  in  1S26,  he  married  a 
lady  of  great  moral  worth,  and  one  capable  of 
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adorning  any  station  she  might  be  called  to  fill, — 
Miss  Abigail  Powers. 

His  elevation  of  character,  his  untiring  industry, 
his  legal  acquirements,  and  his  skiil  as  an  advo- 
cate, gradually  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  ! 
invited  to  enter  into  partnership,  under  highly  ad-  j 
vantageous  circumstances,  with  an  elder  member  i 
of  the  Bar  in  Buffalo.  Just  before  removing  to  i 
Buffalo,  in  1829,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  a Repre- 
sentative from  Erie  County.  Though  he  had 
never  taken  a very  active  part  in  politics,  his  vote 
and  sympathies  were  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
State  was  then  Democratic,  and  he  found  himself 
in  a helpless  minority  in  the  Legislature;  still  the 
testimony  comes  from  all  parties  that  his  courtesy, 
ability  and  integrity  won,  to  a very  unusual  de- 
gree, the  respect  of  his  associates. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Congress.  He  entered 
that  troubled  arena  in  the  most  tumultuous  hours 
of  our  national  history,  when  the  great  conflict 
respecting  the  national  bank  and  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  was  raging. 

His  term  of  two  years  closed,  and  he  returned 
to  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  increas- 
ing reputation  and  success.  After  a lapse  of  two 
years  he  again  became  a candidate  for  Congress; 
was  re-elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  1837.  His 
past  experience  as  a Representative  gave  him 
strength  and  confidence.  The  first  term  of  sendee 
in  Congress  to  any  man  can  be  but  little  more 
than  an  introduction.  He  was  now  prepared  for 
active  duty.  All  his  energies  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  public  good.  Every  measure  re- 
ceived his  impress. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  now  a man  of  wide  repute, 
and  his  popularity  filled  the  State.  In  the  year 
1847,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty  - 
seven  years,  he  was  elected  Comptroller  of  the 
State.  His  labors  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  Congress  and  as  Comptroller,  had  given 
him  very  considerable  fame.  The  Whigs  were 
casting  about  to  find  suitable  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. Far  away  on  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
there  was  a rough  old  soldier,  who  had  fought 


one  or  two  successful  battles  with  the  Mexicans, 
which  had  caused  his  name  to  be  proclaimed  in 
trumpet-tones  all  over  the  land  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidency.  But  it  was  necessary  to  associate 
with  him  on  the  same  ticket  some  man  of  repu- 
tation as  a statesman. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the 
names  of  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore 
became  the  rallying-cry  of  the  Whigs,  as  their 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
Whig  ticket  was  signally  triumphant.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1849,  Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated 
President,  and  Millard  Fillmore  Vice-President, 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  President  Taylor, 
about  one  year  and  four  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  died.  By  the 
Constitution,  Vice-President  Fillmore  thus  be- 
came President.  He  appointed  a very  able  cabi- 
net, of  which  the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster  was 
Secretary  of  State;  nevertheless,  he  had  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  since  the  opposition 
had  a majority  in  both  Houses.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  to  conciliate  the  South;  but  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  the  South  felt  the  inadequacy  of  all 
measures  of  transient  conciliation.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  free  States  was  so  rapidly  increasing 
over  that  of  the  slave  States,  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  power  of  the  Government  should  soon 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  free  States.  The  fa- 
mous compromise  measures  were  adopted  under 
Mr.  Fillmore's  administration,  and  the  Japan  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1853,  he,  having  served  one  term,  retired. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  “Know-Nothing”  party,  but 
was  beaten  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  After  that  Mr. 
Fillmore  lived  in  retirement.  During  the  terri- 
ble conflict  of  civil  war,  he  was  mostly  silent.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  his  sympathies  were 
rather  with  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw our  institutions.  President  Fillmore  kept 
aloof  from  the  conflict,  without  any  cordial  words 
of  cheer  to  one  party  or  the  other.  He  was  thus 
forgotten  by  both.  He  lived  to  a ripe  old  age, 
and  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1S74. 
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RANKLIN  PIERCE,  the  fourteenth  Presi-  ! 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.,  November  23,  1S04.  His  ' 
father  was  a Revolutionary  soldier,  who  with  his 
own  strong  arm  hewed  out  a home  in  the  wilder-  \ 
ness.  Pie  was  a man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of 
strong,  though  uncultivated,  mind,  and  was  an  un- 
compromising Democrat.  The  mother  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce  was  all  that  a son  could  desire — an  in- 
telligent, prudent,  affectionate,  Christian  woman. 

Franklin,  who  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children, 
was  a remarkably  bright  and  handsome  boy, 
generous,  warm-hearted  and  brave.  He  won 
alike  the  love  of  old  and  young.  The  boys  on 
the  play-ground  loved  him.  Plis  teachers  loved 
him.  The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with  pride 
and  affection.  He  was  by  instinct  a gentleman, 
always  speaking  kind  words,  and  doing  kind 
deeds,  with  a peculiar,  unstudied  tact  which 
taught  him  what  was  agreeable.  Without  de- 
veloping any  precocity  of  genius,  or  any  unnatural 
devotion  to  books,  he  was  a good  scholar,  and  in 
body  and  mind  a finely  developed  boy. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1820, 
he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Me. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  in 
the  college.  The  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
the  unvarying  courtesy  of  his  demeanor,  his  rank 
as  a scholar,  and  genial  nature,  rendered  him  a 
universal  favorite.  There  was  something  pe- 
culiarly winning  in  his  address,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently not  in  the  slightest  degree  studied — it  was 
the  simple  outgushing  of  his  own  magnanimous 
and  loving  nature. 

Upon  graduating,  in  the  year  1S24,  Franklin 
Pierce  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Woodbury,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 


lawyers  of  the  State,  and  a man  of  great  private 
worth.  The  eminent  social  qualities  of  the  young 
lawyer,  his  father’s  prominence  as  a public  man, 
and  the  brilliant  political  career  into  which  Judge 
Woodbury  was  entering,  all  tended  to  entice  Mr. 
Pierce  into  the  fascinating  yet  perilous  path  of 
political  life.  With  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Gen.  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Hillsborough,  and  was  soon  elected  to  represent 
the  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  Here  he 
served  for  four  years.  The  last  turo  years  lie  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  bj-  a very  large 
vote 

In  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  Congress.  In  1837,  being 
then  but  thirty-three  years  old,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  taking  his  seat  just  as  Mr.  Van  Buren 
commenced  his  administration.  He  was  the 
youngest  member  in  the  Senate.  In  the  year 
1834,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Means  Appleton,  a 
lady  of  rare  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  one 
admirably  fitted  to  adorn  every  station  with  which 
her  husband  was  honored.  Of  the  three  sons  who 
were  born  to  them,  all  now  sleep  with  their  par- 
ents in  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Pierce,  with  growing 
fame  and  increasing  business  as  a lawyer,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  New 
Hampshire.  President  Polk,  upon  his  accession 
to  office,  appointed  Mr.  Pierce  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States;  but  the  offer  was  declined 
in  consequence  of  numerous  professional  engage- 
ments at  home,  and  the  precarious  state  of  Mrs. 
Pierce’s  health.  He  also,  about  the  same  time, 
declined  the  nomination  for  Governor  by  the 
Democratic  party.  The  war  with  Mexico  called 
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Mr.  Pierce  into  the  army.  Receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  Brigadier-General,  he  embarked  with  a 
pouion  of  his  troops  at  Newport,  R I.,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1847.  He  took  an  important  part 
in  this  war,  proving  himself  a brave  and  true  sol- 
dier. 

When  Gen.  Pierce  reached  his  home  in  his  na- 
tive State,  he  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  coldly  by  his 
opponents.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, very-  frequently  taking  an  active  part  in 
political  questions,  giving  his  cordial  support  to 
the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  compromise  measures  met  cordially  with  his 
approval,  and  he  strenuously  advocated  the  en- 
forcement of  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
which  so  shocked  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the 
North.  He  thus  became  distinguished  as  a 
“ Northern  man  with  Southern  principles.”  The 
strong  partisans  of  slavery  in  the  South  conse- 
quently regarded  him  as  a man  whom  they  could 
safely  trust  in  office  to  earn-  out  their  plans. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1S52,  the  Democratic  con- 
vention met  in  Baltimore  to  nominate  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  For  four  days  they  contin- 
ued in  session,  and  in  thirty-five  ballotings  no  one 
had  obtained  a two-thirds  vote.  Not  a vote  thus 
far  had  been  thrown  for  Gen.  Pierce.  Then  the 
Virginia  delegation  brought  forward  his  name. 
There  were  fourteen  more  ballotings,  during  which 
Gen.  Pierce  constantly  gained  strength,  until,  at 
the  forty-ninth  ballot,  he  received  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  votes,  and  all  other  candidates 
eleven.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was  the  Whig  can- 
didate. Gen.  Pierce  was  chosen  with  great  una- 
nimity. Only  four  States — Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky  and  Tennessee — cast  their  elec- 
toral votes  against  him.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce 
was  therefore  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 

His  administration  proved  one  of  the  most 
stormy  our  country'  had  ever  experienced.  The 
controversy  between  slavery  and  freedom  was 
then  approaching  its  culminating  point.  It  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  to  be  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  them,  and  that  this  nation 
could  not  long  exist  ‘ ‘ half  slave  and  half  tree.” 


President  Pierce,  during  the  whole  of  his  admin- 
istration, did  everything  he  could  to  conciliate  the 
South;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  conflict  every 
year  grew  more  violent,  and  threats  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  were  borne  to  the  North  on 
every  Southern  breeze. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Presi- 
dent Pierce  approached  the  close  of  his  four- 
years  term  of  office.  The  North  had  become 
thoroughly  alienated  from  him.  The  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  goaded  by  great  outrages,  had  been 
rapidly  increasing;  all  the  intellectual  ability  and 
social  worth  of  President  Pierce  were  forgotten  in 
deep  reprehension  of  his  administrative  acts.  The 
slaveholders  of  the  South  also,  unmindful  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  advocated  those  meas- 
ures of  Government  which  they  approved,  and 
perhaps  feeling  that  he  had  rendered  himself 
so  unpopular  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  accepta- 
bly serve  them,  ungratefully  dropped  him,  and 
nominated  James  Buchanan  to  succeed  him. 

O11  the  4th  of  March,  1S57,  President  Pierce  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Concord.  His  three  chil- 
dren were  all  dead,  his  last  surviving  child  hav- 
ing been  killed  before  his  eyes  in  a railroad  acci- 
dent; and  his  wife,  one  of  the  most  estimable  and 
accomplished  of  ladies,  was  rapidly  sinking  in 
consumption.  The  hour  of  dreadful  gloom  soon 
came,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world  without 
wife  or  child. 

When  the  terrible  Rebellion  burst  forth  which 
divided  our  country  into  two  parties,  and  two 
only,  Mr.  Pierce  remained  steadfast  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  always  cherished,  and  gave 
his  sympathies  to  that  pro-slavery'  party'  with 
which  he  had  ever  been  allied.  He  declined  to 
do  anything,  either  by'  voice  or  pen,  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  National  Government.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Concord  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  October,  1869.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  social  of  men,  an  hon- 
ored communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
one  of  the  kindest  of  neighbors.  Generous  to  a 
fault,  he  contributed  liberally  toward  the  allevia- 
tion of  suffering  and  want,  and  many  of  his 
towns-people  were  often  gladdened  by  his  material 
bounty. 
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AMES  BUCHANAN,  the  fifteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  a small 
frontier  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge 
of  the  Alleghanies,  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1791.  The  place  where  the 
humble  cabin  home  stood  was  called  Stony  Bat- 
ter. His  father  was  a native  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  emigrated  in  1783,  with  little  prop- 
erty save  his  own  strong  arms.  Five  years  after- 
ward he  married  Elizabeth  Spear,  the  daughter 
of  a respectable  farmer,  and,  with  his  young  bride, 
plunged  into  the  wilderness,  staked  his  claim, 
reared  his  log  hut,  opened  a clearing  with  his 
axe,  and  settled  down  thereto  perform  his  obscure 
part  in  the  drama  of  life.  When  James  was  eight 
years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  the  village  of 
Mereersburg,  where  his  son  was  placed  at  school, 
and  commenced  a course  of  study  in  English, 
Latin  and  Greek.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, at  Carlisle.  Here  he  developed  remarkable 
talent,  and  took  his  stand  among  the  first  scholars 
in  the  institution. 

In  the  year  1809,  he  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  his  class.  He  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age;  tall  and  graceful,  vigorous  in  health, 
fond  of  athletic  sports,  an  unerring  shot,  and  en- 
livened with  an  exuberant  flow  of  animal  spirits. 
He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1812,  when  he  was  but  twenty -one  years 
of  age. 

In  1820,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  run  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  elected,  and  for 
ten  years  he  remained  a member  of  the  Lower 
House.  During  the  vacations  of  Congress,  he 


occasionally  tried  some  important  case.  In  1831 
he  retired  altogether  from  the  toils  of  his  profes- 
sion, having  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 

Gen.  Jackson,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency, appointed  Mr.  Buchanan  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia. The  duties  of  his  mission  he  performed 
with  ability,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
Upon  his  return,  in  1833,  was  elected  to  a seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  there  met  as 
his  associates  Webster,  Clay,  Wright  and  Cal- 
houn. He  advocated  the  measures  proposed  by 
President  Jackson,  of  making  reprisals  against 
France  to  enforce  the  payment  of  our  claims 
against  that  country,  and  defended  the  course  of 
the  President  in  his  unprecedented  and  wholesale 
removal  from  office  of  those  who  were  not  the 
supporters  of  his  administration.  Upon  this 
question  he  was  brought  into  direct  collision  with 
Henry  Clay.  He  also,  with  voice  and  vote,  ad- 
vocated expunging  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate 
the  vote  of  censure  against  Gen.  Jackson  for  re- 
moving the  deposits.  Earnestly  he  opposed  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  urged  the  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of 
anti-slavery  documents  by  the  United  States 
mails.  As  to  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
he  advocated  that  they  should  be  respectfully  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  reply  should  be  returned 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject.  “ Congress,”  said  he,  “might  as  well 
undertake  to  interfere  with  slavery  under  a for- 
eign government  as  in  any  of  the  States  where  it 
now  exists.” 

Upon  Mr.  Polk’s  accession  to  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Buchanan  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  as 
I such  took  his  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the 
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conduct  of  the  Mexican  War.  Mr.  Polk  assumed 
that  crossing  the  Nueces  by  the  American 
troops  into  the  disputed  territory  was  not  wrong, 
but  for  the  Mexicans  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
into  Texas  was  a declaration  of  war.  No  candid 
man  can  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  the 
course  our  Government  pursued  in  that  movement. 

Mr.  Buchanan  identified  himself  thoroughly 
with  the  party  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  slaver}',  and  brought  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind  to  bear  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 
He  gave  his  cordial  approval  to  the  compromise 
measures  of  1S50,  which  included  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Mr.  Pierce,  upon  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  honored  Mr.  Buchanan  with  the  mis- 
sion to  England. 

In  the  year  1856,  a national  Democratic  Con- 
vention nominated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  political  conflict  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  in  which  our  country  has  ever  engaged. 
All  the  friends  of  slaver}'  were  on  one  side;  all 
the  advocates  of  its  restriction  and  final  abolition 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Fremont,  the  candidate  of  the 
enemies  of  slavery,  received  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  was  elected. 
The  popular  vote  stood  1,340,618  for  Fremont, 
1,224,750  for  Buchanan.  On  March  4,  1S57, 
the  latter  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  far  advanced  in  life.  Only 
four  years  were  wanting  to  fill  up  his  three-score 
years  and  ten.  His  own  friends,  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  allied  in  political  principles  i 
and  action  for  years,  were  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government,  that  they  might  rear 
upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  institutions  a nation 
whose  corner-stone  should  be  human  slavery.  In 
this  emergency,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  hopelessly 
bewildered.  He  could  not,  with  his  long-avowed 
principles,  consistently  oppose  the  State  Rights 
party  in  their  assumptions.  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  bound  by  his  oath  faithfully  to 
administer  the  laws,  he  could  not,  without  per- 
jury of  the  grossest  kind,  unite  with  those  en- 
deavoring to  overthrow  the  Republic.  He  there- 
fore did  nothing. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administra- 


tion nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  next  Presidential  canvass. 
The  pro-slavery  party  declared  that  if  he  were 
elected  and  the  control  of  the  Government  were 
thus  taken  from  their  hands,  they  would  secede 
from  the  Union,  taking  with  them  as  they  retired 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington  and  the 
lion's  share  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  the  slave- 
holders claiming  the  right  to  secede,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  avowing  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  prevent  it,  one  of  the  most  pitiable  exhibitions 
of  governmental  imbecility  was  exhibited  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  He  declared  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws  in  any  State 
which  had  withdrawn,  or  which  was  attempting 
to  withdraw,  from  the  Union.  This  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  sword-hilt,  he  exclaimed:  “The  Union 

must  and  shall  be  preserved!” 

South  Carolina  seceded  in  December,  1S60, 
nearly  three  months  before  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Buchanan  looked  on  in 
listless  despair.  The  rebel  flag  was  raised  in 
Charleston;  Ft.  Sumter  was  besieged;  our  forts, 
navy-yards  and  arsenals  were  seized;  our  depots 
of  military  stores  were  plundered,  and  our  cus- 
tom-houses and  post-offices  were  appropriated  by 
the  rebels. 

The  energy  of  the  rebels  and  the  imbecility  of 
our  Executive  were  alike  marvelous.  The  na- 
tion looked  on  in  agony,  waiting  for  the  slow 
weeks  to  glide  away  and  close  the  administration, 
so  terrible  in  its  weakness.  At  length  the  long- 
looked-for  hour  of  deliverance  came,  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  to  receive  the  scepter. 

The  administration  of  President  Buchanan  was 
certainly  the  most  calamitous  our  country  has  ex- 
perienced. His  best  friends  can  not  recall  it  with 
pleasure.  And  still  more  deplorable  it  is  for  his 
fame,  that  in  that  dreadful  conflict  which  rolled 
its  billows  of  flame  and  blood  over  our  whole 
land,  no  word  came  from  his  lips  to  indicate  his 
wish  that  our  country’s  banner  should  triumph 
over  the  flag  of  the  Rebellion.  He  died  at  his 
Wheatland  retreat,  June  1,  1S6S. 
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BRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky. , February  12,  1809.  About 
the  year  1780,  a man  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  left  Virginia  with  his  family  and  moved 
into  the  then  wilds  of  Kentucky.  Only  two  years 
after  this  emigration,  and  while  still  a young  man, 
he  was  working  one  day  in  a field,  when  an  Indian 
stealthily  approached  and  killed  him.  His  widow7 
was  left  in  extreme  poverty  with  five  little  chil- 
dren, three  boys  and  two  girls.  Thomas,  the 
youngest  of  the  boys,  and  the  father  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  four  years  of  age  at  his 
father’s  death. 

When  twenty-eight  years  old,  Thomas  Lincoln 
built  a log  cabin,  and  married  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
daughter  of  another  family  of  poor  Kentucky 
emigrants,  who  had  also  come  from  Virginia. 
Their  second  child  wTas  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  The  mother  of  Abraham  was 
a noble  woman,  gentle,  loving,  pensive,  created 
to  adorn  a palace,  but  doomed  to  toil  and  pine,  and 
die  in  a hovel.  “ All  that  I am,  or  hope  to  be,” 
exclaimed  the  grateful  son,  “ I owe  to  my  angel- 
mother.”  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  his 
father  sold  his  cabin  and  small  farm  and  moved 
to  Indiana,  where  two  years  later  his  mother  died. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  lot  of  this  lowly 
family  was  the  usual  lot  of  humanity.  There 
were  joys  and  griefs,  weddings  and  funerals. 
Abraham’s  sister  Sarah,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  was  married  when  a child  of  but  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  soon  died.  The  family 
was  gradually  scattered,  and  Thomas  Lincoln 
sold  out  his  squatter’s  claim  in  1830,  and  emi- 
grated to  Macon  County,  111. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  With  vigorous  hands  he  aided  his  father 
in  rearing  another  log  cabin,  and  worked  quite 
diligently  at  this  until  he  saw  the  family  com- 
fortably settled,  and  their  small  lot  of  enclosed 
prairie  planted  with  corn,  when  he  announced  to 


his  father  his  intention  to  leave  home,  and  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  fortune.  Little 
did  he  or  his  friends  imagine  how  brilliant  that 
fortune  was  to  be.  He  saw  the  value  of  educa- 
tion and  was  intensely  earnest  to  improve  his 
mind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Religion  he 
revered.  His  morals  were  pure,  and  he  was  un- 
contaminated by  a single  vice. 

Young  Abraham  worked  for  a time  as  a hired 
laborer  among  the  farmers.  Then  he  went  to 
Springfield,  wdiere  he  was  employed  in  building 
a large  flat-boat.  In  this  he  took  a herd  of  swine, 
floated  them  down  the  Sangamon  to  Illinois,  and 
thence  by  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  What- 
ever Abraham  Lincoln  undertook,  he  performed 
so  faithfully  as  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  his 
employers.  In  this  adventure  the  latter  were 
so  well  pleased,  that  upon  his  return  they  placed 
a store  and  mill  under  his  care. 

In  1832,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  he  enlisted  and  was  chosen  Captain  of  a 
company-  He  returned  to  Sangamon  County, 
and,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
a candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but  was  defeated. 
He  soon  after  received  from  Andrew  J ackson  the 
appointment  of  Postmaster  of  New  Salem.  His 
only  post-office  was  his  hat.  All  the  letters  he 
received  he  carried  there,  ready  to  deliver  to  those 
he  chanced  to  meet.  He  studied  surveying,  and 
soon  made  this  his  business.  I11  1834  he  again 
became  a candidate  for  the  Legislature  and  was 
elected.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Springfield,  advised  him 
to  study  law.  He  walked  from  New  Salem  to 
Springfield,  borrowed  of  Mr.  Stuart  a load  of 
books,  carried  them  back,  and  began  his  legal 
studies.  When  the  Legislature  assembled,  he 
trudged  on  foot  with  his  pack  on  his  back  one 
hundred  miles  to  Vandalia,  then  the  capital.  In 
1836  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature.  Here 
it  was  lie  first  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1839 
he  removed  to  Springfield  and  began  the  practice 
of  law.  His  success  with  the  jury  was  so  great 
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that  he  was  soon  engaged  in  almost  every  noted 
case  in  the  circuit. 

In  1854  the  great  discussion  began  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. In  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Illinois,  in  1S56,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  at 
once  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  party. 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  speeches  in  opposition  to  Senator 
Douglas  in  the  contest  in  1858  for  a seat  in  the 
Senate,  form  a most  notable  part  of  his  history. 
The  issue  was  on  the  slavery  question,  and  he 
took  the  broad  ground  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  defeated  in  this  contest,  but  won  a 
far  higher  prize. 

The  great  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1S60.  The  delegates 
and  strangers  who  crowded  the  city  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  An  immense  building  j 
called  “The  Wigwam,’’  was  reared  to  accommo-  j 
date  the  convention.  There  were  eleven  candi-  j 
dates  for  whom  votes  were  thrown.  William  H. 
Seward,  a man  whose  fame  as  a statesman  had  ; 
long  filled  the  land,  was  the  most  prominent.  It 
was  generally  supposed  he  would  be  the  nomi- 
nee. Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  received  the 
nomination  on  the  third  ballot. 

Election  day  came,  and  Air.  Lincoln  received 
one  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  votes  out  of  two 
hundred  and  three  cast,  and  was,  therefore,  con- 
stitutionally elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  tirade  of  abuse  that  was  poured  upon  this 
good  and  merciful  man,  especially  by  the  slave- 
holders, was  greater  than  upon  any  other  man 
ever  elected  to  this  high  position.  In  February, 
1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  started  for  Washington,  stop- 
ping in  all  the  large  cities  on  his  way,  making 
speeches.  The  whole  journey  was  fraught  with 
much  danger.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  had 
already  seceded,  and  several  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation were  afterward  brought  to  light.  A gang 
in  Baltimore  had  arranged  upon  his  arrival  to 
“get  up  a row,”  and  in  the  confusion  to  make 
sure  of  his  death  with  revolvers  and  hand-gren- 
ades. A detective  unravelled  the  plot.  A secret 
and  special  train  was  provided  to  take  him  from 
Harrisburg,  through  Baltimore,  at  an  unexpected  | 


hour  of  the  night.  The  tram  started  at  half-past 
ten,  and  to  prevent  any  possible  communication 
on  the  part  of  the  Secessionists  with  their  Con- 
federate gang  in  Baltimore,  as  soon  as  the  train 
had  started  the  telegraph-wires  were  cut.  Mr. 
Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  safety  and  was 
inaugurated,  although  great  anxiety  was  felt  by 
all  loyal  people. 

- In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
to  Mr.  Seward  the  Department  of  State,  and  to 
other  prominent  opponents  before  the  convention 
he  gave  important  positions;  but  during  no  other 
administration  had  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
President  been  so  manifold,  and  the  responsibilities 
so  great,  as  those  which  fell  to  his  lot.  Knowing 
this,  and  feeling  his  own  weakness  and  inability 
to  meet,  and  in  his  own  strength  to  cope  with, 
the  difficulties,  he  learned  early  to  seek  Divine 
wisdom  and  guidance  in  determining  his  plans, 
and  Divine  comfort  in  all  his  trials,  both  personal 
and  national.  Contrary  to  his  own  estimate  of 
himself,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  cour- 
ageous of  men.  He  went  directly -into  the  rebel 
capital  just  as  the  retreating  foe  was  leaving,  with 
no  guard  but  a few  sailors.  From  the  time  lie 
had  left  Springfield,  in  1861,  however,  plans  had 
been  made  for  his  assassination,  and  he  at  las', 
fell  a victim  to  one  of  them.  April  14,  1S65,  he, 
with  Gen.  Grant,  was  urgently  invited  to  attend 
Ford’s  Theatre.  It  was  announced  that  they 
would  be  present.  Gen.  Grant,  however,  left  the 
eitv.  President  Lincoln,  feeling,  with  his  char- 
acteristic kindliness  of  heart,  that  it  would  be  a 
disappointment  if  he  should  fail  them,  vers-  re- 
luctantly consented  to  go.  While  listening  to 
the  play,  an  actor  by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  entered  the  box  where  the  President  and 
family  were  seated,  and  fired  a bullet  into  his 
brain.  He  died  the  next  morning  at  seven 
o’clock. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
a nation  plunged  into  such  deep  grief  by  the  death 
of  its  ruler.  Strong  men  met  in  the  streets  and 
wept  in  speechless  anguish.  Ilis  was  a life  which 
will  fitly  become  a model.  Ilis  name  as  the 
Savior  of  his  country  will  live  with  that  of  Wash 
ington’s,  its  Father. 
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NDREW  JOHNSON,  seventeenth  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  early  life  of  An- 
drew Johnson  contains  but  the  record  of  pov- 
erty, destitution  and  friendlessness.  He  was  born 
December  29,  1808,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  His  par- 
ents, belonging  to  the  class  of  “poor  whites” 
of  the  South,  were  in  such  circumstances  that  they 
could  not  confer  even  the  slightest  advantages  of 
education  upon  their  child.  When  Andrew  was 
five  years  of  age,  his  father  accidentally  lost  his 
life,  while  heroically  endeavoring  to  save  a friend 
from  drowning.  Until  ten  years  of  age,  Andrew 
was  a ragged  boy  about  the  streets,  supported  by 
the  labor  of  his  mother,  who  obtained  her  living 
with  her  own  hands. 

He  then,  having  never  attended  a school  one 
day,  and  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write, was 
apprenticed  to  a tailor  in  his  native  town.  A gen- 
tleman was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  tailor’s 
shop  occasionally,  and  reading  to  the  boys  at 
work  there.  He  often  read  from  the  speeches  of 
distinguished  British  statesmen.  Andrew,  who 
was  endowed  with  a mind  of  more  than  ordinary- 
ability,  became  much  interested  in  these  speeches; 
his  ambition  was  roused,  and  he  was  inspired  with 
a strong  desire  to  learn  to  read. 

He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  alphabet, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  learned  his  letters.  He  then  called  upon 
the  gentleman  to  borrow  the  book  of  speeches. 
The  owner,  pleased  with  his  zeal,  not  only  gave 
him  the  book,  but  assisted  him  in  learning  to  com- 
bine the  letters  into  words.  Under  such  difficul- 
ties he  pressed  onward  laboriously,  spending  usu- 
ally ten  or  twelve  hours  at  work  in  the  shop,  and 
then  robbing  himself  of  rest  and  recreation  to  de- 
vote such  time  as  he  could  to  reading. 

He  went  to  Tennessee  in  1826,  and  located  at 


Greenville,  where  he  married  a young  lady  who 
possessed  some  education.  Under  her  instructions 
he  learned  to  w-rite  and  cipher.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  village  debating  society,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  students  of  Greenville  College. 
In  1828,  he  organized  a working  man’s  party, 
which  elected  him  Alderman,  and  iti  1830  elected 
him  Mayor,  U'hicli  position  he  held  three  years. 

He  now  began  to  take  a lively  interest  in 
political  affairs,  identifying  himself  with  the  work- 
ing-class, to  which  he  belonged.  In  1835,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Tennessee.  He  was  then  just  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  became  a very  active 
member  of  the  Legislature,  gave  his  support  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1S40  “stumped  the 
State,’’  advocating  Martin  Van  Buren’s  claims  to 
the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Gen. 
Harrison.  In  this  campaign  he  acquired  much 
readiness  as  a speaker,  and  extended  and  increased 
his  reputation. 

In  1841,  he  was  elected  State  Senator;  in  1843, 
he  was  elected  a Member  of  Congress,  and  by  suc- 
cessive elections  held  that  important  post  for  ten 
years.  In  1853,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Tenn- 
essee, and  wras  re-elected  in  1855-  In  all  these 
responsible  positions,  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  distinguished  ability,  and  proved  himself  the 
warm  friend  of  the  working  classes.  I11  1S57,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 

Years  before,  in  1S45,  he  had  warmly  advocated 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  stating,  however,  as  his 
reason,  that  he  thought  this  annexation  would 
probably  prove  “to  be  the  gateway  out  of  which 
the  sable  sons  of  Africa  are  to  pass  from  bondage 
to  freedom,  and  become  merged  in  a population 
congenial  to  themselves.”  In  1S50,  he  also  sup- 
ported the  compromise  measures,  the  two  essen- 
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tial  features  of  which  were,  that  the  white  people 
of  the  Territories  should  be  permitted  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  would  enslave  the 


the  North  should  return  to  the  South  persons  who 
attempted  to  escape  from  slavery'. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  never  ashamed  of  his  lowly 
origin:  on  the  contrary,  he  often  took  pride  in 
avowing  that  he  owed  his  distinction  to  his  own 
exertions.  “Sir,”  said  he  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  “I  do  not  forget  that  I am  a mechanic; 
neither  do  I forget  that  Adam  was  a tailor  and 
sewed  fig-leaves,  and  that  our  Savior  was  the  son 
of  a carpenter.” 

In  the  Charleston-Baltimore  convention  of  i860, 
he  was  the  choice  of  the  Tennessee  Democrats  for 
the  Presidency.  I11  1861,  when  the  purpose  of 
the  Southern  Democracy  became  apparent,  he  took 
a decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  held 
that  “slavery  must  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
Union  at  whatever  cost.”  He  returned  to  Tenn- 
essee, and  repeatedly  imperiled  his  own  life  to 
protect  the  Unionists  of  that  State.  Tennessee 
having  seceded  from  the  Union,  President  Lincoln, 
on  March  4,  1862,  appointed  him  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  he  established  the  most 
stringent  military  rule.  His  numerous  proclama- 
tions attracted  wide  attention.  In  1864,  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  April  15,  1865, 
became  President.  In  a speech  two  days  later  he 
said,  “The  American  people  must  be  taught,  if 
they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a crime 
and  must  be  punished;  that  the  Government  will  j 
not  always  bear  with  its  enemies;  that  it  is  strong 
not  only  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  * * The 

people  must  understand  that  it  (treason)  is  the 
blackest  of  crimes,  and  will  surely  be  punished.” 
Yet  his  whole  administration,  the  history  of  which 
is  so  well  known,  was  in  utter  inconsistency  with, 
and  in  the  most  violent  opposition  to,  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  that  speech. 

In  his  loose  policy  of  reconstruction  and  general 
amnesty,  he  was  opposed  by  Congress,  and  he 
characterized  Congress  as  a new  rebellion,  and 
lawlessly  defied  it  in  everything  possible  to  the  ut- 
most. In  the  beginning  of  1868,  on  account  of 


“High  crimes  and  misdemeanors,”  the  principal 
of  which  was  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  in 
violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  articles  of 
impeachment  were  preferred  against  him,  and  the 
trial  began  March  23. 

It  was  very  tedious,  continuing  for  nearly  three 
months.  A test  article  of  the  impeachment  was 
j at  length  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  action.  It 
was  certain  that  as  the  court  voted  upon  that  ar- 
ticle'so  would  it  vote  upon  all.  Thirty-four  voices 
pronounced  the  President  guilt}'.  As  a two-thirds 
vote  was  necessary'  to  his  condemnation,  he  was 
pronounced  acquitted,  notwithstanding  the  great 
majority  against  him.  The  change  of  one  vote 
from  the  not  guilty  side  would  have  sustained  the 
impeachment. 

The  President,  for  the  remainder  of  his  term, 
was  but  little  regarded.  He  continued,  though 
impotently,  his  conflict  with  Congress.  His  own 
party  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  renominate 
him  for  the  Presidency.  The  Nation  rallied  with 
enthusiasm,  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington, around  the  name  of  Gen.  Grant.  Andrew 
Johnson  v’as  forgotten.  The  bullet  of  the  assassin 
introduced  him  to  the  President’s  chair.  Not- 
withstanding this,  never  was  there  presented  to  a 
man  a better  opportunity  to  immortalize  his  name, 
and  to  win  the  gratitude  of  a nation.  He  failed 
utterly.  He  retired  to  his  home  in  Greenville, 
Tenn.,  taking  no  very  active  part  in  politics  until 
1875.  On  January  26,  after  an  exciting  struggle, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
United  States  Senator  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congess, 
and  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  at  the  special  ses- 
sion convened  by  President  Grant,  on  the  5th  of 
March.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1875,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent  made  a visit  to  his  daughter's  home,  near 
Carter  Station,  Tenn.  When  he  started  on  his 
journey,  he  was  apparently  in  his  usual  vigorous 
health,  but  on  reaching  the  residence  of  his  child 
the  following  day,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
which  rendered  him  unconscious.  He  rallied  oc- 
casionally, but  finally  passed  away  at  2 A.  M.. 
July  31,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  His  funeral  was 
held  at  Greenville,  on  the  3d  of  August,  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect. 
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HLYSSES  S.  GRANT,  the  eighteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  horn  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1822,  of  Christian  parents,  in 
a humble  home  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  banks  , 
of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after,  his  father  moved  to  | 
Georgetown,  Brown  County,  Ohio.  In  this  re-  1 
mote  frontier  hamlet,  Ulysses  received  a common- 
school  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
the  year  1S39,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  Here  he  was  regarded  as  a solid, 
sensible  young  man,  of  fair  ability,  and  of  sturdy, 
honest  character.  He  took  respectable  rank  as  a 
scholar.  In  June,  1S43,  he  graduated  about  the 
middle  in  his  class,  and  was  sent  as  Lieutenant  of 
Infantry  to  one  of  the  distant  military  posts  in  the 
Missouri  Territory.  Two  years  he  passed  in  these 
dreary  solitudes,  watching  the  vagabond  Indians. 

The  war  with  Mexico  came.  Lieut.  Grant  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  Corpus  Christi.  His 
first  battle  was  at  Palo  Alto.  There  was  no 
chance  here  for  the  exhibition  of  either  skill  or 
heroism,  nor  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  his  second 
battle.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  his  third  en- 
gagement, it  is  said  that  he  performed  a signal  | 
service  of  daring  and  skillful  horsemanship. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  Capt.  Grant 
returned  with  his  regiment  to  New  York,  and 
was  again  sent  to  one  of  the  military  posts  on  the 
frontier.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
causing  an  immense  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  to 
the  Pacific  shores,  Capt.  Grant  was  sent  with  a 
battalion  to  Ft.  Dallas,  in  Oregon,  for  the  protec-  * 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  immigrants.  But  life 
was  wearisome  in  those  wilds,  and  he  resigned  J 
his  commission  and  returned  to  the  States.  Hav- 
ing married,  he  entered  upon  the  cultivation  of  a 
small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  having  little 


skill  as  a farmer,  and  finding  his  toil  not  re- 
munerative, lie  turned  to  mercantile  life,  entering 
into  the  leather  business,  with  a younger  brother 
at  Galena,  111.  This  was  in  the  year  i860.  As 
the  tidings  of  the  rebels  firing  on  Ft.  Sumter 
reached  the  ears  of  Capt.  Grant  in  his  counting- 
room,  he  said:  “Uncle  Sam  has  educated  me 

for  the  army;  though  I have  served  him  through 
one  war,  I do  not  feel  that  I have  yet  repaid  the 
debt.  I am  still  ready  to  discharge  my  obliga- 
tions. I shall  therefore  buckle  on  my  sword  and 
see  Uncle  Sam  through  this  war  too.’’ 

He  went  into  the  streets,  raised  a company  of 
volunteers,  and  led  them  as  their  Captain  to 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  their 
sendees  were  offered  to  Gov.  Yates.  The  Gov- 
ernor, impressed  by  the  zeal  and  straightforward 
executive  ability  of  Capt.  Grant,  gave  him  a desk 
in  his  office  to  assist  in  the  volunteer  organiza- 
tion that  was  being  formed  in  the  State  in  behalf 
of  the  Government.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1S61, 
Capt.  Grant  received  a commission  as  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers. 
His  merits  as  a West  Point  graduate,  who  had 
sen-ed  for  fifteen  years  in  the  regular  army,  were 
such  that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  and  was  placed  in  command  at 
Cairo.  The  rebels  raised  their  banner  at  Padu- 
cah, near  the  mouth  -of  the  Tennessee  River. 
Scarcely  had  its  folds  appeared  in  the  breeze  ere 
Gen.  Grant  was  there.  The  rebels  fled,  their 
banner  fell,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  un- 
furled in  its  stead. 

He  entered  the  sendee  with  great  determina- 
tion and  immediately  began  active  duty.  This 
was  the  beginning,  and  until  the  surrender  of 
Lee  at  Richmond  he  was  ever  pushing  the  enemy 
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with  great  vigor  and  effectiveness.  At  Belmont, 
a few  days  later,  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
rebels,  then  at  Ft.  Henry  won  another  victory . 
Then  came  the  brilliant  fight  at  Ft.  Donelson. 
The  nation  was  electrified  by  the  victory',  and  the 
brave  leader  of  the  boys  in  blue  was  immediately 
made  a Major-General,  and  the  military  district 
of  Tennessee  was  assigned  to  him. 

Like  all  great  captains,  Gen.  Grant  knew  well 
how  to  secure  the  results  of  victory.  He  imme- 
diately pushed  on  to  the  enemies’  lines.  Then 
came  the  terrible  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Corinth,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  Gen. 
Pemberton  made  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  city  with  over  thirty  thousand  men  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy -two  cannon.  The  fall  of 
Vicksburg  was  by  far  the  most  severe  blow  which 
the  rebels  had  thus  far  encountered,  and  opened 
up  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 

Gen.  Grant  was  next  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Gen.  Banks  in  a movement  upon  Texas,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  received  severe  injuries,  from 
which  he  was  laid  up  for  months.  He  then 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  Gens.  Rosecrans  and  Thomas 
at  Chattanooga,  and  by  a wonderful  series  of 
strategic  and  technical  measures  put  the  Union 
army  in  fighting  condition.  Then  followed  the 
bloody  battles  at  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  routed  with  great  loss.  This  won  for  him 
unbounded  praise  in  the  North.  On  the  4th  of 
February,  1864,  Congress  revived  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  rank  was  conferred 
on  Gen.  Grant.  He  repaired  to  Washington  to 
receive  his  credentials  and  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  office. 

Gen.  Grant  decided  as  soon  as  he  took  charge 
of  the  army  to  concentrate  the  widely-dispersed 
National  troops  for  an  attack  upon  Richmond, 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  rebellion,  and  endeavor 
there  to  destroy  the  rebel  armies  which  would  be 
promptly  assembled  from  all  quarters  for  its  de- 
fense. The  whole  continent  seemed  to  tremble 
under  the  tramp  of  these  majestic  armies,  rushing 
to  the  decisive  battle-field.  Steamers  were  crowd- 
ed with  troops.  Railway  trains  were  burdened 


with  closely-packed  thousands.  His  plans  were 
comprehensive,  and  involved  a series  of  cam- 
paigns, which  were  executed  with  remarkable 
energy  and  ability,  and  were  consummated  at  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  April  9,  1865. 

The  war  was  ended.  The  Union  was  saved. 
The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  de- 
clared Gen.  Grant  to  be  the  most  prominent  in- 
strument in  its  salvation.  The  eminent  sendees 
he  had  thus  rendered  the  country'  brought  him 
conspicuously  forward  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  chair. 

At  the  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago, 
May  21,  1868,  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
for  the  Presidency',  and  at  the  autumn  election 
received  a majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  out  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety'-four  electoral  votes. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  ot 
June,  1S72,  placed  Gen.  Grant  in  nomination  for 
a second  term  by'  a unanimous  vote.  The  selec- 
tion was  emphatically  indorsed  by  the  people  five 
months  later,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  elect- 
oral votes  being  cast  for  him. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Gen. 
Grant  started  upon  his  famous  trip  around  the 
world.  He  visited  almost  every  country  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  such  ovations  and  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  honor,  private  as  well  as  public  and  official, 
as  were  never  before  bestowed  upon  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  before 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1S80  for 
a renomination  for  President.  He  went  to  New 
York  and  embarked  in  the  brokerage  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Grant  & Ward.  The 
latter  proved  a villain,  wrecked  Grant’s  fortune, 
and  for  larceny  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  General  was  attacked  with  cancer  in  the 
throat,  but  suffered  in  his  stoic-like  manner,  never 
complaining.  He  was  re-instated  as  General  of 
the  Army,  and  retired  by  Congress.  The  cancer 
soon  finished  its  deadly  work,  and  July  23,  1SS5, 
the  nation  went  in  mourning  over  the  death  01 
the  illustrious  General. 
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UTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  the  nineteenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  October  4,  1S22,  almost 
three  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Ruther- 
ford Hayes.  His  ancestry  on  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  sides  was  of  the  most  honorable  char- 
acter. It  can  be  traced,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as 
1280,  when  Hayes  and  Rutherford  were  two 
Scottish  chieftains,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Baliol,  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.  Both 
families  belonged  to  the  nobility,  owned  extensive 
estates,  and  had  a large  following.  Misfortune 
overtaking  the  family,  George  Hayes  left  Scotland 
in  1680,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Conn.  His  son 
George  was  born  in  Windsor,  and  remained  there 
during  his  life.  Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  the  latter, 
married  Sarah  Eee,  and  lived  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage  until  his  death  in  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Ezekiel,  son  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  1724,  and  was 
a manufacturer  of  scythes  at  Bradford,  Conn. 
Rutherford  Hayes,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  grandfather 
of  President  Hayes,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  in 
August,  1756.  He  was  a farmer,  blacksmith  and 
tavern-keeper.  He  emigrated  to  Vermont  at  an 
unknown  date,  settling  in  Brattleboro,  where  he 
established  a hotel.  Here  his  son,  Rutherford 
Hayes,  the  father  of  President  Hayes,  was  born. 
He  was  married,  in  September,  1S13,  to  Sophia 
Birchard,  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  whose  ancestors 
emigrated  thither  from  Connecticut,  they  having 
been  among  the  wealthiest  and  best  families  of 
Norwich.  Her  ancestry  on  the  male  side  is 
traced  back  to  1635,  to  John  Birchard,  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  Norwich.  Both  of  her  grand- 
fathers were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary'  War. 

The  father  of  President  Hayes  was  an  industri- 
ous, frugal,  yet  open-hearted  man.  He  was  of  a 


mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  could  mend  a plow, 
knit  a stocking,  or  do  almost  anything  else  that 
he  chose  to  undertake.  He  was  a member  of  the 
church,  active  in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  town,  and  conducted  his  business  on  Chris- 
tian principles.  After  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812,  for  reasons  inexplicable  to  his  neighbors,  he 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  Ohio. 

The  journey  from  Vermont  to  Ohio  in  that  day, 
when  there  were  no  canals,  steamers,  or  rail- 
ways, was  a very  serious  affair.  A tour  of  in- 
spection was  first  made,  occupying  four  months. 
Mr.  Hayes  decided  to  move  to  Delaware,  where 
the  family  arrived  in  1S17.  He  died  July  22, 
1822,  a victim  of  malarial  fever,  less  than  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  son  of  whom  we 
write.  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  her  sore  bereavement, 
found  the  support  she  so  much  needed  in  her 
brother  Sardis,  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
household  from  the  day  of  its  departure  from 
Vermont,  and  in  an  orphan  girl,  whom  she  had 
adopted  some  time  before  as  an  act  of  charity. 

Rutherford  was  seven  years  old  before  he  went 
to  school.  His  education,  however,  was  not  neg- 
lected. He  probably  learned  as  much  from  his 
mother  and  sister  as  he  would  have  done  at 
school.  His  sports  were  almost  wholly  within 
doors,  his  playmates  being  his  sister  and  her  asso- 
ciates. These  circumstances  tended,  no  doubt,  to 
foster  that  gentleness  of  disposition  and  that  del- 
icate consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  which 
were  marked  traits  of  his  character. 

His  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  his  education;  and  as  the  boy’s  health 
had  improved,  and  he  was  making  good  progress 
in  his  studies,  he  proposed  to  send  him  to  college. 
His  preparation  commenced  with  a tutor  at  home; 
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but  he  was  afterwards  sent  for  one  year  to  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown, 
Conn.  He  entered  Kenyon  College  in  1838,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  1842. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Sparrow, 
Esq.,  in  Columbus.  Finding  his  opportunities 
for  study  in  Columbus  somewhat  limited,  he  de- 
termined to  enter  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

In  1845,  after  graduating  at  the  Law  School,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
shortly  afterward  went  into  practice  as  an  at- 
torney-at-law with  Ralph  P.  Buckland,  of  Fre- 
mont. Here  he  remained  three  years,  acquiring 
but  a limited  practice,  and  apparently  unambitious 
of  distinction  in  his  profession. 

In  1849  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  am- 
bition found  a new  stimulus.  For  several  years, 
however,  his  progress  was  slow.  Two  events 
occurring  at  this  period  had  a powerful  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  life.  One  of  these  was  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Lucy  Ware  Webb,  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Webb,  of  Chillicothe;  the  other  was 
his  introduction  to  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club, 
a body  embracing  among  its  members  such  men 
as  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gen.  John 
Pope,  Gov.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  and  many  others 
hardly  less  distinguished  in  after  life.  The  mar- 
riage was  a fortunate  one  in  every  respect,  as 
everybody  knows.  Not  one  of  all  the  wives  of 
our  Presidents  was  more  universally  admired, 
reverenced  and  beloved  than  was  Mrs.  Hayes,  and 
no  one  did  more  than  she  to  reflect  honor  upon 
American  womanhood.  The  LiteraryClub  brought  j 
Mr.  Hayes  into  constant  association  with  young 
men  of  high  character  and  noble  aims,  and  lured 
him  to  display  the  qualities  so  long  hidden  by  his 
bashfulness  and  modesty. 

In  1856  lie  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  the  nomination.  Two  years  later,  the  of- 
fice of  City  Solicitor  becoming  vacant,  the  City 
Council  elected  him  for  the  unexpired  term. 

In  1861,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  professional  life.  His  rank  at 


the  Bar  was  among  the  first.  But  the  news  of 
the  attack  on  Ft.  Sumter  found  him  eager  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  defense  of  his  country. 

His  military  record  was  bright  and  illustrious. 
In  October,  1861,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, and  in  August,  1862,  promoted  Colonel  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Regiment,  but  he  refused 
to  leave  his  old  comrades  and  go  among  strangers. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  was  made  Colonel  of 
his  old  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain he  received  a wound,  and  while  faint  and 
bleeding  displayed  courage  and  fortitude  that 
won  admiration  from  all. 

Col.  Hayes  was  detached  from  his  regiment, 
after  his  recovery,  to  act  as  Brigadier-General, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  celebrated  Kanawha 
division,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill  and 
Cedar  Creek,  he  was  promoted  Brigadier-General. 
He  was  also  breveted  Major-General,  “for  gallant 
and  distinguished  services  during  the  campaigns 
of  1864,  in  West  Virginia.”  In  the  course  of  his 
arduous  services,  four  horses  were  shot  from  un- 
der him,  and  he  was  wounded  four  times. 

In  1864,  Gen.  Hayes  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Second  Ohio  District,  which  had  long 
been  Democratic.  He  was  not  present  during  the 
campaign,  and  after  the  election  was  importuned 
to  resign  his  commission  in  the  army;  but  he  fi- 
nally declared,  “ I shall  never  come  to  Washing- 
ton until  I can  come  by  way  of  Richmond.  ’ ’ He 
was  re-elected  in  1866. 

In  1867,  Gen.  Playes  was  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio,  over  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  a popular 
Democrat,  and  in  1869  was  re-elected  over  George 
i H.  Pendleton.  He  was  elected  Governor  for  the 
third  term  in  1875. 

In  1876  he  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  Presidential  contest,  and 
after  a hard,  long  contest  was  chosen  President, 
and  was  inaugurated  Monday,  March  5,  1S77. 
He  served  his  full  term,  not,  however,  with  satis- 
faction to  his  party,  but  his  administration  was  an 
average  one.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  quietly  in  his  Ohio  home,  where  he 
1 passed  away  January  17,  1893. 
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AMES  A.  GARFIELD,  twentieth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  November  19, 
1831,  in  the  woods  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  Abram  and 
Eliza  (Ballou)  Garfield,  both  of  New  England 
ancestry,  and  from  families  well  known  in  the 
early  history. of  that  section  of  our  country,  but 
who  had  moved  to  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio, 
early'  in  its  settlement. 

The  house  in  which  James  A.  was  born  was 
not  unlike  the  houses  of  poor  Ohio  fanners  of 
that  day.  It  was  about  20  x 30  feet,  built  of  logs, 
with  the  spaces  between  the  logs  filled  with  clay. 
His  father  was  a hard-working  farmer,  and  he 
soon  had  his  fields  cleared,  an  orchard  planted, 
and  a log  bam  built.  The  household  comprised 
the  father  and  mother  and  their  four  children, 
Mehetabel,  Thomas,  Mary  and  James.  In  May, 
1823,  the  father  died  from  a cold  contracted  in 
helping  to  put  out  a forest  fire.  At  this  time 
James  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  and 
Thomas  about  ten  years  old.  No  one,  perhaps, 
can  tell  how  much  James  was  indebted  to  Iris 
brother’s  toil  and  self-sacrifice  during  the  twenty 
years  succeeding  his  father’s  death.  He  now 
lives  in  Michigan,  and  the  two  sisters  live  in  Solon, 
Ohio,  near  their  birthplace. 

The  early  educational  advantages  young  Gar- 
field enjoyed  were  very  limited,  yet  he  made  the 
most  of  them.  He  labored  at  farm  work  for 
others,  did  carpenter  work,  chopped  wood,  or  did 
anything  that  would  bring  in  a few  dollars  to  aid 
his  widowed  mother  in  her  struggles  to  keep  the 
little  family  together.  Nor  was  Gen.  Garfield 
ever  ashamed  of  his  origin,  and  he  never  forgot 
the  friends  of  his  struggling  childhood,  youth  and  , 
manhood;  neither  did  they'  ever  forget  him. 
When  in  the  highest  seats  of  honor,  the  humblest 
friend  of  his  boyhood  was  as  kindly  greeted  as 
ever.  The  poorest  laborer  was  sure  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  one  who  had  known  all  the  bitterness  of  1 


want  and  the  sweetness  of  bread  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  Fie  was  ever  the  simple, 
plain,  modest  gentleman. 

The  highest  ambition  of  young  Garfield  until 
he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  was  to  be  cap- 
tain of  a vessel  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  anxious 
to  go  aboard  a vessel,  but  this  his  mother  strongly- 
opposed.  She  finally-  consented  to  his  going  to 
Cleveland,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
he  should  try  to  obtain  some  other  kind  of  em- 
ployment. Fie  walked  all  the  way  to  Cleveland. 
This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  city.  After  making 
many-  applications  for  work,  and  trying  to  get 
aboard  a lake  vessel  and  not  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, he  engaged  as  a driver  for  his  cousin,  Amos 
Letcher,  on  the  Ohio  & Pennsylvania  Canal. 
He  remained  at  this  work  but  a short  time,  when 
he  went  home,  and  attended  the  seminary  at 
Chester  for  about  three  years.  He  then  entered 
Hiram  and  the  Eclectic  Institute,  teaching  a few 
terms  of  school  in  the  mean  time,  and  doing  other 
work.  This  school  was  started  by  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  in  1850,  of  which  body  he  was  then  a 
member.  Fie  became  janitor  and  bell-ringer  in 
order  to  help  pay  his  way-.  He  then  became  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Soon  “ exhausting  Hiram,” 
and  needing  a higher  education,  in  the  fall  of  1S54 
he  entered  Williams  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1856,  taking  one  of  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Hiram  Col- 
lege as  its  President.  As  above  stated,  he  early 
united  with  the  Christian,  or  Disciples,  Church  at 
Hiram,  and  was  ever  after  a devoted,  zealous 
member,  often  preaching  in  its  pulpit  and  places 
where  he  happened  to  be. 

Mr.  Garfield  was  united  in  marriage,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1858,  with  Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  who 
proved  herself  worthy-  as  the  wife  of  one  whom 
all  the  world  loved.  To  them  were  born  seven 
children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living,  four  boys 
and  one  girl. 
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Mr.  Garfield  made  his  first  political  speeches  in 
1856,  in  Hiram  and  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
three  years  later,  he  began  to  speak  at  county 
mass-meetings,  and  became  the  favorite  speaker 
wherever  he  was.  During  this  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate.  He  also  began  to 
study  law  at  Cleveland,  and  in  1861  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  The  great  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  I 
early  part  of  this  year,  and  Mr.  Garfield  at  once  . 
resolved  to  fight  as  he  had  talked,  and  enlisted  to 
defend  the  Old  Flag.  He  received  his  commission 
as  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  Forty-second  Regi- 
ment of  Ohio  Infantry  August  14,  1861.  He 
was  immediately  put  into  active  sendee,  and  be- 
fore he  had  ever  seen  a gun  fired  in  action,  was  | 
placed  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  | 
and  eight  companies  of  cavalry,  charged  with  the  j 
work  of  driving  out  of  his  native  State  the  able  ! 
rebel  officer,  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  j 
This  work  was  bravely  and  speedily  accomplished,  j 
although  against  great  odds,  and  President  Liu-  ; 
coin  commissioned  him  Brigadier-General,  Janu-  1 
ary  10,  1S62;  and  “ as  he  had  been  the  youngest  j 
man  in  the  Ohio  Senate  two  years  before,  so  now 
he  was  the  youngest  General  in  the  army.”  He 
was  with  Gen.  Buell’s  army  at  Shiloh,  in  its 
operations  around  Corinth  and  its  march  through 
Alabama.  He  was  then  detailed  as  a member  of 
the  general  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen. 
Fitz-John  Porter.  He  was  next  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
‘‘ Chief  of  Staff.  ” The  military  history  of  Gen.  j 
Garfield  closed  with  his  brilliant  services  at  Chick- 
amauga,  where  he  won  the  rank  of  Major-General,  j 
Without  an  effort  on  his  part,  Gen.  Garfield 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1862,  from 
the  Nineteenth  District  of  Ohio.  This  section  of 
Ohio  had  been  represented  in  Congress  for  sixty 
years  mainly  by  two  men — Elisha  Whittlesey  and 
Joshua  R.  Giddings.  It  was  not  without  a strug- 
gle that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  army.  At 
the  time  he  entered  Congress  he  was  the  youngest 
member  in  that  body.  There  he  remained  by 
successive  re-elections  until  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, in  1880.  Of  his  labors  in  Congress,  Senator 
Hoar  says:  ‘‘Since  the  year  1864  you  cannot 

think  of  a question  which  has  been  debated  in  j 


Congress,  or  discussed  before  a tribunal  of  the 
American  people,  in  regard  to  which  you  will  not 
find,  if  you  wish  instruction,  the  argument  on 
one  side  stated,  in  almost  every  instance  better 


the  House  of  Representatives  or  on  the  hustings 
by  Mr.  Garfield.” 

Upon  January  14,  1880,  Gen.  Garfield  was  elect- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  8th  of 
June,  of  the  same  year,  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  President  at  the  great 
Chicago  Convention.  He  was  elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and  on  March  4,  xSSi,  was 
inaugurated.  Probably  no  administration  ever 
opened  its  existence  under  brighter  auspices  than 
that  of  President  Garfield,  and  every  day  it  grew 
in  favor  with  the  people.  By  the  1st  of  July 
he  had  completed  all  the  initiatory  and  prelimi- 
nary work  of  his  administration,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  city  to  meet  his  friends  at  Will- 
iams College.  While  on  his  way  and  at  the 
depot,  in  company  with  Secretary  Blaine,  a man 
stepped  behind  him,  drew  a revolver,  and  fired 
directly  at  his  back.  The  President  tottered  and 
fell,  and  as  he  did  so  the  assassin  fired  a second 
shot,  the  bullet  cutting  the  left  coat  sleeve  of  his 
victim,  but  inflicting  no  further  injury.  It  has 
been  very  truthfully  said  that  this  was  ‘ ‘ the  shot 
that  was  heard  around  the  world.”  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  had  anything  occur- 
red which  so  nearly  froze  the  blood  of  the  people 
for  the  moment  as  this  awful  deed.  He  was 
smitten  on  the  brightest,  gladdest  day  of  all  his 
life,  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and  hope.  For 
eighty  days,  all  during  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  he  lingered  and  suffered.  Fie,  how- 
ever, remained  master  of  himself  till  the  last,  and 
by  his  magnificent  bearing  taught  the  country 
and  the  world  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  les- 
sons— how  to  live  grandly  in  the  very  clutch  of 
death.  Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great 
in  death.  He  passed  serenely  away  September 
19,  1883,  at  Fdberon,  N.  J.,  on  the  very  bank  of 
the  ocean,  where  he  had  been  taken  shortly  be- 
fore. The  world  wept  at  his  death,  as  it  rarely 
ever  had  done  on  the  death  of  any  other  great 
and  noble  man. 
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E HESTER  A.  ARTHUR,  twenty-first  Presi-  1 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Vt.,  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1830,  and  was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Arthur,  a Baptist  clergyman,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  died  in  1875,  in 
Newtonville,  near  Albany v after  a long  and  suc- 
cessful ministry. 

Young  Arthur  was  educated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  where  he  excelled  in  all  his  studies. 
After  his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  Ver- 
mont for  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  came  to  New  York,  with  $500  in  his  pocket, 
and  entered  the  office  of  ex-Judge  E.  D.  Culver 
as  a student.  After  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  he 
formed  a partnership  with  his  intimate  friend  and 
room-mate,  Henry  D.  Gardiner,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  practicing  in  the  West,  and  for  three 
months  they  roamed  about  in  the  Western  States 
in  search  of  an  eligible  site,  but  in  the  end  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  they  hung  out  their 
shingle,  and  entered  upon  a successful  career  al- 
most from  the  start.  Gen.  Arthur  soon  after  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Lieut.  Herndon,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  lost  at  sea.  Con- 
gress voted  a gold  medal  to  his  widow  in  recog- 
nition of  the  braver}-  he  displayed  on  that  occa-  ! 
sion.  Mrs.  Arthur  died  shortly  before  Mr. 
Arthur’s  nomination  to  the  Vice- Presidency,  leav- 
ing two  children. 

Gen.  Arthur  obtained  considerable  legal  celeb- 
rity in  his  first  great  case,  the  famous  Lemmon 
suit,  brought  to  recover  possession  of  eight  slaves 
who  had  been  declared  free  by  Judge  Paine,  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  York  City.  It  was  in 


1852  that  Jonathan  Lemmon,  of  Virginia,  went  to 
New  York  with  his  slaves,  intending  to  ship  them 
to  Texas,  when  they  were  discovered  and  freed. 
The  Judge  decided  that  they  could  not  be  held  by 
the  owner  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A howl 
of  rage  went  up  from  the  South,  and  the  Virginia 
Legislature  authorized  the  Attorney- General  of 
that  State  to  assist  in  an  appeal.  William  M. 
Evarts  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  were  employed  to 
represent  the  people,  and  they  won  their  case, 
which  then  went  to' the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Charles  O’ Conor  here  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  slaveholders,  but  he,  too,  was 
beaten  by  Messrs.  Evarts  and  Arthur,  and  a long 
step  was  taken  toward  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  race. 

Another  great  service  was  rendered  by  Gen. 
Arthur  in  the  same  cause  in  1856.  Lizzie  Jen- 
nings, a respectable  colored  woman,  was  put  off 
a Fourth  Avenue  car  with  violence  after  she  had 
paid  her  fare.  Gen.  Arthur  sued  011  her  behalf, 
and  secured  a verdict  of  $500  damages.  The  next 
day  the  company  issued  an  order  to  admit  colored 
persons  to  ride  on  their  cars,  and  the  other  car 
companies  quickly  followed  their  example.  Be- 
fore that  the  Sixth  Avenue  Company  ran  a few 
special  cars  for  colored  persons,  and  the  other  lines 
refused  to  let  them  ride  at  all. 

Gen.  Arthur  was  a delegate  to  the  convention 
at  Saratoga  that  founded  the  Republican  party. 
Previous  to  the  war  he  was  Judge- Advocate  of 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Gov.  Morgan,  of  that  State,  appointed  him 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  his  staff.  In  1861,  he  was 
made  Inspector- General,  and  soon  afterward  be- 
came Quartermaster-General.  In  each  of  these 
offices  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  during  the  war.  At  the  end  of  Gov.  Mor- 
gan’s term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  form- 
ing a partnership  with  Mr.  Ransom,  and  then 
Mr.  Phelps,  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York, 
was  added  to  the  firm.  The  legal  practice  of  this 
well-known  firm  was  very  large  and  lucrative, 
as  each  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it  was  an  able 
lawyer,  and  possessed  a splendid  local  reputa- 
tion, if  not,  indeed,  one  of  national  extent. 

Mr.  Arthur  always  took  a leading  part  in  State 
and  city  politics.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  by  President  Grant,  No- 
vember 21,  1872,  to  succeed  Thomas  Murphy, 
and  he  held  the  office  until  July  20,  1878,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Collector  Merritt. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated  on  the  Presidential 
ticket,  with  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  at  the 
famous  National  Republican  Convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  June,  1S80.  This  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  political  convention  that  ever  assembled 
on  the  continent.  It  was  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  Republican  party,  all  able 
men,  and  each  stood  firm  and  fought  vigorously  i 
and  with  signal  tenacity  for  his  respective  can- 
didate that  was  before  the  convention  for  the 
nomination.  Finally  Gen.  Garfield  received  the 
nomination  for  President,  and  Gen.  Arthur  for 
Vice-President.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  one  of  the  most  animated  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Gen.  Hancock,  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  Democratic  party,  was  a popular 
man,  and  his  party  made  a valiant  fight  for  his 
election. 

Finally  the  election  came,  and  the  country’s 
choice  was  Garfield  and  Arthur.  They  were  in- 
augurated March  4,  18S1,  as  President  and  Vice- 
President.  A few  months  only  had  passed  ere 
the  newly-chosen  President  was  the  victim  of  the  ! 
assassin’s  bullet.  Then  came  terrible  weeks  of 
suffering — those  moments  of  anxious  suspense,  | 
when  the  hearts  of  all  civilized  nations  were 
throbbing  in  unison,  longing  for  the  recovery  of 
the  noble,  the  good  President.  The  remarkable 
patience  that  he  manifested  during  those  hours 
and  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  the  most  terrible 
suffering  man  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  en- 
dure, was  seemingly  more  than  human.  It  was 


certainly  godlike.  During  all  this  period  of 
deepest  anxiety  Mr.  Arthur’s  every  move  was 
watched,  and,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  that  his  every 
action  displayed  only  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
suffering  Garfield  might  recover  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  he  had  so  auspiciously  be- 
gun. Not  a selfish  feeling  was  manifested  in 
deed  or  look  of  this  man,  even  though  the  most 
honored  position  in  the  world  was  at  any  moment 
likely  to  fall  to  him. 

At  last  God  in  his  mercy  relieved  President 
Garfield  from  further  suffering,  and  the  world,  as 
never  before  in  its  history  over  the  death  of  any 
other  man,  wept  at  his  bier.  Then  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  high  office,  and  he  took  the  oath 
in  New  York,  September  20,  1881.  The  position 
was  an  embarrassing  one  to  him,  made  doubly  so 
from  the  fact  that  all  eyes  were  on  him,  anxious 
to  know  what  he  would  do,  what  policy  he  would 
pursue,  and  whom  he  would  select  as  advisers. 
The  duties  of  the  office  had  been  greatly  neglected 
during  the  President’s  long  illness,  and  many  im- 
portant measures  were  to  be  immediately  decided 
by  him;  and  to  still  further  embarass  him  he  did 
not  fail  to  realize  under  what  circumstances  he 
became  President,  and  knew  the  feelings  of  many 
on  this  point.  Under  these  trying  circumstances, 
President  Arthur  took  the  reins  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands,  and,  as  embarrassing  as 
was  the  condition  of  affairs,  he  happily  surprised 
the  nation,  acting  so  wisely  that  but  few  criticized 
his  administration.  He  served  the  nation  well 
and  faithfully  until  the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion, March  4,  1S85,  and  was  a popular  candidate 
before  his  part}'  for  a second  term.  His  name 
was  ably  presented  before  the  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, and  was  received  with  great  favor,  and 
doubtless  but  for  the  personal  popularity  of  one 
of  the  opposing-  candidates,  he  would  have  been 
selected  as  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party  for 
another  campaign.  He  retired  to  private  life,  car- 
rying with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  whom  he  had  served  in  a manner  satisfac- 
tory to  them  and  with  credit  to  himself.  One 
year  later  he  was  called  to  his  final  rest. 
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(Stephen  grover  Cleveland,  the 

twenty -second  President  of  the  United  States,  i 

was  born  in  1837,  in  the  obscure  town  of 
Caldwell,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  and  in  a little 
two-and-a-lialf-story  white  house,  which  is  still 
standing  to  characteristically  mark  the  humble 
birthplace  of  one  of  America’s  great  men,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  Old  World,  where  all 
men  high  in  office  must  be  high  in  origin  and 
born  in  the  cradle  of  wealth.  When  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  three  years  of  age,  his  father, 
who  was  a Presbyterian  minister  with  a large 
familj'  and  a small  salary,  moved,  by  way  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal,  to  Fayetteville,  N. 
Y.,  in  search  of  an  increased  income  and  a larger 
field  of  work.  Fayetteville  was  then  the  most 
straggling  of  country'  villages,  about  five  miles 
from  Poinpey  Hill,  where  Governor  Seymour 
was  born. 

At  the  last-mentioned  place  young  Grover  com- 
menced going  to  school  in  the  good,  old-fashioned 
way,  and  presumably  distinguished  himself  after 
the  manner  of  all  village  boys — in  doing  the 
things  he  ought  not  to  do.  Such  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  all  geniuses  and  independent 
thinkers.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  he  had  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the 
village  school,  and  expressed  a most  emphatic  de- 
sire to  be  sent  to  an  academy.  To  this  his  fa- 
ther decidedly  objected.  Academies  in  those 
days  cost  money ; besides,  his  father  wanted  him 
to  become  self-supporting  by  the  quickest  pos- 
sible means,  and  this  at  that  time  in  Fayetteville 
seemed  to  be  a position  in  a country  store,  where 
his  father  and  the  large  family  on  his  hands  had  , 


considerable  influence.  Grover  was  to  be  paid 
$50  for  his  services  the  first  year,  and  if  he  proved 
trustworthy  he  was  to  receive  $100  the  second 
year.  Here  the  lad  commenced  his  career  as 
salesman,  and  in  two  years  he  had  earned  so  good 
a reputation  for  trustworthiness  that  his  employ- 
ers desired  to  retain  him  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time. 

But  instead  of  remaining  with  this  firm  in 
Fayetteville,  he  went  with  the  family  in  their  re- 
moval to  Clinton,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  attending  a High  School.  Here  he  industri- 
ously pursued  his  studies  until  the  family  re- 
moved with  him  to  a point  on  Black  River  known 
as  the  “Holland  Patent,”  a village  of  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
At  this  place  his  father  died,  after  preaching  but 
three  Sundays.  This  event  broke  up  the  family, 
and  Grover  set  out  for  New  York  City  to  accept, 
at  a small  salary,  the  position  of  under-teacher 
in  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  Fie  taught  faithfully 
for  two  years,  and  although  he  obtained  a good 
reputation  in  this  capacity,  he  concluded  that 
teaching  was  not  his  calling  in  life,  and,  revers- 
ing the  traditional  order,  he  left  the  city  to  seek 
his  fortune,  instead  of  going  to  the  city.  He  first 
thought  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  there  was  some 
charm  in  that  name  for  him;  but  before  proceed- 
ing to  that  place  he  went  to  Buffalo  to  ask  advice 
of  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allan,  a noted  stock- 
breeder of  that  place.  The  latter  did  not  speak 
enthusiastically.  “What  is  it  you  want  to  do, 
my  boy?”  he  asked.  “Well,  sir,  I want  to  study 
law,”  was  the  reply  “Good  gracious!”  remarked 
the  old  gentleman;  “ do  you,  indeed?  Whatever 
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put  that  into  your  head  ? How  much  money 
have  you  got?”  “Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
haven’t  got  an)'.” 

After  a long  consultation,  his  uncle  offered  him 
a place  temporarily  as  assistant  herd-keeper,  at 
$50  a year,  while  he  could  look  around.  One 
day  soon  afterward  he  boldly  walked  into  the  of- 
fice of  Rogers,  Bowen  & Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  and 
told  them  what  he  wanted.  A number  of  young 
men  were  already  engaged  in  the  office,  but  Gro- 
ver’s persistency  won,  and  he  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  come  as  an  office  boy  and  have  the  use 
of  the  law  library,  receiving  as  wages  the  sum  of 
$3  or  $4  a week.  Out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  for  his 
board  and  washing.  The  walk  to  and  from  his 
uncle’s  was  a long  and  rugged  one;  and  although 
the  first  winter  was  a memorably  severe  one,  his 
shoes  were  out  of  repair,  and  as  for  his  overcoat  he 
had  none;  yet  he  was,  nevertheless,  prompt  and 
regular.  On  the  first  day  of  his  service  there,  his 
senior  employer  threw  down  a copy  of  Black- 
stone  before  him,  with  a bang  that  made  the  dust 
fly,  saying  “That’s  where  they  all  begin.”  A 
titter  ran  around  the  little  circle  of  clerks  and 
students,  as  they  thought  that  was  enough  to 
scare  young  Grover  out  of  his  plans;  but  in  due 
time  he  mastered  that  cumbersome  volume. 
Then,  as  ever  afterward,  however,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land exhibited  a talent  for  executiveness  rather 
than  for  chasing  principles  through  all  their 
metaphysical  possibilities.  “Let  us  quit  talking 
and  go  and  do  it,”  was  practically  his  motto. 

The  first  public  office  to  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  elected  was  that  of  Sheriff  of  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  Buffalo  is  situated;  and  in  such 
capacity  it  fell  to  his  duty  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment upon  two  criminals.  In  1S81  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  with  especial  reference  to  bring- 
ing about  certain  reforms  in  the  administration  i 
of  the  municipal  affairs  of  that  city.  In  this  of-  j 
fice,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Sheriff,  his  performance  1 
of  duty  has  generally  been  considered  fair,  with 
possibly  a few  exceptions,  which  were  ferreted 
out  and  magnified  during  his  Presidential  cam- 
paign. As  a specimen  of  his  plain  language  in 
a veto  message,  we  quote  from  one  vetoing  an  j 


iniquitous  street-cleaning  contract:  “This  is  a 

time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  your 
action  shall  be  plainly  stated.  I regard  it  as  the 
culmination  of  a most  bare-faced,  impudent  and 
shameless  scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  to  worse  than  squander  the  people’s 
money.”  The  New  York  Sun  afterward  very 
highly  commended  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administra- 
tion as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  thereupon  recom- 
mended him  for  Governor  of  the  Empire  State. 
To  the  latter  office  he  was  elected  in  1882,  and 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  State  was 
generally  satisfactory.  The  mistakes  he  made, 
if  any,  were  made  very  public  throughout  the  na- 
tion after  he  was  nominated  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  high  office  he  was 
nominated  July  11,  1884,  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago,  when  other  com- 
petitors were  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  etc. ; and  he  was 
elected  by  the  people,  by  a majority  of  about  a 
thousand,  over  the  brilliant  and  long-tried  Re- 
publican statesman,  James  G.  Blaine.  President 
Cleveland  resigned  his  office  as  Governor  of  New 
York  in  January,  1S85,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
his  duties  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  capacity  his  term  commenced  at 
noon  on  the  4th  of  March,  18S5. 

The  silver  question  precipitated  a controversy 
between  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  silver  coinage  and  those  who  were  op- 
posed, Mr.  Cleveland  answering  for  the  latter, 
even  before  his  inauguration. 

On  Juue  2,  1886,  President  Cleveland  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  his  deceased  friend  and  part- 
ner, Oscar  Folsom,  of  the  Buffalo  Bar.  In  the 
campaign  of  1888,  President  Cleveland  was  re- 
nominated by  his  party,  but  the  Republican  candi- 
date, Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  victorious. 
In  the  nomination  of  1892  these  two  candidates 
for  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
were  again  pitted  against  each  other,  and  in  the 
ensuing  election  President  Cleveland  was  victori- 
ous by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Since  the 
close  of  his  second  term,  he  has  resided  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 
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ENJAMIN  HARRISON,  the  twenty-third 
President,  is  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
historical  families  of  this  country.  The  first 
known  head  of  the  family  was  Maj.-Gen.  Harrison, 
one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  trusted  followers  and 
fighters.  In  the  zenith  of  Cromwell’s  power  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  this  Harrison  to  participate  in 
the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterward  to  sign  the 
death  warrant  of  the  king.  He  subsequently 
paid  for  this  with  his  life,  being  hung  October  13, 
1660.  His  descendants  came  to  America,  and 
the  next  of  the  family  that  appears  in  history  is 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  great-grandfa- 
ther of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  after  whom 
he  was  named.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the  years 
1 774,  1775  and  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  three  times  elected  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  son  of  the 
distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  after  a 
successful  career  as  a soldier  during  the  War  of 
1812,  and  with  a clean  record  as  Governor  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1840.  His  career  was  cut 
short  by  death  within  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration. 

President  Harrison  was  born  at  North  Bend, 


Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  August  20,  1833.  His 
life  up  to  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  the  uneventful 
one  of  a country  lad  of  a family  of  small  means. 
His  father  was  able  to  give  him  a good  education, 
and  nothing  more.  He  became  engaged  while  at 
college  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Scott,  Principal  of 
a female  school  at  Oxford.  After  graduating,  he 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law.  He 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  there  read  law  for  two 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  young  Har- 
rison received  the  only  inheritance  of  his  life — his 
aunt,  dying,  left  him  a lot  valued  at  $800.  He 
regarded  this  legacy  as  a fortune,  and  decided  to 
get  married  at  once,  take  this  money  and  go  to 
some  Eastern  town  and  begin  the  practice  of  law. 
He  sold  his  lot,  and,  with  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
he  started  out  with  his  young  wife  to  fight  for  a 
place  in  the  world.  He  decided  to  go  to  Indian- 
apolis, which  was  even  at  that  time  a town  of 
promise.  He  met  with  slight  encouragement  at 
first,  making  scarcely  anything  the  first  year. 
He  worked  diligently,  applying  himself  closely  to 
his  calling,  built  up  an  extensive  practice  and 
took  a leading  rank  in  the  legal  profession. 

I11  1S60,  Mr.  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the 
position  of  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  and  then  be- 
gan his  experience  as  a stump  speaker.  He  cau- 
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vassed  the  State  thoroughly,  and  was  elected  by  | 
a handsome  majority.  In  1S62  he  raised  the  j 
Seventeenth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  chosen  its  j 
Colonel.  His  regiment  was  composed  of  the  ra'-v-  j 
est  material,  but  Col.  Harrison  employed  ail  his  j 
time  at  first  in  mastering  military  tactics  and  drill-  j 
ing  his  men,  and  when  he  came  to  move  toward  j 
the  East  with  Sherman,  his  regiment  was  one  of  | 
the  best  drilled  and  organized  in  the  army.  At 
Resaca  he  especially  distinguished  himself,  and 
for  his  bravery  at  Peachtree  Creek  he  was  made 
a Brigadier-General,  Gen.  Hooker  speaking  of 
him  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 

During  the  absence  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  the 
field,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  office  of 
Supreme  Court  Reporter  vacant,  and  another 
person  was  elected  to  the  position.  From  the 
time  of  leaving  Indiana  with  his  regiment  until 
the  fall  of  1864  he  had  taken  no  leave  of  absence, 
but  having  been  nominated  that  year  for  the  same  1 
office,  he  got  a thirty-day  leave  of  absence,  and  | 
during  that  time  made  a brilliant  canvass  of  the  | 
State,  and  was  elected  for  another  term.  He  then 
started  to  rejoin  Sherman,  but  on  the  way  was  | 
stricken  down  with  scarlet  fever,  and  after  a most  j 
trying  attack  made  his  way  to  the  front  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  closing  incidents  of  the  war. 

In  1868  Gen.  Harrison  declined  a re-election 
as  Reporter,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  | 
1876  he  was  a candidate  for  Governor.  Although 
defeated,  the  brilliant  campaign  he  made  won  for 
him  a national  reputation,  and  he  was  much  sought 
after,  especially  in  the  East,  to  make  speeches,  j 
In  1880,  as  usual,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  ; 
Senate.  Here  he  served  for  six  years,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  men,  best  lawyers  and  j 
strongest  debaters  in  that  body.  With  the  ex-  j 
piration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  returned  to  the  j 
practice  of  his  profession,  becoming  the  head  of 
one  of  the  strongest  firms  in  the  State. 

The  political  campaign  of  iSSS  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  convention  which  assembled  in  Chicago  in 
June  and  named  Mr.  Harrison  as  the  chief  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  Republican  party  was  great  in 
every  particular,  and  on  this  account,  and  the  at-  I 


titude  it  assumed  upon  the  vital  questions  of  the 
day,  chief  among  which  was  the  tariff,  awoke  a 
deep  interest  in  the  campaign  throughout  the 
nation.  Shortly  after  the  nomination,  delegations 
began  to  visit  Mr.  Harrison  at  Indianapolis,  his 
home.  This  movement  became  popular,  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  societies,  clubs  and 
delegations  journeyed  thither  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  distinguished  statesman. 

Mr.  Harrison  spoke  daily  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  to  these  visiting  delegations, 
and  so  varied,  masterly,  and  eloquent  were  his 
speeches  that  they  at  once  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  American  orators  and  statesmen. 
Elected  by  a handsome  majority,  he  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well,  and  in  1S92  was  nom- 
inated for  re-election;  but  the  people  demanded  a 
change  and  he  was  defeated  by  his  predecessor 
in  office,  Grover  Cleveland. 

O11  account  of  his  eloquence  as  a speaker  and 
his  power  as  a debater,  Gen.  Harrison  was  called 
upon  at  an  early  age  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  questions  that  then  began  to 
agitate  the  country.  He  was  an  uncompromising 
anti-slavery  man,  and  was  matched  against  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Democratic  speakers  of  his 
State.  No  man  who  felt  the  touch  of  his  blade 
desired  to  be  pitted  with  him  again.  With  all 
his  eloquence  as  an  orator  he  never  spoke  for  ora- 
torical effect,  but  his  words  always  went  like  bul- 
lets to  the  mark.  He  is  purely  American  in  his 
ideas,  and  is  a splendid  type  of  the  American 
statesman.  Gifted  with  quick  perception,  a logi- 
cal mind  and  a ready  tongue,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  impromptu  speakers  in  the 
nation.  Many  of  these  speeches  sparkled  with  the 
rarest  eloquence  and  contained  arguments  of  great 
weight,  and  many  of  his  terse  statements  have 
already  become  aphorisms.  Original  in  thought, 
precise  in  logic,  terse  in  statement,  yet  withal 
faultless  in  eloquence,  he  is  recognized  as  the 
sound  statesman  and  brilliant  orator  of  the  day. 
By  his  first  wife,  Caroline  (Scott)  Harrison,  he 
had  a son  and  daughter.  In  1896  he  married 
Mrs.  Mary  (Scott)  Dimmiek,  and  they,  with  their 
daughter,  reside  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he 
has  made  his  home  since  early  manhood. 
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ILLIAM  McKINLKY,  who  was  inaugu-  | 
rated  President  of  the  United  Statesin  1897, 
was  born  in  Niles,  Ohio,  January  29,  1843. 
The  family  of  which  he  is  a member  originated 
in  the  urest  of  Scotland,  and  from  there  removed 
to  the  north  of  Ireland.  According  to  the  fam- 
ily tradition,  James  and  William  McKinley  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Ireland  and  founded 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  in  the  United 
States,  one  settling  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the 
south.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  James  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  settled  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  married  and  spent  his  remaining 
years. 

David,  son  of  James,  and  the  great-grandfather 
of  William  McKinley,  was  born  May  16,  1755, 
and  three  times  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  serving 
seven  months  after  his  first  enlistment  in  June, 
1776,  spending  six  months  at  the  front  in  1777, 
and  again  in  the  following  year  serving  eight 
months.  December  19,  17S0,  he  married  Sarah 
Gray,  who  was  born  May  10,  1760,  and  died 
October  6,  1814.  For  fifteen  years  he  lived  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  and  thence  removed 
to  Mercer  County.  One  year  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  married  Eleanor  McLean 
and  about  the  same  time  settled  in  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  but  afterward  made  his  home 
in  Crawford  County,  where  he  died  August  8, 
1840. 

James,  grandfather  of  William  McKinley,  was 
born  September  19,  1783,  married  Mary  (or 
“Polly”  ) Rose,  and  with  his  family  moved  to  New 
Lisbon,  Ohio,  in  1809.  Their  eldest  son,  Will- 
iam, Sr.,  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Pa., 
November  15,  1807,  and  in  1827  married 

Nancy  Allison,  a woman  of  noble  and  strong 
character  and  consistent  Christian  life.  For  some 
years  he  was  engaged  as  manager  of  iron  fur- 
naces at  different  places.  From  Niles  he  re- 


moved to  Poland,  because  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages-offered  by  Poland  Academy.  In  1869 
he  established  his  home  in  Canton,  and  here  he 
died  November  24,  1892.  His  widow  lives  at 
the  family  residence  in  Canton,  and  with  her  are 
her  daughter,  Miss  Helen,  and  two  orphan 
grandchildren. 

Of  the  family  of  nine  children,  William,  Jr.,  wdio 
was  seventh  in  order  of  birth,  was  born  during 
the  residence  of  his  parents  at  Niles,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1S43.  His  boyhood  years  were  spent 
in  that  place  and  Poland,  where  he  studied  in  the 
academy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Allegheny  College,  but  illness  caused  his  return 
to  Poland,  and  on  his  recovery  he  did  not  return 
to  college,  but  taught  a country  school.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  though  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  immediately  wanted  to  enlist. 
As  soon  as  he  could  overcome  the  objections  of 
his  mother,  he  enlisted,  in  May  of  1861,  as  a 
private  in  Company  E,  Twenty-third  Ohio  In- 
fantry. The  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col. 
W.  S.  Rosecrans,  who  afterward,  as  general,  led 
his  forces  on  many  a bloody  battle  field,  and  the 
first  major  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  a gallant 
soldier  Mr.  McKinley  soon  won  promotion,  serving 
for  a time  as  commissary  sergeant,  later  w'as  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry at  Antietam,  and  then  won  his  way  up- 
ward until,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major  by  brevet.  July  26,  1865,  after 
more  than  four  years  of  hard  service,  he  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment. 

With  Judge  Charles  E.  Glidden,  of  Mahoning 
County,  Mr.  McKinley  began  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  afterward  carried  on  in  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Law  School,  and  in  1867  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Beginning  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Canton,  he  soon  became  prominently 
known  among  the  able  attorneys  of  the  city.  His 
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first  connection  with  political  affairs  was  in  1869, 
when  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark 
County,  and  this  office  he  held  for  two  years. 
In  1876  he  wras  nominated  for  Congressional 
honors  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Cou-  ! 
gress,  afterward  by  successive  re-elections  serv- 
ing for  fourteen  years.  In  March  of  1890  he  in- 
troduced the  celebrated  McKinley  tariff  bill, 
which  wTas  passed  and  became  a law.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1891,  he  was  elected  governor  of  j 
Ohio,  and  two  years  afterward  was  re-elected  to  | 
that  high  office,  which  he  filled  in  such  a manner 
as  to  command  the  respect  not  only  of  his  own 
party — the  Republican — but  his  political  op-  J 
ponents  as  well.  The  connection  cf  his  name  j 
with  the  tariff  bill  and  his  prominence  in  the  Re-  j 
publican  party,  together  with  his  force  and  elo- 
quence as  a speaker,  brought  him  into  national 
fame.  In  the  campaign  of  1892,  for  a period  of 
more  than  three  months,  he  traveled  over  a 
territory  extending  from  New  York  to  Nebraska, 
making  speeches  in  the  interest  of  the  Republi- 
can platform.  Those  who  heard  him  speak, 
whether  friends  or  opponents  of  his  political 
opinions,  cannot  but  have  admired  his  logical 
reasoning,  breadth  of  intellect,  eloquence  of  speech 
and  modesty  of  demeanor.  During  the  campaign 
of  1894  he  made  three  hundred  and  seventy-one 
speeches  and  visited  over  three  hundred  towns, 
within  a period  of  two  months,  addressing  perhaps 
two  million  people. 

The  tariff  issue  and  all  the  intricate  questions 
of  public  revenue  that -are  interwoven  with  it, 
constitute  the  most  complicated  problems  with 
which  a statesman  has  to  deal.  To  master  them 
in  every  detail  requires  an  intellect  of  the  high- 
est order.  That  Major  McKinley  thoroughly  un- 
derstands these  questions  is  admitted  by  all  wrho 
have  investigated  his  official  utterances  on  the 
subject,  beginning  with  the  speech  on  the  Wood 
tariff  bill,  delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives 
April  15,  1878,  and  closing  with  his  speech  in 
favor  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890,  which  as  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee  he  reported  to 
the  house  and  which  was  subsequently  passed  and 
is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  of  1890.  He  opposed  the  Wood  bill  be- 
cause of  a conviction  that  the  proposed  measure 


would,  if  enacted,  prove  a public  calamity.  For 
the  same  reason,  in  1882,  he  advocated  a friendly 
revision  of  the  tariff  by  a tariff  commission,  to  be 
authorized  by  congress  and  appointed  by  the 
president.  In  1884  he  opposed  the  Morrison 
horizontal  bill,  which  he  denounced  as  ambiguous 
for  a great  public  statute,  and  in  18S8  he  led  the 
forces  in  the  fight  against  the  Mills  tariff  bill.- 
' As  governor  of  Ohio,  his  policy  was  conserva- 
tive. He  aimed  to  give  to  the  public  institutions 
the  benefit  of  the  service  of  the  best  man  of  the 
state,  and  at  all  times  upheld  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  workingmen.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  taxation  needed  regulation,  in 
his  messages  of  1S92,  1893  and  1894,  he  urged 
the  legislature  that  a remedy  be  applied.  In 
1802  he  recommended  legislation  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  steam  railroad  employes,  and  the 
following  year  urged  the  furnishing  of  automatic 
couplers  and  air-brakes  for  all  railroad  cars  used 
in  the  state. 

When,  in  1S96,  the  Republican  party,  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  St.  Louis,  selected  a man  to 
represent  their  principles  in  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  it  was  not 
a surprise  to  the  public  that  the  choice  fell  upon 
Major  McKinley.  The  campaign  that  followed 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  history  of 
the  country  since  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
Especial  interest  centered  in  the  fact  that  the 
point  at  issue  seemed,  not,  as  in  former  days, 
free  trade  or  protection,  but  whether  or  not  the 
government  should  declare  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  This  question  divided  the  voters  of  the 
country  upon  somewhat  different  lines  than  the  old- 
time  principles  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  and  thus  made  the  campaign  a memorable 
one.  The  supporters  of  the  gold  standard  main- 
tained that  silver,  monometallism  would  precipi- 
tate a panic  and  permanently  injure  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  people,  by  a 
large  majority,  supported  these  principles. 

January  25,  1871,  Major  McKinley  was  united 
! in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  who  was  born 
in  June,  1847,  tbe  daughter  of  James  A.  Saxton. 
Their  two  children  died  in  1S74,  within  a short 
time  of  each  other,  one  at  the  age  of  three  years 
and  the  other  in  infancy. 
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glOGRAPHY  alone  can  justly  represent  the  progress  of  local  history  and  portray  with  accuracy 
the  relation  of  men  to  events.  It  is  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
those  men  to  whom  tiie  advancement  of  a city  or  county  and  the  enlightenment  of  its  people 
are  due.  The  compilers  of  this  work  have  striven  to  honor,  not  only  men  of  present  prominence, 
but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  those  who  in  years  gone  by  labored  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  com- 
munity. The  following  sketches  have  been  prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  no  man’s  prejudice, 
but  wfith  an  impartial  aim  to  render  justice  to  progressive  and  public-spirited  citizens  and  to  collect 
personal  records  that  will  be  of  value  to  generations  ye*  to  come. 

To  be  forgotten  has  been  the  great  dread  of  mankind  from  remotest  ages.  All  will  be  forgotten 
soon  enough,  in  spite  of  their  best  works  and  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  their  friends  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  lives.  The  means  employed  to  prevent  oblivion  and  to  perpetuate  their  memory 
have  been  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  they  possessed.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  deeds  of  their  great  rulers.  The  exhumations  made  by  the 
archaeologists  of  Egypt  from  buried  Memphis  indicate  a desire  of  those  people  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  achievements.  The  erection  of  the  great  obelisks  was  for  the  same  purpose. 
Coming  down  to  a later  period,  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans  erecting  mausoleums  and 
monuments,  and  carving  out  statues  to  chronicle  their  great  achievements  and  carry  them  down  the 
ages.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  Mound-builders,  in  piling  up  their  great  mounds  of  earth,  had  but 
this  idea — to  leave  something  to  show  that  they  had  lived.  All  these  works,  though  many  of  them 
costly  in  the  extreme,  give  but  a faint  idea  of  the  lives  and  character  of  those  whose  memory  they 
were  intended  to  perpetuate,  and  scarcely  anything  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  then  lived.  The 
great  pyramids  and  some  of  the  obelisks  remain  objects  only  of  curiosity;  the  mausoleums, 
monuments  and  statues  are  crumbling  into  dust. 

It  was  left  to  modern  ages  to  establish  an  intelligent,  undecaying,  immutable  method  of 
perpetuating  a full  history — immutable  in  that  it  is  almost  unlimited  in  extent  and  perpetual  in  its 
action;  and  this  is  through  the  art  of  printing. 

To  the  present  generation,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  admirable 
system  of  local  biography  . By  this  system  every  man,  though  he  has  not  achieved  what  the  world 
calls  greatness,  has  the  means  to  perpetuate  his  life,  his  history,  through  the  coming  ages. 

The  scythe  of  Time  cuts  down  all;  nothing  of  the  physical  man  is  left.  The  monument  which 
his  children  or  friends  may  erect  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  will  crumble  into  dust  and  pass 
away;  but  his  life,  his  achievements,  the  work  he  has  accomplished,  which  otherwise  would  be 
forgotten,  is  perpetuated  by  a record  of  this  kind. 

To  preserve  the  lineaments  of  our  companions  we  engrave  their  portraits;  for  the  same  reason 
we  collect  the  attainable  facts  of  their  history.  Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary,  as  we  speak  only 
truth  of  them,  to  wait  until  they  are  dead,  or  until  those  who  know  them  are  gone;  to  do  this  we 
are  ashamed  only  to  publish  to  the  world  the  history  of  those  whose  lives  are  unworthy  of  public 
record. 


JUDGE  RICHARD  H.  ALVEY. 
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UDGE  RICHARD  H.  ALVEY,  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1S95  a member 
of  the  United  States  commission  on  the  Vene- 
zuelan boundary  dispute, is  a descendant  of  English 
ancestors  who  came  to  this  country  with  Lord 
Baltimore  and  settled  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md. 
From  them  sprang  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
branches  of  the  family.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
among  eight  children  (four  daughters  and  four 
sons)  of  George  Alvey,  a school  teacher  and  for 
many  years  a magistrate  in  St.  Mary’s  County. 

In  that  county  occurred  the  birth  of  Richard 
H.  Alvey,  March  6,  1826.  His  parents  being 
poor,  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  on  classical 
studies  and  his  education  was  limited  to  attend- 
ance at  a country  school  taught  by  his  father. 
In  1844,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Charles  County  and  re- 
mained there  for  several  years,  meantime  study- 
ing law  during  the  leisure  hours  and  at  night. 
In  1849  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1850  removed  to  Hagerstown,  where 
he  has  siuce  resided.  For  a time  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  Judge  John  Thompson  Mason  and 
later  was  connected  with  Hon.  William  T.  Ham- 
ilton, subsequently  governor  of  Maryland.  With 
him,  his  studies  did  not  cease  on  his  admission 
to  the  bar.  On  the  contrary  he  began  to  realize, 
as  never  before,  the  need  of  broader  knowledge 
and  more  systematic  study.  He  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  increasing  his  stock  of  learning, 
beginning  with  Littleton  and  Coke,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  more  advanced  books  on 
law.  This  study,  with  his  practice,  kept  him 
fully  occupied;  but  he  was  repaid  for  his  effort, 
as  he  thereby  gained  a soundness  of  knowledge 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  future  success.  It 


was  not  long  before  he  was  conceded  to  occupy  a 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession  in 
western  Maryland. 

Besides  his  other  law  studies  lie  became  the 
possessor,  in  the  early  days  of  his  study,  of  an 
old  copy  of  Tucker’s  Blackstone,  and  he  read  not 
only  the  text  but  the  addenda  by  Judge  Tucker, 
wherein  are  discussed  the  power  of  legislation, 
forms  of  government,  provisions  of  our  nation’s 
constitution,  etc.  I11  this  work  Judge  Tucker 
follows  the  Jeffersonian  principles,  the  efficacy  of 
which  was  clearly  apparent  to  the  thoughtful 
student  who  read  them.  The  political  opinions 
of  Judge  Alvey  were  thus  formed. 

The  year  after  his  removal  to  Washington 
County  he  was  made  a candidate  for  the  state 
senate,  his  opponent  being  Judge  French.  At 
that  time  the  county  was  largely  Whig  in  sympa- 
thies, and  the  Democratic  candidate  apparently 
stood  no  chance,  but  in  the  face  of  the  prevailing 
prejudice  he  stumped  the  county,  and  the  result 
was  a tie  vote.  The  Whigs,  then  rendered 
doubly  in  earnest,  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  second  election, 
though  by  only  a few  votes.  In  1852  he  was 
nominated  a Pierce  elector  and  canvassed  a large 
part  of  the  state,  which  at  the  following  election 
gave  a large  Democratic  majority.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  war  he  still  remained  uninflu- 
enced by  prejudice;  for,  while  he  felt  that  many 
of  the  grievances  of  .the  south  were  well  founded 
and  that  there  was  no  constitutional  ground  for  a 
war  of  coercion,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never 
favored  the  doctrine  of  secession.  His  opposition 
to  the  war  and  to  the  invasion  of  one  part  of  the 
country  by  soldiers  from  another  part  became 
well  known  and  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
many  who  were  radical  in  their  opinions.  On 
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the  2d  of  June,  1861,  immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Union  army  at  Hagerstown,  he  was 
arrested  in  his  office  at  night,  by  a military 
squad,  upon  the  charge  (totally  unfounded)  that 
he  was  holding  communication  with  the  enemy. 
He  was  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  rudeness  and 
indignity.  After  having  been  kept  a prisoner  in 
Hagerstown  for  several  days,  he  was  sent  to  Fort 
McHenry,  Baltimore,  from  there  to  Fort  La- 
fayette, N.  Y.,  thence  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
Harbor,  and  there  was  held  with  the  other  Mary- 
land state  prisoners  until  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  was  permitted  to  return  home 
on  parole. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  many  of  the  people 
of  Maryland  were  disfranchised  and  prevented 
from  exercising  their  rights  as  citizens.  Judge 
Alvey  was  one  of  the  citizens  of  western  Maryland 
who  worked  for  the  restoration  of  their  rights.  In 
order  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  jury  system,  he 
drafted  the  present  jury  law  and  attended  the 
legislature  of  1S67  to  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
law.  He  was  successful  in  winning  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  At  first  it  was  a local  law  only, 
applicable  for  use  in  Washington,  Frederick  and 
Carroll  Counties,  but  before  that  session  closed, 
the  law  was  made  general  throughout  the  state. 
At  the  same  session  the  constitutional  convention 
of  186.7  was  called.  To  that  convention  Judge 
Alvey  went  as  a delegate  fromWashington  County 
and  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  representation  and  took  an  active  part  in  all 
the  proceedings.  Under  the  new  constitution  he 
became  candidate  for  chief  judge  of  the  fourth 
judicial  circuit,  embracing  the  counties  of  Alle- 
gany, Washington  and  Garrett.  The  election  to 
that  position  made  him  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  state.  The  duties  of  their  high  office 
he  discharged  in  a manner  reflecting  the  highest 
credit  upon  his  attainments  and  ability.  As  a 
jurist  he  has  been  impartial  and  thoroughly 
equipped  by  a wide  range  of  professional  knowl- 
edge. 

In  1882  Judge  Alvey  was  re-elected.  He  be- 
came chief  judge  of  t lie  court  of  appeals  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  upon  the  retirement  of  Chief 


Judge  Bartol.  In  April,  1893,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  President  Cleveland.  In  1895  his 
talents  received  deserved  recognition,  when  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  selecting  a commission  to  settle 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  wishing 
for  this  position  men  of  brain,  tact  and  wide 
knowledge,  chose  Judge  Alvey  as  one  of  that 
commission. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
Green  Bag  of  June,  1894,  concerning  Judge  Alvey: 
“He  served  for  twenty-five  years  upon  that 
bench,  during  nine  of  which  he  was  chief  judge. 
His  work,  both  as  associate  judge  and  chief 
judge  of  Maryland’s  highest  court  of  law,  has 
been  pronounced  invaluable  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  Maryland,  while  one  of  his  associates 
on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  point  of  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  judicial  office,  Judge  Alvey  has  no  superior 
on  the  bench  of  this  country  or  England.  His 
opinions  are  quoted  not  only  in  the  courts  of  the 
various  states,  but  are  accepted  with  respect  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Of 
Judge  Alvey  it  has  been  truly  said  that  the  chief 
justice  of  England,  with  his  wig  and  gown,  can- 
not maintain  a greater  diginity  than  the  chief 
justice  of  Maryland  did  in  his  simple  dress  and 
manner;  while  in  point  of  legal  learning,  no 
judge  in  England  or  America  is  his  superior,  and 
few  his  equal.  His  opinions,  spread  upon  the 
reports  of  Maryland,  from  the  twenty-eighth  vol- 
ume down  to  the  seventy-fourth  contains,  says 
ex-Governor  W'illiam  Pinkney  Whyte,  “A  record 
of  learned  opinions  delivered  by  him  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  court,  which  is  the  grandest  testi- 
monial of  accurate  judgment,  lofty  principle  and 
great  legal  knowledge  of  which  an}'  American 
judge  may  be  proud.’’  Judge  Alvey  has  a mar- 
velous capacity  for  labor,  and  his  fine  natural 
abilities  have  been  strengthened  by  years  of 
patient  study  and  laborious  research.  In  dispatch 
of  business  he  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  would  be  a 
bold  lawyer  who  would  venture  to  introduce  any 
irrelevant  matter  when  Judge  Alvey  was  presid- 
ing over  the  court. 
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On  the  20th  of  April,  1893,  Chief  Justice  Alvey 
retired  from  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  the  most  memorable  ever  witnessed  in 
that  venerable  court  room.  Never  before  had  so 
many  lawyers  been  present  there.  All  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  were  present  except 
one;  the  Baltimore  bar  was  represented  by  some 
of  its  most  prominent  members,  and  lawyers 
from  the  various  counties  of  Maryland  came  to 
do  honor  to  the  retiring  chief  justice.  Among 
the  speakers  was  Attorney-General  John  Prentice 
Poe,  as  the  representative  of  the  bar  of  the  state. 
Among  other  things,  he  said,  “We  are  here  to 
thank  you  with  the  serene  patience  with  which 
he  always  listened,  the  laborious  thoroughness 
with  which  he  always  investigated,  the  calm, 
analytical  thoughtfulness  with  which  he  pondered 
and  the  commanding  power  with  which  he  em- 
bodied the  well-considered  results  of  his  deep 
study  and  reflection  in  the  luminous  judgment 
which,  enriching  forty-nine  volumes  of  our  re- 
ports, will  connect  his  name  forever  with  the 
proudest  history  of  this  tribunal. 

“We  are  here  to  tell  him  before  he  steps  down 
from  the  high  place,  which  it  has  so  long  been  a 
strength  and  consolation  for  us  to  know  that  he 
filled,  how  we  admired  and  gloried  in  his  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  his  work,  the  absolute  sur- 
render of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  absorbing 
demands  of  his  judicial  functions,  and  the  iiir 
estimable  benefits  to  the  jurisprudence  of  our 
state,  his  ample  learning  and  acquirements.  We 
would  have  him  to  know  also  that  a life  so  com- 
pletely given  up  as  his  has  been,  to  the  best  and 
loftiest  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  office,  has  made  a deep  and  permanent  im- 
pression upon  bench  and  bar,  and  cannot  fail  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
example  to  stimulate  to  generous  emulation  the 
gifted  and  aspiring  of  our  profession.  We  part 
with  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  with  the  sincerest 
and  profoundest  regret. 

“Those  of  us  to  whom  for  a quarter  of  a century 
you  have  been  so  familiar  a figure  in  the  chamber 
can  never  become  reconciled  to  the  loss  which 
your  retirement  brings  upon  us  nor  cease  to  de- 
plore your  withdrawal.  Called  from  us,  as  you 


have  been  by  President  Cleveland,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  admirable  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment that  characterize  his  performance  of  public 
duty,  under  circumstances  naturally  so  gratify- 
ing to  yourself  and  to  the  people  of  our  state,  we 
cannot  let  you  leave  us  and  go  among  strangers 
without  these  earnest  expressions  of  our  affec- 
tionate regard  and  this  public  recognition  of  your 
well-earned  right  to  the  fullest  measure  of  eulogy 
for  the  rare  vigor  and  excellence  and  absolute 
uprightness  of  your  judicial  career.  Ever  with- 
out fear,  always  without  reproach.’’ 

The  first  marriage  of  Judge  Alvey  took  place 
in  1S56,  his  wife  being  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  O.  Wharton,  of  Hagerstown.  She  died 
in  i860,  and  the  only  child  born  of  the  union  is 
also  deceased.  In  the  fall  of  1S62  he  married 
Julia  I.  Hays,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Hays,  of  Washington  County.  Of 
this  union  nine  children  were  born,  namely:  Will- 
iam; Frank,  who  is  cashier  of  a bank  in  Texas; 
Julia,  wife  of  Glenn  H.  Worthington,  of  Freder- 
ick; Richard,  vice-president  of  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College  and  also  an  attorney;  Mary, 
who  married  Graham  Allen,  and  is  deceased; 
Frederick,  who  lives  in  Washington;  Charles, 
recently  admitted  to  the  bar;  Margaret;  Harry, 
a student  in  Maryland  Agricultural  College;  and 
Annie,  who  is  at  home. 


ON.  WILLIAM  T.  HAMILTON,  who  was 
governor  of  Maryland  from  1880  to  1SS4, 
and  for  many  years  was  a very  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  state,  died  at  his  home 
in  Hagerstown,  October  21,  1S88.  A man  of  re- 
markable strength  of  character,  exalted  ideas  of 
duty  and  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people 
whom  he  served,  his  career,  while  the  chief 
executive  of  the  state,  as  well  as  when  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life,  was  characterized  by  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  all  duties  devolving  upon 
him.  At  all  times  he  earnestly  endeavored  to 
prevent  and  restrain  corruption  in  official  posi- 
tions, and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  As  a lawyer,  as  a states- 
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man  and  business  man  lie  was  considered  an 
authority  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  none  knew 
him  save  to  respect  and  esteem  him. 

The  birth  of  the  governor  occurred  at  Boons- 
boro,  Washington  County,  Md.,  September  5, 
1820,  his  parents  being  Henry  and  Mary  (Hess) 
Hamilton,  who  died  when  he  was  a mere  child, 
the  father  about  1S28,  and  the  mother  two  years 
before.  Thus  left  an  orphan  at  a tender  age  the 
boy  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his  mother’s 
brother,  and  was  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 
old  Jefferson  school.  After  he  had  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  education  under  a private  tutor  he 
attended  the  academy  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
later  completed  a course  in  Jefferson  College,  in 
Cannonsburg,  Pa.  His  next  step  of  importance 
was  when  he  determined  to  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  began  his  initial  work  in  this  line  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Mason.  I11  1S43  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  three  years  afterwards 
was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the  house 
of  delegates.  At  the  time  the  two  parties  were 
pretty  evenly  divided  in  this  state,  and,  in  1S47, 
when  Mr.  Hamilton  was  re-nominated  by  his 
friends,  he  defeated,  though  he  ran  ahead  of 
his  ticket.  In  184S  he  was  placed  upon  the  Cass 
electoral  ticket  and  the  following  year  was  nomi- 
nated for  congress.  After  an  exciting  contest, 
in  which  the  principle  of  tariff  was  involved, 
he  was  elected,  and  during  the  sessions  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  eloquent  manner  in 
which  he  advocated  the  Clay  compromise  bill 
and  other  important  measures.  His  personal 
popularity  was  constantly  increasing,  and  in 
1851  he  was  again  elected  to  congress.  Upon- 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  determined 
to  retire  from  public  life,  but  his  friends  so 
urgently  pressed  him  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  again  that  he  reluctantly  acceded  to  their 
wishes.  This  time  his  opponent  was  Hon. 
Francis  Thomas,  an  Independent  candidate,  and 
in  the  ensuing  contest  they  were  pitted  against 
each  other  in  joint  discussions.  The  result  was 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  in 
the  election  he  received  a larger  majority  than  at 
any  previous  time.  He  was  made  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


owing  to  his  influence,  in  large  measure,  the 
project  of  supplying  the  Capitol  City  with  pure 
water  from  the  great  falls  of  the  Potomac  was  put 
into  operation.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he 
earnestly  desired  to  retire  to  private  life,  but  was 
over-ruled  by  his  constituents,  as  before.  Thus, 
for  the  fourth  time,  he  was  a candidate  for  con- 
gress, but  the  “Know-Nothing”  party  having 
suddenly  gained  the  popular  attention  he  was 
defeated  in  the  election. 

As  may  be  readily  seen,  Senator  Hamilton  was 
not  sorry  to  resume  his  interrupted  law  practice, 
which  had  been  looked  after  during  his  long 
absence  by  R.  H.  Alvey,  now  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1861  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  but  firmly  declined  the 
honor.  However,  in  1868,  he  consented  to  be- 
come a candidate  for  the  United  Stated  senate, 
and  was  elected,  his  term  of  six  years  dating 
from  March  4,  1S69.  He  won  the  respect  and 
high  regard  of  that  honorable  body  by  his  manly, 
forcible  debates  upon  the  leading  questions  of  the 
period,  and,  as  he  was  to  leave  his  office  in  1875, 
in  which  year  the  Democrats  met  in  convention 
to  nominate  candidates  for  governor,  his  name 
was  brought  forward  in  an  eloquent  address  by 
Hon.  John  Ritchie,  of  Frederick.  Hon.  John 
Carroll,  however,  was  chosen  to  hold  the  high 
office  and  was  duly  elected.  The  great  distinc- 
tion was  not  to  pass  Mr.  Hamilton  by,  as  the 
fates  decreed,  for  he  wTas  unanimously  nominated 
for  the  governorship  August  7,  1879,  and  was 
later  elected  by  a majority  of  over  twenty -two 
thousand  votes,  his  opponent  having  been  Hon. 
James  A.  Gary,  subsequently  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  President  McKinley’s  cabinet  and  a most 
popular  man  with  the  Republicans.  Great  en- 
thusiasm prevailed  among  the  people  and  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
public  demonstration  of  joy  and  appreciation. 
As  he  had  been  all  through  his  life,  unostenta- 
tious and  unassuming,  so  was  he  in  the  highest 
state  position,  and  in  every  particular  he  labored 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  unless  his 
sense  of  right  and  duty  was  too  greatly  taxed. 

In  1859  Governor  Hamilton  married  Miss  Clara 
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H.  Jenness,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  daughter  of 
Richard  Jenuess.  Eight  children  were  born  of 
their  union,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
others  are:  Richard  Jenness,  editor  ot  the  Hagers- 
town Mail ; Julia  Halliburton;  Clare,  wife  of 
Harold  Hayden  Ames,  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Josephine,  William  T.  and  Leonore. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  his  public  duties,  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  found  time  to  tenderly  watch 
over  the  interests  of  his  family,  to  educate  and 
care  for  his  six  children,  and  in  the  domestic 
circle  his  noblest  qualities  shone  forth  undimmed. 


BOL.  CHARLES  E.  TRAIL.  Among  the 
many  talented  sons  of  the  beautiful  little 
city  of  Frederick,  no  one  is  held  in  higher 
regard  than  is  the  gentleman  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  His  career  has 
been  a brilliant  one,  and  his  record  redounds  not 
only  to  his  own  credit,  but  also  to  the  place  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent. 
On  both  sides  of  his  family  he  comes  from  old  and 
honored  early  settlers  of  this  county,  whose 
names  have  been  closely  associated  within  the  an- 
nals of  the  same. 

His  father,  Edward  Trail,  who  died  in  1876,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  was  of  Scotch  descent. 
His  first  ancestors  in  this  country  settled  in 
Massachusetts,  from  whom  descend  the  Lowells. 
Mary  Trail  was  the  grandmother  of  Robert  Trail 
Spence  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  Colonel  Trail’s 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lydia  Chris- 
tine Ramsburg,  died  from  the  effects  of  a fall  in 
1884,  when  in  her  eighty-third  year.  The  birth  of 
Charles  E.  Trail  occurred  in  this  city  January 
28,  1826.  After  receiving  a classical  education 
in  Frederick  College  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  In 
February,  1S51,  he  married  Ariana,  youngest 
daughter  of  Col.  John  H.  McElfresh,  and  to- 
gether they  passed  the  following  six  months 
traveling  in  Europe. 

Upon  his  return  home  Colonel  Trail  settled  down 


to  the  serious  practice  of  his  profession,  but,  after 
a year  or  two,  he  was  forced  by  ill-health  to  give 
up  his  pursuit.  He  found  plenty  to  occupy  his 
spare  time,  however,  in  looking  after  his  large 
landed  estates  and  other  financial  interests.  Be- 
ing a man  of  literary  tastes,  and  a fine  French 
and  German  scholar,  he  devoted  considerable  time 
to  study,  and  often  contributed  thoughtful  and 
interesting  articles  to  the  leading  magazines  and 
periodicals  of  the  day.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
contributor  to  Graham's  Magazine,  then  the  lead- 
ing monthly,  and  to  “The  World,’’  a literary 
paper  of  very  high  standing,  edited  by  Parke 
Benjamin.  Though  peremptorily  declining  of- 
fice, he  was  a factor  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
councils  of  the  Whig  party,  and  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  came  promptly  forward  as  a 
leader  of  the  Unionists  in  western  Maryland.  In 
many  ways  he  did  much  toward  molding  and  in- 
fluencing public  sentiment  hereabouts,  and,  after 
writing  a masterly  address  to  the  people  of  this 
county  on  the  subject  then  agitating  every  mind, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union  League  of 
the  county.  Later  he  was  appointed  an  aide  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Bradford,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  organized  several  companies  for  the 
held.  Personally  he  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  the  war,  as  the  hosts  of  Lee,  McClel- 
lan and  Hooker  passed  over  several  of  his  farms, 
laying  them  waste,  and  the  battle  of  Monocacy  was 
mainly  fought  upon  his  homestead.  At  that  time 
a costly  barn  filled  with  grain,  and  much  other 
property,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  etc. 

In  1863  Colonel  Trail  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  delegates,  taking  his  seat  in  '1864.  *He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  federal  relations 
and  military  affairs,  and  was  voted  the  thanks  of 
the  house  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  had  discharged  his  important  duties.  In  1S64 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  people  in  the 
Maryland  senate  for  four  years.  Perhaps  his 
most  effective  service  there  was  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  education,  which  gave  to  this  state 
its  present  fine  system  of  public  schools.  He  was 
also  on  the  judiciary  and  other-  committees,  his 
associates  having  been  George  Vickers,  Governor 
Bowie,  Jacob  Tome  and  many  other  distinguished 
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men,  with  whom  lie  has  since  been  on  terms  of  in- 
timate friendship.  Colonel  Trail  always  command- 
ed the  respect  and  attention  of  the  senate  by  the 
soundness  of  his  ideas  and  the  liberality  of  his 
opinions.  When  his  term  had  expired  he  firmly 
declined  renomination,  and  returned  to  private 
life. 

A man  of  such  ability  and  enterprise  as  Colonel 
Trail  is  not  long  permitted  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment, however,  by  his  fellows.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  reform  in  municipal  af- 
fairs, and  at  length  headed  a movement  to  that 
end,  which  resulted  in  his  being  made  president 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Frederick  in  1870. 
This  position  he  filled  most  creditably  three 
years,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee, the  city  hall  was  erected  during  this  period, 
and  under  his  superintendence.  Through  his 
instrumentality  the  state  asylum  for  deaf  mutes 
was  located  in  Frederick,  and  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  of  this  institution. 
In  1877  he  was  severely  injured  in  a collision  be- 
tween two  trains  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
way, at  Point  of  Rocks,  Md. , and  was  reported 
among  the  killed.  With  great  care  and  nursing 
he  recovered  in  a few  months,  without  perma- 
nent disablement. 

Colonel  Trail  was  president  of  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank  from  1878  to  1S92,  but 
resigned  in  the  year  last  named  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Frederick  County. 
Since  1879  lje  lms  been  president  of  the  Frederick 
& Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he' 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters.  For  twenty- 
one  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Frederick  Female  Seminary.  For 
many  years  he  has  served  as  a vestryman  in  All 
Saints’  Episcopal  Church  of  Frederick.  He  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  private  li- 
braries in  the  state  and  his  happiest  hours  are 
those  spent  among  his  treasured  volumes.  He 
has  a fine  collection  of  paintings,  and  is  a lover  of 
music,  in  which  all  of  his  children  excel. 

In  January,  1892,  Mrs.  Trail  died  in  Mar- 
seilles, France,  whither  she  had  gone  to  visit 
her  eldest  son,  then  consul  for  the  United  States 


at  that  port.  They  were  the  parents  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Ariana  Teresa  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Belt,  of  Baltimore;  Flor- 
ence, who  is  unmarried,  has  devoted  herself  to 
literature  and  is  the  author  of  several  works; 
Charles  Bayard  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
legation  in  Brazil  by  Secretary  Frelinghuysen, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  consul  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  remained  for  four  years,  but  he 
now  lives  in  Frederick,  and  since  his  father's  re- 
tirement from  rhe  bank  has  been  its  vice-presi- 
dent; A nna  M.  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  B.  Hard- 
ing, of  Philadelphia;  Henry,  Bertha  and  Arthur 
are  at  home. 

During  his  long  and  eventful  life  Colonel  Trail 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  everything 
calculated  to  promote  the  material,  religious  and 
educational  prosperity  of  his  county.  As  a Re- 
publican, for  many  years  he  has  exercised  a po- 
tential influence  in  his  party  throughout  the 
state. 


UDGE  ANDREW  KERSHNER  SYESTER, 

deceased,  is  well  known  in  the  history  of 
Maryland,  as  he  was  elected  attorney-general 
of  the  state  in  1871,  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
served  ably  in  that  responsible  capacity  and  in 
1882  was  honored  by  being  elected  associate  judge 
of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit,  comprising  Alle- 
gany, Garrett  and  Washington  Counties.  This 
office  he  was  still  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  event  occurred  at  his  home  in  Hagerstown, 
March  25,  1891.  No  citizen  of  this  community 
was  more  highly  esteemed  and  universally  re- 
spected than  he,  as  he  was  upright,  unassuming 
and  just  toward  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  modeled  his  life  after  the  highest  ideals 
in  character. 

Born  March  11,  182S,  Mr.  Syester  was  a son 
of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Moudy)  Syester,  natives  of 
Berkeley  County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  and 
Washington  County,  Md.,  respectively.  Our 
subject  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Berkeley 
County  and  received  a superior  education.  After 
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leaving  the  private  schools  he  entered  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  and  in  1849  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors,  being  chosen  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  While  in  college  he  was  identified  with 
the  Diagnothian  Society  and  even  then  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  the  genius  that  was  in  him. 
He  was  reared  in  the  family  of  Andrew  Kersh- 
ner,  whose  wife  was  his  aunt.  Mr.  Kershner 
was  a leading  Whig  in  this  county  for  many 
years,  representing  this  region  in  the  house  of 
delegates  from  18 iS  to  1S32.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  home  influences  around  our  sub- 
ject were  necessarily  of  a Whig  tendency,  he  early 
cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Democracy,  and  during 
the  Civil  war  he  wras  an  earnest  sympathizer 
with  the  south.  The  year  following  his  gradua- 
tion he  removed  to  Hagerstown  and  the  next 
winter  he  was  a committee  clerk  in  the  Maryland 
legislature. 

In  November,  1S51,  Mr.  Syester  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  In  1854  he  was  elected  state's 
attorney  of  this  county,  which  office  he  held  for 
four  years,  dating  from  January  1,  1855,  to  1859. 
The  Whigs  nominated  him  for  the  place  of  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  opposition  to  James  L. 
Bartol,  a Democrat,  and  after  a very  exciting 
contest  he  was  defeated  by  seven  votes.  In  1S64 
he  was  a candidate  for  congress  (as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party)  against  Hon.  Francis 
Thomas,  and  in  common  with  other  leaders  of 
his  party,  again  met  with  defeat.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  and  the  next  winter  was  a 
member  of  the  assembly.  From  the  time  that  he 
entered  the  legal  profession  he  had  a large  prac- 
tice, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  the  state.  In  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional career  he  was  engaged  in  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  cases  of  homicide,  and  his  skill  and  tact  in 
dealing  with  murder  cases  won  for  him  a reputa- 
tion not  limited  to  his  native  county  or  state. 

November  17,  1852,  Judge  Syester  married 
Catherine  G.,  daughter  of  George  I.  Harry,  of 
Hagerstown.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
became  the  wife  of  Frank  O.  Bausli,  of  Cumber- 


land, Md.;  she  died  March  6,  1879,  leaving  a son 
and  daughter,  who  make  their  home  with  their 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Syester.  The  oldest  son  of 
Judge  Syester  is  Andrew  K.,  a resident  of  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  and  the  other  children  are  as  fol- 
lows: Nesbit,  deceased;  Mary  K.,  wife  of  Joseph 
W.  Coxe,  of  Roanoke,  Va.;  Katharine  Edwards, 
deceased:  Sallie,  also  deceased;  Louis  Duffield, 
an  attorney  of  Hagerstown;  and  Miss  Louise 
Darby  Syester,  who  resides  with  her  mother  and 
is  a well-known  pianist  of  Hagerstown. 

Hon.  Louis  Duffield  Syester,  a lawyer  of 
Hagerstown,  was  born  on  the  site  of  Hotel  Hamil- 
ton, October  20,  1869.  In  1888  he  graduated 
from  the  academy  of  Hagerstowm,  being  the 
president  of  his  class.  He  was  for  three  years 
editor  of  the  Hagerstown  College  Journal  while 
attending  the  academy.  Then  he  wTas  enrolled 
as  a student  in  Dickenson  College,  and  wTas  the 
president  of  the  class  of  ’92,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  on  account  of  the  invalidism  of  his  father. 
During  the  last  months  of  his  college  life  he  was 
the  college  librarian,  and  for  some  time  before 
that  was  a member  of  the  Belles  Letters  Society, 
and  of  the  Sigma  Psi  fraternity.  Upon  leaving 
his  student  life  he  was  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Times , of  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  nine  months, 
after  w’hich  he  accepted  a position  as  a reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Times.  Subsequently  re- 
turning to  his  native  place  he  was  made  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  Torch , and  at  different  times 
was  also  employed  on  the  Mail  and  Globe  of  this 
city.  In  1891  he,  while  managing  editor  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Call , took  up  the  study  of  law 
during  his  leisure  time,  his  preceptor  being  Judge 
Edward  Stake,  the  present  associate  judge  of  the 
fourth  judical  district  of  Maryland,  who  had  him- 
self read  law  with  the  distinguished  father  of  the 
young  man.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
February,  1S93.  In  1895  he  received  a hand- 
some vote  for  the  state’s  attorneyship  of  this 
county,  and  in  November,  1S97,  he  was  elected  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
Maryland  legislature,  by  a vote  that  was  next  to 
the  highest  received  by  the  eight  candidates,  of 
both  parties.  As  a lawyer  he  has  been  success- 
ful, and,  as  the  Hagerstown  Mail  said  during 
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his  candidacy:  “He  has  never  hestitated  to  cope 
with  the  highest  men  in  the  profession.  ” He  is 
well  read  and  is  highly  respected  by  his  brethren 
of  the  bar.  In  making  a specialty  of  criminal 
law,  he  has  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  to 
some  extent,  but  has  also  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  divorce  cases,  having  won  eighteen  in 
the  past  two  years,  and  had  three  times  as  many 
placed  in  his  hands  as  had  any  other  attorney  in 
Hagerstown.  He  is  an  aide-de-camp  on  staff 
of  General  Mumford,  quartermaster-general  of 
Maryland. 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  CUPPETT.  Prominent 
among  the  self-made  men  of  Garrett  County 
is  the  gentleman  of  whom  this  sketch  is 
penned.  By  no  erratic  act  of  the  goddess  of  good 
fortune  has  he  become  wealthy  and  influential  in 
his  generation  and  community,  but  by  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense,  diligence  in  business  and 
due  regard  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others. 
He  has  never  sought  or  desired  public  distinction 
or  honor,  refused  the  nomination  for  county  com- 
missioner which  was  tendered  him  by  his  Repub- 
lican party  friends,  and  the  only  place  of  any  con- 
sequence he  has  ever  occupied  was  that  of  judge 
of  the  orphans’  court.  The  cause  of  education 
is  one  dear  to  his  heart,  for  he  fully  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  in  the  proper 
education  of  the  masses  of  the  American  people 
lies  the  future  destiny  of  the  nation,  in  a great 
measure. 

The  father  of  the  above-named  citizen  of  the 
Sixth  District  was  Jacob  Cuppett,  who  was  born 
in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  in  179S,  and,  with  his 
parents,  emigrated  to  Preston  County,  W.  Va., 
at  the  time  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
There  he  became  in  time  a very  prosperous  farmer, 
owning  one  of  the  finest  homesteads  in  the 
county  and  making  a specialty  of  raising  live- 
stock. I11  1855  he  sold  out  his  possessions  there 
and,  removing  to  Allegany  County,  Md.,  in- 
vested some  of  his  funds  in  the  old  John  G. 


Friend  farm.  Thereon  his  home  was  made  for 
the  next  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  became  a member  of  the  household  of  his 
son,  Thomas  H.  He  lived  nearly  a score  of 
years  longer,  dying  in  1892,  at  the  extreme  age 
of  ninety-eight  years,  nine  months  and  seventeen 
days.  Prior  to  the  Civil  war  he  was  a Democrat 
in  his  political  faith,  but  subsequently  he  was  a 
strong  Republican  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Union  cause  during  the  conflict  between  the  north 
and  south..  He  was  several  times  honored  with 
local  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and 
served  a number  of  terms  as  road  supervisor. 
His  father,  John  Cuppett,  was  a native  of  Ger- 
many, from  which  country  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  about  1750.  He  settled  in  Bedford 
Count}-,  Pa.,  and  became  a wealthy  farmer.  I11 
1S14  he  located  in  Preston  County,  W.  Va., 
bought  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  ere  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  was  es- 
teemed to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  county. 
His  property  was  divided  among  his  four  sons. 
For  his  companion  and  helpmate  along  the  jour- 
ney of  life  Jacob  Cuppett  chose  a daughter  of 
George  Fear,  Miss  Eva,  and  to  them  nine  chil- 
dren were  born.  Five  of  the  number  are  de- 
ceased, and  those  who  survive  are  Zalmon  and 
George,  residents  of  West  Virginia;  Margaret, 
wife  of  John  Riley;  and  Thomas  H.,  our  subject. 
Their  mother  departed  this  life  when  in  her 
eighty-third  year. 

The  birth  of  Thomas  II.  Cuppett  took  place 
in  Preston  County,  W.  Va.,  October  17,  1S39, 
and  in  that  region  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  were  passed.  He  then  came  to  this  county 
with  his  parents,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
dwTell  until  he  attained  his  majority.  The  fol- 
lowing fifteen  years  were  mainly  devoted  by  him 
to  carpentering  and  building,  and  during  this 
period  he  constructed  about  forty  houses  and 
barns  within  a day’s  journey  from  his  home.  He 
also  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Williams  Iron 
Company,  owners  of  the  Bear  Creek  Iron  Works, 
erecting  buildings  and  doing  carpenter  work  for 
the  concern  for  several  years.  After  his  father 
retired  from  active  cares  our  subject  managed  the 
old  homestead  with  success  for  about  twelve 
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years,  and  in  1877  sold  the  place  and  bought  the 
Gleaning  farm,  where  he  now  lives.  Here  he  has 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres  of  well-im- 
proved land,  with  substantial  residence  and  farm 
buildings.  In  addition  to  this  he  owns  the  five 
hundred  and  seventeen  and  a-half  acre  farm  near 
Oakland,  known  as  the  Pat  Hamill  place,  and 
two  houses  and  lots  at  Mountain  Lake,  the 
houses  having  been  built  by  himself.  In  all  his 
investments  and  varied  enterprises  he  has  mani- 
fested excellent  financial  ability  and  wisdom. 

In  1863  Mr.  Cuppett  married  Miss  Catherine 
Bishoff,  a sister  of  George  E.  Bishoff.  They  have 
had  nine  children,  named  as  follows:  Azelia,  wife 
of  Rev.  J.  H.  Enlow;  Upton,  who  is  managing  the 
Hamill  farm;  Calvin,  a machinist  at  Sang  Run; 
Mally  May,  wife  of  Adolph  Enlow;  Harvey  N. , 
now  engaged  in  clerking  at  Loch  Lynn  Heights; 
Jacob,  Albert,  Olie  Belle  and  Belva  Lockwood. 
The  family  are  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Cuppett  having  served  as 
a trustee  and  class-leader,  and  having  been  a 
zealous  supporter  of  all  religious  and  benevolent 
enterprises,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  Few  men 
in  this  county  are  more  beloved  and  respected 
than  he,  and  this  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is 
but  his  due. 


UDGE  JAMES  McSHERRY,  chief  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  Maryland  and  an 
influential  citizen  of  Frederick,  was  born  in 
this  city  December  30,  1S42,  and  is  the  descend- 
ant of  an  ancestry  long  distinguished  in  law, 
literature  and  statesmanship.  He  acquired  his 
early  education  at  St.  John’s  Literary  Institute 
in  Frederick,  which  he  attended  from  1850  to 
1856.  From  there  he  went  to  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  of  which  institution  he  was  a student 
until  1861.  At  the  time  the  war  began  he  had 
completed  the  regular  course,  but  had  not  re- 
ceived the  degree.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  south,  and  in  consequence  of  his  spirited 


manifestations  of  his  principles  he  was  placed 
under  arrest  and  confined  at  Fort  McHenry, 
though  for  a short  time  only.  In  September, 
1861,  he  began  to  lead  law  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
February  9,  1864. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  in  time  became 
the  largest  in  the  city  of  Frederick.  His  talents 
were  quickly  recognized  and  he  was  sought  as 
counsel  in  many  important  cases,  his  application 
to  duty  being  a signal  trait  of  his  character.  As 
a criminal  lawyer  he  figured  in  the  most  prom- 
inent cases  that  came  before  the  court  until  the 
time  he  was  called  to  the  bench.  He  rose  to  an 
eminent  standard  of  ability,  his  grasp  of  the  law 
and  convincing  force  and  eloqnence  of  language 
meeting  with  the  unequivocal  admiration  of  those 
who  watched  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a doomed 
man.  A large  number  of  corporations  elected 
him  as  their  counsel,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  his 
services  were  of  the  utmost  value.  The  death  of 
Judge  Ritchie  occurred  just  prior  to  the  election 
of  1887,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  that  year 
Governor  Lloyd  appointed  him  to  the  office  thus 
left  vacant.  On  the  8th  of  November  he  was 
elected  by  the  people,  without  opposition.  Since 
his  election  to  the  bench  he  has  won  deserved 
distinction  as  a jurist,  and  increased,  if  possible, 
the  general  regard  in  which  he  has  always 
been  held.  Upon  the  death  of  Chief  Judge 

Robinson,  Governor  Lowndes  appointed  Judge 
McSherry  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  Maryland,  an  office  of  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility and  one  which  he  fills  with  distinction  and 
success. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  February  19,  1892:  “Judge  James 

McSherry  is  distinguished  for  his  broad  and 
vigorous  intellect,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  reasoning  and 
his  wonderful  capacity  for  work  and  application 
to  duty.  He  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  as- 
sociates in  a high  degree.”  In  1S66  Judge 
McSherry  married  Clara  Louise,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hugh  McAleer,  of  Frederick  County.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 
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When  called  to  the  bench,  Judge  McSherry  re- 
signed, with  his  practice,  the  numerous  positions 
he  held  as  counsel  of  public  and  private  corpo- 
rations. However,  he  is  still  a director  of  the 
Citizens’  National  Bank.  He  takes  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  his  native  city,  and  gener- 
ously aids  all  movements  for  its  development. 

Janies  McSherry,  father  of  the  judge,  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  authors  of  his  day,  his  most 
important  production  being  a History  of  Mary- 
land. He  was  born  in  Liberty  town,  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  July  29,  1819,  and  was  the 
son  of  James  McSherry,  Sr.,  a native  of  Adams 
County,  Pa.,  born  July  28,  1776.  His  mother, 
Ann  Ridgely  Sappington,  was  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Francis  Brown  Sappington,  a prominent  physician 
of  Frederick  County.  The  paternal  ancestors  of 
Judge  McSherry  were  from  Ireland,  whence 
Patrick  McSherry  (born  in  1725)  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  By  his  marriage  to  Catherine 
Gartland,  of  Armagh,  twelve  children  were  born, 
of  whom  the  eleventh  was  James,  grandfather  of 
Judge  McSherry.  Patrick  died  in  1795.  His 
son,  James,  was  a man  of  prominence  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1807  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  delegates  from  Adams  County,  Pa.,  and  later 
re-elected  for  five  years,  until  1S13.  He  was 
then  chosen  to  represent  the  people  of  York  and 
Adams  Counties  in  the  state  senate,  where  he 
served  until  1817.  During  that  time,  though  as 
senator  he  was  exempt  from  military  duty,  he 
nevertheless  enlisted  as  a private  in  Captain 
McClevis’  Company  at  the  time  when  Baltimore 
was  menaced  by  a foreign  foe.  He  remained  in 
the  service  until  the  company  disbanded.  In 
1821  he  was  elected  to  Congess,  and  three  years 
later  was  again  chosen  to  the  legislature,  where 
he  served  for  six  successive  years.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  sessions  of  1834,  1835  and 
1836.  In  1S37  was  elected  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  died  in  February,  1S49. 

September  30, -1841,  James  McSherry,  Jr., 
married  Eliza  Spurrier,  by  whom  lie  had  five 
children,  namely:  James,  of  this  sketch;  William 
S.,  a physician,  who  died  in  1876;  Edward  C.,  a 
leading  dentist  of  Frederick;  Alice  and  Gertrude. 
After  his  graduation,  in  1S38,  from  Mount  St. 


Mary’s  College,  our  subject’s  father  read  law  in 
Frederick  and  in  1840  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
after  which  he  for  a short  time  practiced  in  Get- 
tysburg with  the  late  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year  1841  he  returned  to 
Frederick,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  tastes  were  literary,  and  he  became  an  author 
of  note.  Among  his  first  contributions  to  liter- 
ature were  articles  published  in  the  United  States 
Catholic  Magazine.  In  1846  he  published  “Pere 
Jean;  or,  the  Jesuit  Missionary,”  which  in  i860 
was  again  published  under  the  name  of  P'ather 
Leval.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine , published  in  Baltimore.  However, 
he  is  best  known  by  his  History  of  Maryland, 
published  in  1848,  in  which  the  principal  events 
of  Maryland  history  were  compressed  into  a 
popular  form.  The  work  gives  an  account  of  the 
settlement  of  the  colony,  its  rise  and  progress, 
its  troubles  and  revolutions,  and  its  periods  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  all  of  which  are  recounted  in  simple 
narrative  style,  at  once  attractive  and  instructive. 
Only  those  battles  of  the  Revolution  participated 
in  by  the  men  of  Maryland  are  dwelt  upon.  He 
avoided  strife  and  politics  and  the  contentions  of 
the  parties  during  that  period  of  the  history  of 
the  country,  embracing  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  when  the  foun- 
dation of  political  parties  was  laid;  such  things 
found  no  place  in  his  work.  This,  being  the 
third  history  of  the  state  and  treating  its  subjects 
with  fairness  and  fullness,  has  always  held  a 
prominent  place  in  history.  In  1851  he  pub- 
lished 11  Willi  toft;  or,  Days  of  James  I.,”  which 
was  re-published  011858  atFrankfort-on-the-Main. 
In  1850-51  he  frequently  lectured  in  New  York 
aird  Philadelphia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  1858  he  delivered  an  address  at 
the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  of  which  he  was  an  alumnus. 
A man  of  scholarly  impulses,  keen  insight  and 
powerful  command  of  language,  he  was  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  field  of  literature,  and 
deservedly  gained  a reputation  for  breadth  ot  his- 
toric intelligence  and  ability  to  embody  the  im- 
portant truths  in  an  attractive  and  enduring 
form. 
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NON.  ROBERT  A.  RAVENSCROFT,  M.  D. 
Prominent  among  the  young  and  aggressive 
Republicans  of  Garrett  County  is  this 
gentleman,  who  was  honored  by  his  numerous 
friends  in  1893  by  being  their  nominee  for  the 
Maryland  senate.  He  was  duly  elected  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  mentioned,  and,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
position.  At  the  time  of  his  first  election  he  was 
the  second  representative  of  his  party  ever  elected 
to  the  senate  from  this  county.  He  received  a 
majority  of  three  hundred  and  ten  votes,  and 
while  acting  as  the  people’s  deputy  he  won  their 
admiration  and  esteem  for  his  straightforward, 
manly  attitude  upon  all  questions  relating  to 
their  welfare.  In  1897  he  was  made  temporary 
nominee  for  congress,  but  the  nomination  was 
finally  declared  in  favor  of  Capt.  John  McDonald. 

The  doctor’s  grandfather,  James  Ravenscroft, 
was  born  in  West  Virginia,  but  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Allegany  County.  He  died  at 
his  home  near  Dawsons,  when  he  was  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  His  son,  R.  D.,  father 
of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Allegany  County,  and 
is  now  living  near  the  town  of  Rawlins,  Md.  He 
is  engaged  in  farming,  and  is  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive. Though  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  is  well 
preserved  and  vigorous,  and  is  seemingly  much 
younger  than  he  really  is.  His  first  presidential 
ballot  was  cast  for  Lincoln,  and  he  has  been  a 
delegate  to  county  and  local  conventions  of  his 
party  for  years.  His  wife,  who  is  also  living, 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Martha  McGowen.  Her 
father,  John  McGowen,  was  formerly  a resident 
of  Baltimore,  but  in  later  life  made  his  home  in' 
Allegany  County,  Md.  The  eight  children  of 
R.  D.  and  Martha  Ravenscroft  are:  Robert  A.; 
Carrie  A.,  wife  of  J.  Groves;  F.  H.,  a physician; 
Webster,  a physician  of  Brandonsville,  W.  Va. ; 
Annie,  Mary,  Roland  D.,  Jr.,  and  Martha. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Ravenscroft  was  born  in  Allegany 
County,  in  1866.  He  obtained  an  excellent  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  the  Cumberland  Nor- 
mal and  Shenandoah  College.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted his  collegiate  course  he  engaged  in  teaching 
in  his  native  county  with  success,  for  about  two 
years.  In  1886  he  began  his  medical  career,  and 
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in  1888  he  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  in  Baltimore.  In  1SS9  he 
came  to  his  present  location  in  Accident,  and 
soon  had  established  an  enviable  reputation  for 
skill  and  business  ability.  In  1893  he  returned 
to  Louisville  College,  where  he  took  a post- 
graduate course,  and  further  qualified  himself  in 
special  branches,  surgery  in  particular. 

December  18,  1S89,  the  doctor  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie-  Custer.  Her  father,  Emanuel  Cus- 
ter, is  represented  upon  another  page  of  this 
volume.  The  doctor  and  his  estimable,  cultured 
wife,  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Della  May 
and  Randall  McSherry.  They  hold  membership 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  are 
always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate. 


HON.  RICHARD  THOMAS  BROWNING, 
of  Oakland,  Garrett  County,  is  undoubtedly 
as  well  known  as  any  citizen  of  the  county, 
owing  to  the  active  part  he  has  taken  for  years  in 
the  promotion  of  what  he  firmly  believes  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He 
was  a very  influential  advocate  of  the  scheme  of 
dividing  Allegany  County,  and  organizing  Gar- 
rett County  out  of  its  western  portion.  This 
plan  was  strongly  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  best  people  of  this  county,  and  no  one  per- 
haps was  more  generous  in  contributions  of  time, 
work  and  means  to  the  furtherance  of  the  desired 
object  than  Mr.  Browning.  A certain  bitter 
sectional  feeling  was  created  by  the  opponents  of 
the  plan, 'and  this  was  increased  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  location  of  the  county-seat  of  the  new 
county  came  before  the  public,  but  fortunately 
this  sentiment  has  gradually  died  away',  and 
there  are  few,  indeed,  who  have  aught  but  kind- 
ly things  to  say  of  our  subject,  to  whose  efforts, 
in  large  measure,  were  due  the  organization  of 
the  county  and  the  locating  of  the  county-seat. 

Meshaek  Browning,  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  famed  in  his  day  as  a hunter,  and  many 
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were  the  panthers,  bears,  deer  and  other  wild 
game  which  fell  under  his  unerring  aim.  Game 
of  all  kinds  was  very  plentiful  in  these  mountains 
then,  and  he  was  fearless  and  skillful  as  a hunter. 
Late  in  life  he  wrote  a book  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, entitled  “Forty-four  Years  a Hunter,’’ 
and  though  lie  was  not  favored  with  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  most  children  of  to-day 
freely  possess,  his  strong  common  sense,  humor 
and  natural  ability  are  evident  upon  every  page 
of  this  interesting  volume.  He  was  born  in 
Frederick  (now. Montgomery  County)  and  was  a 
son  of  Joshua  Browning,  who  was  an  early  settler 
there.  This  Joshua  Browning  was  a native  of 
England,  and  came  to  this  country  with  Brad- 
dock’s  army  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but 
not  being  in  sympathy  with  this  plan,  he  man- 
aged to  effect  an  escape  and  went  to  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

William  Browning,  father  of  Richard  T. , was 
born  in  1804,  in  the  famous  Glade  cabin,  near 
McHenry,  Garrett  (then  Allegany)  County,  and 
passed  his  whole  life  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  generation  in 
this  section,  and  was  an  important  factor  in  local 
Democratic  politics.  Twice  he  served  as  county 
commissioner,  and  for  about  fifteen  years  he  was 
a justice  of  the  peace.  He  died  in  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  1879.  In  1829  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Anne,  only  daughter  of  James 
Drane,  of  Prince  George  County,  Md.,  who  had 
removed  to  Accident,  Allegany  Count}',  about 
1800.  Mrs.  Browning  was  born  October  16, 
1S02,  and  died  December  6,  1842.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  father  married  Ami  DeWitt.  The 
children  born  of  these  marriages  were  as  follows: 
James  D.,  March  13,  1S32;  Mary  F. , October  26, 
1834;  William,  October  26,  1836;  Richard  T. ; 
Priscilla  E.,  August  12,  1S41;  John  T.,  January 
6,  1S44;  Robert  L.,  October  16,  1846;  Louisa  C., 
November  3,  1848;  Reuben  M.,  November  3, 
1851;  Edward  A.,  April  25,  1854;  Nathan  C., 
May4,  1856;  and  George  D.,  December  16,  1858. 

The  birth  of  Richard  T.  Browning  occurred  at 
Sang  Run,  Allegany  County,  May  23,  1S39,  and 
in  that  locality  he  continued  to  dwell  up  to 
*859,  when  he  went  to  Missouri.  There  he  en- 


gaged in  employment  as  a carpenter  in  company 
with  his  brother  James,  who  had  preceded  him. 
In  the  fall  of  i860  he  returned  home  and  Sep- 
tember 28,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
in  Company  I,  Second  Maryland  Infantry.  He 
was  gradually  promoted  along  the  line  until  he 
was  a sergeant,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
New  Creek,  W.  Va.,  in  February,  1S64.  He 
soon  re-enlisted  in  the  same  regiment,  and  was 
made  second  lieutenant  of  his  company  March 
25,  1865.  June  18,  1864,  at  Lynchburg,  Va. , 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  leg  by  a 
musket  ball ; and  after  being  in  the  hospital  sev- 
eral weeks,  bravely  returned  to  his  regiment,  then 
at  Cumberland,  Md.  He  was  finally  discharged 
at  Baltimore,  May  29,  1865. 

April  17,  1864,  Mr.  Browning  married  Harriet 
C.  Twigg,  of  Cumberland,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Rev.  Father  Dolan  in  St.  Patrick's 
Church.  The  children  born  to  this  worthy 
couple  are  as  follows:  Mary  Blanche,  January  17, 
1866;  Anna  Alberta,  February  10,  1868;  Eliza- 
beth Ann,  December  6,  1870;  Ellen  Jane,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1872:  Richard  Stabler,  April  17,  1S75; 
Margaret  Alice,  June  15,  1879;  Annie  May, 
March  29,  1S82;  and  William  R.  Getty,  April  7, 
1884. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Browning  returned 
to  Cumberland,  and  in  the  summer  of  1865  set- 
tled on  the  farm  known  as  the  Promised  Land, 
near  Oakland.  Later  he  located  upon  Frank 
Sebold’s  farm  near  Johnstown,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1867  the  family  took  up  their  residence  upon  the 
Skyles  homestead.  About  this  time  Mr.  Brown- 
ing was  enrolling  officer  for  the  Maryland  Nat- 
ional Guards,  and  in  1S68  was  appointed  deputy 
tax  collector  for  Allegany  County.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  from  that  time  until  1871,  under 
James  Willison  and  William  R.  Getty.  In  the 
spring  of  1871  he  came  to  Oakland,  and  for  about 
six  years  was  occupied  in  keeping  a hotel  and  in 
other  enterprises.  He  then  disposed  of  his  prop- 
erty and  invested  the  proceeds  in  his  boyhood’s 
home  at  Sang  Run,  and  here  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  milling  until  1S82,  when  he  sold 
out,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Dakota.  As 
the  health  of  his  wife  was  poor,  he  yielded  to  her 
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wishes  and  those  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  re- 
mained in  this  county.  The  following  two  years 
he  carried  on  a mercantile  business  at  Hutton, 
six  miles  west  of  Oakland,  but  in  1884,  when  he 
was  appointed  tax  collector  of  Garrett  County, 
he  returned  to  this  city.  Prior  to  this,  in  1872, 
he  had  been  nominated  by  the  people's  conven- 
tion for  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  but  was  de- 
feated, owing  to  the  feeling  already  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch.  In  the  fall  of  1875 
he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the 
house  of  delegates,  and  during  the  succeeding 
winter  an  effort  was  made  to  reopen  the  question 
in  regard  to  Oakland  as  the  county  seat  of  Garrett 
County  by  her  opponents,  by  re-submitttng  the 
question  to  the  people,  and  though  the  advo- 
cates of  this  measure  eloquently  and  earnestly 
pleaded  in  its  behalf,  Mr.  Browning  succeeded  in 
turning  the  tide  back  to  the  old  channels,  and 
Oakland  was  saved.  In  1885  he  was  elected  by 
a majority  of  one  hundred  and  two  votes  to  the 
state  senate,  and  in  the  spring  of  1888  he  resigned 
his  place  in  that  honorable  body  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  as  state  inspector  of  mines 
for  Allegany  and  Garrett  Counties,  which  office 
he  acceptably  filled  four  years.  At  the  close  of 
this  period  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Frank 
Brown  commissioner  of  fisheries  for  western 
Maryland,  and  held  this  position  four  years.  In 
1896  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Republican  candi- 
date, as  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  the  state 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party  as  a 
whole. 

— — -j — 5 — — 

HON.  NORMAN  B.  SCOTT,  Jr.,  a repre- 
sentative citizen  and  successful  attorney  of 
Hagerstown,  was  born  in  this  city  April  26, 
1856,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  Norman  B.  Scott, 
whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
In  boyhood  he  was  the  recipient  of  excellent  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  of  these  he  availed  him- 
self diligently.  Primarily  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  1872  he  matriculated  in  Mercers- 


burg  College,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  carried  on 
his  studies  until  his  graduation.  Afterwards  he 
served  as  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
college  for  a year,  and  then  came  to  Hagers- 
town, where  he  began  to  read  law  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Alexander  Armstrong. 

Having  in  this  way  gained  a rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  theie 
remained  until  the  completion  of  the  regular 
course,  graduating  in  1881.  On  his  return  to 
Hagerstown  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
former  preceptor,  Alexander  Armstrong,  and  the 
two  have  since  been  connected  in  practice.  In 
1888  he  held  the  position  of  counsel  for  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  In  1891  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  state's 
attorney,  but  was  defeated.  Two  years  later, 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republican  party  for  the  house  of 
delegates,  and  was  duly  elected,  spending  the 
winter  session  of  1S94  at  the  capitol.  So  faith- 
fully did  he  represent  his  constituents  that  he  was 
deemed  worthy  of  other  and  higher  honors.  In 
1895  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  represent 
the  district  in  the  state  senate.  He  is  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  position,  his  term  continuing 
until  1899.  As  a senator  he  has  been  progressive 
in  his  support  of  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  Every  bill  tending  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  or  more  particularly  of  his  own 
district,  has  received  his  warm  support.  Among 
the  other  members  of  the  senate  he  holds  the 
position  of  prominence  to  which  his  merits  entitle 
him. 

In  1897  Mr.  Scott  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
state  central  committee  of  Maryland  by  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  a position  of 
great  responsibility  and  one  which  he  filled  satis- 
facto'rily  and  efficiently.  In  May,  189S,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  naval  officer  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore.  He  is  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  a promising  future  before  him,  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  of  him  that  he  will  gain 
even  greater  distinction  in  the  future  than  he  has 
in  the  past.  Nature  and  education  seem  to  have 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  legal  profession  and 
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for  public  affairs;  hence  he  has  found  his  work 
a pleasure  and  advancement  easy.  A close 
student  of  his  profession,  he  has  established 
a reputation  as  a capable  and  successful  advocate, 
with  a broad  fund  of  information  concerning 
every  technicality  of  the  law.  He  is  a logical 
reasoner  and  excels  in  those  cases  where  close, 
careful  reasoning  must  be  done.  As  a citizen  he 
has  striven  to  fulfill  every  duty,  and  the  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people  of  Hagerstown 
shows  that  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
endeavors  to  fill  an  honorable  place  in  life. 


EV.  WILLIAM  J.  McKENNEY,  presiding 
elder  of  Frederick  District  and  now  a resi- 
dent of  Cumberland,  was,  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment to  his  present  position,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Frederick.  That 
church  was  established  over  half  a century  ago 
and  the  congregation  now  numbers  some  four 
hundred  members,  while  the  Sunday-school  has 
about  three  hundred  pupils  enrolled.  Every- 
thing is  in  a most  flourishing  condition  and  gives 
great  promise  for  future  usefulness  in  this  com- 
munity. After  Mr.  McKenney  assumed  charge 
of  the  church,  the  members  were  stimulated  to 
renewed  activity  and  they  carried  forward  a 
grand  work.  Among  other  things  which  Un- 
accomplished was  the  repairing  of  the  building  at 
a cost  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  this  has  added  much  to  the  general  com- 
fort and  attractiveness  of  the  house  of  worship. 

Mr.  McKenney  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md. , near  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  July  n, 
1846,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and  Ellen  A. 
McKenney.  The  father  was  a native  of  Calvert 
County,  Md.,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
during  his  entire  life.  During  the  war  he  was 
an  ardent  southern  man  in  sentiment,  as  he  had 
owned  slaves,  and  believed  that  it  was  right, 
when  they  were  kindly  treated.  For  years  he 
was  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a man  of  im- 
portance in  his  neighborhood.  In  earlier  life  he 


was  a church  member,  but  later  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  same.  His  death  occurred 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
society.  His  father  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a daughter  of 
Isaac  Brown,  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
received  a wound  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg, 
from'  the  effects  of  which  injury  his  death  re- 
sulted. The  Browns  were  of  English  descent. 
Mrs.  McKenney  was  born  and  reared  in  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  and  is  now  living  in  Wash- 
ington, and  though  seventy -eight  years  of  age 
still  enjoys  excellent  health.  She  had  three  sons 
and  six  daughters:  George  W. , a coal  merchant 
of  Baltimore,  was  the  second  son;  Robert  L. , who 
died  five  years  ago,  was  an  employe  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  his  home  being 
in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Susie  married  John  T. 
Marshall,  of  Glyndon,  Md.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison resides  in  Washington;  Mrs.  Clara  E. 
Barnes  was  the  wife  of  Prof.  L.  M.  Barnes,  a 
music  teacher  of  Baltimore,  and  died  two  years 
ago;  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Carr  lives  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Lillie  A.,  unmarried,  resides  with  her 
mother  in  Washington;  Mrs.  Rosa  L.  Clarvoe 
also  lives  in  that  city. 

The  boyhood  of  William  J.  McKenney  was 
spent  upon  his  father’s  farm,  his  education  being 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  and  in  West 
River  Classical  Institute,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  then  for  a few  years  he  taught  in  the 
same  institution  of  learning,  and  at  length  took 
up  theological  studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Baltimore  conference  in  1869;  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  1871  and  w-as  made  an  elder  in  1S73. 
His  initial  work  as  a minister  was  in  St.  Mary's 
County,  Md.,  and  his  first  regular  charge  was  in 
Baltimore  County,,  in  the  Somerfield  Circuit. 
Then  for  two  years  he  was  located  in  Mount 
Washington,  for  a like  period  was  at  Union 
Square,  Baltimore;  served  three  years  in  the 
Fifteenth  Street  Church,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  for  similar  lengths  of  time  was  in  Hamline  and 
Wesley  Chapel,  in  Washington.  Two  years  fol- 
lowed, spent  in  Georgetown,  after  which  he  was 
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assigned  to  the  Jackson  Square  Church  in  Balti- 
more, but  owing  to  ill  health  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  pastorate  at  the  end  of  a few  months. 
When  he  had  recruited  in  Washington  for  a time, 
he  became  pastor  of  a congregation  in  North 
Baltimore,  and  three  years  later  was  assigned  to 
Strawbridge  Church, remaining  in  Baltimore  some 
five  years.  His  last  pastorate  was  in  Frederick. 

In  1S76  Mr.  McKenney  married  Carrie  p. 
Birch,  whose  father,  Henry  Birch,  is  a well-known 
contractor  in  Washington.  This  estimable  cou- 
ple have  but  one  child,  Harry  J.,  who  is  a stu- 
dent in  Columbian  University,  Washington,  his 
intention  being  to  enter  the  legal  profession.  Mr. 
McKenney  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order, 
being  a member  of  Arcana  Lodge  No.  1 10,  A.  F. 
& A.  M.  of  Baltimore;  Adoniram  Chapter, 
R.  A.  M. , of  Washington,  and  Columbia  Com- 
maudery,  K.  T.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  also 
is  a member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Essenes, 
and  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

He  is  a man  of  great  earnestness  and  zeal  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Master's  kingdom,  and  pos- 
sesses the  love  and  deepest  regard  of  all  who 
know  him  for  his  unaffected  and  sincere  example. 


OHN  M.  EDWARDS,  A.  M.,  principal  of 
the  Allegany  County  Academy,  of  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  and  now  school  examiner  of 
Allegany  Count}',  is  a young  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  both  as  an  educator  and  as  a financier. 
His  scholarship  is  of  a high  order  and  he  is 
building  up  the  reputation  of  the  academy  to  a 
degree  that  is  most  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
watched  over  this  justly  honored  old  institution, 
and  who  were  much  concerned  in  the  few  years 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  the  school 
seemed  steadily  deteriorating.  He  has  been  en- 
abled to  change  the  current, which  is  now  drifting 
toward  old-time  prosperity. 

The  father  of  the  professor  is  Edward  Edwards, 
president  of  the  Slatington  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
of  Slatington,  Pa.,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 


ciosely  identified  with  the  iron  industry  of  Lehigh 
County.  He  is  a native  of  Wales.  His  wife, 
Mary  Miller  Edwards,  is  a native  of  Lehigh 
County,  Pa. 

John  E.  Edwards  was  born  May  8,  1869,  in 
Catasauqua,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  and  was  reared 
in  that  town.  His  preliminary  education  was 
obtained  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the 
place,  after  which  he  entered  Lafayette  College, 
of  Easton,  Pa.  He  was  then  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  graduated  iti  due  course  of  time, 
in  the  class  of  1888,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  As  a teacher,  his  initial  work  was  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  school,  at  Mans- 
field, Pa.,  where  he  had  full  charge  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  department.  This  important  position 
he  occupied  during  the  following  four  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  he  took  a post-graduate 
course,  covering  two  years,  at  Lafayette  College, 
paying  special  attention  to  philology  and  psy- 
chology. In  1S94  he  accepted  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  under  his  jurisdiction  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  has  increased  more  than  double  what  it 
was  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a member 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Elks  and  the  Essenic 
Order,  and  is  still  connected  with  the  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  Society  of  Lafayette  College. 
In  July,  1897,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Lamar 
Read,  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Clark 
Read,  of  Cumberland. 

The  Allegany  County  Academy  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  in  the  last  year  of  last  century.  The 
first  school  building  was  erected  on  the  present 
site  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  but  by  1S49 
this  structure  was  declared  too  small  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pupils.  The  citizens  came 
to  the  rescue  and  contributed  liberally  toward  a 
new  building,  while  the  county  donated  the 
ground.  The  site  is  in  the  prettiest  residence 
district  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  other  half  of  the 
square  of  which  it  occupies  a part,  a fine  court- 
house has  been  recently  erected.  A special 
feature  of  the  academic  department  is  that  the 
boys  receive  instructions  in  military  tactics  and 
this  discipline  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  every 
youth.  The  teacher  in  this  line  is  a thorough, 
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practical  man,  who  has  had  excellent  military 
training  himself,  and  he  is  meeting  with  marked 
success.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  college  here 
and  the  standard  of  education  is  kept  up  with  the 
best  institutions  of  learning  of  the  period.  No 
better  place  could  be  found  in  all  the  associa- 
tions and  environments  for  young  people  who 
must  go  away  from  home  to  school,  and  the 
terms  of  tuition  and  other  expenses  are  very  low, 
in  view  of  all  the  facts. 


ILLIAM  M.  ROBERTS,  Jr.  From  the 
time  that  he  attained  his  majority  until  the 
present  this  young  man  has  been  inter- 
ested in  everything  pertaining  to  electric  appli- 
ances, and  is  a thorough  master  of  his  business. 
With  the  exception  of  some  six  months  he  has 
been  in  the  employ,  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Cumberland  since 
1S86,  and  since  1892  has  also  been  with  the 
Cumberland  Electric  Railway  Company,  and  is 
now  the  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
former  and  superintendent  of  the  latter.  He 
possesses  executive  ability  of  a high  order, 
practical  judgment  and  excellent  methods. 

Our  subject  is  a native  of  South  America,  his 
birth  having  occurred  in  Brazil  January  21,  1865. 
William  M.  Roberts,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  is  still  living,  his 
home  being  in  Cumberland.  He  was  engaged 
in  railroading  during  his  active  years,  and  was 
occupied  in  the  construction  of  a railroad  line  in 
South  America  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  in  this 
country.  His  father,  William  M.,  Sr.,  followed 
the  same  occupation,  was  a civil  engineer  of  much 
ability,  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  construc- 
tion corps  when  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
built,  and  also  carried  through  considerable  work 
along  this  line  in  South  America.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Brazilian  government  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five 
years,  and  though  so  old,  he  had  been  as  active 


as  a man  of  a score  or  more  years  his  junior 
until  his  career  was  nearly  finished.  The  mother 
of  our  subject,  formerly  Elizabeth  Humbird,  is  a 
resident  of  this  city  and  a daughter  of  Jacob 
Humbird,  who  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  her 
nine  children  the  following  survive:  William  M., 
of  this  sketch;  J.  H.;  J.  B.  G.,  Jr.;  Eleanor,  wife 
of  William  M.  Bruce;  Eliza  Van  Lew;  Annie 
Gibson,  wife  of  PI.  H.  Dickey;  Jean  and  Bessie. 

When  he  was  but  an  infant  the  parents  of 
William  Roberts,  Jr.,  brought  him  to  the  United 
States,  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  Cumber- 
land. He  acquired  his  education  at  Allegany 
County  Academy,  and  early  manifested  genius 
for  mechanics.  When  he  reached  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  took  a position  as  a lineman  with 
the  company  he  is  yet  connected  with,  and  was 
gradually  promoted  to  more  important  and  re- 
sponsible posts  until  he  became  the  general  man- 
ager and  treasurer  of  the  company.  From  1892 
until  the  present  he  has  filled  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  Electric  Rail- 
way Company,  and  has  given  ample  evidence  of 
his  superior  business  qualifications.  In  1896  he 
returned  to  the  old  firm,  where  his  services  meet 
with  due  appreciation.  Fie  is  a director  in  several 
corporations  and  companies,  among  these  the 
street  railway  before  mentioned;  the  South  Cum- 
berland Supply  Company,  and  the  Cumberland 
Cereal  Company.  Mr.  Roberts  takes  great  inter- 
est in  the  promotion  of  enterprises  calculated  to 
benefit  the  community,  and  is  a public-spirited 
citizen.  He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  being  identified  with 
Cumberland  Lodge  No.  63.  In  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  he  is  a valued 
worker,  as  he  has  a thorough  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  his  fellow-men 
and  is  never  happier  than  when  he  is  able  to 
lend  a helping  hand  to  others,  particularly  to  the 
worthy  youth  who  is  striving  to  win  a respected 
position  in  the  business  world. 

The  pleasant  and  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  presided  over  by  his  charming  wife,  for- 
merly Miss  Fannie  Randolph  Millholland.  She 
is  a daughter  of  James  A.  Millholland,  of  Cumber- 
land, president  of  the  George's  Creek  Railroad 
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Company.  Her  marriage  occurred  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  June  6,  1894.  To  them  have 
been  born  two  daughters,  Virginia  and  Elizabeth. 


HON.  SPENCER  C.  JONES,  president  of  the 
Montgomery  County  National  Bank  of 
Rockville,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
progressive  business  men  of  this  section  of  Mary- 
land. He  favors  all  public  enterprises  and  has 
invested  in  numerous  industries  calculated  to 
benefit  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  county. 
He  is  very  popular,  not  only  with  the  citizens  of 
this  locality,  but  of  other  counties  as  well. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Rev.  J.  H.  and 
Elizabeth  (Clagett)  Jones,  natives  of  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  and  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  re- 
spectively. The  father,  who  was  born  December 
4,  1798,  died  December  29,  1871.  He  was  a 
Baptist  minister  and  located  in  Rockville  in  early 
manhood,  this  being  his  first  pastoral  charge. 
He  remained  here  from  1821  to  1845;  then  went 
to  Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  he  preached  up  to 
1866  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  re- 
sided in  Montgomery  County.  Throughout  this 
section  of  the  state  and  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  he  was  very  well  known  and  be- 
loved. The  parents  of  his  wife,  James  and  Su- 
sanna (Hawkins)  Clagett,  both  natives  of  this 
county,  were  from  old  families  here,  their  ances- 
tors having  settled  in  the  county  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  Maj.  Charles  Jones,  was  born  February 
2,  1758,  in  Ireland,  and,  upon  account  of  his 
political  views  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
land  in  1793.  He  died  in  October,  1 S 1 r , and  he 
and  his  wife,  Prudence  (Hawkins)  Jones,  are 
buried  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery  at  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah 
Jones,  the  former  a son  of  Robert  Jones,  who  was 
a native  of  Wales,  and  who  removed  to  Ireland 
in  1690. 

Spencer  C.  Jones  was  born  in  Rockville,  Md., 
July  3,  1836,  and  here  passed  the  first  nine  years 


of  his  life,  then  removing  with  the  family  to 
Frederick  City.  There  he  received  excellent 
school  advantages,  finishing  his  education  in  the 
old  and  renowned  Frederick  College.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  the  young  man  entered  the  law 
office  of  the  late  W.  J.  Ross,  of  Frederick,  and, 
after  pursuing  a regular  course  of  study  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  i860.  He  opened  an  office 
and  had  gained  a foothold  in  practice  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  overturned  his  plans.  En- 
listing in  the  First  Maryland  Confederate  Cavalry 
he  served  from  the  organization  of  that  command 
to  the  close  of  the  conflict,  participating  in  innu- 
merable hard  and  daring  campaigns  and  battles. 
Prior  to  his  enlistment  he  had  been  arrested  as  a 
sympathizer  with  the  Confederacy  and  was  held 
as  a prisoner  for  eight  months,  being  at  various 
periods  in  the  city  jail  at  Baltimore,  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry and  Fort  Delaware. 

For  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Jones  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Texas,  but 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution  of 
1867  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Maryland. 
Coming  to  Rockville  he  established  a law  office 
in  tire  summer  of  1S6S,  and  continued  actively 
engaged  in  practice.  In  November,  1S71,  he  was 
elected  state’s  attorney  of  Montgomery  County  for 
a term  of  four  years.  When  his  term  had  expired 
he  was  re-elected  for  another  term,  and  thus 
filled  that  position  for  eight  years.  Then,  in 
1879,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  Maryland,  and,  being  re-elected  to  the  office  at 
the  completion  of  his  first  term,  he  served,  alto- 
gether, twelve  years  in  this  capacity.  Still  higher 
honors  were  in  store  for  him,  and  in  February, 
1892,  he  was  appointed  by  the  state  legislature 
to  serve  as  treasurer  of  Maryland  for  two  years, 
and  in  1894  was  re-appointed  for  another  term  of 
similar  duration.  In  these  many  and  different 
positions,  each  requiring  marked  ability  and  judg- 
ment, he  made  a record  of  which  he  has  just 
cause  to  be  proud,  and  the  sincerest  respect  and 
esteem  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him  are 
his,  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  May,  189S,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Rockville,  which  office  he 
now  holds. 

The  Montgomery  County  National  Bank  of 
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Rockville,  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
stable  banks  of  the  state,  was  organized  in  1884. 
Mr.  Jones  was,  perhaps,  as  influential  as  any 
other  person  in  the  foundation  of  the  bank  and 
was  elected  its  president  in  the  year  1892.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  directors  since  it  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  to  his  wise  policy  is  doubtless  due 
much  of  the  high  standing  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Jones  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  best 
possible  educational  advantages  for  the  young 
and  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  is  a Jeffersonian  Democrat. 
Fraternally  he  is  past  master  of  Montgomery 
Lodge  No.  195,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  is  a Knight 
of  Pythias.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Rockville.  December  21,  1871,  he  married 
Ellen,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Stewart 
(Buchanan)  Brewer.  Her  father  was  one  of  the 
influential  lawyers  of  this  place  in  former  years 
and  in  1850  was  a member  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  was  blessed  with  one  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth, an  accomplished  young  lady,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Hollin's  Institute,  Virginia.  Mrs.  Jones 
died  in  July,  1876. 

— — ■ y— i '.'+Cr* c — — 

AVID  SLOAN,  president  of  the  Louaconing 
Savings  Bank,  was  born  at  Mount  Savage, 
Md.,  July  3,  1845.  He  possesses  the  integ- 
rity of  character  and  determination  of  will  char- 
acteristic of  those  who  trace  their  lineage  to  Scot- 
land. His  grandfather,  whose  name  was  the 
same  as  his  own,  spent  his  entire  life  as  a farmer 
in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  where,  like  most  of  the 
people  of  his  locality,  he  was  a strict  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  his  family  were 
the  following-named  children:  David,  who  died 
unmarried;  Matthew,  father  of  our  subject  and 
a native  of  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire;  James,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  during  the  early  days  of 
California,  where  he  was  a pioneer;  Duncan,  who 
spent  forty  years  of  his  life  in  Pomeroy,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  a successful  merchant  until  his 


death;  John,  who  died  in  Frostburg,  Md.;  Mar- 
garet, whose  husband,  Hugh  Sampson,  of  Frost- 
burg, served  in  the  Civil  war  as  a member  of 
the  Second  Potomac  House  Brigade,  to  which 
his  brothers-in-law,  David  and  John,  also  be- 
longed. David  seems  to  be  a family  name. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  five  of  the 
name,  and  they  were  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  the  following  prefixes:  Uncle  Dave, 
uncle  of  our  subject;  “Big”  Dave,  our  subject; 
“Little”  Dave,  of  Alexandria;  “Kentucky” 
Dave,  a son  of  James;  and  “Uncle  John’s” 
Dave. 

About  1830  the  father  of  our  subject  came  to 
America,  and  after  a short  sojourn  in  British 
America  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania  and  from 
there  came  to  Mount  Savage,  Md.  He  married 
Anna  Muir,  a native  of  Ayrshire,  who  accom- 
panied the  family  of  George  Tennant  to  Frost- 
burg, Md.,  crossing  the  ocean  on  a sail-boat  that 
consumed  seven  weeks  in  the  voyage.  After 
landing  in  this  country  she  walked  from  Bal- 
timore to  Frostburg,  spending  one  week  on  the 
road.  It  was  then  before  the  days  of  railroads, 
and  people  were  obliged  to  travel  by  wagon  or 
on  foot.  This  little  party  journeyed  on  foot, 
while  their  baggage  was  carried  by  team,  and 
the  children  who  were  too  young  to  walk  were 
weighed  as  baggage  and  placed  in  the  wagon. 
Until  her  marriage  she  continued  to  make  her 
home  with  the  Tennant  family. 

For  some  years  our  subject’s  father  was  inter- 
ested in  coal  mining,  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  an  invalid  and  unable  to  en- 
gage in  any  active  work.  He  passed  away  in 
1863.  In  his  family  there  were  one  daughter 
and  five  sons.  The  former,  Mary,  became  the 
wife  of  William  M.  Reed,  of  Louaconing,  in 
1866,  and  died  in  1872,  leaving  four  children,  of 
whom  three  survive,  David,  Wylie  and  Mary. 
The  oldest  son,  James  M.,  is  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore  and  makes  his 
home  in  Louaconing;  Duncan  R.  is  associated 
with  our  subject  in  business,  the  firm  being  D. 
R.  Sloan  & Co.;  John  and  Alexander  are  de- 
ceased. 

When  ten  years  old  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
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went  to  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  he  made  his  home 
with  his  uncle,  Duncan,  a merchant  of  that 
place.  While  assisting  in  the  store  he  also  at- 
tended the  public  school,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated at  twelve  years  of  age.  Afterward  he  did 
not  attend  school,  but  the  education  that  he  sub- 
sequently acquired  was  the  result  of  observation 
and  experience  rather  than  study  of  text  books. 
In  1862  he  went  to  Preble  County,  Ohio,  but 
after  working  in  a mill  there  for  a short  time  he 
went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  learned  telegraphy. 
With  the  promise  of  a position  as  operator  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  he  left  Cincinnati, 
but  between  the  time  of  his  departure  from  that 
city  and  his  arrival  in  Maryland  the  Confeder- 
ates had  destroyed  a part  of  the  road  at  St.  John’s 
River  in  West  Virginia,  and  on  that  account  he 
failed  to  secure  the  expected  position. 

Accepting  the  first  work  that  came  to  him  Mr. 
Sloan  began  as  an  assistant  in  the  Detmold  mines 
at  Lonaconing,  where  he  remained  from  1S63  to 
1865.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  Hanekamp 
& Brothers,  of  Lonaconing,  which  firm  employed 
him  first  as  clerk,  later  as  salesman  on  the  road. 
In  March,  1869,  he  entered  the  Detmold  store  as 
an  employe  of  Z.  T.  DeWitt,  but  in  April  of  the 
following  year  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business  for  himself,  opening  a small  store  on 
the  present  site  of  the  business.  His  brother, 
James,  assisted  him  as  a clerk,  and  the  two  in 
the  spring  of  1873  established  the  branch  store 
at  Pekin,  which  was  successful  from  the  start. 
In  1879  the  firm  of  Sloan  & Sloan  was  established 
by  James  M.  and  David  at  Ocean,  Allegany 
County,  and  in  1S78  the  title  of  the  firm  at  Lon- 
aconing was  changed  to  D.  R.  Sloan  & Co.,  the 
principal  member  being  his  brother  Duncan,  who 
had  been  in  his  employ  since  1873.  A substan- 
tial building  was  erected,  but  it  was  destroyed  in 
1882  and  the  present  store  was  then  built.  Mean- 
time Mr.  Sloan  was  interested  in  stores  at  Frost- 
burg  and  Cumberland  and  the  milling  business 
in  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.  In  1SS9  the  bank 
was  organized,  with  himself  as  president,  and  he 
has  since  held  this  position.  The  business  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  for  several  years 
it  has  required  his  entire  attention,  for  which 
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reason  he  is  not  actively  connected  with  the  mer- 
cantile business.  For  eight  years  he  was  a di- 
rector of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Cumber- 
land, but  other  duties  demanded  his  whole  time, 
so  he  resigned  the  directorship  January  1,  1S9S, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  D.  W.  Sloan. 

September  6,  1873,  Mr.  Sloan  married  Mar- 
garet Maitland  Percy,  daughter  of  Judge  Douglas 
Percy,  of  Frostburg.  She  died  in  Lonaconing 
Jul)- 31,  1893,  leaving  four  children:  Nellie  R., 
Aleck  M.  R.,  Annie  M.  and  Marion  Percy.  In 
November,  1895,  Mr.  Sloan  married  Minnie  Har- 
ness, daughter  of  George  Harness,  of  Petersburg, 
W.Va.  While  Mr.  Sloan  is  not  a member  of  any 
denomination  he  is  in  sympathy  with  religious 
movements  and  contributes  to  the  churches  and 
to  philanthropic  objects.  A Republican  in  poli- 
tics he  was  his  party’s  nominee  for  the  legislature 
in  1875,  but  was  defeated  with  the  remainder  of 
the  ticket.  Pie  has  large  and  valuable  real-estate 
interests,  also  owns  coal  and  mineral  tracts,  and 
has  other  possessions  that  are  important  and  ex- 
tensive. As  a citizen  he  is  public-spirited  and 
deservedly  ranks  among  the  most  influential  men 
of  his  town. 


“DWARD  A.  WAREHAM,  M.  D.  Among 
V)  the  most  successful  physicians  and  surgeons 
_ of  western  Maryland  is  this  gentleman,  who 
has  an  office  at  No.  47  North  Jonathan  street, 
Hagerstown.  His  ability  and  high  standing  in  his 
profession  have  been  recognized  in  numerous  ways 
and  besides  being  the  official  surgeon  for  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railway  Company  he  is  as- 
sistant surgeon  for  the  Norfolk  & Western  Rail- 
way; examiner  for  the  New  England  Mutual, 
Union  Central,  Prudential  and  National  insur- 
ance companies.  He  has  also  been  a member  of 
the  examining  board  of  surgeons  of  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions  for  the  past  four  years.  His  constant 
endeavor  being  to  keep  fully  up  to  the  times  in 
everything  pertaining  to  advancement  in  the  line 
of  his  special  field  of  work,  he  holds  a member- 
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ship  with  the  Medical  and  Chirurgieal  Faculty 
of  Maryland  a; id  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  subscribes  to  many  of  the  leading  med- 
ical journals  of  the  day.  Possessed  of  fine  mental 
endowments  and  high  executive  ability,  he  lias 
already  achieved  success  in  his  department  of 
activity  and  has  a future  of  much  promise  before 
him.  His  patronage  is  from  the  best  families  in 
this  region  and  with  all  classes  with  whom  he  has 
had  dealings  he  is  popular. 

Dr.  Wareham  is  a native  of  West  Virginia,  his 
birth  having  occurred  in  Ritchie  County,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1858.  His  parents,  David  and  Anna 
(Summers)  Wareham,  were,  however,  both  of 
this  state.  The  father  has  been  interested  in 
railroading  and  agricultural  pursuits,  but  is  now 
retired  and  is  living  in  Hagerstown.  His  wife 
died  in  1893,  aged  about  sixty-five  years.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Summers,  a far- 
mer and  minister  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  but 
she  herself  held  membership  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian denomination. 

The  second  in  a family  of  three  children,  the 
doctor  grew  to  manhood  in  the  county  of  his 
birth  and  in  this  state,  whither  he  came  with  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  His  brother, 
John  S.,  resides  in  Hagerstown,  and  Sallie  C., 
the  only  sister,  is  the  wife  of  F.  T.  Goddard,  a 
merchant  of  Williamsport.  In  1S76  our  subject 
entered  the  drug  store  of  D.  C.  Aughenbaugh, 
of  this  city.  There  he  thoroughly  learned  the  busi- 
ness, at  the  same  time  reading  medicine  with  Dr. 
O.  H.  W.  Ragan  for  three  years.  In  1883  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland  with 
high  rank,  as  he  averaged  ninety-two  per  cent,  on 
all  branches.  Not  wishing  to  lose  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained  in  the  drug  line  he  next  devoted 
two  years  to  establishing  the  Wareham  City 
Pharmacy,  which  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  be- 
ing one  of  the  best-equipped  stores  of  the  kind  in 
this  portion  of  the  state,  and  now  managed  by 
W.  E.  Strite,  and  employing  two  assistants. 
Since  1885  the  doctor  has  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

November  iS,  1S90,  Dr.  Wareham  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sender,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Conrad  Sender,  who  was  a native  of  Darm- 


stadt, Germany.  He  came  to  America  at  an 
early  day  and  was  one  of  the  old  residents  of  this 
city  To  the  marriage  of  the  doctor  and  wife 
one  child,  Mildred,  now  four  years  of  age,  was 
born.  They  have  a very  pleasant  home,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest,  not  only  in  this  place,  but  in 
the  county,  it  being  located  at  No.  458  Potomac 
avenue,  Mrs.  Wareham  is  a member  of  the  St. 
John’s  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows. 


GILBERT  J.  ALMONEY.  This  gentleman, 
fl  the  genial  and  popular  editor  of  the  Mont- 
l | gomery  Advocate , is  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  Montgomery  County,  and  is 
one  of  Rockville’s  native  sons,  and  one  of  whom 
she  is  proud.  He  has  been  an  active  and  influen- 
tial worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  Democracy, 
and  has  been  honored  by  being  chosen  to  represent 
his  party  as  a delegate  to  numerous  county  and 
state  conventions.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  central  committee  for  the  county  and 
a member  of  the  state  central  committee. 

The  Montgomery  Advocate  stands,  first  and 
foremost,  in  the  front  ranks  of  all  progress- 
ive movements,  and,  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
testifies  to  the  belief  of  its  proprietor  that  all 
worthy  enterprises,  improvements  and  institu- 
tions should  receive  the  earnest  and  disinterested 
support  of  the  people  of  this  section.  It  stands 
for  higher  and  better  educational  facilities  for  the 
rising  generation;  for  reform  and  good  govern- 
ment and  for  purity  in  politics.  Many  are  the 
improvements  which  have  accrued  to  this  locality 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Advocate  in 
getting  the  people  interested  in  them.  For  six 
years  it  strongly  advocated  the  construction  of 
the  new  boulevard  between  Rockville  and  Wash- 
ington and  the  building  of  the  new  courthouse 
was  persistently  advocated  until  successful.  Mr. 
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Almoney  was  influential  in  securing  the  present 
water  supply  used  in  Rockville  and  the  electric 
light  plant,  as  well. 

Albert  J.  Almoney  was  born  in  this  town  De- 
cember 23,  1858,  and  is,  consequently.,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  activity.  He  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  the  local  academy  and  in  St. 
John’s  College,  at  Annapolis.  Since  October. 
1879,  he  has  been  connected  with  the  newspapet 
business  and  is  an  experienced  journalist.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Rockville 
by  President  Cleveland,  serving  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  and  in  1893  he  received  a reap- 
pointment to  the  position,  which  he  continued  to 
occupy  while  the  Democratic  administration  was 
in  power.  Fraternally  he  is  a Mason,  being  an 
active  member  of  Montgomery  Lodge  No.  195, 

A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  Montgomery  Chapter  No.  33, 
R.  A.  M. 

Upon  the  10th  of  December,  1884,  Mr.  Almoney 
married  Miss  Miriam  Prettyman,  daughter  of  E. 

B.  Prettyman,  state  superintendent  of  schools  in 
this  state  and  principal  of  the  state  normal  insti- 
tute of  Baltimore.  The  only  son  of  our  subject 
and  wife,  Andrew,  died  when  he  was  but  five 
years  old.  Their  two  daughters  are  named  re- 
spectively Mary  and  Lydia.  The  family  attend 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  are  valued  members  of 
Rockville  Society. 


OL.  LOUIS  VICTOR  BAUGHMAN.  No 
more  public-spirited  citizen  appears  in  the 
annals  of  Frederick  County  than  this  gen- 
tleman, who  is  familiarly  called  the  “ colonel  ” 
by  his  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers.  He  pos- 
sesses a strong  and  admirable  personality  that 
stamps  him  as  a leader  even  to  the  careless  ob- 
server. Had  he  desired  a public  life  or  consented 
to  it  his  time  would  have  been  completely  occu- 
pied for  many  years  past,  but  his  preference  has 
been  for  the  free  and  independent  life  of  a private 
citizen,  and  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  he 
has  firmly  adhered  to  his  chosen  policy.  In 


whatever  measures  or  improvements  proposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  this  community  he 
has  taken  an  active  part  during  a quarter  of  a 
century  or  more.,  and  to  his  influence  perhaps 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  county 
do  our  people  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  many 
of  the  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy. 

The  father  of  the  above  was  the  late  J.  William 
Baughman,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Citizen, 
the  organ  of  the  Democracy  in  Frederick  County. 
He  was  a gentleman  of  the  old  school,  high- prin- 
cipled, upright-,  a man  cf  his  word  and  wonder- 
fully devoted  to  his  family  and  friends.  Mentally 
he  was  exceptionally  brilliant  and  polished,  and 
the  columns  of  the  Citizen  teemed  with  his  able 
editorials  and  political  ideas. 

The  Citizen  is  one  of  the  oldest-established 
journals  of  the  state.  Its  career  was  quite  noted 
during  the  war.  Owing  to  its  vigorous  advocacy 
of  the  southern  cause  the  veteran  editor,  father 
of  our  subject,  was  under  constant  surveillance 
by  the  Federal  government.  Early  in  the  war 
lie  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  old  capi- 
tol  at  Washington  and  from  his  prison  window- 
saw  the  Federal  soldiers  retreating  over  the  long 
bridge  from  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  re- 
leased by-  order  of  the  president  and  returned  to 
the  publication  of  the  Citizen.  Later  the  paper 
was  suppressed  from  the  United  States  mails  by- 
order  of  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  postmaster-gen- 
eral under  President  Lincoln.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Monocacy  Mr.  Baughman  was  arrested  by- 
order of  General  Hunter  and  banished  from  his 
home.  His  paper  was  suppressed  and  his  prop- 
erty^ confiscated.  Later  his  wife  and  children 
were  arrested  and  sent  beyond  the  Federal  lines, 
they  finding  a home  in  Clark  County,  Ya. , with 
the  family  of  Colonel  Dearmont.  Mr.  Baughman 
with  his  son  William  repaired  to  Richmond.  His 
wife  and  children  were  allowed  to  come  back  to 
Maryland  before  the  termination  of  the  War,  but 
he  and  his  son  remained  until  the  last  gun  was 
fired  by  the  Confederacy.  Finally  his  property 
and  newspaper  were  restored  and  he  remained  at 
his  home  until,  from  ill  health  contracted  in  the 
south,  he  died,  in  1872. 

In  his  early-  days  Mr.  Baughman  was  a promi- 
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nent  figure  in  state  matters  and  was  always  a 
vigorous  and  bold  advocate  of  whatever  cause  he 
espoused.  He  was  born  in  Frederick  County  and 
when  but  a young  man  held  a foremost  position  in 
the  commercial  life  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Later 
he  studied  law  and  was  a partner  of  Hon.  Louis  E. 
Lowe,  who  through  the  advocacy  of  his  young 
partner  and  other  friends  in  Maryland  was  made 
governor  of  the  state.  Retiring  from  the  active 
practice  of  law  Mr.  Baughman  purchased  the 
Citizen , which  was  known  all  over  the  country 
for  its  vigorous  editorial  policy.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Buchanan  he  was  made 
appraiser  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  through  the 
influence  of  his  personal  friend,  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  then  vice-president.  The  war  caused  an 
important  page  to  be  written  in  his  history.  Un- 
til his  death  no  man  was  more  universally  re- 
spected or  had  a more  devoted  following  of 
friends.  His  wife  was  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  late  Baker  Jamison,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Catholic  families  of  Maryland,  identified  with  all 
the  earlier  settlers.  Mrs.  Baughman  resides  in 
Frederick.  She  is  a member  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  and  is  connected  with  the  Maryland  chap- 
ter of  this  famous  organization. 

The  two  brothers  of  Colonel  Baughman  still 
reside  in  Frederick.  J.  William  was  reading 
clerk  of  the  Maryland  senate  and  house  of  dele- 
gates and  for  eight  years  has  been  tax  collector 
for  his  county.  He  is  single  and  resides  with  his 
mother  at  the  old  family  home  except  in  summer, 
when  he  retires  to  his  country  place  some  four 
miles  from  the  city.  Charles  IL,  the  youngest  of 
the  brothers,  is  married  and  has  one  son,  Frank  C. , 
who  is  one  of  the  writers  for  the  Citizen. 

Colonel  Baughman  was  born  about  a half  cen- 
tury ago  in  Frederick  and  was  educated  here  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  and  in  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  at  Emmitsburg,  Md.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  in  college,  but,  im- 
bued with  the  same  spirit  of  southern  rights  that 
had  made  his  father  a leader  of  that  line  of 
thought  in  this  part  of  the  state,  he  abruptly  left 
his  studies  and  joined  Company  D,  First  Regi- 
ment of  Maryland  Confederate  Cavalry,  and 
fought  with  bravery  and  gallantry  in  a number 


of  engagements.  He  was  captured  at  Moorefield 
and  was  sent  to  the  Federal  headquarters  at  Camp 
Chase,  in  Ohio.  When  he  was  exchanged  he 
returned  to  Richmond,  March  12,  1S65,  where  he 
remained  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
After  a short  time  he  went  to  New  York,  about 
1870,  where  he  studied  law.  His  father’s  death 
brought  him  back  to  this  city  and  he  concluded 
to  remain  here.  The  newspaper  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  three  sons  of  the  elder  Baughman, 
viz.:  L-  Victor,  J.  William,  Jr.,  and  Charles  H., 
who  are  still  in  control  of  its  management. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  heath,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  here  permanently, 
Colonel  Baughman  found  himself  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Frederick  Coun- 
ty, and  ere  long  an  important  member  of  the 
state  organization.  A marked  tribute  to  his  fidel- 
ity and  superior  executive  ability  was  manifested 
when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ches- 
apeake & Ohio  Canal,  and  well  did  he  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  position,  no  light  ones,  as  every 
one  concerned  in  the  matter  knows.  The  only 
other  state  position  he  has  ever  held  was  that  of 
state  comptroller,  and  as  such  he  made  a record 
of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud.  He  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  governor  at  the  time  he 
was  nominated  for  comptroller.  He  has  been  a 
potential  factor  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  state.  Recently  he  was  prom- 
inently before  the  public  as  the  representative  of 
Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee.  Though  he 
has  retired  from  the  office  of  chairman  -of  the 
Frederick  Count)-  Democratic  Central  Committee 
(having  held  it  for  a number  of  years),  he  is  still 
active  and  aggressive  in  all  their  meetings.  His 
campaign  against  Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas  for 
congress  was  the  most  noted  of  the  time.  Instead 
of  a large  Republican  majority,  reaching  up  into 
the  thousands,  McComas  barely  escaped  a wither- 
ing defeat.  The  colonel  has  been  a delegate  from 
his  state  to  three  national  conventions  and  is  as 
conversant  with  the  public  men  of  the  country 
and  public  matters  as  most  men  in  public  life. 

The  beautiful  country  home  of  Colonel  Baugh- 
man is  located  near  Frederick  and  is  called  Pop- 
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lar  Terrace.  The  residence  is  a handsome  one, 
built  in  the  colonial  style  of  architecture.  The 
lady  who  so  charmingly  presides  over  the  cordial 
hospitalities  of  this  typical  southern  home  was 
formerly  Miss  Helen  Abell,  daughter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Arunah  S.  Abell,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  The  colonel  and  wife  have  a son  and  daugh- 
ter, E.  Austin  and  Helen  Abell,  respectively. 
They  are  judicious  and  careful  in  the  disposal  of 
the  large  amounts  which  they  always  set  aside 
for  w’orthy  charities,  and  do  a great  deal  of  good 
w'ith  their  wealth.  None  are  more  highly  re- 
garded in  society  than  they  are,  and  no  important 
social  function  hereabout  is  considered  complete 
without  it  is  honored  by  their  presence. 

Among  the  many  things  that  have  claimed  the 
attention  and  co-operation  of  Colonel  Baughman 
has  been  the  improvement  of  the  country  roads, 
the  introduction  of  an  electric  light  plant  and 
other  machinery  into  the  county  almshouse,  etc. 
In  various  ways  he  has  advocated  public  works, 
partly  in  order  that  multitudes  of  unemployed 
men  might  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  and  at  the  same  time  the  community  at 
large  has  been  benefited  and  industrial  activity 
promoted.  At  present  he  is  president  of  the 
Frederick,  Northern  & Gettysburg  Electric  Rail- 
way Company,  a charter  for  the  same  having 
been  granted  by  the  Maryland  legislature  of  1898, 
the  road  to  run  from  Frederick  to  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg,  a distance  of  thirty-three  miles, 
and  ultimately  into  the  city  of  Washington. 

Upon  his  homestead  Colonel  Baughman  has  a 
fine  half-mile  track,  and  chief  and  well-known 
among  his  fine  standard-bred  horses  are  “ Cur- 
reto,”  with  a record  of  17J  and  “Gaspard.”  As 
a sportsman  he  is  well  known,  being  quite  a noted 
four-in-hand  driver  and  fearless  cross-country 
rider.  At  one  time  his  pack  of  black  and  tan  fox 
hounds  was  known  all  over  the  state.  His  coach 
is  known  as  the  “Rambler,”  and  some  merry 
drives  have  been  taken,  one  of  the  best-known 
being  from  Philadelphia  to  his  country  home, 
“Poplar  Terrace.”  He  is  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington,  the  Maryland 
and  the  Merchants  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Elk 
Ridge  Fox  Hunting  Club.  In  all  his  dealings 


with  his  fellow-men  the  colonel  is  affable,  kind 
and  obliging,  whether  the  others  be  rich  or  poor, 
and  never  has  he  condescended  to  personalities 
or  abuse  of  the  opposition  in  his  paper  or  else- 
where. Thus  he  commands  the  genuine  respect 
and  esteem  of  all. 


HON.  HOPEWELL  HEBB,  paymaster  of  the 
West  Virginia  Central  & Pittsburg  Railroad 
Company,  is  a native  of  Cumberland,  Alle- 
gany County,  Md.,  born  March  7,  1831.  No 
one  is  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  lo- 
cality than  he,  for  during  his  residence  here  of 
over  half  a century  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  various  local  interests  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  and  advancement  of  Cumber- 
land from  a village  of  eleven  hundred  inhabitants 
to  its  present  size  and  condition  as  the  second  city 
in  the  state  with  a population  of  sixteen  thousand. 
There  is  no  name  that  is  more  familiarly  known  in 
Cumberland  than  that  of  Mr.  Hebb;  none  so 
thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  No  citizen  has  been  more 
influential  than  he  in  shaping  its  affairs  and  help- 
ing mould  its  success.  In  the  community  he  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  who 
planted  the  standard  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment on  the  battlements  of  the  town. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Hebb  were  George  and 
Susan  (Legge)  Hebb.  The  family  Bible  in  his 
possession  contains  the  following  record  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  father:  “George  Hebb,  son  of 
Vernon  Hebb  and  Anna  Plebb,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Hopewell,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  March, 
Anno  Domini,  1777,  in  St.  Mary  County,  at 
Porto  Bello,  on  St.  Mary  River,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  city  of  St.  Mary,  once  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  state  of  Maryland;”  Susan 
Legge,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara  Legge, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Lindenberger,  was  born 
Anno  Domini,  1794,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
William  Hebb, the  paternal  grandfather  of  George 
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Hebb,  emigrated  from  England  to  America  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in 
St.  Mary  County,  Md. , having  received  from  Fred- 
erick (Lord  Baltimore)  a grant  of  some  thousand 
acres  of  land  there.  He  was  a great  admirer  of 
and  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Admiral 
Vernon  of  the  British  navy,  which  achieved  a 
great  victory  November  20,  1739,  by  the  capture 
of  the  Spanish  castle  and  the  town  of  Porto  Bello 
in  the  republic  of  Colombia  and  state  of  Panama, 
He  was  in  the  British  navy  and  participated  in 
the  engagement  against  the  Spanish,  in  honor  of 
wdiich  event  and  in  compliment  to  the  admiral, 
he  called  his  estate  and  country  seat  Porto  Bello, 
and  named  one  of  his  sons  Vernon. 

William  Hebb  and  his  son,  Vernon,  spent  their 
entire  lives  at  Porto  Bello  and  were  interred  in 
the  family  burying  ground  on  the  estate,  their 
graves  being  marked  by  tombstones  that  are  still 
standing,  with  their  names  and  appropriate  epi- 
taphs. About  1802  George  Hebb  moved  to  Cum- 
berland, but  after  a residence  of  a few  years  went  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Frederick  Lindenberger  under  the  firm  name  of 
Lindenberger  & Hebb.  They  conducted  a very 
large  and  extensive  wholesale  business  as  jobbers 
and  importers  of  hardware. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  in  February,  1829, 
George  Hebb  removed  to  Cumberland,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  in  1846.  He  was  a'court- 
eous,  genial  gentleman,-  gentle  and  unassuming 
in  his  demeanor;  fond  of  reading  and  well  versed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Henry  Clay  had  in 
him  a stanch  friend  and  admirer.  He  frequently 
corresponded  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country  concerning  national  and  political  topics. 
He  was  an  adherent  of  the  old  Whig  party  and 
took  a deep  interest  in  its  success.  The  only  po- 
litical office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court  of  Allegany  County,  which  he 
filled  from  1833  to  1S39.  He  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
having  become  a member  of  that  denomination 
in  William  and  Mary  parish,  St.  Mary  County, 
where  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Rt. -Rev.  Bishop 
Claggett,  of  Maryland.  In  Emmanuel  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Cumberland  he  served  as 


register  and  vestryman  for  many  years,  and  until 
his  death,  May  17,  1846.  His  wife  survived  him 
twenty -six  years,  and  died  June  7,  1S72,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  in  full 
fellowship  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
having  received  the  right  of  confirmation  in  Em- 
manuel Church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
Ri.-Rev.  William  R.  Whittingham,  bishop  of 
Maryland.  She  was  a woman  of  gentle  disposi- 
tion.; a devout  Christian,  and  was  beloved  by  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  In  the  western 
suburbs  of  Cumberland  at  the  base  of  Will’s 
Mountain  lies  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  in  which  may- 
be seen  a beautiful  marble  shaft,  erected  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  to  the  memory  of  those 
whose  names  are  inscribed  thereon.  The  simple 
epitaph  is  expressive  and  full  of  meaning: 
“George  Hebb,  husband  and  father ; Susan  Hebb, 
wife  and  mother.  ’ ’ 

The  marriage  of  George  and  Susan  Hebb  was 
blessed  with  three  sons,  as  follows:  Vernon,  born 
December  8,  1829;  Hopewell,  March  7,  1S31. 
and  George  Somerville,  September  15,  1833. 
Vernon  and  George  S.  finished  their  education  at 
MountSt.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  the 
elder  taking  a commercial  course  and  the  younger 
graduating  in  iS53-  Vernon  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Cumberland  until  his 
death,  July  17,  1858.  George  S.  studied  law  and 
after  admission  to  the  bar  removed  west  and 
practiced  law  in  Memphis,  Teun.,  until  his  death, 
August  25,  1861. 

Hopewell  PI  ebb,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  a house  on  Mechanic  street,  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mineral  Bank  build- 
ing. He  has  resided  all  his  life  in  the  town 
wdiere  he  was  born.  At  an  early  age  he  attended 
the  primary  school  of  the  towm  taught  by-  the 
Misses  King  and  afterward  was  a student  in  the 
Allegany  County  Academy,  under  the  super- 
vision respectively  of  Thomas  F.  White,  Rev.  L. 
H.  Johns  and  James  C.  Magraw.  In  September, 
1S47,  he  entered  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Emmitsburg,  at  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  June,  1851,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Two  years  later  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  In  October, 
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1851,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  George  A. 
Pearre,  at  Cumberland,  then  the  leading  lawyer 
of  western  Maryland  and  afterward  one  of  the  as- 
sociate judges  of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit  ot  the 
state.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October, 
1853,  and  pursued  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1858. 
Abandoning  professional  work,  he  took  charge 
of  the  large  mercantile  business  of  which  his 
brother  had  been  the  head  and  this  he  conducted 
with  great  success  until  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war.  He  also  engaged  extensively  in  the  insur- 
ance and  real-estate  business,  and  spent  consid- 
erable of  his  time  looking  after  his  agricultural 
interests.  Much  of  his  money  he  devoted  to  the 
improvement  and  purchase  of  property.  He 
built  the  block  on  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and 
Liberty  streets,  where  stood  until  1867  the  one- 
story  shanty  formerly  occupied  by  Levi  Hilleary. 
At  the  time  of  its  erection  this  building  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  on  Baltimore  street  and  its 
erection  was  the  pioneer  movement  and  incentive 
to  the  improvement  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
city.  He  also  built  a beautiful  residence  on 
Washington  street,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
James  A.  Millholland.  The  handsome  dwelling 
on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Cumberland  (Kalorama 
Heights)  was  also  designed  and  built  by  him. 
The  view  from  this  historic  spot  attracts  at  once 
the  notice  of  all  strangers,  affording  as  it  does  a 
picturesque  panorama,  overlooking  the  city  on 
the  east,  the  Bedford  valley  on  the  north  and  the 
grand  mountain  and  water  scenery  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  on  the  south  and  west,  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  even  to  Dan’s  Rock, 
where  “distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 
Much  of  his  time  Mr.  Hebb  has  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  native  city  and  its  various  institu- 
tions, this  work  being  done  gratuitously  and  with- 
out desire  for  compensation,  but  as  a labor  of 
love.  At  various  times  he  held  unsalaried  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust  in  the  church,  also  in 
building  associations,  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic 
lodges,  national  bank,  fire  insurance  company 
and  under  the  municipal,  county  and  state  gov- 
ernments. He  was  a director  of  the  Cumberland 
bank  of  Allegany  until  it  was  merged  into  the 


First  National  Bank  of  Cumberland,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  original  direct- 
ors. He  was  president  of  the  People’s  Building 
Association  and  a director  in  two  others  of  the 
same  class.  He  was  also  a pioneer  worker 
and  a director  in  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Al- 
legany County.  He  held  the  position  of  water 
commissioner  of  the  city,  both  under  the  act  of 
the  legislature  of  1864  and  also  that  of  1S70, 
under  which  latter  act  the  commissioners  received 
from  the  corporate  authorities  water  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  and  erected  the  works,  turn- 
ing them  over  on  completion  to  the  mayor  and 
city  council  and  receiving  their  commendation 
for  their  faithful  performance  of  the  trust.  I11 
connection  with  Nelson  C.  Read  and  John  H. 
Young  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  and 
pay  a bounty  to  each  enlisted  volunteer  for  the 
Union  army  from  Allegany  County.  In  1864 
Governor  Bradford  appointed  him  state  bounty 
commissioner  for  Allegany  County  to  pay  the 
state  bounty  to  those  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
and  a very  large  sum  of  money  was  disbursed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  state  authorities. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hebb  has  taken  an  abiding  in- 
terest, always  being  a Republican,  yet  liberal  and 
tolerant  in  his  political  views,  yielding  to  others 
the  same  honesty  of  purpose  he  claims  for  him- 
self. In  1857  he  was  a candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  ticket  which 
the  year  before  had  a majority  of  nine  hundred  in 
the  county.  He  was  defeated,  but  by  less  than 
one  hundred  majority.  I11  early  life  he  repre- 
sented his  party  in  many  conventions  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  city,  county, 
congressional  and  state  offices.  In  the  state 
convention  of  the  Republicans,  held  just  prior  to 
the  Civil  war,  he  gave  the  decisive  vote  (his  co- 
delegates voting  adversely)  for  Thomas  Holliday 
Hicks,  which  gave  that  gentleman  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor  and  thus  gave  Maryland  a war 
governor  who  aided  in  keeping  the  slate  in  the 
Union.  A stanch  friend  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Hebb 
was  outspoken  in  his  conviction  that  no  state  has 
a right  to  secede  and  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
must  float  over  the  whole  country.  I11  1864  he 
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represented  Allegany  County  in  the  legislature 
and  was  conspicuously  associated  with  the  most 
important  committees  of  that  body,  of  whose 
members  he  was  among  the  most  active.  He  was 
identified  with  the  best  measures  before  the  house 
and  always  pursued  an  aggressive  course  in  be- 
half of  good  government. 

While  discharging  the  duties  of  legislator  at 
the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Hebb  was  unani- 
mously nominated  (unsolicited  on  his  part)  as  a 
delegate  to  the  free  state  convention,  which  had 
been  called  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  1864,  to  be 
voted  on  at  a special  election.  Being  elected  by 
a large  majority  he  became  a delegate  to  that 
body  and  made  a useful  member.  While  he  was 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  workers  in  the  advoc- 
acy of  freedom  for  slaves,  he  was  a safe  and 
prudent  counselor  during  the  exciting  times  inci- 
dent to  the  Civil  war.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  formulating  a judiciary  system  that 
prevailed  under  the  constitution  of  1864,  which 
had  an  independent  court  of  appeals.  It  was  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  state 
as  the  best  system  it  ever  had.  He  was  tendered 
the  unanimous  nomination  as  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  for  Allegany  County  under  that  constitu- 
tion, but  declined.  In  1S67,  when  a new  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  he  was  a candidate  for 
associate  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit, 
George  French,  of  Washington  County,  being 
the  other  candidate,  and  George  A.  Pearre  the  can- 
didate for  chief  judge.  This  was  at  the  time 
when  the  prejudice  against  negro  suffrage  was 
at  its  highest  and  this  being  the  first  time  the 
question  had  come  before  the  public,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  Richard  H.  Alvey,  William 
Motter  and  Thomas  Perry,  were  elected,  and  not 
a Republican  was  elected  to  office  throughout  the 
entire  state. 

In  1872  Mr.  Hebb  was  elecled  by  the  Republi- 
can state  convention  at  Baltimore  as  delegate  to 
the  presidential  nominating  convention,  where 
he  cast  his  vote  for  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for 
a second  term.  In  1 S 78  he  was  elected  tax  col- 
lector by  the  city  council  of  Cumberland  and  was 
successively  appointed  the  three  following  years, 
retiring  from  this  position  only  when  his  party 


lost  control  of  the  municipal  government.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  city  by 
five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  majority,  which 
was  considered  by  everyone  as  a great  compli- 
ment, as  at  the  preceding  municipal  election  the 
Democratic  candidate  had  a majority  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  and  the  city  was  Democratic 
by  a majority  running  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred.  Under  the  pressure  of 
friends  he  was  induced  to  run  again  in  1S91,  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  on  the 
Democratic  side.  I11  1892  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated against  his  wishes  and  at  first  declined  to 
run,  but  finally  consented  and  laid  down  as  his 
platform  for  the  support  of  the  voters  the  “record 
of  his  former  term  as  mayor,”  promising  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  city,  so  far  as  they  lay 
within  his  power,  on  a business  basis,  while  in 
the  main  favoring  his  own  party  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  offices,  yet  eschewing  politics  in  the 
government  of  the  city.  This  time  he  was  vic- 
torious, elected  by  a majority  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven.  His  messages  show  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  city  affairs,  as  they  went  into 
every  subject  in  detail  and  showed  great  care  in 
preparation.  Many  public  improvements  were 
made  under  his  two  administrations,  yet  the  ex- 
penses of  those  years  never  exceeded  the  levies 
for  the  same.  The  public  press  of  that  day  and 
the  citizens  generally  attest  to  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  served  his  constituents. 

In  October,  1887,  Mr.  Hebb  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier  and  paymaster  of  the  West  Virginia 
Central  & Pittsburg  Railroad  and  subsequently 
also  discharged  the  duties  of  purchasing  agent 
for  that  company,  while  the  road  was  being  ex- 
tended through  West  Virginia  to  Belington,  and 
since  the  removal  of  the  offices  to  Elkins,  W. 
Va.,  he  has  continued  as  paymaster,  still  residing 
in  Cumberland.  During  the  period  of  his  service 
with  the  company  he  has  disbursed  millions  of 
dollars  without  the  loss  of  a single  dollar,  which 
shows  the  zeal,  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  discharged  his  trust.  From  early  child- 
hood he  has  attended  the  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  and  for  years  he  has  been  a consistent 
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member  of  the  church  at  Cumberland.  For 
twenty-four  years  he  has  filled  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  vestry  of  Emmanuel  Parish; 
for  twenty  years  he  has  been  vestryman  of  the 
church;  warden  for  fifteen  years  and  register  for 
thirty-five  years. 

We  gather  from  the  people  among  whom  Mr. 
Hebb  lives  that  the  community  has  been  benefited 
by  his  life,  which  has  been  spent  uninterruptedly 
in  the  one  locality.  Few  of  the  residents  of  Cum- 
berland have  been  identified  with  its  history  and 
growth  fora  longer  period  than  has  he.  For  up- 
wards of  a half  a century  his  figure  has  been  seen 
almost  daily  on  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  is  a man  of  strong  physique, 
having  a robust  and  vigorous  constitution.  He 
can  say,  as  few  can,  that  since  infancy  he  has  not 
been  sick  in  bed  a single  day. 

In  the  improvements  made  in  the  city  Mr. 
Hebb  has  left  the  impress  of  his  character.  The 
good  of  the  people  has  ever  been  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  He  is  regarded  and  respected  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  moral  attributes,  and  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation  for  moral  worth  and  integ- 
rity. In  disposition  he  is  mild  and  possesses  the 
faculty  of  making  friends  readily.  He  is  rather 
reserved  in  manner  and  of  a retiring  disposition, 
yet  his  friendship  once  secured  is  lasting. 

I11  Emmanuel  Church  November  18,  1S56, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hebb  and 
Miss  Mary  Duncan  Stull,  daughter  of  the  late 
Otlio  Holland  Williams  Stull  and  Letitia  Sprigg 
(Hall)  Stull,  the  latter  being  a sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Hall,  of  Hagerstown.  Mr.  Stull  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Mercy  (Williams)  Stull  and 
the  latter  was  a sister  of  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Will- 
iams and  a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Prudence 
Williams,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Wales 
about  1745.  General  Williams  served  through 
the  entire  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he 
earned  the  title  of  brigadier-general.  Williams- 
port, Washington  County,  Md.,  was  laid  out  and 
founded  by  him.  Colonel  Stull  was  a member  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  the  state 
and  was  noted  for  his  integrity  and  force  of  char- 
acter. He  resided  in  Hagerstown  until  1S40, 


when  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  territory 
of  Iowa  and  removed  there  with  his  family, 
remaining  until  1850.  He  then  returned  to 
Maryland  and  settled  in  Cumberland,  where  his 
remaining  years  were  spent.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party  and 
an  outspoken  Union  man  during  the  late  war. 

In  early  life  Mrs.  Hebb  united  with  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  of  that  denomination  she 
continued  to  be  a member  until  death.  She  was  of 
a sympathetic,  kindly  and  generous  disposition 
and  her  deeds  of  charity  were  countless.  In  her 
life  she  was  a model  of  those  noble  qualities  that 
characterize  Christian  womanhood.  After  thirty- 
eight  years  of  happy  wedded  life  she  passed  to 
the  world  beyond,  the  last  of  her  immediate  fam- 
ily, having  seen  laid  to  rest  her  father,  mother 
and  eleven  brothers  and  sisters.  She  died  in  the 
hope  and  conviction  that  she  would  receive  the 
reward  promised  for  a well-spent  Christian  life. 
In  Emmanuel  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
south  nave  near  the  place  wEere  she  sat  and  wor- 
shipped regularly  at  services  for  thirty  years,  there 
is  facing  the  east,  an  ornate  and  beautiful  memorial 
window  representing  the  Virgin  Mary  standing  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  Below  the  figure  is  the 
following  inscription:  “Behold,  the  handmaid 

of  the  Lord.’’  On  the  base  are  the  words:  “To 

the  glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  Mary 
Duncan  Stull;  entered  into  rest  eternal  July  27, 
1395-” 

Mr.  Hebb  is  also  the  last  survivor  of  his  im- 
mediate family,  having  buried  his  father,  mother 
and  two  brothers.  He  is  the  only  one  living  of 
his  co-delegates  from  Allegany  County  who 
served  with  him  in  the  legislature  or  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1S64.  Of  those  living 
at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  Alle- 
gany County  in  1853,  he  is  the  sole  survivor, 
save  Jacob  Brown,  of  Cumberland.  Of  those 
who  ran  on  the  judicial  ticket  with  him  he  alone 
survives  and  of  those  who  were  on  the  opposing 
ticket  Hon.  R.  H.  Alvey  alone  survives. 

In  presenting  the  record  of  this  useful  and 
well-spent  life  it  is  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  be  to  them  an  incentive  for  good.  Such 
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a life  of  integrity  and  usefulness,  both  in  private 
affairs  and  in  official  capacities,  is  an  example 
that  may  well  be  emulated. 

- :•  ■ >-  — * •<  — 

qJEORGE  C.  PEARSON  is  the  secretary, 
treasurer  and  examiner  tor  the  board  of 
school  commissioners  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty. He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  for 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  reposed  in  him,  is  a man  of 
wide  experience  in  educational  fields,  is  scholarly 
in  his  attainments  and  is  an  excellent  judge  cf 
the  capabilities  of  candidates  for  positions  in  our 
schools.  While  conservative  upon  many  old  and 
tried  methods  of  teaching,  he  is  not  averse  to  new 
and  approved  systems,  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  progress.  Such  he  tests  and  weighs 
carefully  in  his  own  mind  and  with  such  evi- 
dence as  he  can  obtain  before  he  advocates  their 
adoption  by  the  board. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Pearson  has  inherited  much 
of  his  talent  in  the  direction  of  educating  the 
young  from  his  father,  George,  who  was  a man 
of  great  ability  and  whose  record  in  this  field  of 
endeavor  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  He  was 
born  August  13,  1809,  and  died  June  iS,  1897, 
after  an  exceedingly  busy  and  useful  life.  He 
was  a tutor  for  many  years,  preparing  young 
men  for  college,  and  assisting  them  during  their 
course  in  the  higher  instructions  of  learning  and 
also  often  had  in  charge  those  who  were  fitting 
themselves  for  teachers.  He  attended  Lafayette 
College  at  the  time  that  Dr.  George  Junkins  was 
president  of  the  same  and  from  1S37  to  1SS3,  a 
period  of  forty-six  years,  he  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  of  the  Smithsburg  public  schools. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  lasting  influence  for  good 
which  his  life  had  over  the  minds  of  the  thous- 
ands of  pupils  who  knew  and  loved  him,  and 
still  speak  in  glowung  tribute  to  his  goodness  and 
nobleness  of  character,  which  was  constantly 
manifested  toward  them.  1 1 is  methods  were 
many  years  in  advance  of  his  time  and  age  and 


were  evolved  from  his  own  wide  experience  and 
bright  and  weil-stored  mind.  In  the  Reformed 
Church  he  was  much  loved,  represented  the  body 
in  various  conventions  and  assemblies  of  the 
same,  and  for  a long  time  he  was  an  elder  and 
treasurer  in  the  congregation  with  which  he  was 
identified.  The  highest  good  of  humanity  was  the 
thing  dearest  to  his  heart  and  this  motive  was  the 
rulingstar  of  his  life.  From  1861  to  1862  he  was 
a member  of  the  state  legislature,  then  for  a fewr 
years  he  acted  in  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
and  urns  the  assistant  postmaster  in  Smithsburg 
during  the  incumbency  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Beard. 
Before  he  entered  upon  his  later  career  as  a 
teacher  he  was  a civil  engineer,  and  was  one  of 
the  corps  who  constructed  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway.  In  1883,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Ellenor  S.,  in  1883,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  living  thenceforth  quietly  in  his  comfortable 
home  in  Smithsburg.  She  was  born  in  what  was 
then  Allegany  County,  Md.,  July  19,  1812,  and 
was  married  about  1842  to  Mr.  Pearson.  Her 
father,  William  W.  Hoye,  was  a surveyor  and  ex- 
tensive land  owner,  his  property  amounting  to 
over  seven  thousand  acres. 

George  C.  Pearson,  born  in  Carroll  County, 
Md.,  August  13,  1851,  is  the  second  of  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and 
the  youngest,  Anna,  in  1854.  He  prepared  for 
the  sophomore  class  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege under  his  father’s  able  guidance  and  was  en- 
rolled in  1S75,  with  Charles  A.  Little  and  A.  C. 
Kinder,  as  a student  in  that  well-known  institu- 
tion. After  his  graduation  in  1S7S  he  became 
principal  of  the  Hancock  schools,  then  held  a 
similar  position  at  Sharpsburg,  and  later  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  Smithsburg  school  as 
principal.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  there 
he  wras  called  to  take  charge  of  the  county  high 
school  in  Hagerstown,  and  taught  here  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  all  concerned  nine  years.  He 
was  then  elected  to  his  present  position,  and 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  May  16,  1S94.  He 
has  a host  of  friends  both  here  and  wherever  he 
has  lived,  and  his  pleasant,  genial  manners  make 
others  seek  his  companionship  and  presence. 
For  some  time  he  has  been  president  of  the  C01111- 
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ty  Peach-Growers’  Association  and  also  secretary 
of  the  South  Mountain  Peach-Growers’  Associa- 
tion, and  is  esteemed  to  be  a very  efficient  officer. 
He  usually  votes  the  Prohibition  ticket,  but 
keeps  strictly  out  of  politics.  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  been  the  treasurer  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Cavetown,  Md.,  and  has  also  served 
the  congregation  as  deacon. 


AIRFAX  SCHLEY,  M.  D.,  one  of  Freder- 
ick’s most  eminent  citizens,  was  born  in 
this  city  October  11,  1823.  He  is  a son  of 
Henry  Schley,  who  was  born  in  Frederick  in  1793 
and  died  here  in  1871.  In  early  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Baltimore  with  his  uncles, 
Henry  Scliroeder  and  Jacob  Schley.  In  1S14  he 
entered  the  Federal  service  as  adjutant  of  a Mary- 
land regiment,  of  which  Colonel  Cramer  was  the 
commander,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Bladensburg  and  North  Point.  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  campaign  he  established  his  home 
in  Frederick,  and  during  many  subsequent  years 
occupied  various  places  of  important  public  trust, 
notably  as  clerk  of  Frederick  County  and  as 
cashier  of  the  Frederick  County  Bank.  His  wife, 
who  died  in  1869,  was  Sarah  Maria,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Edward  Worrel,  of  Kent  County,  Md., 
where  the  Worrels  have  been  prominent  citizens 
for  a full  century. 

The  three  surviving  sons  of  Henry  Schley  are 
Col.  John  Edward  Schley,  of  West  Virginia; 
Charles  Schley,  of  Milwaukee  (who  married  a 
sister  of  Bradley  T.  Johnson);  and  Fairfax 
Schley,  of  this  sketch.  The  last-named  has  al- 
ways made  his  home  in  Frederick.  He  attended 
the  local  schools  and  Frederick  College,  where  he 
completed  the  classical  course.  Upon  the  foun- 
dation thus  obtained  he  so  improved  and  ex- 
panded his  knowledge  that  for  years  and  to  this 
time  he  has  stood  as  a recognized  authority  in 
the  fields  of  classic.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  William  Tyler,  M.  I).,  of  Fred- 
erick, and  afterward  attended  the  University  of 


Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Maryland, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1847.  Frederick 
was  his  first  and  lias  been  his  only  center  of 
practice.  He  pursued  professional  labors  until 
1855,  when  his  health  failed  and  he  was  com- 
pelled, though  reluctantly,  to  desist.  His  active 
temperament  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  let 
him  rest,  and  he  concluded  that  as  he  must  have 
business,  he  would  follow  that  most  in  sympathy 
with  his  profession.  He  therefore  embarked  in 
the  drug  trade  and  for  twenty  years,  until  1876, 
gave  it  his  close  attention,  gaining  satisfactory 
results.  In  1876  he  retired  in  favor  of  his  sons, 
Steiner  and  Lewis  H.  The  latter,  a youth  of 
brilliant  promise,  was  a graduate  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a finished 
scholar,  but  lost  his  life  in  a railway  collision  at 
Point  of  Rocks  June  12,  1877. 

In  1847  Schley  married  Ann  R.,  daughter 
of  Christian  Steiner,  of  Frederick.  Of  their  four 
children  all  are  living  but  Lewis  H.  She  died  in 
January,  1S96.  Both  she  and  her  husband  early 
became  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Frederick.  Although  of  decided  political  opin- 
ions and  keenly  alive  to  the  movement  of  public 
affairs,  Dr.  Schley  is  and  ever  has  been  opposed 
to  participation  in  the  pursuit  of  office  or  the  act- 
ive direction  of  party  politics,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  often  has  been  urged  to  stand  in  nomina- 
tion. During  the  war  he  was  a stanch  Union 
man.  On  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party 
he  became  a supporter  of  its  principles,  which  he 
still  upholds.  The  satisfaction  he  finds  in  life  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  results  that  flow  from 
the  exercise  of  his  philanthropy.  He  is  con- 
nected in  many  ways  with  public  charities,  stands 
among  the  foremost  as  a practical  worker  in  that 
field,  and  beyond  that  devotes  much  of  his  time 
and  substance  in  a private  way  to  the  noble  work 
of  helping  the  worthy,  poor.  He  was  for  years 
president  of  the  Frederick  County  Agricultural 
Society,  and  to  his  active  labors  and  energetic 
agency  more  than  to  any  other  person  is  due  the 
great  success  of  this  organization  in  the  last  few 
years.  With  his  administration  began  a new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  society,  which  has  from  that 
time  enjoyed  steady  progress.  In  the  midst  of 
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all  liis  business  engagements  he  has  nevertheless 
given  time  and  thought  to  its  affairs,  making  of 
it  one  of  the  most  successful  societies  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  He  is  a director  of  the  Central 
National  Bank,  a trustee  and  president  of  Fred- 
erick College,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  vice- 
president  of  the  board.  In  the  last-named  insti- 
tution he  has  felt  an  abiding  interest  that  has 
been  manifested  by  earnest  and  zealous  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution and  an  effort  to  place  it  upon  a basis  that 
would  make  it  a model  for  like  institutions. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Schley  family  shows  that 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  doctor,  Thomas 
Schley,  came  from  the  Palatinate  in  Germany' 
about  1740,  and  in  1745  erected  the  first  house 
upon  the  site  of  Frederick  City.  One  of  his  sons, 
Jacob,  was  a captain  in  the  Revolution;  and  one 
of  his  grandsons,  William,  was  a member  of  con- 
gress, governor  of  Georgia  and  the  man  in  whose 
honor  Schley  Count}-  was  named.  John,  his 
brother,  was  a judge  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
Georgia,  and  another  brother  likewise  rose  to 
eminent  judicial  honor. 

Apart  from  his  ancient  lineage,  a member  of 
the  second  family  resident  in  Frederick  County, 
Dr.  Schley  can  also  refer  with  commendable  pride 
to  the  fact  that  among  his  relations  are  many 
distinguished  personages  on  the  eastern  shore. 
His  maternal  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Hanson, 
of  Kent  County,  was  closely  related  to  that  dis- 
tinguished patriot,  John  Hanson,  who  as  presi- 
dent of  the  continental  congress  of  1781,  deliv- 
ered the  address  of  congratulation  to  Washing- 
ton after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Alexan- 
der C.  Hanson,  son  of  John  Hanson,  as  chan- 
cellor and  judge  of  Maryland,  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  Tories  in  Frederick  in  August,  17S1, 
the  same  being  convicted  and  executed  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  judge’s  sentence.  Of  the  jurors  at 
this  trial  two,  Thomas  and  Capt.  George  Jacob 
Schley,  were  ancestors  of  the  doctor. 

The  Hansons,  Wicks,  Comegys,  Pearces  and 
other  distinguished  families  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
are  relatives  of  the  Schley  family.  Dr.  Edward 
Worrel,  who  married  Elizabeth  Hanson,  received 


his  medical  instruction  under  Drs.  Rust  and 
Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  became  a success- 
ful physician.  His  biographer,  Dr.  Peregrine 
Wroth,  in  concluding  his  obituary  memoir,  says: 
“ In  all  the  phases  of  his  character  he  had  few 
equals  and  no  superiors.”  Dr.  Worrel  and  his 
wife,  with  many  of  their  descendants,  are  interred 
in  the  family  burial  ground  at  the  beautiful  estate 
of  Fairy  Meadow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chestertown. 
I11  recognition  of  the  prominence  and  patriotism 
of  John  Hanson  the  state  legislature  has  declared 
that  one  of  the  two  statues  to  be  placed  in  stat- 
uary hall  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  shall  be 
his. 

Dr.  Schley  is  a near  relative  of  that  distin- 
guished naval  hero,  Commodore  W.  S.  Schley, 
their  fathers  having  been  brothers. 


HON.  DAVID  W.  SLOAN.  This  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Cumberland,  Allegany 
County,  was  elevated  to  the  bench  in  1S95, 
having  previously  served  most  efficiently  as 
state’s  attorney  here  for  three  terms  and  having 
proven  his  genius  as  a leading  member  of  the 
legal  profession  during  his  practice  of  over  twenty 
years’  duration.  As  associate  judge  of  the  fourth 
judicial  circuit  of  Maryland  he  has  ample  scope 
for  his  undoubted  talents,  but  a more  ambitious 
future  is  already  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
his  name.  He  had  the  great  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  three  delegates  from  this  state  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
and  has  attended  the  Republican  state  convention 
each  year  for  the  fifteen  years  preceding  his  elec- 
tion to  the  bench. 

Judge  D.  W.  Sloan  was  born  at  Boston  Mines, 
near  Frostburg,  Allegany  County,  Md.,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1850,  and  was  reared  in  this  county.  His 
father,  Alexander  Sloan,  was  a mining  superin- 
tendent and  was  stationed  at  various  places  in  the 
mining  regions  of  this  section  of  the  state  during 
his  active  business  life.  He  was  a native  of  Scot- 
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land  and  came  to  America  about  1S41.  He  went 
to  Europe  in  1874  in  quest  of  health,  but  to  no 
avail,  as  his  death  occurred  just  three  weeks  after 
his  return  home,  on  September  6,  1874.  when  he 
was  in  his  fifty-fifth  yean  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Percy,  was  likewise 
born  in  Scotland,  but  came  to  Allegany  County 
with  her  parents  in  girlhood.  Her  father,  David 
Percy,  and  his  two  brothers,  James  and  Douglas, 
were  pioneers  in  coal  operations  in  this  portion  of 
the  state  and  owned  the  old  Jackson  Mine  at 
Lonaconing,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coal  Company.  Mrs.  Sarah  Sloan  died  in 
January,  1894,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  and  the 
judge  is  now  the  only  member  of  his  parents’ 
large  famil}r  left  in  this  county.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  are  as  follows:  Agnes,  Mrs.  Wheel- 

and,  resides  in  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  Duncan 
J.  is  a merchant  in  the  same  town;  George  is  a 
physician  of  Roslyn,  Wash.;  Margaret  R.  lives 
in  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  Mathew  H.  is  a glass 
manufacturer  of  Dunkirk,  Ind.;  Helen  P.,  de- 
ceased, was  the  wife  of  the  late  Henry  W. 
Schaidt, formerly  the  manager  of  the  daily  Nezvs, 
of  Cumberland;  Sarah  M.  lives  in  North  Balti- 
more, Ohio;  Alexander  D.  is  a druggist  of  North 
Yakima,  Wash.;  Edmund  Rathbun  is  a glass 
manufacturer  of  Dunkirk,  Ind.;  and  Jean  Mc- 
Farland makes  her  home  in  North  Baltimore, 
Ohio. 

The  preliminary  education  of  Judge  Sloan  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  and 
subsequently  he  entered  the  Allegany  County 
Academy  of  Cumberland.  In  1S68  he  became  a 
student  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  of 
Washington,  Pa. , and  continued  thereuntil  1S70, 
when  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Prince- 
ton, graduating  from  that  renowned  institution  of 
learning  in  1873.  Returning  home  he  went  into 
the  law  office  of  Gov.  Lloyd  Lowndes  and  pur- 
sued legal  studies  under  his  guidance  for  a time. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  his  father's  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  drop  his  own  interests  for  the  time 
being  and  take  charge  of  the  senior’s  extensive 
business  affairs.  In  the  fall  of  1874  the  young 
man  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore,  and  graduated 


with  the  class  of  1876.  Upon  his  return  to  Cum- 
berland he  had  an  office  with  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, Governor  Lowndes,  though  they  were  not 
partners,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench.  In  1879  he  was  elected 
state’s  attorney  and,  after  serving  four  years,  was 
succeeded  by  B.  A.  Richmond.  He  was  again 
elected  to  that  position  in  18S7  and  re-elected  in 
189  r . He  had  just  completed  his  third  term 
when  he  was  elected  judge,  in  1895.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  at  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain House,  in  1S96,  and  is  also  identified  with 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  the  winter  of  1877  Judge  Sloan  first  con- 
ceived of  the  idea  of  organizing  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Cumberland,  and  this  was 
ultimately  done,  the  incorporated  name  being  the 
Bar  xkssociation  of  Allegany  County.  The  prime 
object  of  the  society  was  to  provide  a compre- 
hensive and  practical  law  library  for  reference. 
The  originators  of  the  plan  were  Lawyers  Sloan, 
Richmond,  Brace,  Boyd  and  Price,  and  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  association  were 
modeled  after  those  of  the  state  association.  It 
was  chartered  in  1877  and  three  years  later  re- 
newed interest  in  it  sprang  up  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Among  the  many  valuable 
works  of  reference  contained  in  the  library  are  the 
reports  of  the  following  states:  New  York,  New 

Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land. There  are  also  American  Decisions,  Am- 
erican Reports,  American  State  Reports,  English 
Common  Law  Reports,  Federal  Reports,  United 
States  Superior  Court  Reports,  and  American 
and  English  Encyclopedias  of  Pleading  and 
Practice,  and  numerous  other  valuable  miscella- 
neous works  on  legal  points.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  \-ear  1S79  Judge  Sloan  has  been  the 
secretary  of  the  organization  from  its  inception 
to  the  present.  He  has  been  very  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  material  and  industrial  growth  ot 
Cumberland,  and  has  fostered  many  infant  enter- 
prises by  his  influence  and  means.  His  fairness 
and  impartiality  as  a judge  are  matters  of  public 
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comment,  and  his  scholarship  and  superior  ability..  - 
are  unquestioned.  In  the  local  fraternities  he  is 
very  popular  and  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason,  a 
member  of  Antioch  Commander)' of  Cumberland; 
belongs  to  the  Order  of  Elks;  the  Royal  Arca- 
num; the  Heptasophs;  the  Knights  of  Honor, 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He 
has  been  a leader  in  Republican  politics  in  this 
state,  having  been  for  years  one  of  the  county 
central  committee  and  a member  of  the  state 
central  committee. 

November  14,  1882,  Judge  Sloan  married  Miss 
Mary  L.  Good  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in 
Kirkwood,  Mo.  She  was  reared  to  womanhood 
in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  is  a lady  of  rare  social 
qualities  and  intellectual  attainments.  The  judge 
and  wife  have  four  children,  Margaret  Maitland, 
Frances  S.,  David  W.,  Jr.,  and  Alexander.  Mrs. 
Sloan  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
her  husband  being  a member  of  and  trustee  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 


HON.  WILLIAM  VEIRS  BOUIC,  Jr.,  of 
Rockville,  Montgomery  County,  was  born 
at  Meadow  Hall,  two  miles  east  of  this  city, 
July  20,  1846.  He  is  a descendant  of  French  an- 
cestry. The  genealogical  records  show  that  a 
family  of  four  brothers  and  two  sisters  lived  in 
France  near  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury. One  of  these  was  Louis  Dominique,  Bouic, 
a Catholic  bishop'  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen, 
France;  another  was  Charles,  who  moved  to 
Genoa,  Italy,  and  died  there  without  children;  a 
■third  brother,  Robert,  settled  in  Williamsburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  left  a daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  who  resided  in  that  place  for  many  years. 
The  two  sisters  married  brothers,  one  of  them 
being  Dr.  Albert  Manoury,  a prominent  physi- 
cian of  Rouen.  The  son  of  one  of  these  sisters, 
Prof.  Gustave  Manoury,  is  a priest  and  instructor 
in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Yvetot,  France,  his 
home  being  near  the  city  of  Calais. 

The  fourth  of  these  brothers  was  Pierre  Amable 


Tranquille  Bouic,  our  subject’s  ancestor,  who 
came  to  America  about  1785  from  the  village  of 
d’Ocqueville,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Siene, 
Normandy,  France.  Here  he  married  for  his 
second  wife  a widow,  Mrs.  Dorcas  Fletchall,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Veirs  and  a descend- 
ant of  a family  that  has  been  in  Montgomery 
County  two  hundred  years  or  more,  the  first  rep- 
resentatives having  come  here  before  the  county 
was  organized.  By  intermarriage  with  other 
families,  the  Veirs  family  to-day  has  large  con- 
nections throughout  Maryland,  also  in  Missouri 
and  Kentucky  (especially  in  Hardin  County,  Ky.). 
The  marriage  of  Mr.  Bouic  and  Mrs.  Fletchall 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  three  children,  namely: 
Mary  A.,  who  died,  unmarried,  in  Missouri; 
William  Veirs;  and  Rosetta  Vauclin,  who  married 
Edward  Gott,  then  a resident  of  Montgomery 
County,  and  removed  with  him  to  Jefferson 
County,  Mo.,  where  they  remained  until  death. 
Of  their  twelve  children  all  are  dead  but  two. 

Judge  William  Veirs  Bouic  was  born  near 
Poolesville,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  May  12, 
1816.  He  was  five  years  of  age  when  he  was 
left  fatherless  and  became  a ward  of  his  future 
father-in-law,  Samuel  Clark  Veirs,  then  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  Rockville.  His  education  was 
obtained  principally  in  Rockville  Academy.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  mercantile 
business  at  Colesville,  this  county,  as  clerk  for 
Mr.  Dawes.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  employed  as  clerk.  On  his 
return  to  Rockville  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  the  late  John- Brewer,  then  an 
influential  member  of  the  bar. 

Admitted  to  practice  about  1840,  Judge  Bouic 
removed  to  Jefferson  County,  Mo.,  and  there 
entered  upon  the  prosecution  of  his  profession. 
About  1843  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Ann  Matilda  Veirs,  eldest  daughter  of 
Samuel  Clark  Veirs,  whose  mother  was  Juliana 
Diffetiderfer,  sister  of  Michael  Diffenderfer,  a 
prominent  physician  in  Baltimore  for  many  years. 
The  Diffenderfer  family  came  to  this  country  from 
Strassburg,  Germany,  and  by  intermarriage  with 
other  families  has  increased  greatly  in  numbers 
and  influence,  having  among  its  members  some 
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of  the  most  prominent  people  of  Baltimore.  Sam- 
uel Clark  Veirs  was  a successful  farmer  and 
miller  of  Montgomery  County,  and  for  many 
years  served  as  chief  judge  of  the  orphans’  court 
of  the  county.  He  was  justly  proud  of  his  life  of 
honor  and  integrity.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
Baptist  Church  and  assisted  in  building  up  that 
denomination  in  the  community. 

After  his  marriage  Judge  Bouic  engaged  in 
practice  in  Rockville  and  also  carried  on  a farm, 
giving  to  both  occupations  the  most  zealous  atten- 
tion. A man  of  intense  energy,  untiring  industry 
and  great  discrimination  as  to  men  and  affairs, 
he  rapidly  rose  to  prominence  at  the  bar,  and 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  all  of  whom  admired 
his  ability’  and  trusted  his  honesty  of  purpose  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  In  his  friendships  he 
wras  warm-hearted  and  in  his  devotion  to  duty 
stanch.  One  of  his  most  prominent  character- 
istics was  tact.  He  was  regarded  as  a most  effi- 
cient stump  speaker  and  eloquent  orator.  Into 
public  affairs  he  infused  much  of  his  own  energy 
and  life.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  received  his 
warm  sympathy  and  support,  and  the  county  had 
no  one  more  interested  in  its  welfare  than  he. 

In  early  life  Judge  Bouic  identified  himself 
with  the  Democratic  party,  then  in  minority. 
Owing  to  his  energy  and  strenuous  efforts  he 
changed  the  county,  in  1850,  from  six  hundred 
Whig  majority  to  a Democratic  county,  and  to 
this  party  the  county  adhered  under  his  leader- 
ship and  guidance  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
except  one  year  during  the  war,  when  the  polls 
were  controlled  by  Federal  bayonets.  In  1S63,  not- 
withstanding that  the  voters  had  to  pass  through 
a company  of  Federal  soldiers  to  reach  the  polls, 
they  followed  him,  after  listening  to  a vigorous 
speech  from  him,  as  he  marched  with  uplifted 
Democratic  ticket  in  his  hand  and  all  deposited 
their  votes,  thus  redeeming  the  county  from  the 
rule  of  the  opposition  party.  Continuously  for 
twenty  years  he  served  as  state’s  attorney,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  elected  judge,  and  this 
office  he  filled  for  fifteen  years.  He  owned  and 
superintended  about  one  thousand  acres  of  land, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  best  equipped  farms  in 


the  co'unty.  Just  prior  to  the  war  he  was  captain 
of  a militia  company,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  did  not  secede  from  the  Union,  he  did 
not  enter  active  service.  A few  years  preceding 
the  war  he  entered  into  a discussion  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Montgomery  County,  and  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  he  well  sustained  his 
side  of  the  question.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
he  numbered  the  late' Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  and 
Montgomery  Blair,  a member  of  Lincoln’s  cabinet. 

In  i860  Judge  Bouic  secured  the  charter  for 
the  town  of  Rockville.  F'rom  that  time  until 
1870  he  served  as  president  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. Besides  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
the  place  by  buildings  of  his  own  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  property,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  improving  streets  and  planting  shade  trees  in 
streets  and  parks.  To  his  energy  is  due  much  of 
the  improvements  in  the  town.  He  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Agricultural  Society,  the  oldest 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  In  religion 
he  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
to  which  he  was  a very  liberal  contributor.  In 
fact,  it  was  due  to  his  efforts,  seconding  those  of 
his  father-in-law,  Samuel  Clark  Veirs,  that  the 
denomination  was  established  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  For  a long  time  he  was  a trustee  in 
the  Rockville  Academy,  and  lie  also  served  as  a 
director  in  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany. In  1882  he  broke  doum  from  nervous 
prostration  and  lost  nearly  all  of  his  old-time 
vigor,  retiring  from  business  of  all  description. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  iSy6,  he  departed  this  life, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  wife  had  passed 
away  October  1,  1888.  They  were  the  parents 
of  six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Mary  A., 
died  in  infancy.  The  second,  William  Veirs,  Jr., 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Next  in  order  of 
birth  was  Ella  Clark,  now  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Smith  White;  she  resides  in  Adams- 
town,  Frederick  County,  Md.  Mary  Anna  mar- 
ried Rev.  George  William  Beall,  a minister  in 
the  Baptist  Church  and  a son  of  General  Beall, 
of  Westmoreland  County,  Va. ; she  and  her  hus- 
band reside  at  Heathsville,  Northumberland 
County,  Va.  Rosetta  Vanelin  married  Charles 
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Wesley  Pretty  man,  an  attorney-at-law  of  Rock- 
ville, and  the  son  of  Elijah  B.  Prettyman,  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  residing  in  Baltimore. 
The  youngest  of  the  family  is  Eulalie  Louise. 

When  a boy  our  subject  attended  a private 
school  taught  by  the  wife  of  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court.  After  three  years  there,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  entered  Rockville  Academy,  where  he  was 
a student  for  seven  years.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  Columbian  University  then  lo- 
cated on  College  Hill,  Fourteenth  street,  Wash- 
ington, and  under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
George  W.  Sampson,  formerly  of  Massachusetts. 
There  he  remained  from  1863  to  186S.  Among 
the  professors  with  whom  he  studied  was  the  in- 
structor in  Latin,  William  L.  Wilson,  late  of 
President  Cleveland’s  cabinet.  In  1868  he  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Three 
years  later  the  institution  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  holds  membership 
in  Sigma  Chi  and  Enosinian  Literary  Society,  of 
that  university,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
alumni  association  of  the  same  institution. 

After  graduating  Mr.  Bouic  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  under  the  instruction  of  his  father, 
and  in  June,  1S70,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  circuit  court  of  Montgomery  County.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  father’s  former  partner, 
Thomas  Anderson,  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated continuously  to  the  present.  The  firm  has 
been  among  the  leading  ones  here  and  has  become 
known  throughout  this  partof  the  state  forsuccess- 
ful  practice  at  the  bar.  He  is  a member  of  the  bar 
of  the  supreme  court,  District  of  Columbia,  also 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  the  bar  of  Washington,  Fred- 
erick, Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  and 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  state  of  Maryland.  In 
1896  he  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of 
the  State  Bar  Association,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  a vice-president.  From  the  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  to  the  present  time  he  has  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  his  pro- 
fession and  has  met  with  great  success,  not  only 
in  the  successful  termination  of  cases,  but  finan- 
cially as  well. 


Mr.  Bouic  is  one  of  the  most  active  Democrats 
in  the  county  and  has  always  been  an  ardent  and 
consistent  supporter  of  Democratic  principles. 
He  was  president  of  the  congressional  convention 
of  the  sixth  district  that  nominated  Hon.  William 
M.  McKaig  for  congress,  and  was  urged  to  accept 
that  nomination  himself  but  declined.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  convention  that  nominated 
Chief  Judge  James  McSherry.  In  1S92  he  was  a 
presidential  elector  for  the  state  of  Maryland  and 
during  that  campaign  he  canvassed  not  only  all 
the  meeting  places  in  his  own  county,  but  numer- 
ous places  throughout  the  state  and  in  Baltimore 
and.  Washington.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  ability 
as  a campaign  worker  that  the  unusual  majority 
of  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  was  polled  in 
the  county.  As  a result  three  of  the  enthusiastic 
Democrats  of  the  county  organized  a cavalry- 
troop  of  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  to  take  part 
in  the  inaugural  ceremony  in  March,  1393,  and 
he  was  unanimously  elected  marshal  of  the 
troop,  which  he  led  on  the  day  of  inauguration. 
Owing  to  the  dissensions  that  arose  in  1S95-96 
his  party  urgently  insisted  upon  his  acceptance  of 
the  nomination  for  the  state  senate  in  1S97, 
which  after  great  reluctance  he  finally  accepted, 
and  was  the  only  Democrat  elected  on  the  legis- 
lative ticket  in  Montgomery  County.  In  the 
session  of  1898  he  represented  the  county,  mak- 
ing a record  creditable  to  himself,  his  friends  and 
the  people  of  the  county.  He  offered  the  joint 
resolution  in  that  session,  expressing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Maryland  in  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  with 
Spain,  and  commending  General  Fitzhugli  Lee 
for  his  courage  and  ability  as  a consul-general. 
Upon  call  of  the  roll  this  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  senate  and  only  one 
dissenting  vote  in  the  house  of  delegates.  The 
term  of  service  in  the  senate  covers  four  years,  so 
he  will  therefore  be  a member  of  the  session  of 
1900. 

In  1873  Mr.  Bouic  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Rockville,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  continuously  for  seventeen  years.  When 
in  1888  the  charter  was  changed  he  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  Rockville.  To  the  work 
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already  done  by  his  father  he  added  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  so  that  the  town  was  changed 
in  appearance  from  a rustic  village  to  a thrifty 
and  business-like  town.  When  he  was  elected 
there  were  only  dirt  roads  and  walks,  and 
there  were  no  lights.  He  inaugurated  a sys- 
tematic scheme  of  paving  roads,  building  side- 
walks, and  providing  lights,  also  caused  to  be 
planted  numerous  shade  trees,  now  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  place.  Owing  principally  to 
these  improvements,  the  town  has  grown  from  a 
population  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred.  Actuated  by  the 
same  desire  to  build  up  his  county-town,  he 
labored  to  secure  the  passage  of  a bill,  in  the  last 
assembly,  authorizing  the  county  commissioners 
to  grade  and  build  a national  pike  from  Washing- 
ton to  Rockville.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  with 
the  building  of  this  beautiful  boulevard,  not  only 
the  intervening  territory,  but  the  town  of  Rock- 
ville as  well,  will  become  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able residence  spots  in  the  state.  In  1S92  he  was 
chosen  as  presidential  elector  and  in  the  electoral 
college  that  met  at  Annapolis,  in  January,  1S93, 
he  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  president. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bouic  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  agricultural  society,  also  trustee 
of  the  Rockville  Academy,  and  secretary  of  the 
Library  Association  of  Rockville.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  is  the  owner  of  several  buildings 
in  the  town.  Owing  to  his  being  executor  of  his 
father’s  will,  and  as  representative  of  his  mother’s 
heirs,  he  has  charge  of  all  their  large  property, 
consisting  of  main'  buildings  in  town,  also  th'e 
home  farm,  Meadow  Hall,  consisting  of  about 
four  hundred  acres  of  land.  Since  1S70  he  has 
been  one  of  the  local  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road. 

July  6,  1870,  Mr.  Bouic  married  Alice  A. 
Almoney,  sister  of  Andrew  B.  Almoney,  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  and  Albert  J. 
Almoney,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Montgomery 
Advocate , and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  central 
committee  for  Montgomery  County.  The  chil- 
dren born  of  this  union  are:  Louis  Aubrey,  born 
May  11,  1871,  died  February  14,  1872;  Henri 


Vauclin,  born  November  23,  1872,  now  one  of 
the  assistants  to  the  United  States  sub-treasurer 
at  Baltimore:  William  Garner,  born  July  2S, 
1S75,  now  a member  of  the  bar  of  Rockville; 
Isabelle,  Charles  Norman  and  Albert  Manoury. 
In  1897  Mr.  Bouic  built  his  elegant  residence, 
Bouicilla,  on  one  and  one-half  acres  of  land, 
adorned  with  old  oak  trees  and  a fine  lawn;  and 
on  this  beautiful  spot  the  family  have  a happy 
and  delightful  home. 


OL.  EDWARD  M.  MOBLEY.  This  hon- 
ored citizen  of  Hagerstown,  Washington 
County,  now  living  retired  at  the  home  of 
one  of  his  sons,  at  No.  525  North  Locust  street, 
is  a veteran  of  the  Civil  war.  His  service  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  marked  by 
great  bravery  as  an  officer.  After  the  war  he 
was  the  collector  of  state  and  county  taxes  for 
1 866  and  1S67,  after  which  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  assessor  and  deputy  internal  reve- 
nue collector  of  the  government  during  a period 
of  sixteen  years.  He  was  born  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  January  30,  1825,  he  being  a son  of  Eli 
and  Sophia  Mobley,  both  likewise  natives  of 
this  state.  The  father  was  born  October  17, 
1800,  and  died  in  August,  1885.  For  many 
years  he  carried  on  a carriage  manufactory 
in  this  city,  and  was  favorably  known  to  the 
business  men  of  this  portion  of  the  state.  Po- 
litically he  was  a Democrat  up  to  1857,  but 
afterwards  became  a Republican.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  was  always 
active  in  all  good  works.  In  the  War  of  1812 
he  accompanied  the  troops  as  a drummer-boy,  in 
the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  George  W. 
Ent,  of  Frederick  City,  and  cheered  on  the 
soldiers  by  his  stirring  martial  music  during  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  His  wife,  who 
was  born  in  1S06,  departed  this  life  in  February, 
1S63.  Her  father,  Jesse  Maberry,  of  Frederick 
County,  was  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  a 
hotel  for  many  years  and  was  widely  known 
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throughout  that  section  of  the  country.  Five 
children  graced  the  union  of  Eli  Mobley  and  wife, 
viz.:  Edward;  Mary,  who  married  F.  A.  Heard, 
a merchant  of  Hagerstown;  Laura  A.,  wife  of 
William  Updegraff,  of  this  place;  Lavinia,  wife  of 
L-  M.  Byers,  a retired  druggist  of  this  city;  and 
Walter  A.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years  in  Hagerstown. 

Until  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age  the 
colonel  attended  the  local  schools  and  then  he 
commenced  learning  the  trade  of  carriage-making 
with  his  father.  Subsequently  he  gave  all  of 
his  energies  to  this  direction  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  In  1859  his  popularity  was 
recognized  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as  was  shown 
by  his  election  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  on  the 
Union  ticket.  He  served  as  such  for  two  years, 
his  duties  being  of  an  unusually  trying  nature, 
as  the  times  were  troublous,  and  the  county  in 
which  he  lived  on  the  border  line.  At  one 
time  there  were  no  less  than  six  persons  in  the 
county  jail  on  charges  of  murder,  the  causes 
which  had  lead  up  to  the  deed  being  in  most 
instances  political  strife  and  sectional  feeling. 
As  soon  as  his  term  of  office  was  completed  and 
he  had  arranged  his  affairs,  the  colonel  was  ready 
for  more  active  service  in  the  support  of  his 
beloved  land. 

In  August  of  the  year  1862  he  raised  a com- 
pany of  men  which  was  mustered  as  Company  A, 
Seventh  Maryland  Infantry.  He  was  elected 
captain;  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  formed  a part  of  the  Eighth 
Corps.  After  th£  battle  of  Antietam  he  was 
made  provost-marshal,  his  regiment  then  being 
located  at  Williamsport,  and  in  December,  1862, 
they  were  transferred  to  Harper’s  Ferry  for  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1863  our  subject  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  guard  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  Railroad  and  keep  the  road  open  to 
Washington,  and  thus  they  were  not  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Subsequent  to  that  noted 
conflict  they  followed  up  the  enemy  and  were  on 
guard  duty  at  various  points.  In  the  dreadful 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  ninety  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  killed  the  first  day,  and  in  the  next 


engagement  with  the  Confederates,  at  Laurel 
Hill,  May  8,  1864,  one  hundred  and  ten  more 
brave  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Several 
more  or  less  disastrous  skirmishes  followed,  and 
on  May  10  Spottsylvania  was  fought,  General 
Hancock  commanding.  The  regiment  was 
stationed  near  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  of  the  mines,  then  being  under  the 
command  of  General  Warren.  Colonel  Mobley 
was  at  the  time  in  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel.  In  January,  1865,  he  was  still  in 
charge  of  the  troops  who  were  guarding  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  and  in  the  final  movements  of 
the  army  was  sent  after  Lee,  heading  him  off  at 
Burksville  Junction  and  Amelia  Station,  and 
forcing  him  into  the  engagement  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse.  After  the  battle  of  Laurel  Hill, 
previously  mentioned,  he  was  in  command  of  his 
regiment.  February  6,  1865,  a fierce  fight  was 
engaged  in  at  Dabney’s  Mills,  and,  as  the  Mary- 
land troops  were  in  the  hottest  line  of  the  con- 
flict, their  loss  was  very  heav}-,  and  Col.  John 
Wilson  of  the  First  Regiment  was  killed. 
At  the  Grand  Review  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1865,  Colonel  Mobley  had  the  honor  of  being  in 
command  of  the  regiment  of  battle-worn  and 
scarred  heroes  whom  he  had  led  to  victory  upon 
many  a southern  battlefield.  May  27,  1864,  at 
the  engagement  of  Bethesda  Church,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  leg,  but  courageously  bound  up 
the  injured  member  and  would  not  leave  his 
command  while  he  was  needed  to  direct  their 
operations.  Again,  upon  the  iSth  of-  the 
following  August,  at  the  battle  of  Weldon  Rail- 
road, when  the  color-bearers  had  been  shot 
repeatedly,  he  snatched  the  flag  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  prostrate  heroes  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately lying  among  the  fallen,  with  a bullet- 
wound  in  the  neck.  He  was  hastily  raised  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  instantly  flying  as 
they  had  done  and  it  was  a matter  of  general 
rejoicing  to  the  regiment  that  their  colors  were 
never  captured. 

The  colonel  married  Miss  Ellen  C.  Carver, 
October  27,  1S43,  she  being  a daughter  of  Daniel 
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and  Amelia  Carver,  of  Hagerstown.  Mr.  Carver 
was  summoned  to  the  silent  land  about  a score  of 
years  ago,  and  his  wife  survived  him  but  two 
years.  Ten  sons  blessed  the  union  of  our  subject 
and  his  estimable  wife.  Two  of  the  number  died 
in  infancy,  but  the  others  are  all  fine  business 
men,  worthy  citizens  and  as  ardent  Republicans 
as  is  their  honored  father.  Edward  C.,  who 
served  for  three  years  as  a private  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  married  Annie 
McCardell,  of  this  city,  and  has  one  child,  Berta; 
Albert  A.,  unmarried,  is  superintendent  of  the 
city  ice  company;  James C.  married  Myra  Lykens 
and  has  eight  children:  Edward  S.,  Nannie, 
Jesse,  Ella,  George,  Frank,  Clyde  and  Laura; 
William  E.  married  Mary  Leister,  and  their 
children  are  Lillian  and  Leister;  Harry  H. 
married  Jennie  Hoover,  since  deceased,  and  their 
only  child  is  Cecelia;  L.  R.  is  a druggist  (see  his 
sketch  elsewhere  in  this  volume);  Pinkney  chose 
for  his  wife  a Miss  Reinhardt;  and  Walter  B.  is 
unmarried. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  colonel  has  been 
a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  for  over 
forty-five  years  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
Odd  Fellows’  society  and  has  held  the  highest 
positions  in  the  respective  lodges.  Both  he  and 
his  sons  have  always  been  closely  associated  w'ith 
everything  of  a progressive  nature  in  this  com- 
munity and  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all. 

— >*  — — * — ; — 

HON.  JOHN  J.  KOONTZ,  of  Hancock, 
Washington  County,  is  one  of  the  leading 
Republicans  of  his  county.  In  1S87  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  and  duly  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  and  served  on  several  commit- 
tees during  the  session  that  followed,  being  the 
only  Republican  on  the  ways  and  means  commit- 
tee. In  1895  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  during  his  second  term  served  again 
on  the  ways  and  means  committee  (being  its 
chairman  a part  of  the  time)  and  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  roads  and  highways  committee.  It 
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was  due  to  his  influence  that  the  creditors  of  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal  were  made  preferred 
creditors  to  the  state.  In  the  contest  for  United 
States  senator  he  supported  Mr.  Wellington.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
progressive  Republicans  in  the  house  and  his  la- 
bors were  effective  in  promoting  many  beneficial 
measures. 

Born  in  Middletown,  Frederick  County,  Md., 
October  22,  1838,  Mr.  Koontz  is  a son  of  George 
W.  Koontz,  who  was  born  near  Middletown  and 
remained  until  death  in  or  near  that  place.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  teaching  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  prominent  educators  of  Frederick 
County.  Politically  he  supported  Whig  princi- 
ples, and  in  religion  was  a member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  He  died  in  1S39,  when  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  By  his  marriage  to  Rebecca 
Long,  only  one  child  was  born,  John  J.  He  re- 
mained in  Middletown  until  eighteen,  meantime 
attending  public  and  private  schools.  He  then 
came  to  Washington  Count}',  and  for  three  years 
taught  in  public  schools.  I11  1S62-63  he  was  a 
deputy  register  of  wills  for  Washington  County, 
after  which  he  clerked  with  a dry-goods  firm  for 
a short  time.  I11  1865  he  went  to  Baltimore  and 
secured  employment  as  bookkeeper  in  a whole- 
sale dry-goods  house,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  In  1870  he  came  to  Hancock,  his  present 
home. 

Under  the  firm  name  of  Hedding&  Koontz  our 
subject  carried  on  a mercantile  business  with 
John  M.  Hedding.  In  1S80  he  purchased  his 
partner’s  interest  and  continued  alone  until 
1891,  when  he  retired  from  business.  He  then 
traveled  through  the  western  states,  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Mexico,  spending  six  months  in 
sight-seeing,  and  in  that  way  gaining  a thorough 
knowledge  of  other  parts  of  America  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  great  .west.  At  the  same  time  he 
enjoyed  a well-deserved  vacation  after  years  of 
tireless  effort.  In  1864  he  married  Miss  Dora 
Hugo,  and  they  had  three  children,  but  only  one 
is  now  living,  Lorenzo  E.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mr.  Koontz  is  a member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  while  his  wife  is  a Lutheran.  By  Gov- 
ernor Brown  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  school 
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commissioners  of  Washington  County,  but  alter 
a contest  the  governor’s  appointments  were 
turned  down.  In  July,  1S98,  he  was  elected  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal 
Company  a member  of  the  board  of  directors. 


ARCUS  W.  ALLISON,  M.  D.,  has  an 
office  at  No.  322  West  Washington  street, 
Hagerstown,  and  enjoys  a very  extensive 
practice  in  this  vicinity.  He  has  been  located  in 
this  city  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  and  has 
met  with  success  in  his  noble  field  of  endeavor. 
He  read  medicine  in  Newark,  Ohio,  under  Dr. 
Barriss,  who  was  surgeon-general  during  part  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of ’69 
from  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  After  practicing  for  about  a year  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  was  ill  much  of  the  time, 
he  decided  to  change  his  quarters,  and  came  to 
Hagerstown,  September  1,  1870,  since  which 
time  he  has  never  cared  to  settle  elsewhere. 

The  doctor’s  parents  were  William  L.  and  Ann 
(Hisey)  Allison,  natives  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, respectively.  The  mother,  a faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church,  was  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Three  of 
her  five  children  still  survive.  Perry  J.,  the 
eldest,  enlisted  as  a private  in  1861  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  served  until  he  was  cap- 
tured at  Spottsylvania  Courthouse  by  the  forces 
under  General  Grant  and  was  a prisoner  in  Fort 
Delaware  until  after  Lee’s  surrender.  He  is  now 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  a resident  of 
Charlestown,  Va.  John,  the  second  son,  is  de- 
ceased. Joseph  S.,  who  served  in  General  Lee’s 
army,  enlisted  in  1862,  when  under  sixteen  years 
old.  Bettie  PL,  widow  of  William  Baker,  lives 
in  Edenburgh,  Va. 

The  birth  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Allison  took  place  in 
Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  May  10,  1S43,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  April  18,  iS6i,he  had  always 
lived  the  quiet  life  of  a farmer’s  boy.  He  became 


a member  of  Company  F,  Tenth  Virginia  In- 
fantry, Third  Brigade,  Jackson’s  Division,  Second 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Ewell.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Pea 
Ridge,  Cross  Keys,  Port  Republic,  Seven  Days' 
fight  at  Richmond,  Cedar  Mountain,  Second 
Manassas,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Fredericksburg. 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  besides  taking 
part  in  many  campaigns  and  skirmishes  of 
scarcely  less  note.  Just  before  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  had  put  on  a new  suit  of  clothes 
made  from  two  army  blankets  by  his  fond 
mother  at  home,  and  was  creeping  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  the  better  to  avoid  notice  by  the 
enemy,  to  the  relief  of  a wounded  comrade  on 
the  field;  had  got  him  safely  upon  his  back  and 
wrell  toward  the  Confederate  lines  again,  when 
he  was  discovered  and  both  he  and  his  companion 
were  taken  prisoners.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Fort 
Delaware,  whence  he  escaped  on  a boat  at  the 
time  that  Lincoln  met  Mr.  Stephens,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1S65,  and  was  at  his  old  home  when  the 
war  closed. 

In  August,  1S62,  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, Mr.  Allison  and  a comrade  saw  two  men, 
called  “Louisiana  Tigers,’’  approach  a mortally 
wounded  and  helpless  Federal  colonel,  lying  on 
the  blood-stained  battle-field.  As  hewore  a very 
valuable  ring  they  started  to  cut  off  the  finger  on 
which  it  was  placed,  but  the  doctor  and  his  friend 
frightened  the  heartless  men  away,  and  when  the 
dying  colonel  asked  feebly  for  a drink,  our  sub- 
ject gave  him  some  water  from  his  own  canteen. 
Then,  as  he  realized  that  he  had  not  long. to  live, 
the  officer  gave  the  ring,  his  gold  watch,  a 
Masonic  pin  and  other  keepsakes  to  Mr.  Allison, 
who  promised  to  send  them  to  the  wife  of  the 
Federal  at  Fort  Delaware.  The  dying  man 
also  had  $80  in  gold  and  $40  in  greenbacks, 
the  former  of  which  he  gave  to  our  subject. 
After  the  death  of  the  Union  soldier,  he  was 
buried  decently  by  Mr.  Allison  and  a com- 
panion. It  so  happened  that  when  our  subject 
was  confined  in  Fort  Delaware  the  widow  of  the 
colonel,  who  had  safely  received  the  tokens  from 
the  one  whom  she  loved,  came  to  see  Mr.  Alli- 
son, and  through  her  influence  he  received  many 
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favors  from  those  who  were  guarding  him.  At 
Cedar  Mountain  a shell  killed  four  persons,  cut 
off  two  arms  and  three  legs  and  cut  the  rim  of 
the  doctor’s  hat.  The  shock  knocked  him  down 
and  he  was  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  "those 
near  him,  but,  after  awhile,  he  revived  and  took 
part  in  the  latter  part  of  the  battle.  He  was 
never  seriously  wounded,  but  very  nearly  died 
with  the  typhoid  fever  after  the  battle  of  Bui! 
Run. 

Before  starting  on  what  was  destined  to  be  his 
last  march,  “Stonewall”  Jackson  addressed  his 
command,  encouraging  them  in  every  possible 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  telling  them  in  a 
most  emphatic  manner  that  he  and  they  must  be 
on  time,  that  there  must  be  no  falling  out  by  the 
way,  or  lagging  behind  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
men.  Dr.  Allison,  owing  to  sickness,  sore  feet 
and  hunger,  at  last  could  go  no  further,  and  so 
reported  to  his  captain.  A stump  in  a fence-cor- 
ner near  offered  a most  tempting  place  in  which 
to  rest  and  he  sat  down  with  his  bayoneted  gun 
on  his  lap,  and  watched  the  passing  of  the  troops. 
Lastly  came  General  Jackson  on  horseback.  On 
seeing  the  doctor,  the  officer  dismounted  and 
walked  toward  him,  with  his  hand  on  his  sabre, 
and  the  former  expected  that  a conflict  would 
take  place.  However,  the  general,  upon  mak- 
ing inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  young  man’s 
flagrant  disobedience,  or  what  appeared  .to  be 
such,  kindly  and  in  a business-like  way,  said  that 
he  could  not  spare  a man,  and  that  if  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  walk  further,  they  would 
change  places.  Then  he  assisted  the  weary  sol- 
dier upon  his  fine  bay  horse,  and,  running  his 
arm  through  the  bridle,  proceeded  on  foot  beside. 
Soon  the  general  took  from  his  pocket  a copy  of 
the  New  Testament  and  during  the  next  hour 
read  to  himself  much  of  the  time,  while  march- 
ing along.  At  last  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
courier  with  a dispatch  and  after  reading  it  the 
general  said,  “My  dear  sir,  I will  have  to  take 
my  horse  and  leave  you.  I think  you  must  be 
rested  enough  now  to  wralk  and  keep  up  with  the 
others.”  They  thus  parted  on  the  most  friendly 
terms;  the  noted  officer  sprang  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  off  in  a cloud  of  dust,  and  but  a few 


hours  later  he  was  mortally  wounded.  This  in- 
cident vranspired  just  before  the  battle  of  Clian- 
ceilorsville. 

Upon  liis  return  home,  Dr.  Allison  found  it 
hard  to  make  a livelihood  for  some  time,  owing  to 
the  disturbed  condition  that  affairs  were  in.  He 
did  a little:  farming  and  then,  going  to  Newark, 
Ohio,  engaged  in  clerking,  etc.,  until  he  entered 
upon  his  medical  career.  In  his  younger  days 
he  joined  the  Masonic  order,  Hunter  Lodge  No. 
135,  in  Edenburgh,  Va.,and  Acacia  Chapter 
No.  35,  R.  A.  M.  He  was  married  in  1873 
to  Miss  Eavoretta,  daughter  of  George  and 
Caroline  Stockslayer,  of  Washington  County,  Va. 
Of  their  four  children,  the  eldest  is  deceased. 
This  little  one,  Grace  by  name,  died  when  two 
\ ears  old.  Marcus  W.  is  an  employe  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad:  and  Minnie  and 
Lillian  M.  re*side  at  home.  The  mother,  who 
was  a member  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  of 
this  city,  died  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
years.  The  doctor  has  also  been  identified  with 
the  same  congregation  for  a number  of  years. 


EV.  GEORGE  A.  WHITMORE.  The 
Reformed  Church  of  Thurmont,  Frederick 
County,  of  which  Air.  Whitmore  is  the 
pastor,  is  a branch  of  one  of  the  oldest  congre- 
gations in  western  Maryland.  Its  present  min- 
ister, who  has  held  this  charge  since  January, 
1889,  is  a man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  mental 
and  bodily  vigor,  and  being  a deep  and  earnest 
student  of  things  material  and  spiritual,  is  well 
qualified  for  his  responsible  mission  to  the 
people  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  ministers  to  three  other  congregations  in  this 
section.  One  of  these  at  one  time  was  presided 
over  by  the  renowned  Dr.  Schlatter,  at  an  early 
day  in  its  history,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
church  of  the  denomination  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  It  is  also  called  the  mother  of  the 
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two  Reformed  Churches  in  the  city  of  Frederick, 
as  most  of  the  pioneers  of  those  congregations 
were,  at  some  time,  connected  with  the  parent 
church. 

Samuel  and  Sophia  (Evers)  Whitmore,  parents 
of  our  subject,  were  natives  of  Virginia.  The 
father  was  a prosperous  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Staunton,  where  he  resided  with  his  family  until 
1862,  when  he  sold  and  purchased  another  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Crawford,  Ya.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  principles  and  wisdom  gained  from 
reading,  study  and  experience.  During  the 
stormy  war  period  he  was  about  the  only  man  in 
his  community  who  dared  to  pronounce  openly 
his  conviction  that  the  Union  cause  was  the  right 
one  and  that  all  true  friends  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  nation  should  stand  by  the  flag  and  the 
states,  united,  of  which  it  is  the  emblem.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  war  he  was  captain  of  a company  of 
home  guards,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  in  a cavalry  company  (a  reserve  force  of 
men  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age) 
under  command  of  Colonel  Walker.  His  com- 
pany was  engaged  in  both  the  battles  of  New 
Market  and  New  Hope  during  General  Hunter’s 
raid  into  the  valley  of  Virginia;  in  the  latter 
place  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  In  his  early- 
life  he  was  a Jacksonian  Democrat  and  subse- 
quently he  allied  himself  with  the  Republican 
party.  His  life  was  righteous,  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing,  in  full  accord  with  the  high  princi- 
ples which  he  professed.  For  y-ears  he  was 
an  elder  in  the  Reformed  Church  and,  strong  in 
the  faith  of  a glorious  resurrection,  he  died  in 
February,  1S97,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  His 
father,  Daniel  Whitmore,  owned  a large  planta- 
tion in  Virginia  and  was  a worthy-  representative 
of  an  honored  old  family-  of  that  state.  He  was 
baptized  and  confirmed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  one 
of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  that  section  of  the  south.  The  Whitmores 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Scotland  many 
generations  ago  and  have  been  noted  as  in- 
dustrious, patriotic  citizens,  loving  God  and  their 
brother-men. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Sophia  Evers.  Four  of  her  brothers 


were  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  three  of  the 
number  in  the  United  Brethren,  and  one  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Four  of  her  seven  sons  be- 
came ministers  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
eldest,  Rev.  D.  M.  Whitmore,  died  in  March, 
1883.  Rev.  Jacob  A.  died  in  January,  1S83. 
Rev.  Samuel  L.  and  the  subject  of  this  article  are 
still  actively-  engaged  in  the  ministry.  Charles 
Henry-  was  in  college  preparing  for  the  ministry 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  John  E.  was  a farmer 
in  Ohio  and  died  in  April,  1874.  Dr.  William 
P.,  a young  man  of  great  promise,  died  at  the 
threshold  of  his  professional  career  in  Schells- 
burg,  Pa. , in  1890.  Sophia  E.  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
died  while  schoolgirls;  and  Catherine  is  the  wife 
of  Hon.  E.  S.  Tabler,  of  Martinsburg,  Ya. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  reared  in  an  atmosphere 
of  high  and  lofty-  motives  and  principles,  such  as 
it  may-  readilj-  be  seen  were  the  environments  of 
George  A.  Whitmore  in  his  childhood  and  youth, 
he  early  decided  to  devote  his  talents  and  life  to 
the  service  of  God  and  man.  He  was  born  upon 
the  old  homestead  in  Virginia  May-  15,  1S48,  and 
with  the  other  children  of  the  neighborhood  he 
learned  his  elementary  lessons  in  the  local 
schools.  Later  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
higher  education  under  the  tutorship  of  professor 
Linden,  of  Mount  Crawford,  Va.  In  the  fall  of 
1869  he  entered  Mercersburg  (Pa.)  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  honors.  From  his  alma 
mater  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
After  his  graduation  he  took  a post-graduate 
course  in  the  same  institution  under  the  late 
E.  E.  Higbee,  D.D.  , LL.D.,  andin  1878  was  em- 
ployed as'  a missionary  for  his  denomination  in 
the  Virginias.  His  first  regular  charge  was  at 
Day-ton,  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1SS3;  thence  going  to  Mount 
Jackson,  Va. , where  he  remained  nearly  six  years, 
until  he  accepted  his  present  charge. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  a man  of  Mr. 
Whitmore’s  nature,  he  is  liberal  in  matters  of 
general  public  import,  and  his  influence  is  always 
to  be  found  upon  the  side  of  right  and  progress. 
He  uses  his  franchise  in  favor  of  the  platform  and 
nominees  that  in  his  judgment  are  the  best  en- 
titled to  his  support.  Fraternally  he  is  a Master 
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Mason,  Knight  of  Pythias  and  member  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics. 

October  20,  1880,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Whit- 
more and  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lichliter  was  sol- 
emnized. Her  father,  the  late  Conrad  Lichliter, 
was  a well-known  citizen  of  Woodstock,  Va.  Of 
her  three  brothers  one  is  a successful  lawyer  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  another  a leading  physician 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  third  the  popular  pas- 
tor of  St.  Luke’s  Reformed  Church  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  To  the  union  of  our  subject  and  wife  one 
daughter  and  four  sons  were  born,  namely: 
Ethel  E.,  Bernard  Lichliter,  George  Merle, 
Raymond  Evers  and  Jay  Dinges  (deceased  in 
September,  1892).  The  boys,  who  are  manly 
lads,  are  being  taught  to  work  by  their  father, 
who  purchased  a small  place  near  Thurmont 
mainly  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  fine  fields  of  wheat  and  corn 
which  they  raise.  Thus  habits  of  industry  are 
combined  with  their  moral  and  spiritual  education. 


EOL.  JAMES  ALEXANDER  BOYD.  The 
record  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Boyd  contains 
much  of  interest  and  much  that  is  worthy  of 
emulation  by  those  starting  out  for  themselves 
without  money  and  among  strangers.  The  found- 
er of  Boyds,  Montgomery  County,  was  born  in 
Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  December  22, 
1823,  and  was  one  of  a large  family.  When  one 
year  of  age  he  was  taken  into  the  home  of  his 
grandmother,  a woman  of  noble  character  and 
much  piety,  to  whose  influence  he  owed  the  forma- 
tion in  his  character  of  a love  for  all  that  is  upright, 
just  and  true.  When  quite  young  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  stonecutter’s  trade  and 
about  the  time  he  finished  his  period  of  service 
his  grandmother  died.  As  hers  was  the  only 
home  he  had  ever  known,  he  felt  the  ties  that 
bound  him  there  were  broken,  and  therefore  did 
not  care  to  remain  in  Scotland.  With  two  other 
young  men  he  took  a contract  to  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  a breakwater  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 


where  he  was  employed  almost  three  years,  his 
work  being  eminently  satisfactory  to  his  em- 
ployers. The  contract  made  when  going  there 
provided  the  option  that  he  should  have  free  pas- 
sage back  to  Scotland  or  $100  in  cash,  and,  act- 
ing upon  the  advice  of  the  captain  of  a trading 
vessel,  he  chose  the  latter.  He  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  that  city  lie  met  Thomas  Scott, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
who  employed  him  to  do  masonry  work  on  the 
road  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Afterward  he  super- 
intended the  construction  of  a section  of  road, 
which  he  completed  in  1S52.  Next  he  went  to 
West  Virginia  and  constructed  two  sections  of 
the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad.  While  engaged  in  that  work,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe, 
of  Baltimore,  who  became  his  life-long  friend. 

Going  from  Virginia  to  Ohio,  Colonel  Boyd 
took  a contract  for  the  construction  of  part  of  the 
Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad.  However,  this 
undertaking  brought  disastrous  results.  In  1S57 
the  construction  company  failed,  owing  him 
$30,000.  Here  the  high  sense  of  honor  which  he 
ever  displayed  in  all  his  dealings  was  most  nobly 
shown.  He  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
failure  and  avoided  paying  his  employes,  but  he 
felt  this  would  be  dishonest,  so  he  sold  all  his 
machinery,  implements  and  other  possessions, 
and  gathered  together  all  the  money  he  could 
secure,  and  with  it  he  paid  the  entire  indebted- 
ness; but  it  left  him  and  his  wife  to  commence 
life  anew,  with  all  their  possessions  in  two  trunks. 

In  Baltimore  he  joined  the  firm  of  Hoblitzell 
& Crowley,  and  engaged  in  building  a dam  near 
the  Relay  House  for  the  city  water  works.  In  the 
latter  part  of  i860  he  went  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  railroad  build- 
ing there,  but  owing  to  the  great  excitement  in- 
cident to  the  coming  civil  strife,  he  recognized 
the  futility  of  any  such  work  there,  so  returned 
to  Baltimore.  In  February,  1861,  he  sailed  for 
Brazil  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  rail- 
road building  there.  While  in  South  America 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dom  Pedro,  who,  at 
one  time  when  inspecting  a railroad,  was  so 
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pleased  with  the  work  done  that  lie  presented  the 
cane  he  was  carrying  to  Colonel  Boyd,  as  a token 
of  his  gratitude.  This  cane  the  colonel  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  in  1865,  Col- 
onel Boyd  the  following  year  secured  contracts  for 
the  building  of  several  sections  of  the  metropoli- 
tan branch  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad. 
This  was  the  work  that  brought  him  to  Mont- 
gomery County  and  selecting  the  spot  most  con- 
veniently located,  he  purchased  a tract  of  land 
upon  which  to  erect  tenements  where  he  could 
shelter  his  men  and  stock.  This  place  is  twenty- 
nine  and  one-half  miles  from  Washington  and  in 
his  honor  was  called  Boyds.  The  land  had  long 
been  abandoned  as  worthless  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  was  selling  for  $5  an  acre,  but  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  his  necessity  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  $30  an  acre  for  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  he  bought.  Here  he  decided  to 
make  his  home.  The  transition  he  made  in  the 
country  was  remarkable.  Then  the  only  vegeta- 
tion was  broom-sedge  and  patches  of  scrubby  pine, 
with  small  stretches  of  hardwood  forests.  He 
was  ridiculed  for  his  idea  of  making  the  sterile 
land  productive,  but  the  time  came  when  all  ac- 
knowledged the  wisdom  of  his  judgment.  By  an 
intelligent  use  of  lime,  plaster  and  other  fertil- 
izers, he  changed  the  entire  appearance  of  the 
place. 

The  last  work  of  railroad  construction  done  by 
Colonel  Boyd  was  heavy  tunneling  for  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio,  on  a branch  from  Washington,  Pa., 
to  the  Connellsville  branch.  For  a year  or  two 
afterward  he  was  engaged  by  the  company  in  con- 
fidential work  of  inspecting  and  securing  right  of 
way.  The  services  he  rendered  the  road  brought 
him  into  close  relations  with  its  president,  John 
W.  Garrett,  and  their  friendship  continued  until 
Mr.  Garrett’s  death. 

From  time  to  time  Colonel  Boyd  added  to  his 
original  purchases  of  land  until  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  thirteen  hundred  acres,  all  but  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  which  he  personally  con- 
ducted. The  numerous  buildings  he  erected  gave 
the  farm  the  appearance  of  a village.  His  suc- 
cess caused  a change  in  the  entire  surrounding 


region,  for  others  followed  his  example  and  at- 
tained a like  success.  His  home  became  noted 
for  the  hospitality  dispensed.  Many  noted  men, 
among  them  Attorney-General  Garland,  Senators 
Beck,  Gorman  and  Blackburn,  were  recipients  of 
that  hospitality.  He  was  proud  of  his  dairy  and 
always  had  at  least  one  hundred  milch  cows,  his 
preference  being  the  Durham,  or  sliort-horn 
breed.  In  the  dairy  barn  a steam  engine  pumps 
the  water,  shells  the  corn,  saws  the  wood,  cuts 
the  hay  and  grinds  the  food  for  the  stock.  The 
water  is  pumped  from  a depth  of  sixty  feet  into  a 
cooling  cistern,  which  is  kept  at  a temperature  of 
fifty-three  degrees.  All  animal  heat  is  thus  ex- 
tracted from  the  milk  previous  to  shipping. 
Two  hundred  gallons  of  milk  are  shipped  daily 
to  Washington.  The  dairy  barn  holds  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay  and  accommodates  one  hundred 
cows,  fifty  on  each  side,  with  a broad  pathway 
between,  water  and  feed  troughs  for  each  cow, 
and  stanchions  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  neces- 
sity two  boys  could  release  them  all  in  three  min- 
utes. All  the  floor,  except  the  standing  place, 
is  of  concrete,  and  all  is  kept  most  scrupulously 
clean.  The  house  stands  back  from  the  road  far 
enough  to  avoid  all  dust,  and  the  magnificent 
lawn  adds  greatl)r  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
place.  Eighteen  or  twenty  hands  are  employed 
on  the  farm,  and  about  twenty  horses  are  used 
for  cultivating  the  land.  What  was  once  a 
swamp,  back  of  the  barn,  has  been  drained  with 
tile  and  is  now  a rich  timothy  meadow,  yielding 
two  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre.  Another 
swamp,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  farm,  has  also 
been  drained  and  made  valuable.  Since  the 
death  of  Colonel  Boyd  the  place  has  been  super- 
intended by  his  wife,  who  is  an  exceptionally 
well-preserved  woman.  She  is  assisted  by  her 
nephew,  James  Boyd  Maughlin,  and  her  brother, 
David  Rinehart,  who  was  taken  into  her  home 
when  a boy  of  thirteen  and  for  some  years  has 
had  charge  of  the  place. 

At  the  building  of  the  Boyd  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1S74,  Colonel  Boyd  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  of  the  structure.  He  was  an  elder  in 
the  church  for  many  years.  Fraternally  he  was 
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connected  with  Mystic  Circle  Lodge  No.  109, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Baltimore;  Maryland  Command- 
ery  No.  1,  K.  T.;  Jerusalem  Chapter  No.  9, 
R.  A.  M.,  and  St.  Andrew's  Society,  Baltimore. 
June  22,  1854,  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Zilpah  (Allen)  Rinehart,  and  the 
oldest  of  eleven  children.  Her  father  was  born 
in  Allegany  County,  Md. , and  was  an  influential 
farmer,  an  old-line  Whig  and  for  several  terms 
a member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  died  at 
forty-five  years. 

Colonel  Boyd  died  December  21,  1S96,  when 
lacking  one  day  of  being  seventy-three  years.  He 
came  to  the  end  of  life  full  of  years  and  hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  him.  For  some  three 
years  he  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  house 
by  rheumatism  and  suffered  much  from  this  cause; 
but  his  mind  was  clear,  his  judgment  unclouded, 
his  counsel  wise  and  his  manner  most  genial  and 
cheerful  to  the  very  last.  He  was  a man  of  great 
generosity  to  those  who  needed  help.  Many  can 
testify  to  the  proofs  of  his  generous  kindness  of 
heart  and  practical  helpfulness.  His  integrity  of 
character  and  uprightness  of  life  were  unquestion- 
able. 

The  funeral  discourse,  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
French, of  Washington,  D.  C. , was  upon  the  topic, 
“ Death’s  Lessons.”  In  it  this  tribute  was  given 
to  Colonel  Boyd:  “His  nature  was  like  the 

rugged  mountains  of  his  native  land — rock-ribbed, 
but  beautified  by  the  verdure  with  which  nature 
covers  them.  His  innate  kindness  of  heart  was 
the  fountain  of  ready  help,  whenever  he  could 
give  it,  to  those  who  needed  his  aid.  What  he 
did  in  this  direction  was  with  no  flourish  of 
trumpets — no  spirit  of  ostentation  or  display. 
There  are  many  who  can  testify  to  the  readiness 
and  efficiency  of  the  aid  he  rendered.  He  pos- 
sessed the  unusual  magnetic  power  by  which  he 
attracted  and  bound  to  himself,  as  with  hooks  of 
steel,  in  the  strongest  friendship,  men  of  great  in- 
tellect and  prominence.  While  he  was  denied 
the  advantages  of  a liberal  education,  made  no 
pretensions  to  literary  culture  and  never  held  any 
public  position,  yet  lie  numbered  among  his 
warmest  friends  senators,  cabinet  officers,  profes- 
sional men — some  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
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prominent  men  ot  the  nation.  The  one  over- 
mastering trait  of  his  character,  I think,  atul  the 
key  to  his  success,  was  his  stern,  inflexible  per- 
sonal integrity,  his  unswerving  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  conduct.  He  scorned  all  trickery  and 
double  dealing,  and  in  his  business  transactions 
was  the  very  soul  of  honor.  This,  aided  by  his 
good  judgment,  executive  ability  and  careful 
looking  after  details,  made  his  life  a success. 
•4  * 5 f.  p[;s  ]10rae  life  was  one  of  the  charms  of 

his  character.  Affectionate,  kind,  considerate, 
generous,  he  did  everything  a man  could  do  to 
make  a happy  home  and  he  succeeded.” 

The  kindness  of  Colonel  Boyd  in  his  home  was 
also  alluded  to  in  the  address  of  Rev.  John  Ches- 
ter, D.  D.,  who  said:  “ The  home  life  of  Colonel 
Boyd  was  a beautiful  example  of  his  loving,  ten- 
der and  true  heart.  As  a husband,  his  love  and 
care  were  ever  for  that  wife  who  had  walked  by 
his  side  for  so  many  years,  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  trials  of  youth  and  the  success  of  his 
manhood,  who  had  soothed  with  gentle  minis- 
tries his  declining  years.  To  the  other  members 
of  his  household  he  was  as  a father,  watching 
over  their  interests,  loving  them  all  and  loved  by 
all.  To  his  friends  he  was  always  true,  and  the 
doors  of  his  home  were  open  and  a generous  hos- 
pitality always  provided.  Such  was  the  man 
whose  loss  will  be  increasingly  realized  in  this 
community.” 


EV.  CORNELIUS  L.  KEEDY,  president  of 
the  Kee  Mar  College  for  Young  Women,  in 
Hagerstown,  has  been  at  the  head  of  this 
well-known  institution  of  learning  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  to  his  earnest  labors  is 
due  the  high  standing  the  college  bears  in  this 
section  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a man  of 
broad  and  liberal  scholarship  and  wideand  varied 
experience,  and  seems  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature 
and  training  for  such  a responsible  position  as 
the  one  he  occupies.  From  his  early  manhood 
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it  was  evident  that  he  was  especially  qualified  to 
be  an  educator,  and  though  he  met  with  gratify- 
ing success  as  a minister  of  the  Gospel  and  later 
as  a physician,  he  especially  enjoys  training  the 
young.  Genial  and  courteous,  he  possesses  the 
esteem  of  those  under  his  charge  as  well  as  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Daniel  Keedy,  the  doctor’s  father,  was  a na- 
tive of  this  state  and  owned  a large  and  valuable 
farm,  which  he  carried  on  during  his  active  life. 
He  was  a great  friend  to  education,  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  school  commissioner  and  favored 
everything  in  the  line  of  progress  and  was  be- 
loved by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. With  one  exception  he  sent  all  of  his  sons 
to  college,  providing  for  their  future  with  tender, 
fatherly  affection  and  forethought.  He  was  very 
active  as  a church  member,  being  identified  with 
the  United  Brethren  denomination.  He  lived  to 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy- six  years,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren left  anhonorable  record  and  an  unblemished 
name.  His  wife  was  Miss  Sophia  Miller  in  her 
girlhood,  she  likewise  being  a native  of  Mary- 
land. She  was  a daughter  of  Henry  Miller,  a 
farmer  of  this  county.  After  a life  spent  in  good 
works,  kindly  actions  and  loving  sympathy  with 
the  sorrows  of  others,  she  was  summoned  to  her 
reward  in  1S81,  when  in  her  seventy-third  year. 
Of  her  seven  sons  David  D.  was  a minister  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church  and  for  years  was 
the  financial  agent  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege in  Annville,  Pa.  He  died  in  January,  1895, 
at  the  age  of  sixty- three  years.  Dr.  John  Keedy, 
the  next  son,  whose  home  was  near  Keedysville, 
Md.  (which  place  was  named  in  honor  of  the  fam- 
ily), died  in  1S92,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 
Joseph  E.  is  a farmer  of  the  vicinity  of  Boons- 
boro,  Md.  Dr.  Reuben  M.  is  a resident  of 
Hagerstown.  Dr.  S.  II . Keedy  has  been  the 
United  States  consul  to  Grenoble,  France,  for 
the  past  seven  years,  having  been  appointed  by 
President  Harrison,  and  retained  in  office  by 
Cleveland  and  thus  far  by  McKinley.  Henry  H., 
formerly  an  able  lawyer  of  this  place,  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two  years.  Barbara  A.,  the  only 
daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Henry  C.  Mumma,  of 
this  place. 


Rev.  C.  L.  Keedy  was  born  upon  the  parental 
homestead  in  this  county,  March  20,  1834,  and 
there  spent  his  boyhood.  He  was  educated  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning  in  the  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1857. 
Two  years  later,  in  1859,  he  entered  upon  his 
ministerial  career.  For  four  years  he  was  the 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Johnstown,  Pa., 
after  which  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  Barren  Hill  Lutheran  Church  for 
some  time.  About  this  time  he  decided  that  he 
would  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  field  of 
work,  and,  having  taken  the  required  course  of 
study,  he  settled  in  Washington,  Iowa,  where  he 
w'as  engaged  in  practice  about  five  years.  Return- 
ing then  to  the  Keystone  state  he  resumed  his 
ministerial  labors,  being  the  pastor  of  a church  in 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  nearly  five  years.  Since  that 
time  he  has  held  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Kee  Mar  College,  which  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  founded  in  1851. 
Unlike  many  other  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
south  it  managed  to  hold  its  own  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  usually  has  enrolled  about  one 
hundred  pupils.  For  fifteen  years  past  a class 
averaging  eighteen  students  has  been  graduated 
each  year  and  a high  standard  is  maintained. 
The  faculty  of  the  school  comprises  fifteen  teach- 
ers, one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keedy,  wife 
of  our  subject,  and  vice-president  of  the  college 
for  twenty-three  years.  She  is  also  an  able  and 
efficient  teacher,  and  to  her  excellent  judgment 
is  due  much  of  the  prosperity  that  attends  the 
college.  She  is  a daughter  of  Alexander  Mar- 
bourg,  who  was  an  enterprising  merchant  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  a great  many  years,  and  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Keedy  was  solemnized  at  her 
home  in  Johnstown,  May  1,  i860.  The  five 
children  who  grace  their  union  are  Sallie  K., 
wife  of  William  M.  Updegraff,  Jr.,  of  this  city; 
J.  Marbourg,  an  attorney-at-law  of  Hagerstown; 
Wyatt  M.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  for  five  years  had  been  city  clerk  of 
Hagerstown;  C.  King  and  C L. , both  at  home 
with  their  parents.  J.  Marbourg  chose  for  his 
wife  Miss  Sallie  Lynch,  and  has  two  sons,  Mar- 
bourg and  Cornelius. 
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HON.  JOHN  RITCHIE.  Though  just  a dec- 
ade has  passed  since  the  earthly  labors  of 
this  distinguished  citizen  of  Frederick  ceased, 
his  memory  is  as  sincerely  cherished  in  the  hearts 
of  a multitude  of  those  whom  he  had  endeared  to 
himself  by  his  noble  dualities,  as  though  he  had 
left  them  but  yesterday.  His  life  was  conspicu- 
ous for  many  things;  chief  among  which  was  his 
partiotism  and  love  of  country  and  his  strict  fidel- 
ity to  duty.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was,  as  is 
well  known,  still  serving  in  the  high  position  of 
chief  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  circuit  and  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  which  honor  had  been  ac- 
corded him  by  the  will  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
had  elected  him  for  a term  of  fifteen  years,  in 
November,  1SS1 . Less  than  six  years,  however, 
was  it  his  lot  to  sit  on  the  bench,  as  on  October 
27,  1887,  he  was  summoned  to  a higher  court, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  and  who  fairly 
measured  his  true  Christian  manhood,  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Supreme  Judge  said  to  him,  “Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.”  He  was 
built  on  a heroic  mould,  being  over  six  feet  tall, 
with  a commanding  appearance  and  a magnificent 
head.  His  features  were  purely  classic,  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  genial  and  pleasant,  es- 
pecially so  when  lit  up  with  a merry  twinkle  in 
his  luminous  blue  eyes. 

The  father  of  the  judge  was  Dr.  Albert  Ritchie, 
who  was  born  near  Frederick,  on  the  family  es- 
tate, November  16,  1803.  By  a strange  coinci- 
dence a portion  of  this  farm  was  purchased  for 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  and  when  he  died  he  was 
placed  to  rest  in  a grave  overlooked  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  in  which  he  was  born.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1826  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 
establishing  himself  in  Frederick,  continued  to 
practice  his  profession  until  about  a year  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  January  16,  1858.  He 
was  very  successful  in  his  profession  and  was 
also  highly  regarded  socially.  For  years  he  was 
a faithful  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
for  two  decades  was  the  president  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Bible  Class,  besides  being  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school.  His  first  wife  was  Cathe- 


rine Lackland  Davis,  daughter  of  Ignatius  and 
Catherine  Davis,  the  former  a wealthy  farmer  of 
Buckeystown,  Frederick  County.  Five  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage,  but  the  three  daugh- 
ters died  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.  Judge 
Albert  Ritchie,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  is  a 
a prominent  member  of  the  Baltimore  bench  and 
bar.  The  mother  died  September  14,  1842,  aged 
twenty-eight  years.  Later  Dr.  Ritchie  married 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Benjamin  D.  and  Charlotte 
Packard,  of  New  York.  She  died  June  14,  1857, 
leaving  two  children,  Mary  Louise  and  William, 
the  latter  a member  of  the  Chicago  bar  and  an 
attorney  of  that  city. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Ritchie  was 
Col.  John  Ritchie,  born  July  9,  1757,  on  the  old 
homestead  near  Frederick.  He  first  married 
Catherine  Beatty,  who  died  October  30,  1792, 
leaving  two  children,  Mary  and  Thomas.  The 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  David  Ott,  of 
Georgetown.  He  died  June  2,  1830,  and  she 
passed  away  July  14,  1845.  Thomas,  born  Sep- 
tember 17,  1790,  married  Mary  M.  Knapp,  of 
New  York  City;  he  was  a minister  in  the  Baptist 
Church  and  died  in  Iowa,  April  1,  1S55.  The 
father  of  Catherine  Beatty  was  Thomas  Beatty, of 
a fine  old  family  of  Frederick  County,  his  home 
being  in  Creagerstown.  He  was  one  of  the 
twelve  judges  of  western  Maryland  of  his  time 
and  was  one  of  the  original  signers  to  the  cele- 
brated protest  against  the  British  Stamp  Act,  one 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolution.  In 
that  conflict  he  served  with  distinction,  from 
start  to  close,  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  second  wife  of  Col.  John  Ritchie  was  Ann 
Barnhold,  of  Philadelphia,  whom  he  married 
April  5,  1801.  Their  children  were  William 
Neilson;  Albert;  Annalanah,  who  married  Rev. 
Daniel  Newell,  of  New  York;  and  one  that  died 
in  infancy.  The  founder  of  the  Ritchie  family 
in  America  was  William,  son  of  Thomas  Ritchie, 
of  Angus  County,  Scotland,  who  came  to  this 
country  about  1743  and  became  an  extensive 
land  owner.  He  married  Mary  Middaugh,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  John  and  Mary  Beatty,  and  their 
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children  were  William,  Matthew,  John,  Susanna, 
Mary,  Zachariali  and  Abner.  He  died  October 
19,  1765,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick, August  12,  1831.  He  was  educated  in 
Frederick  Academy.  After  studying  medicine, 
which  he  found  not  to  his  taste,  for  a time  he 
took  up  law  under  the  instruction  or  Judge  Will- 
iam Pinkney  Maulsby,  and  subsequently  entered 
the  law  department  of  Harvard  University.  After 
his  graduation  he  commenced  to  practice  in 
Frederick  and  in  1867  was  elected  state’s  attorney 
for  Frederick  County.  Before  his  term  had  ex- 
pired he  was  elected  to  congress,  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  subsequently  was 
renominated,  but  was  defeated  by  Ins  opponent, 
Mr.  Lowndes,  now  governor  of  Maryland.  At 
the  time  of  the  noted  raid  of  John  Brown  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  he  was  captain  of  a company  of 
volunteers,  and  his  command  was  ordered  to  the 
scene  of  operations. 

In  March,  1 SS r , upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Bowie,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  appointed  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term,  and  so  well  did  he  carry  out  every 
duty  that  he  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year.  His  record  as  a private  citizen  and  as  an 
officer  and  exponent  of  the  law  was  above  re- 
proach, and  was  characterized  by  a high  sense  of 
honor,  fairness  and  impartial  justice.  In  1876 
he  represented  the  state  of  Maryland  as  commis- 
sioner at  the  Centennial.  As  an  orator  he  was 
easily  the  first  in  the  state.  While  in  congress 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  discussions  of  the 
sessions  of  1870-72.  As  a lawyer  he  possessed 
marked  ability.  As  a pleader  before  the  courts 
he  was  also  especially  forceful.  In  his  public 
speeches,  his  keen  scene  of  the  ludicrous,  ready 
wit,  and  broad  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  en- 
abled him  to  present  his  cause  in  such  a logical 
and  eloquent  manner  as  to  usually  win  conviction. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  acting  as  church  warden,  and  inter- 
ested in  all  worthy  philanthropies. 

May  5,  1858,  Judge  Ritchie  married  Miss  Betty 
Harrison  Maulsby,  a native  of  Carroll  County,  Md. 
Her  father,  Judge  William  Pinkney  Maulsby, 
was  born  and  reared  in  Harford  County,  at  Belair, 


and  studied  in  the  Belair  Academy  and  Union 
College,  New  York.  He  practiced  his  pro- 
fession, the  law,  for  two  years  in  Frederick, 
but  after  two  years  went  to  Westminster,  Md., 
and  after  ten  years  went  to  Baltimore,  but  from 
1851  to  187?  again  made  his  home  in  Frederick. 
During  the  war  he  was  colonel  of  the  First  Po- 
tomac Home  Brigade  and  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Charlestown,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Martiusburg, 
Mouocacy  and  Gettysburg.  After  a service  of 
three  years  he  was  mustered  out,  in  May,  1S65, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Upon  the 
death  of  Judge  Nelson  he  was  appointed  chief 
judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  district  by  Governor 
Bowie  and  was  also  a member  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. In  1835  he  married  Emily  C.,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Roger  Nelson,  and  eight  children  were  born 
to  them;  five  died  in  childhood.  William  Pink- 
ney, Jr.,  is  an  attorney  at  Frederick.  Emily 
Nelson  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Kimball,  of  Kenosha, 
Wis.  The  mother  of  these  children  was  a woman 
of  fine  education  and  exceptional  talent  as  an 
author,  and  many  of  her  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  this  country  received  favorable  criti- 
cisms when  they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
leading  magazines  of  that  day.  She  died  June  4, 
1867,  in  the  faith  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  In  1S72 
Judge  Maulsby  married  the  widow  of  John 
Fisher,  a banker  of  Westminster,  Md.  Judge 
Maulsby ’s  parents  were  Gen.  Israel  David  and 
Jane  ( FI  all)  Maulsby,  the  latter  the  daughter  of 
John  Hall. 

Mrs.  Betty  Harrison  (Maulsby)  Ritchie  was 
educated  in  Frederick  and  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
Burlington,  N.  J.  She  is  a lady  of  prominence, 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
represent  Maryland  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago.  She  is  a member  of  the  national 
society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  is  at  present  regent  of  Frederick  Chap- 
ter, of  Frederick.  For  two  years  she  was  state 
regent,  and  has  also  served  as  vice-president  gen- 
eral on  the  national  board.  Several  of  her  daugh- 
ters are  also  members  of  the  Frederick  Chapter. 
At  this  writing  her  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  McLean, 
is  regent  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter,  D.  A R. 
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Of  the  large  family  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
two  died  in  infancy.  The  others  are  Emily  Nelson, 
wife  of  Donald  McLean,  a lawyer  of  New  York; 
Catherine  Lackland,  wife  of  William  H.  Pur- 
nell, an  attorney  and  banker  at  Kenosha,  Wis. ; 
Bettie  Maulsby,  wife  of  William  Bouldin,  Jr., 
president  of  a chemical  company  in  New  York 
City;  Margaret  Davis,  wife  of  William  Floyd 
Sicard,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a son  of  Admiral 
Sicard,  U.  S.  N.;  Jane  Hall  Maulsby,  wife  of 
Allen  R.  Boyd,  of  Philadelphia;  Anne  Meredith, 
unmarried,  and  a resident  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Willie  Maulsby,  who  is  at  home  with  her  mother; 
John,  a lawyer,  now  United  States  commissioner 
at  Durant,  I.  T. ; Albert,  a member  of  the  New 
York  bar;  Eleanor  Nelson,  wife  of  I).  C.  Wine- 
brener,  Jr.,  of  Frederick;  Edith,  at  home;  Georgia 
Johnson,  wife  of  Daniel  F.  Banks,  of  Baltimore; 
Henrietta  Hanson  and  Lynn  Ursula,  at  home; 
Roger  Nelson,  a student  in  Frederick  Academy; 
and  Mary  Harrison,  at  home. 


“DGAR  T.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  who  is  one  of 
the  well-known  physicians  of  Boonsboro, 
has  built  up  a good  practice  in  his  chosen 
profession  at  this  place  and  has  gained  the  esteem 
of  all  as  a progressive  citizen  and  skillful  physi- 
cian. He  was  born  in  the  town  where  he  now 
resides,  August  6,  1S60,  and  is  a son  of  Otho  B. 
and  Anna  (Thomas)  Smith.  The  family  traces 
its  lineage  to  Ireland,  whence  the  first  of  its  rep- 
resentatives in  America  emigrated  in  an  early 
day  and  settled  at  Clear  Spring,  Md. 

The  doctor’s  grandfather,  himself  a successful 
physician,  was  Otho  J.  Smith,  M.  D.,  a native  of 
Clear  Spring  and  the  first  physician  to  settle  in 
Boonsboro,  where  he  became  a leading  citizen. 
His  death  occurred  in  1S68,  when  he  was  fifty  - 
nine  years  of  age.  He  is  remembered  as  one  of 
the  pioneer  residents  of  this  village,  a man  who 
accomplished  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  town 
and  the  upbuilding  of  its  material  resources.  His 
sou,  Otho  B.,  was  born  in  Boonsboro  and  has 


been  a life-long  resident  of  the  town,  where  he 
still  resides,  being  now  sixty  years  of  age.  Farm- 
ing has  been  his  occupation  and  he  has  become  a 
large  land  owner,  having  a number  of  tracts  that 
are  valuable  and  well  improved.  His  wife,  who 
was  a daughter  of  Jacob  Thomas,  has  also  spent 
her  entire  life  in  Boonsboro,  and  is  a lady  of 
great  worth  of  character  and  irreproachable  life. 
Their  only  child  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  thorough, 
for  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  parents  to  fit  him 
for  a high  position  in  life.  He  received  his  pri- 
mary education  in  the  public  schools  and  later 
was  a student  in  Georgetown  University,  where 
his  literary  education  was  completed.  In  1SS4 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  With  a desire  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  therapeutics  by  expe- 
rience, he  entered  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New 
York,  and  made  a careful  study  of  the  many 
forms  of  disease  that  came  beneath  his  observa- 
tion there.  On  completing  his  studies  there  in 
1886,  he  was  given  a certificate.  During  the 
same  year  he  began  to  practice  his  profession,  re- 
turning to  his  native  town,  where  he  has  since 
been  a general  practitioner,  having  built  up  a 
profitable  and  increasing  practice.  In  religious 
belief  he  is  a Catholic.  He  devotes  himself 
wholly  to  his  profession,  and  continues  his  studies 
of  the  science,  in  order  to  keep  fully  abreast  with 
the  times. 


HOMAS  A.  POFFENBERGER.  To  attain 
success  at  the  bar  recpiires  not  only  intelli- 
gence, but  also  sound  judgment  and  per- 
severing industry.  Although  still  a young  man 
and  just  in  the  dawn  of  the  success  that  he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  attain,  Mr.  PolTenberger  has 
given  abundant  evidence  that  he  possesses  the 
three  requisites  of  ability,  industry  and  judgment. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  was  ap- 
pointed Court  Examiner  at  Hagerstown,  which 
position  he  held  for  some  time.  He  is  an  active 
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worker  in  the  Democracy  and  participated  prom- 
inently in  the  exciting  campaign  of  1896,  holding 
true  to  the  principles  of  free  silver  and  free  trade. 
H is  fidelity  to  the  party  was  rewarded  by  elec- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  central  com- 
mittee of  Washington  County. 

Near  Hagerstown,  in  Tilghman  District,  Wash- 
ington County,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  September  27,  1861.  His  father,  William, 
who  was  a native  of  Virginia,  followed  the  trade 
of  a machinist,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  across  the  line  in  Sharpsburg,  Washington 
Count}',  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 
In  politics  he  was  a Democrat.  His  wife,  Cathe- 
rine,was  a daughter  of  Peter  H.  Shamel,  a resi- 
dent of  the  same  neighborhood  as  Mr.  Poffenber- 
ger.  She  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  surviving  her 
husband  only  a few  years.  They  were  the  par- 
ents often  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Having  attended  school  for  some  years,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  our  subject  began  to  teach,  being 
thus  engaged  in  a district  school  for  one  year  and 
afterward  in  the  grammar  schools  at  Funkstown 
and  Fairplay  for  eleven  years.  After  he  began 
to  teach,  realizing  the  need  of  gaining  a better 
education  himself,  he  devoted  his  vacations  to 
study  in  the  Hagerstown  high  school.  Still  later 
he  turned  his  attention,  in  his  leisure  hours,  to 
the  study  of  law,  borrowing  law  books  and  read- 
ing at  home  as  the  opportunity  offered.  In  the 
spring  of  1891  he  came  to  Hagerstown  and  read 
law  with  Alexander  Armstrong  from  May  22  to 
August  22,  after  which  he  resumed  teaching  in 
the  Funkstown  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  February  term  of  court,  1S92,  and  on 
the  completion  of  his  term  of  school  came  to 
Hagerstown  and  opened  an  office,  May  2,  1892. 
Since  then  he  has  engaged  continuously  in 
practice. 

By  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Poffenberger  to  Annie 
Murray,  of  Washington  County,  four  children 
were  born.  When  a young  man  engaged  in 
teaching,  our  subject  began  to  make  a study  of 
politics,  and  few  of  the  people  of  Hagerstown  are 
better  informed  regarding  questions  of  public 
moment  than  is  he.  He  is  inclined  to  the  faith 
of  the  Dunkards,  his  mother’s  religion.  He  is  a 


man  deserving  of  especial  commendation,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  worked  his  way,  unaided, 
to  his  present  position  and  standing  at  the  bar  of 
the  county.  He  had  no  financial  assistance 
when  he  started  out,  but  was  forced  to  support 
himself  from  youth,  fettered,  too,  by  lack  of  the 
necessary  education.  When  these  things  are 
considered,  the  position  he  now  occupies  is  one 
that  entitles  him  to  especial  praise. 


HON.  HARVEY  S.  BOMBERGER.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  a resident  of  Boons- 
boro,  Washington  County,  where  he  was 
born  May  15,  i860.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools.  Later  he  was  a 
student  in  the  academic  department  of  Mereers- 
burg (Pa.)  College, after  which  he  entered  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  graduating 
with  the  class  of  1882.  He  held  a position  of 
marked  distinction  in  his  class,  and  was  awarded 
the  honor  of  delivering  the  valedictory  address. 
He  is  the  son  of  Moses  Bomberger,  one  of  the 
successful  business  men  of  the  county,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business,  in  agriculture 
and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Hagerstown. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Bomberger  entered  into 
a co-partnership  with  his  father,  and  has  since 
been  so  engaged  in  the  firm  of  M.  Bomberger  & 
Son.  In  politics  he  has  been  a Republican  and  a 
close  student  of  public  affairs.  While  always 
taking  a lively  interest,  he  refrained  from  active 
participation  until  prevailed  upon,  in  the  fall  of 
1897,  to  accept  the  nomination  for  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates.  He  made  a very  careful  can- 
vass of  his  county , and  was  brought  into  prom- 
inence by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
Republican  elected  for  the  county,  excepting  the 
surveyor.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  house 
he  was  recognized  and  selected  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  caucus.  His  committee  assign- 
ments were  to  Federal  relations,  hygiene  and 
library  committees,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
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last-named  of  these;  and  as  such  he  prepared  and 
had  passed  a law  to  enable  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Maryland  to  create  and  sustain  by  taxation 
public  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  after  the 
system  prevailing  throughout  the  New  England 
states.  Maryland,  as  a state,  has  been  very  slow 
to  act  in  this  direction,  and  the  law,  on  this  ac- 
count, attracted  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  this  important  means  of  educational  work  in 
the  state. 

The  legislature  of  which  Mr.  Bomberger  was  a 
member  elected  Judge  L.  E.  MeComas  to  succeed 
Hon.  Arthur  P.  Gorman  in  the  United  States 
senate.  The  contest  was  a sharp  one,  and  the 
part  played  by  Mr.  Bomberger  was  recognized  in 
bringing  about  the  final  result.  His  career  at 
Annapolis  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  his  county  and  the  state. 

Mr.  Bomberger  is  finely  educated,  and  has 
literary  tastes  of  a high  order.  Among  the 
people  he  is  popular.  He  has  the  fullest  confi- 
dence of  his  party,  and  if  he  desires  a public 
career,  has  before  him  a life  of  usefulness  and 
distinction.  He  is  a member  of  the  Reformed 
Church;  is  married  and  has  one  son. 


OSEPH  F.  SHEPPARD,  of  Hagerstown,  is 
the  local  agent  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  and  has 
his  headquarters  in  the  postoffice  building.  He 
is  a young  man  of  energy,  public  spirit  and  liber- 
ality, and  by  his  genial  courtesy  to  everyone, 
readily  wins  friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  is 
well  posted  in  his  business,  has  a mind  stored 
with  valuable  facts  and  comparisons  between  the 
different  insurance  companies,  their  benefits,  lim- 
itations, advantages,  rates,  etc. 

The  parents  of  the  above  were  John  and  Har- 
riet (Edel)  Sheppard,  natives  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  respectively.  The  father,  who 
passed  his  boyhood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  went  to  Baltimore  at  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  is  still  living  in  that  city,  now 


in  his  sixty -sixth  year.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
buying  and  selling  dried  beef  exclusively  for  a 
long  time  and  has  met  with  fair  success.  His 
wife  died  April  17,  1894,  when  about  sixtv-two 
years  old.  She  was  a worker  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and.  also  in  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  was  a warm 
personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Van  Cott,  who  is  a lady 
of  national  fame  as  an  evangelist  and  temperance 
worker.  The  father  of  Mrs.  .Sheppard  was  Josiali 
Edel,  wlio  settled  in  Baltimore  many  years  ago, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  dry-goods  mer- 
chants of  the  city.  He  lived  to  reach  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  His  wife  attained  a much  greater 
age.  however,  as  she  was  one  hundred  and  eleven 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  on  her  way  in 
a carriage  from  her  home  in  Baltimore  County  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  she  was  being  taken 
for  medical  treatment.  Grandfather  John  Shep- 
pard moved  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Zanesville, 
Cdiio,  in  w7hich  town  he  died  as  a result  of  typhoid 
fever,  wrhen  he  had  reached  the  half-century 
mark  or  thereabouts. 

In  a family  numbering  seven,  J.  F.  Sheppard 
is  the  youngest.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
November  15,  1865,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  His  eldest  brother, 
John  J.,  a resident  of  St.  Louis,  is  a manufacturer 
of  corn-samp,  and  has  the  patent  on  his  particular 
process,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 
Millard  F. , the  next  of  the  family,  died  in  in- 
fancy. Benjamin  F. , who  learned  the  confection- 
ery business  and  succeeded  his  giandfather  in 
his  plant,  died  when  but  thirty-six  years  old. 
Sadie  F.,  whose  death  occurred  at  almost  the 
same  age,  was  the  wife  of  Evart  A.  McManus. 
Harriet  Elizabeth  is  unmarried  and  lives  with  her 
father  in  Baltimore.  Samuel  H.,  of  the  same 
city,  is  engaged  in  the  retail  butter  trade. 

J.  F.  Sheppard  \yas  a mere  lad  of  thirteen 
when  he  had  his  initial  experience  in  the  world 
of  business.  Entering  the  employ  of  C.  W. 
Hammel  & Company,  silver-plate  manufacturers, 
he  remained  with  the  concern  three  and  a-half 
years,  after  which  he  and  his  brother,  John  F., 
started  in  the  butter  and  country  produce  commis- 
sion business,  and  were  together  for  five  years, 
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building  up  in  the  meantime  a very  remunera- 
tive trade.  In  1890  our  subject  sold  out  to  his 
brother  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company.  At  the  close  of  a year  he 
became  an  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  a year  later  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  superintendent  for  the  Baltimore  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  with  which  concern  he  continued 
five  years.  He  then  began  his  work  for  the  com- 
pany which  he  is  still  representing,  and  in  1892 
became  a resident  of  Hagerstown.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Improved  Order  of  Hep- 
tasophs,  and  politically  is  a Republican. 

June  24,  1896,  Mr.  Sheppard  married  Miss 
Carrie  E.  Creney,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
was  born  and  reared  to  womanhood  in  the  capital, 
and  is  a daughter  of  William  F.  Creney,  a well- 
known  citizen  there.  The  young  couple  attend 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  very 
popular  in  the  best  society  here. 


V/llCHAEL  MARONEY  came  to  Garrett 
Y County  in  1S58  and  settled  in  Oakland, 
0 where  he  has  since  resided.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  war  and  at  its  close,  in  1865,  returned 
to  Oakland,  where  he  commenced  in  the  general 
trucking  business,  also  bought  and  sold  horses. 
Since  that  time  he  has  built  up  a large  livery 
business  in  this  place,  in  addition  to  which,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  he  has  horses  and 
carriages  to  let  at  Deer  Park,  a popular  sum- 
mer resort  near  the  mountains. 

Born  in  Ireland  in  1848,  Mr.  Maroney  came  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  making 
the  trip  in  company  with  a party  of  friends. 
He  landed  in  New  York  and  from  there  pro- 
ceeded to  Albany,  where  he  remained  for  a short 
time.  He  then  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
made  his  home  with  an  uncle  until  the  time  of 
his  removal  to  Oakland  in  1S58.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  war,  he  enlisted  as  a member  of 
the  Third  Virginia  Cavalry  and  rendered  brave 
service  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 


During  Hunter’s  raid  he  received  a wound  that 
confined  him  to  the  hospital  for  some  time,  and 
during  the  battle  of  Winchester  he  had  two 
horses  shot  from  under  him,  himself  narrowly 
escaping  with  his  life.  Both  at  Winchester  and 
Fisher’s  Hill  he  was  associated  with  the  then 
Maj.  William  McKinley,  now  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  but  was  paroled  after  one  day 
of  imprisonment. 

Returning  to  Oakland  in  1S65,  Mr.  Maroney 
has  since  engaged  in  the  trucking  and  livery 
business,  having  now  about  thirty  head  of  horses, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  conveyances  for  rent.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican,  but  does  not  take 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  Like  all  old 
soldiers,  he  is  identified  with  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  In  religious  belief  he  and  his 
family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  i860  Mr.  Maroney  married  Miss  Bridget 
Keefe,  daughter  of  Janies  and  Rose  Keefe,  who 
came  from  Ireland  to  Maryland  in  1851,  set- 
tling in  Oakland,  of  which  place  they  were  pion- 
eers. Eleven  children  were  born  to  the  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maroney,  namely:  John;  Rich- 
ard Keefe,  who  married  Blanche  Browning; 
Julia;  James  and  Michael  R.,  who  are  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Peter  J.,  Patrick,  Rose  A.,  Mat- 
thew Thomas,  Alice  Elizabeth  and  Bridget 
Frances. 


ON.  THOMAS  H.  BITTINGER,  postmas- 
ter at  Grantsville  and  former  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates  from  Garrett  County, 
has  resided  in  Grantsville  since  1885,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  the 
village  as  an  adherent  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  1880  he  served  as  census  enumerator  for  Gar- 
rett County,  and  in  1881-83  held  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  for  the  county.  In  18S6  he 
was  his  party’s  candidate  for  the  state  legislature, 
but  was  defeated,  though  by  only  twenty  votes. 
In  the  fall  of  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
delegates  and  served  in  the  term  of  1S92,  during 
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which  session  he  rendered  satisfactory  service  in 
favoring  bills  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents. 
During  the  administration  of  President  Harrison 
he  was  employed  in  the  railroad  mail  service,  his 
route  being  from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Grantsville 
to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term,  and  in  1897  he 
was  again  appointed  under  the  administration  of 
President  McKinley. 

William  Bittinger,  our  subject’s  father,  was  a 
resident  of  this  locality  throughout  his  entire  life, 
and  owned  about  two  hundred  acres  of  farm  land. 
During  his  early  years  he  followed  hunting  quite 
extensively,  and  became  a skilled  marksman. 
He  was  a pioneer  in  the  mountain  region,  hav- 
ing spent  his  life  here,  and  witnessed  the  growth 
of  the  county  from  a sparsely  settled  community 
to  a prosperous  mining  and  farming  region. 
His  death  occurred  when  he  was  fifty-six  years 
of  age.  He  was  a son  of  Henry  Bittinger,  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  settled  in  Ohio,  where 
he  often  assisted  local  regiments  in  fighting  the 
Indians.  From  there  he  moved  to  Pennsylvania, 
later  went  to  Allegany  Count}',  and  settled  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Bittinger,  named 
in  his  honor.  He  died  here  when  seventy  years 
of  age. 

The  marriage  of  William  Bittinger  united  him 
with  Agnes  Ruckle,  daughter  of  Henry  Ruckle. 
She  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  America 
with  her  parents  when  six  months  old,  and  died 
in  Garrett  County  at  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 
Of  her  seven  children  all  but  one  are  still  living. 
They  are:  Thomas  H.;  Catherine,  wife  of  Joel  J. 
Brentieman;  Annie,  Mrs.  John  H.  Stark;  Julia, 
widow  of  C.  P.  Miller;  Josiali;  and  Alice,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Buckle.  Our  subject  spent 
his  boyhood  years  on  a farm  near  his  birthplace 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  which 
he  attended  during  the  winter  months,  the  sum- 
mer seasons  being  devoted  to  work  at  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade.  Pie  was  born  in  1844,  and  was 
forty-one  years  of  age  when,  in  18S5,  he  came 
from  Bittinger  to  Grantsville,  his  present  place 
of  residence.  For  the  past  twenty- five  years  he 
has  served  as  an  elder  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
During  the  late  war,  in  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a 


member  of  Company  C,  Second  Veterans’  Battal- 
ion, in  which  he  continued  to  serve  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1869  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Carlisle  Hoover,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  five  children:  Howard;  Irene,  the 
widow  of  Clarence  Getty;  Bertha,  Annie  and 
Lawrence. 


I 1 


£51  EBERT  HEARD,  superintendent  and  treas- 
urer  of  the  Washington  County  Water 
f I Company,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Hagerstown  Light  and  Heat  Company,  was 
born  August  aS,  i860,  in  the  city  of  Hagerstown, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  is  a son  of  Franklin 
A.  Heard,  to  whose  sketch  upon  another  page 
the  reader  is  referred  for  particulars  regarding 
the  family  history.  His  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  the  acquirement  of  a common-school 
education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  an 
employe  in  a large  stove,  tinware  and  plumbing 
establishment  in  Hagerstown,  with  which  concern 
he  remained  as  bookkeeper  for  about  twelve 
years.  Meantime  he  had  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  had  saved  an 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  start 
a store  of  his  own.  This  he  did,  conducting 
business  successfully  for  eight  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  sold  the  business  to 
Hunter  Brothers  and  accepted  the  position  which 
he  has  since  held. 

In  18S7  Mr.  Heard  married  Miss  Mollie  E. 
Firey,  of  Plagerstown,  by  whom  he  has  a daugh- 
ter, Helen  F.  Both  are  members  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  and  active  workers  in  that 
denomination.  Socially  they  are  known  and 
liked  in  the  best  circles  of  the  city,  and  by  their 
genial  and  companionable  dispositions  have  won 
a host  of  friends  among  the  people  with  whom 
they  associate. 

Mr.  Heard  believes  in  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Republican  platform  and  therefore  votes 
the  straight  ticket.  However,  he  has  never  been 
active  in  political  and  public  affairs,  his  time  and 


. 
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attention  being  entirely  taken  up  with  his  busi- 
ness interests.  While  he  keeps  himself  well 
informed  on  the  questions  of  the  hour,  as  all  true 
American  citizens  should  do,  he  has  never  sought 
or  desired  the  honors  of  public  office.  In  frater- 
nal relations  he  is  connected  with  Friendship 
Lodge  No.  S4,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Ihiel  Chapter 
No.  27,  R.  A.  M.,  and  St.  Bernard  Cotnmandery 
No.  9,  K.  T.;  also  Valley  Lodge  No.  30,  K.  of 
P. , and  the  Royal  Arcanum.  Still  young  in 
years,  his  present  prosperity  indicates  the  sturdy 
nature  of  the  man  to  whose  determination  and 
unflagging  industry  the}'  are  due. 


OHN  A.  SPIELMAN,  a member  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men’s  Association  of  Hagerstown, 
Washington  County,  is  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bester  Ice  Company,  one 
of  the  progressive  enterprises  of  which  this  city  is 
justly  proud.  He  was  very  influential  in  the  or- 
ganization of  this  plant,  which  now,  after  but 
four  years  have  passed,  is  an  assured  success,  and 
is  bringing  in  good  financial  results  to  the  pro- 
motors, though  the  business  is  carried  on  but 
eight  months  of  the  year,  from  April  1 to  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  ice  manufactured  is  of  the  kind 
called  “plate”  ice,  it  being  made  in  a solid  cake 
of  from  three  to  four  tons  in  weight,  and  then  cut 
by  machinery  into  suitable  sizes  for  the  trade, 
this  being  done  without  waste.  The  ice  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  being  singularly  compact,  and  is 
very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  porous  artificial 
ice  manufactured  by  ordinary  processes.  The 
officials  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  J.  Mc- 
Pherson Scott,  president;  William  Bester,  vice- 
president;  Benjamin  F.  Beck,  treasurer,  and  John 
A.  Spielman,  secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  parents  of  the  above  were  Jonathan  and 
Ann  Rebecca  (Bombarger)  Spielman,  both  na- 
tives of  this  county.  The  father  was  widely  and 
favorably  known  throughout  this  portion  of  the 
state,  was  recognized  as  a power  in  the  political 
world,  and  possessed  superior  business  and  gen- 


eral qualifications.  In  1S76  he  ran  for  the  posi- 
tion of  sheriff  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was 
defeated,  in  common  with  others  of  his  party. 
However,  his  minority  was  but  seventeen  votes, 
and  over  one  hundred  Republicans  in  Williams- 
port, Washington  County,  where  he  was  then 
living,  scratched  their  ticket  in  order  to  favor  him 
with  their  ballot.  His  winning  personality  and 
genuine  manhood  won  for  him  friends  every- 
where, and  some  of  his  sincerest  ones  were  ar- 
dent Republicans.  During  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  was  the  collector  of  the  port  on  the  canal 
at  Williamsport,  and  for  a great  many  years  he 
was  successfully  engaged  in  merchandising. 
While  the  Civil  war  was  in  progress  he  lost  a 
great  deal  of  property7.  He  was  connected  with 
numerous  banks,  industries  and  enterprises  of 
this  county7,  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  his 
means  and  influence  to  the  fostering  of  concerns 
which  he  believed  would  prove  of  benefit  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  retired  from  business  a few 
years  prior  to  his  death,  which  event  occurred 
June  3,  1895,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year. 

The  first  wife  of  Jonathan  Spielman  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Caroline  Stiffey7,  and  one  child 
blessed  their  union,  Emory  Edmond.  To  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Rebecca  Bombarger, 
eight  children  were  born.  She  departed  this  life 
in  1882,  aged  forty-eight  years.  She  was  a lady7 
of  lovable  Christian  character,  and  was  loyal  and 
true  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  She  reared  a large 
family  of  children  to  be  good  and  useful  citizens, 
and  not  only  they,  but  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  revere  and  tenderly7  cherish  her  mem- 
ory. The  surviving  children  of  Jonathan  Spiel- 
man are  our  subject,  who  is  the  second  child  of 
the  second  marriage;  Virginia,  wife  of  John 
Knode,  who  has  been  a member  of  the  Baltimore 
police  force  for  years;  E.  B.,  superintendent  of 
the  Hagerstown  Gas  Works;  Ann  Elizabeth; 
Eldora,  wife  of  Dr.  Wingert,  of  Funkstown,  this 
county;  William  A.,  salesman  for  the  Antietain 
Flouring  Company,  and  a resident  of  this  city; 
and  Miss  Nettie. 

John  A.  Spielman  was  born  near  Williamsport, 
Md.,  January  1,  1S52,  and  was  reared  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Potomac  River.  His  initial  exper- 
ience in  business  was  as  a clerk  in  his  father's 
store,  and  then  for  fourteen  years  he  represented 
numerous  leading  firms  of  Baltimore  and  other 
cities  as  a traveling  salesman.  In  1890  he  estab- 
lished the  Hagerstown  Ice  Company,  and  later 
founded  the  cracker  factory  here,  which  did  not 
prove  a financial  success.  In  1894,  as  previous- 
ly stated,  he  became  interested  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  ice,  and  largely  by  his  management  the 
remunerative  and  constantly  growing  trade  has 
been  built  up.  He  is  a member  of  Friendship 
Lodge  No.  84,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Eithel  Chapter  No. 
27,  R.  A.  M.;  St.  Bernard  Commander}'  No.  9, 
K.  T.;  and  Cumberland  Consistory  No.  18.  He 
is  also  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Knights  of  Honor,  and  the  Ancient  Essenic 
Order.  Following  his  father’s  example,  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

November  12,  1879,  Mr.  Spielman  married 
Ann  Rebecca  Henneberger,  daughter  of  George 
and  A.  R.  Henneberger.  The  former  died  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  Hagerstown,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  confectionery  business;  his  widow 
is  still  living.  The  four  children  of  our  subject 
and  wife  are  Raymond  H.,  Alice,  Lee  Brian  and 
Gertrude.  The  mother  is  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 


q5EN.  RICHARD  COULTER  DRUM  was 
born  in  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  in  1825.  As  a boy  he  attended  Greens- 
burg Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  to  Jef- 
ferson College  and  there,  after  spending  a short 
time  in  the  acquisition  of  the  higher  literary 
studies,  he  commenced  to  study  law.  From  these 
pursuits  he  was  roused  to  action  by  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  from  the  Rio  Grande,  where  his  brother, 
Capt.  Simon  H.  Drum,  was  already  serving  in 
the  Fourth  Regular  Artillery.  Shouldering  his 
musket  as  a private  soldier,  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1S46,  he  entered  the  Mexican  war  as  a 
member  of  Company  K,  First  Pennsylvania 


Volunteers.  Two  mouths  later,  February  18, 
1847,  he  was  commissioned  as  a second  lieuten- 
ant of  infantry  and  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth,  in 
which  he  performed  such  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  before  Chapultepec  September  13,  1847, 
that  he  was  given  a brevet.  The  joy  of  the  pro- 
motion, however,  was  saddened  by  the  untimely 
death  of  his  brother,  who  fell  the  same  day,  in  the 
famous  assault  upon  the  Belen  gate. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Fourth  Artillery  and  ordered  to  Florida. 
Among  his  comrades  were  Pemberton,  Getty, 
A.  P.  Howe,  Garesche,  Garnett,  Mansfield, 
Lovell,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Couch  and  Gibbon. 
His  commission  awaited  him  at  Fort  Sumter 
September  16,  1850.  During  the  next  decade  his 
services  were  marked  by  stirring  episodes  and 
flattering  marks  of  approbation.  He  fought  with 
Harney  in  the  perilous  Sioux  expedition  and  as 
aide-de-camp  to  that  gallant  veteran  helped  to 
maintain  peace  during  the  Kansas  disturbance  of 
1855.  In  November  of  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  aide  to  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith 
and  acting-assistant-adjutant- general  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  west.  When  General  Smith  died 
two  years  later,  he  rejoined  his  battery  at  Fort 
Monroe,  where  he  was  made  adjutant  of  the  post 
March  16,  1861,  and  was  transferred  to  the  ad- 
jutant’s general  department  with  a captaincy  by 
brevet. 

This  merited  promotion,  which  sent  him  with 
General  Sumner  to  the  Pacific,  was  Unfortunate 
in  the  respect  that  it  removed  him  from  the 
scenes  where  his  knowledge  of  practical  military 
tactics  would  have  been  of  greatest  value  to  the 
government,  to  an  isolated  command  where  the 
duties  and  dangers  were  great,  requiring  man- 
agement of  the  most  delicate  character.  The  ne- 
cessity of  holding  open  the  overland  route  of 
travel;  repressing  the  tendency  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  revolt  at  a time  when  the  resources  of 
the  government  were  severely  strained;  watching 
the  Mormons,  and  holding  the  Mexican  frontier 
against  incursions  from  the  south,  where  Maxi- 
milian had  already  secured  a foothold,  were 
duties  that  called  for  the  most  delicate  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  a thorough  comprehension  of  the 
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situation.  How  well  he  performed  every  duty 
devolving  upon  him  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  termination  of  his  service,  October  i,  1866, 
more  than  $40,000  was  raised  in  San  Francisco 
and  presented  to  him  as  a testimonial  of  the  peo- 
ple’s appreciation  of  his  work. 

Returning  east,  Colonel  Drum  was  made  ad- 
jutant-general to  General  Meade,  whom  he  ac- 
companied a month  later  to  his  headquarters  and 
aided  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  states  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  After  turning  over  these 
states  to  the  civil  authorities,  he  accompanied 
General  Meade  to  the  new  department  of  the 
south.  February  22,  1869,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  colonel  and  had  his  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  death  of  General  Meade  he 
continued  as  adjutant- general  to  General  Han- 
cock. November  26,  1S73,  on  the  application  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  he  was  sent  to  the 
division  of  Missouri  at  Chicago,  where  he  re- 
mained until  May  2,  1878.  During  the  labor 
riots  of  1877,  when  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheri- 
dan were  absent  on  the  plains,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  telegraph,  the  mob  formed  in  Chicago, 
aroused  by  the  news  of  a successful  strike  in 
Pittsburg,  and  General  Drum,  knowing  it  was 
necessary  to  act  instantly,  at  once  ordered  all  the 
regulars  and  militiamen  to  the  city,  planted  Gat- 
tling  guns  at  strategic  points  and  patroled  the 
city  with  soldiers,  by  which  means  he  dispersed 
the  mob  without  firing  a gun  and  before  any 
property  was  injured.  For  these  services  he  was 
commended  highly.  May  2,  187S,  he  was 

ordered  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  until 
the  retirement  of  Adjutant-General  Townsend, 
June  15,  1880.  Then,  without  personal  or  po- 
litical influence  having  been  used,  he  succeeded 
to  the  position  thus  made  vacant. 

As  soon  as  he  was  appointed  to  this  office,  he 
took  an  important  step.  Knowing  that  the  uni- 
formed state  militias  must  furnish  our  troops  in 
time  of  war,  with  a view  to  assimilating  the 
forms  governing  the  militia  and  regular  army, 
he  addressed  letters  to  the  adjutant-generals  of 
the  different  states,  in  which  he  intimated  the 
propriety  of  sending  him  copies  of  the  general 
orders  issued  from  the  war  department.  The 


responses  were  prompt  and  hearty.  All  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  recognizing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  regular  army  and  the  militia. 
A year  later  the  tactical  works  and  blank  forms 
were  issued  to  the  states,  together  with  books 
prescribed  for  the  regular  army,  while  regular  of- 
ficers were  detailed  to  inspect  camps  and  troops 
of  the  militia  in  annual  musters.  The  import- 
ance of  this  movement  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  its  value  was  recognized  by  all  familiar  with 
the  work. 

The  military  history  of  General  Drum  is  as 
follows:  Enlisted  as  a private  December  8,  1S46; 
mustered  into  service  December  16,  1846;  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz;  discharged  in  that 
city  Marclp  17,  1847;  appointed  second  lieutenant 
April  9,  1847;  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Artil- 
lery March  8,  184S;  promoted  to  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  May  14,  1861;  major  and  assistant 
adjutant-general  August  3,  1861;  lieutenant- 

colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-general  July  17, 
1862;  colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-general 
February  22,  1869;  brigadier-general  and  adju- 
tant-general June  15,  1880;  breveted  first  lieu- 
tenant September  13,  1847,  for  gallantry  in  the 
battle  of  Chapultepec;  colonel  September  24, 
1864,  for  faithful  service  during  the  war,  and 
brigadier- general  March  13,  1865,  for  meritori- 
ous service  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  during 
the  war;  joined  the  Ninth  Infantry  May  19, 
1847;  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Contreras.  Churu- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rev,  Chapultepec, and  Garita  de 
Belen;  July,  1S4S,  joined  the  Fourth  Artillery 
and  served  with  that  regiment  en  route  from 
Mexico  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  August  14, 
1848;  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  October  21,  1S4S; 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  to  April  25,  1849;  Baton 
Rouge  June  4,  1850;  on  leave  to  October  20, 
1850;  on  detached  service  with  light  battery  to 
March  11,  1S51;  with  regiment  at  Fort  Colum- 
bus, N.  Y.,  to  May  23,  1851;  on  detached  serv- 
ice conducting  recruits  at  Fort  Kearney,  Neb., 
to  July  21,  1851;  Fort  Johnson,  N.  C.,  to  June 
6,  1852;  Fort  Brady,  Mich.,  to  October,  1S53; 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  to  May  25,  1S55;  on 
detached  service  as  acting  commissary  for  battal- 
ion of  Sixth  Infantry  en  route  to  Fort  Kearney, 
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Neb.,  to  July  n,  1855;  with  regiment  in  engage- 
ment against  hostile  Indians  to  October  2,  1855; 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Harney, commanding  the 
Sioux  expedition,  to  November  10,  1S56;  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith,  commanding 
the  department  of  the  west;  also  acting  assistant 
adjutant-general  at  headquarters  of  that  depart- 
ment to  May,  1858;  with  regiment  at  artillery 
school,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  to  June  9,  i860; 
and  ordnance  office  to  April  21,  i860;  on  duty 
as  assistant  adjutant-general  at  headquarters  de- 
partment of  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  to  June, 
1S65;  headquarters  department  of  California,  to 
October,  1866;  headquarters  department  of  the 
east,  New  York  City,  from  December  27,  1866, 
to  January  6,  1868;  headquarters  third  military 
district,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  August  1,  1868;  depait- 
ment  of  the  south,  March  20,  1869;  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  April  3,  1869,  to  December  16,  1S72; 
at  New  York  City  to  November,  1S73;  head- 
quarters of  military  division  of  Missouri  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  November  28,  1873,  to  May  3,  1878; 
in  adjutant-general’s  office  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  June  16,  1880,  from  that  time  retired  from 
service. 

While  a subaltern,  in  Louisiana,  General 
Drum  married  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Gibbs  Mor- 
gan, of  Baton  Rouge,  a prominent  old  southern 
family  and  sister  of  P.  H.  Morgan,  once  a minis- 
ter to  Mexico.  Mrs.  Drum  and  her  daughters, 
one  a widow,  the  other  a recent  debutante,  are 
charming  ladies,  possessing  that  ease  of  manner 
and  grace  of  person  that  win  friends.  Their 
home,  over  which  they  preside  with  generous 
hospitality,  is  situated  on  the  electric  car  line 
near  Bethesda,  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington, 
and  is  a comfortable  and  tastefully  furnished 
abode.  Formerly  they  resided  on  K street,  be- 
tween Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth,  in  the  fashionable 
part  of  Washington,  occupying  a handsome 
brown  stone  residence. 

General  Drum  possesses  a typical  soldier’s 
figure,  being  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  in  weight,  with  a face 
bronzed  by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind.  He  is 
rapid  in  his  movements,  cordial  in  manner,  quick 
in  action  and  prompt  in  decision.  He  enjoys 


life  heartily,  enduring  its  hardships  with  com- 
posure, and  taking  its  good  things  to  himself 
with  a hearty  good  will.  Not  only  in  military 
circles,  but  in  civil  as  well,  he  has  a host  of 
friends,  who  have  been  won  to  him  by  his  genial 
manner  and  companionable  disposition. 


JON.  LEWIS  M.  MOTTER,  a retired  busi- 
[9  ness  man  of  Emmitsburg,  Frederick  County, 
is  one  of  the  old  and  honored  citizens  of 
this  place.  This  locality  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  labors  of  his  'lifetime,  and  with  its  progress 
and  development  his  own  welfare  has  been  inti- 
mately associated.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was 
a leader  in  the  Whig  party  and  was  elected  on 
that  ticket  to  the  Maryland  legislature  in  1S53 
and  1854,  serving  with  distinction,  but  for  many 
years  past  he  has  given  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Lewis  Motter,  was 
born  in  1775  and  held  a captaincy  during  the 
War  of  1812.  His  father,  Valentine  Motter,  who 
was  born  in  in  York  County,  Pa.,  February  1, 
1852,  died  when  the  son  Lewis  was  but  an  in- 
fant, and  the  child  was  reared  by  an  uncle.  Lewis 
Motter  was  a native  of  York  County,  and  came 
to  Frederick  County  as  early  as  1797.  Here  he 
became  very  well-off  in  lands  and  property,  owned 
a tannery  and  carried  on  general  merchandising. 
He  was  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  local  Lutheran 
Church,  in  the  faith  of  which  denomination  his 
father  had  lived  and  died.  I11  1837,  when  he  was 
in  his  sixty-third  year,  Lewis  Motter  was  sum- 
moned to  the  silent  land.  His  wife,  whose  girl- 
hood’s name  was  Mary  M.  Martin,  survived  him 
several  years,  dying  in  1857.  Her  father,  a 
farmer  of  this  district,  died  in  1815,  the  same 
year  that  the  subject  of  this  article  was  born. 

Of  the  five  sons  and  three  daughters  who  com- 
prised the  family  of  Lewis  and  Mary  Motter,  all 
are  deceased  except  our  subject.  Joshua  was  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  legislature  in  1840  and 
was  for  years  a justice  of  the  peace,  a merchant 
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and  a farmer  of  this  district.  Barbara,  who 
passed  her  early  years  and  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  hereabouts,  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Smith. 
Isaac,  who  lived  in  Williamsport,  Washington 
County,  Md.,  was  a tanner  by  occupation.  Anna 
M.  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  W.  Eichelberger 
of  this  vicinity,  and  both  are  deceased.  Elizabeth 
married  Dr.  Andrew  Annan,  a physician  of  Em- 
mitsburg.  William,  a representative  member  of 
the  bar,  was  for  years  a judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Hagerstown,  Md.  Samuel  was  a resident  of 
this  place  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  birth  of  Lewis  M.  Motter,  of  this  sketch, 
occurred  February  6,  1815,  on  the  old  family 
homestead  in  Emmitsburg  District.  At  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year 
and  wras  fully  qualified  by  years  of  actual  practice 
and  experience  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
senior  Motter’s  business  affairs.  The  young  man 
not  only  carried  on  the  tannery  which  had  been 
in  the  family  for  so  many  years,  but  operated  the 
homestead,  and  attended  to  various  investments. 
He  continued  along  these  lines  for  many  years, 
finally  retiring,  as  he  had  an  assured  competence. 
He  lives  in  the  old  home  where  all  of  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  wrere  born,  except  the  two  eldest, 
and  they  were  born  two  hundred  yards  distant, 
where  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  have  been 
spent.  It  is  hallowed  to  him  by  sacred  memories 
and,  being  near  the  center  of  the  town,  is  con- 
venient to  all  portions  of  the  place.  He  still  owns 
considerable,  property  in  this  section  and  since 
1849  has  been  a stockholder  and  a director  in 
what  is  now  the  Gettysburg  National  Bank,  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.> 

In  1840  Mr.  Motter  married  Alice  Rudisel,  a 
native  of  Taney  town,  Carroll  County,  Md., 
daughter  of  Ludwig  Rudisel.  To  this  worthy 
couple  eight  children  were  born,  three  of  the 
number  now  being  deceased.  JoshuaS.,  formerly 
an  agriculturist,  is  now  retired  from  business. 
Rev.  Isaac  M.  is  a minister  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  Lewis  Edwin  is  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  in  Kansas  City.  Carrie  May  is  the 
wife  of  A.  A.  Hack,  and  Grace  became  the 
wife  of  Rev.  George  V.  Ressler,  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Hanover,  Pa.  Our  subject 


and  wife  have  been  prominent  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  for  years  and  are  generous 
in  their  support  of  the  church  and  all  benevo- 
lences. They  possess  the  love  and  high  regard 
of  all  who  know  them,  and  their  example  is 
worthy  of  the  emulation  of  their  children,  in 
all  respects. 


BRAHAM  FREELAND.  One  of  the  most 
picturesque  locations  in  Maryland  is  that  oc- 
cupied by  Pleasant  Rest  Hotel,  in  Deerpark. 
To  the  east  lies  the  range  called  the  Great  Back- 
bone Mountains,  while  a little  to  the  west  lie  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  Youghioheny.  It  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  a summer  vacation,  when  the  resident 
of  the  city  longs  for  a retreat  “far  from  the 
madding  crowd,’’  and  amid  the  charms  of  nature 
in  its  most  attractive  mood.  The  name  of  the 
hotel  indicates  its  chief  attraction.  The  surround- 
ings are  restful,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  mind, 
and  after  a vacation  here  one  returns  to  the  busi- 
ness cares  or  social  duties  strengthened  in  body 
and  refreshed  in  spirit. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  is  Mr.  Freeland, 
who,  with  his  excellent  wife,  hospitably  enter- 
tains all  those  who  become  their  guests.  He 
was  born  in  Preston  County,  \V.  Ya.,  in  1832,  a 
son  of  John  Freeland,  and  a grandson  of  John 
and  Mary  Freeland,  who  came  from  Scotland  to 
the  United  States,  settling  in  Baltimore  and  re- 
maining there  until  death.  John,  Jr.,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  but  spent  much  of  his  life  in  West 
Virginia,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-five  years.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Patty  McCann, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  They 
were  the  parents  of  fourteen  children,  two 
daughters  and  twelve  sons,  of  whom  five  are 
living,  viz.:  Isaac,  Jacob,  Hiram,  Abraham  and 
George. 

In  Preston  County  our  subject  passed  his  boy- 
hood years,  meantime  attending  the  district 
schools.  When  a young  man  he  came  to  Mary- 
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land  and  settled  on  a farm  near  Deerpark,  con- 
tinuing to  reside  thereuntil  1SS4,  when  he  moved 
into  the  village.  Since  then  he  has  carried  on  a 
summer  hotel.  In  religious  belief  he  and  his 
family  are  identified  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

In  1856  Mr.  Freeland  married  Miss  Amelia 
Koening,  by  whom  he  has  two  children:  Martha, 
who  is  the  widow  of  Andrew  Williamson;  and 
Clara,  wife  of  Joseph  MeCroby.  Mrs.  Freeland 
is  a daughter  of  William  Koening,  who  came  from 
Saxony  to  America  in  1831  and  settled  in  Balti- 
more, but  after  seven  years  in  that  city  removed 
to  Lonaconing,  Md.,  and  still  later  established 
his  home  on  a farm  in  Garrett  County,  near  the 
present  site  of  Deerpark.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  re- 
mained here  until  his  death  at  seventy-three 
years.  His  wife  was  Henrietta  Houper,  who 
was  born  in  Germany  and  died  in  Maryland  at 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents 
ofsix  children,  three  of  whom  are  living,  namely: 
Edward  K. ; Louisa,  wife  of  Albert  Wilburn; 
and  Amelia,  Mrs.  Freeland. 

EWIS  B.  ROWLAND,  D.  D.  S.,  who  was 
successfully  engaged  in  practice  as  a dentist 
at  Hagerstown:  for  many  years,  was  born  at 
Long  Meadows,  Washington  County,  Md.,  June 
19,  1843.  His  father,  Jonas,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Washington  County,  spent  his  entire  life 
upon  a farm  here  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
years.  In  politics  he  voted  the  Whig  ticket,  but 
was  not  active  in  public  affairs.  For  years  a 
deacon  in  the  Dunkard  Church,  he  w'as  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  that  denomination,  and 
donated  the  land,  also  contributed  to  the  church 
erected  on  that  site  and  known  as  Rowland’s 
Church.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
owner  of  several  farms,  all  valuable,  and  repre- 
senting a lifetime  of  industry. 

The  doctor's  grandfather,  Jacob  Rowland,  was 
born  near  Hagerstown  and  was  a farmer  through- 
out life,  dying  on  his  estate  at  the  age  of  about 


forty-five  years.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a 
Dunkard  in  religious  belief.  His  father,  John, 
was  of  German  parentage  and  doubtless  himself  a 
native  of  Germany.  The  mother  of  the  doctor 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Ann  Gilbert  and  spent 
her  entire  life  in  Washington  County,  where  she 
died  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
She,  too,  was  a Dunkard  in  religious  views.  Of 
her  ten  children  four  are  deceased.  The  children 
are  as  follows:  Margaret  Ann,  wife  of  Daniel  M. 
Schaller,  of  Washington  County;  Jonas,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-six;  John,  who  died  in  infancy; 
Lewis  B. ; Abraham,  a farmer  and  also  a preacher 
in  the  Dunkard  Church;  Samuel,  who  died  aged 
seven  years;  Ezra,  a farmer  living  near  Hagers- 
town, Washington  County;  Daniel  G.,  a farmer  in 
Kansas  and  a prominent  rvorker  in  the  Dunkard 
Church;  David  W.,  a farmer  and  merchant  in 
Missouri,  also  for  some  years  a minister  in  the 
Dunkard  Church,  though  for  several  years  he 
has  not  engaged  in  ministerial  work;  and  a child 
that  died  in  infancy. 

The  boyhood  years  of  our  subject  were  passed 
uneventfully  on  the  home  farm  and  in  attendance 
at  the  public  schools.  He  was  always  a diligent 
student,  anxious  to  learn,  and  the  information  he 
gained  in  school  was  supplemented  by  private 
reading.  He  had  a fondness  for  the  study  of 
medicine  and  read  whatever  he  could  find  upon 
the  subject,  but  his  father  vehemently  opposed 
his  entrance  into  any  profession.  So  he  continued 
on  the  home  farm,  assisting  in  its  cultivation. 
After  his  marriage  he  came  to  Hagerstown,  and 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements 
for  about  five  years,  after  which  he  began  the 
study  of  dentistry  with  D.  W.  Crowther,  D.D.S., 
of  Hagerstown.  He  studied  for  two  years  and 
then  began  in  practice,  since  which  time  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  dental  work,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years  spent  upon  an  orange  grove 
in  Florida.  He  started  the  grove  and  the  work 
seemed  successful,  but  a heavy  frost  in  the  win- 
ter of  1890-91  injured  the  trees.  In  1896  he 
made  another  visit  there,  prospecting,  and  ex- 
pects hereafter  to  spend  his  winters  upon  his 
farm  there. 

By  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Rowland  to  Barbara 
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Layman  one  child  was  born,  but  it  died  in  in- 
fancy. Politically  he  is  a stanch  Republican. 
His  name  was  frequently  mentioned  for  the  nomi- 
nation as  representative  in  the  fall  of  1897,  but 
he  made  no  special  effort  to  win  the  support  of 
the  people,  and  the  matter  was  therefore  dropped. 
He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Dunkard 
Church,  but  does  not  hold  membership  in  it. 
When  we  consider  his  lack  of  early  advantages, 
we  readily  recognize  the  fact  that  he  has  accom- 
plished much  in  life,  having  gained  a large  circle 
of  friends  and  a position  in  professional  ranks  not 
always  accorded  to  college  graduates. 


0R.  JOHN  A.  HOLLEXBERGER  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion since  early  manhood  and  during  much 
of  that  time  has  been  a resident  of  Hagerstown, 
in  or  near  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has 
been  passed.  Lie  was  born  in  Beaver  Creek 
District,  Washington  Count}*,  Md.,  April  19, 
1847.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a member 
came  to  this  country  from  Germany  many  gener- 
ations ago.  His  father,  John  Hollenberger,  was 
born  in  the  same  district  as  his  son  and  has  de- 
voted himself  throughout  life  to  farm  pursuits, 
having  through  industry  and  perseverance  accu- 
mulated a competency.  At  this  writing  he  is 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  but  is  hale  and  hearty, 
his  years  resting  lightly  upon  him.  In  politics 
he  is  a Democrat,  but  has  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  political  affairs.  In  religious  belief  he  is 
a Dunkard. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Priscilla  Harbaugh,  and  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  where  she  remained  a resi- 
dent until  her  death,  at  seventy-seven  years  of 
age.  Like  her  husband,  she  adhered  to  the 
Dunkard  faith.  She  was  the  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  five  are  living,  John  A.  being 
the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  He  spent  the  years 
of  boyhood  on  the  home  farm,  assisting  in  its 
cultivation  and  attending  the  neighboring  schools 


of  the  district.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
began  the  study  of  dentistry  under  Dr.  Tobias 
Schlosser,  of  Hagerstown,  through  whose  help 
he  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion and  was  fitted  to  engage  in  practice  for 
himself.  He  was  granted  a license  to  practice 
in  1883,  and  at  once  entered  upon  active  work, 
remaining  in  Hagerstown  for  some  years. 

Attracted  bv  the  favorable  reports  of  Kansas, 
in  September,  1S87,  Dr.  Hollenberger  remuved 
to  that  state  and  opened  an  office  in  Wichita.  For 
a time  every  industry  flourished  there,  but 
after  the  decay  of  the  boom  money  became  scarce, 
the  value  of  property  depreciated  and  business 
and  professional  men  alike  suffered.  After  six 
years  in  the  city,  the  doctor  concluded  it  would 
be  unwise  to  remain  longer,  and  he  therefore  re- 
turned to  Maryland.  Since  then  he  has  been 
engaged  in  continuous  practice  at  Hagerstown. 

In  1SS1  Dr.  Elollenberger  married  Ida,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Tobias  Schlosser,  his  former  preceptor. 
They  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  namely: 
Agnes,  Sadie,  Zazel,  Ava,  Leah  and  Catherine, 
wrho  are  bright  and  attractive  children,  brighten- 
ing and  blessing  the  home  circle  by  their  happy 
faces.  Politically  Dr.  Hollenberger  votes  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  is  not  active  in  public 
affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Mystic  Cir- 
cle, and  the  Fraternal  Aid  Association. 


HENRY  C.  FOLTZ,  proprietor  of  the  H.  C. 
Foltz  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  Hagers- 
towm,  was  born  in  Smithsburg,  Washington 
County,  Md.,  October  2,  1845.  He  is  a son  of 
Henry  Foltz,  also  a native  of  this  county,  where 
he  spent  his  entire  life,  following  the  occupations 
of  tanner  and  farmer  and  meeting  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  his  undertakings.  Politically  he  advo- 
cated Whig  principles  until  the  disintegration  of 
that  party,  after  which  he  w*as  a Republican. 
Identified  with  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was 
active  in  its  work  and  a liberal  giver  to  its  enter- 
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prises.  His  death  occurred  when  he  was  seven- 
ty-five years  of  age.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
father  was  also  a native  of  Washington  County. 

Henrietta  (Fishack)  Foltz,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Washington  County  and 
died  here  at  seventy  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
consistent  Christian  and  a worthy  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  her  family  there  were  five 
children,  namely:  Frederick  F. , who  is  en- 

gaged in  the  implement  business  at  Hagerstown; 
William  R.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years;  Catherine;  Henry  C.;  and  Clara  B.,  liv- 
ing at  Smithsburg.  The  years  of  boyhood  and 
youth  our  subject  spent  on  the  home  farm, 
aiding  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  during 
the  winter  months  attending  the  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  an  apprentice 
in  a machine  shop  at  Waynesboro.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  time  he  came  to  Hagerstown  and 
for  about  eleven  years  worked  at  his  trade,  in  the 
employ  of  others.  In  1877  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Garver  Brothers,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Garver,  Foltz  & Co.,  starting  a machine  shop 
and  foundry  at  Rock  Fords,  Washington  County, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.  After  carrying  on  the 
business  at  that  point  for  five  years  he  came  to 
Hagerstown  and  purchased  his  present  property. 
In  1884  he  established  the  Hagerstown  iron 
works  and  continued  the  active  management  of 
the  same  until  18S8,  when  his  partner  died  and 
the  property  was  sold.  He  then  leased  the  prop- 
erty, which  he  has  since  managed  successfully. 

By  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Foltz  to  Annie  Miller, 
of  Hagerstown,  seven  children  were  born,  viz.: 
Clara  Etta;  Katie,  wife  of  Calvin  Dorner;  Sallie, 
Emma,  Lulu,  Robert  and  Grace,  all  of  whom  are 
at  home  except  the  married  daughter.  The  fam- 
ily worship  at  the  Reformed  Church,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  Mr.  Foltz  is  a regular  contributor. 
The  machine  shop  and  foundry  of  which  he  is 
proprietor  is  the  largest  in  the  city;  a specialty  is 
made  of  repairing,  in  which  line  there  is  steady 
work.  As  a friend  of  Republican  principles,  he 
has  given  his  hearty  support  to  the  men  and 
measures  advocated  by  his  party.  In  1893  he 
was  nominated  as  a candidate  for  county  commis- 
sioner, against  his  wishes,  but  his  friends  insisted 
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upon  presenting  his  name,  and  he  finally  con- 
sented that  they  should  do  so.  However,  he  did 
not  make  a canvass  for  the  position,  preferring  to 
give  his  time  and  attention  to  his  business  affairs, 
but  was  elected  by  a handsome  majority. 


HENRY  A.  BESTER,  a well-known  florist 
and  market  gardener  of  Hagerstown,  was 
born  at  College  of  St.  James,  Washington 
County,  October  17,  1S47.  His  father,  William, 
(who  spelled  the  family  name  Bestard)  was  a na- 
tive of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  there  grew  to  manhood, 
meanwhile  learning  the  gardener's  trade.  Short- 
ly after  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to  Ameri- 
ca and  settled  in  Florida,  and  after  a short  so- 
journ in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  came  to 
Hagerstown.  Here,  in  1S47,  he  began  in  the 
florist's  business  upon  a small  scale,  and  contin- 
ued in  this  work  until  his  death,  in  September, 
1858,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  As  a busi- 
ness man  he  was  fairly  successful.  In  politics  he 
was  a Whig,  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
Know-Nothing  party  he  advocated  its  principles. 
A Lutheran  in  religious  belief,  he  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  the  Second  Lutheran  Reformed 
Church,  and  in  it  held  membership  during  his 
remaining  years.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  born 
in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and  is  still  living. 

Under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  our  subject 
in  childhood  obtained  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  florist’s  business.  About  1877  he  embarked 
in  the  business  for  himself,  and  he  has  since  car- 
ried on  a market  garden  and  a greenhouse,  selling 
vegetables  and  flowers  to  the  people  of  this  city. 
I11  1875  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Garmen,  of 
this  city.  They  have  four  children,  Henry  A., 
Jr.,  Frederick,  Clara  and  Edward. 

The  political  questions  of  the  age  have  received 
from  Mr.  Bester  the  serious  considerations  they 
merit,  and  he  has  firm  convictions  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  importance.  I11  political  belief  he  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  al- 
ways gives  his  support  to  the  nominees  of  that 
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party.  He  lias  served  as  a member  of  the  county 
central  committee.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  encampment  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  while  in  religious  be- 
lief he  is  connected  with  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church.  He  gives  his  aid  to  all  measures  having 
for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  lend  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  all  that  is  just,  uplifting  and 
beneficial. 


Harold  baughman  miller,  m.  d., 

Ph.  G.,  came  to  Cumberland  in  1S90,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  active  professional 
practice  here.  For  the  better  care  of  his  patients, 
both  here  and  those  who  come  from  a distance, 
he  has  built  a hospital,  a substantial,  three-story, 
brick  building,  and  in  it  every  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  sick,  whose  restoration  to  health 
is  quickened  by  careful  nursing  and  skillful 
medical  treatment.  In  his  practice  he  makes  a 
specialty  of  surgery  and  gynecology,  and  in  both 
departments  of  therapeutics  he  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful.  Besides  his  private 
practice,  he  is  surgeon  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad  at  this  point.  Industrious  and  active, 
allowing  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  chosen 
vocation,  he  is  indefatigable  in  answering  the 
calls  made  upon  him.  Pie  possesses  the  sturdy 
traits  of  character  indicative  of  Teutonic  lineage, 
and  the  genealogical  record  shows  that  he  is  of 
German  descent,  but  the  family  has  been  repre- 
sented in  America  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

A native  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
Dr.  Miller  was  born  October  12,  1861.  He  is  a 
son  of  John  and  Lucetta  M.  (Culver)  Miller,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  David 
P.  Miller,  presented  upon  another  page.  Harold 
B.  Miller  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
public  schools.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began 
the  studj’  of  pharmacy  and  medicine.  In  1875 
he  came  to  Cumberland  for  the  first  time  and 


here  read  under  Dr.  McGill,  later  spending  a few 
months  in  a drug  store  in  this  place.  Afterwards 
he  spent  five  years  in  a drug  business  in  Philadel- 
phia, during  which  time  he  attended  medical 
lectures  in  the  evenings.  This  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  drug  business  gave  him  a most 
excellent  basis  upon  which  to  build  his  medical 
education  and  enabled  him  to  more  readily  com- 
prehend the  terms  used  in  medicine.  In  1SS3  he 
graduated  from  Philadelphia  College,  and  the 
following  year  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  spent  two  years  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Going  west  to  Nebraska  he  practiced 
medicine  there  for  four  years  in  a section  of  coun- 
try beyond  the  limit  of  the  railroads,  and  in  a 
neighborhood  where  the  Indians  made  frequent 
hostile  incursions.  He  recalls  with  anything  but 
delight  his  experiences  there,  when  he  was  far 
from  white  settlers  and  in  daily  danger  of  attacks 
by  the  Indians.  However,  the  country  built  up 
rapidly,  and  he  soon  found  himself  busy  answer- 
ing the  calls  for  medical  assistance.  He  prac- 
ticed both  in  Rushville  and  Nonpareil,  and  while 
there  served  as  school  director. 

Returning  east  in  18S9  Dr.  Miller  practiced 
his  profession  in  Philadelphia  and  meantime 
took  a special  course  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1890.  Shortly 
afterward  he  opened  an  office  in  Cumberland 
and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  this 
town.  He  is  identified  with  the  city,  county  and 
Tri-state  medical  societies.  In  political  matters 
he  is  a stanch  advocate  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  has  never  been  active  in  public  affairs,  his 
attention  being  given  closely  to  professional 
work. 

April  7,  1S85,  Dr.  Miller  married  Elizabeth 
W.,  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  and  Frances  G. 
(Leeds)  Clement,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Her 
father  was  for  years  a prominent  man  of  Atlantic 
City,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and 
insurance  business.  In  religious  enterprises  he 
was  especially  active  and  held  official  position  in 
the  Methodist  Church  constantly  until  his  death, 
in  1880.  His  widow  now  resides  with  her 
daughter  in  Cumberland.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
are  identified  with  the  Methodist  Church,  to  the 
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support  of  which  they  are  liberal  contributors. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Edwin 
Clement,  born  June  28,  1886,  and  Millie  Lucile, 
September  25,  18S9. 

y— > ' +c<*  ■ - — 

Hon.  william  cost  Johnson,  a fam- 
ous lawyer  and  prominent  politician  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  District,  Frederick  County, 
in  1806.  He  received  an  academic  education, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
United  States  supreme  court  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  in  1S31.  From  1833  to  1835  he 
served  as  a member  of  congress  and  again  from 
1837  to  1S43.  Fie  had  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature before  entering,  and  also  after  leaving  con- 
gress, and  was  a member  of  the  Maryland  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1851.  At  one  time  he 
was  president  of  the  Young  Men’s  convention, 
which  met  at  the  capital  to  nominate  Henry  Clay 
for  president.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig  and  an 
able  political  debater,  a man  of  courage  also,  a 
quick  hand  with  a pistol  and  notadverse  to  meet- 
ing an  opponent  on  the  “field  of  honor.’’  He 
participated  in  several  duels,  among  them  one  with 
William  Schley,  but  in  that  instance  the  chal- 
lenge came  from  Schley.  They  met  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  February  13,  1837,  and  exchanged  one  shot; 
both  were  wounded,  but  neither  seriously.  The 
seconds  of  Mr.  Johnson  on  that  occasion  were 
Governor  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia  and  Gov- 
erhor  Campbell  of  South  Carolina.  The  parties 
were  reconciled  on  the  ground  and  remained 
stanch  friends  from  that  time.  Great  punctilio 
was  observed  throughout  the  occasion,  which  has 
gone  down  in  history  as  the  “pattern  duel.’’ 

To  further  show  the  forceful  character  of  the 
man:  On  one  occasion  the  house  of  representatives 
was  sitting  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  speaker,  Hon.  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  the  members  had  become  uproarious,  in 
fact,  a howling,  shouting  mob.  Joseph  L.  Til- 
linghast,  who  at  the  time  occupied  the  chair,  was 


totally  unable  to  quell  the  disturbance  and 
hastily  sent  for  the  speaker,  who  came  and  found 
the  uproar  beyond  his  control.  He  selected  to 
assist  him  Mr.  Johnson,  then  a representative 
from  Maryland,  and  whose  tact  and  vigor  had 
previously  been  tried.  Johnson  accepted  the  in- 
structions and  the  situation.  Rapping  sharply 
with  the  gavel,  he  said  “The  house  will  please 
be  in  order.’’  This  request  was  met  with  a 
shout  of  derision.  He  again  spoke  and  in  un- 
mistakable terms  gave  the  assembly  to  under- 
stand that  he  intended  to  preserve  order,  and 
those  failing  to  comply,  whether  friend  or  foe, 
would  receive  a hostile  message  the  moment 
the  committee  arose.  It  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, and  the  house  came  to  order  without  more 
ado. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  an  anti-slavery  man  and 
more  than  once  spoke,  and  always  with  elo- 
quence, on  the  subject  of  releasing  the  slaves 
by  a system  of  gradation.  He  was  nominated 
for  the  gubernatorial  chair,  but  was  defeated  by 
Hon.  Frank  Thomas,  of  his  own  district,  almost 
a neighbor  of  his.  He  was  the  admiration  of 
his  state,  the  intimate  associate  of  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun  and  Crittendon,  Baily  Payton, 
Henry  A.  Wise  and  many  other  bright  lights 
of  his  time.  During  his  service  in  the  legislature 
he  had  the  name  of  his  village  changed  from 
Trappe  to  Jefferson,  in  memory  of  the  president. 


gOL.  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  This  name 
brings  to  the  minds  of  the  residents  of  Fred- 
erick County,  or  at  least  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jefferson  and  neighboi  iug  districts,  memories 
of  one  who  was  honored  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  whose  useful  and  happy  life  came 
to  a peaceful  close  some  twelve  years  ago.  He 
was  a worthy  representative  of  a family  which 
ranks  among  the  first  and  most  highly  respected 
families  in  Maryland,  and  he  was  a direct  de- 
scendant of  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  Thomas 
Johnson,  whose  tenure  of  office  held  during  the 
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years  of  1777  and  1778.  The  brother  of  the 
colonel,  Hon.  William  Cost  Johnson,  for  many 
years  figured  prominently  in  congress,  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  gubernatorial  chair  and  was  known 
far  and  wide  for  his  statesmanship.  Another 
brother,  Richard,  was  a large  land  owner  and 
died,  a bachelor,  in  Frederick. 

Born  in  the  Catoctiu  Valley  in  1801,  Col. 
Thomas  Johnson  was  a son  of  William  and 
grandson  of  John  Johnson,  of  Frederick  County. 
The  father,  William  Johnson,  was  the  owner  of 
large  tracts  of  valuable  farm  land  and  of  a great 
many  slaves.  He  lived  upon  a fine  old  home- 
stead in  Jefferson  District,  and  was  called  to  lay 
down  the  burden  of  life  while  he  was  still  in  his 
early  manhood.  For  his  wife  he  chose  a Miss 
Cost,  and  five  children  blessed  their  marriage. 

With  his  two  brothers,  the  subject  of  this 
biography  attended  the  boarding  school  in 
Libertytown,  Frederick  County,  and  acquired  an 
excellent  education.  For  some  years  he  was  an 
officer  in  a company  of  the  Maryland  State 
Militia,  with  headquarters  in  Jefferson,  and  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  government,  but  was  not  called  into  active 
engagements.  He  owned  several  valuable  and 
fertile  farms  in  Jefferson  District,  and,  as  his 
forefathers  before  him  had  done,  owned  a number 
of  slaves  to  till  the  soil  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
these  homesteads.  His  place  of  residence,  called 
Daniel’s  Dilligence,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  desirable  country  homes  in  the  county.  The 
farm  comprises  about  three  hundred  acres  of  very 
rich,  fertile  land,  which  yields  abundant  harvests 
to  the  fortunate  owners.  For  several  years  the 
colonel  was  a member  of  the  Maryland  legislature 
and  in  every  possible  manner  he  manifested  his 
earnest  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast.  In  his 
political  faith  he  was  an  old-line  Whig  until  the 
war,  and  later  in  life  he  used  his  franchise  in 
favor  of  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Democracy. 
For  years  he  was  a devoted  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  and  embodied  in  his 
daily  life  the  high  and  noble  principles  of  right 
and  honor  which  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind 
in  boyhood  by  his  loving  parents.  He  lived  to  a 


ripe  age,  being  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  when  he 
was  called  to  his  reward,  in  1886.  He  died  on 
the  farm  where  he  was  born.  He  had  married 
in  his  early  manhood  Miss  Catherine  Cost,  whose 
father  was  a farmer  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  state.  Four  sons  and  four  daughters  came 
to  bless  their  happy  home.  Jane  married  Jackson 
Adams,  of  Howard  County,  and  is  now  living  in 
Frederick  County. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  the  colonel,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Cuyler  Wight,  after  more  than  forty  years 
passed  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  re- 
turned to  the  home  and  scenes  of  her  childhood, 
and  is  the  owner  of  beautiful  Glen  Merry.  She 
is  a lady  of  fine  education  and  attainments. 
When  quite  young  she  married  Washington 
Adams,  a prosperous  merchant  and  grain  dealer 
of  Washington,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
one  son,  Clinton,  who  has  always  lived  with  his 
brother  and  is  now  engaged  in  overseeing  the 
homestead.  He  is  a civil  engineer  and  is  a 
genius,  having  made  numerous  inventions  of 
merit.  His  arduous  life  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession at  length  effected  his  health,  but  he  is  now 
deriving  great  benefit  from  the  out-door  life  he 
leads.  He  is  gradually  assuming  other  duties 
and  is  overseer  of  several  pikes  in  this  section  of 
the  county. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  the  death  _of  Mr. 
Adams,  his  widow  became  the  wife  of  Gilbert 
Mortier  Wight,  an  enterprising  business  man  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  died  about  thirteen 
years  ago  and  after  living  for  a few  years  longer  in 
her  charming  home  in  the  capital  Mrs.  Wight  de- 
termined to  return  to  her  girlhood  home.  She 
has  taken  much  interest  in  rebuilding  and  re- 
modeling the  old  home,  and  in  making  extensive 
improvements  upon  every  hand.  The  residence 
stands  upon  a high  promontory  overlooking  the 
picturesque  mountains  and  valleys  of  this  region, 
and  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  towns  of 
Jefferson,  Brunswick  and  Middletown;  while 
South  Mountain  and  many  other  noted  places  are 
in  view.  At  the  same  time  that  she  is  gratifying 
a most  natural  and  commendable  desire  to 
beautify  her  home,  Mrs.  Wight  takes  pleasure  in 
the  thought  that  she  is  also  benefiting  others. 
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In  carrying  out  her  extended  plans,  she  has  given 
employment  to  many  workmen,  and  has  dis- 
tributed a goodly  fortune  among  the  people  of  the 
community. 


ILLIAM  H.  BIXLER  is  the  owner  of  the 
principal  retail  harness  house  in  Hagers- 
town. To  assist  him  in  his  business  he 
has  all  the  modern  improvements,  including  a 
sewing  machine  that  is  run  by  electricity,  and  he 
tans  all  the  leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
harness  in  his  shop.  He  is  young  and  energetic, 
with  a determination  of  will  and  perseverance  of 
character  that  almost  invariably  bring  success; 
possessing  also  a mind  that  grasps  quickly  every 
opportunity  for  improvement  and  advancement. 
With  these  qualities  it  is  but  natural  that  he  has 
become  the  leading  harness  manufacturer  ot  his 
city. 

Near  Westminster,  Carroll  County.  Md.,  Mr. 
Bixler  was  born  June  ie,  1861.  His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  in  alternating  work  on  the  farm 
with  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  secured  employment  in  West- 
minster as  confidential  clerk  and  cashier  with 
George  Albaugh,  which  position  he  filled  satis- 
factorily for  two  years.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
shoe  business,  opening  a store  that  he  carried 
on  for  three  years.  From  Westminster  he  came 
to  Hagerstown,  where  he  engaged  in  the  retail 
shoe  business  for  some  years.  About  1S93  ^ie 
built  a tannery,  which  he  operated  in  connection 
with  the  shoe  business  for  two  years,  and  then 
sold  the  latter  business,  turning  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  the  tannery.  In  January,  1897,  l'e 
opened  up  a large  harness  shop,  and  has  since 
built  up  a profitable  business  in  this  line. 

In  1889  Mr.  Bixler  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Emma  L.  Sadtler,  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. They  are  the  parents  of  three  daughters, 
Margery,  Dora  and  Ruth,  bright  and  interesting 
children,  and  the  delight  of  their  parents’  hearts. 
The  family  are  identified  with  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  contribute  to  its  support.  In  polit- 


ical belief  he  adheres  to  the  Democratic  party,  but 
is  not  active  m public  affairs.  However,  he  dis- 
charges ever}  duty  as  a citizen,  and  gives  his  sup- 
port to  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
He  favors  every  enterprise  that  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  people  and  that  will  promote  the  progress 
of  the  piace.  His  knowledge  of  men  is  of  a 
broad  character,  and  he  is  always  charitable  in 
his  views.  His  whole  manner  of  conducting 
business  shows  the  individuality  of  his  character, 
which  is  characterized  by  scrupulous  integrity, 
a desire  to  grasp  every  improvement  and  an 
earnestness  in  the  management  of  affairs.  In 
social,  business  and  domestic  circles  he  shows 
himself  to  be  a man  of  resolute  purpose,  stanch 
probity  and  untiring  perseverance. 


(7JT  JOHN'S  PARISH.  The  history  of  St. 

John’s  Church,  in  the  city  of  Frederick,  is 
\~J  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  Frederick  Coun- 
ty. AH  of  the  outlying  missions  and  chapels  are 
its  offshoots.  It  brings  11s  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  resident  Catholics  were  looked  after  by  a Jes- 
uit father  from  St.  Thomas’  Mission,  near  Port  To- 
bacco, on  the  Potomac,  then  the  centre  of  the 
Maryland  mission.  By  that  time  a number. of 
Catholics  had  settled  in  the  valley.  In  1750  Mr. 
Carroll,  father  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 
had  purchased  the  large  tract  of  land  now  called 
Carroll  Manor,  and  partitioned  it  off  into  numer- 
ous farms.  These  he  rented  out  to  persons,  for 
the  most  part  Catholics,  engaged  from  the  lower 
section  of  the  state. 

I11  Frederick  City  there  was  resident  quite  a 
number  of  Catholics,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  the  number  had  increased  consider- 
ably. The  father  in  charge  of  this  widely  scat- 
tered flock  made  long  excursions  through  what 
is  now  the  District  of  Columbia,  Montgomery 
and  I'rederick  Counties,  following  the  line  of  the 
Potomac.  In  1763  the  necessity  of  having  a pas- 
tor in  the  city  became  evident,  both  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Catholics  then  dwelling  there,  and 
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the  comparative  facilities  such  a location  offered 
for  administering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those 
scattered  through  the  valley  and  beyond.  Ac- 
cordingly a chapel  and  residence  were  built  in 
the  same  year,  and  Father  John  Williams,  S.  J., 
was  sent  as  its  pastor.  The  territory  of  the  parish 
comprised  western  Maryland  and  the  upper  part 
of  Virginia,  entailing  on  the  missionary  long  and 
perilous  journeys.  The  residence  occupied  by 
him  was  a brick  building  of  two  stories  and  about 
fifty  feet  frontage.  The  second  story  served  as 
the  parish  chapel.  This  building  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  novitiate  property.  For  forty  years 
it  was  the  only  place  of  worship  for  the  Catholics 
of  Frederick  County,  and  during  that  period  the 
pastor  had  been  changed  four  times. 

In  1792  Rev.  John  Dubois,  afterward  bishop 
of  New  York,  assumed  charge  of  the  parish  and 
extended  his  territory  to  Emmitsburg,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  the  only  priest  between  Balti- 
more and  St.  Louis.  The  members  of  his  con- 
gregation came  distances  of  twenty,  forty  and  often 
sixty  miles  to  attend  mass  and  receive  the  sacra- 
ments; and  when  any  of  them  were  ill  or  dying 
the  indefatigable  pastor  traversed  the  same  dis- 
tances, often  on  foot,  to  provide  for  his  loved 
ones  the  consolations  of  religion.  In  1800  Fa- 
ther Dubois  began  a new  chapel,  a brick  build- 
ing, eiglity-two  feet  in  length  by  forty-five  feet 
in  breadth,  on  the  corner  of  the  parish  property. 
Much  difficulty  was  met  with  in  paying  for  it. 
Riger  Taney,  then  a prominent  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  afterward  fifth  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  said  that  all  thought 
it  could  never  be  paid  for  and,  more,  that  it 
would  never  be  filled  with  Catholics.  In  1830 
this  chapel,  being  too  small  for  the  congregation, 
was  given  over  to  the  colored  people,  the  white 
members  of  the  congregation  taking  possession  of 
the  new  church  built  directly  across  the  street, 
the  old  chapel  was  in  1859  incorporated  into  the 
novitiate. 

Father  Dubois  continued  in  charge  of  the  par- 
ish until  1810,  during  which  year  Father  Maleve, 
S.  T.,  entered  on  the  charge  of  the  pastor.  At 
this  time  the  number  of  the  faithful  had  greatly 
increased,  especially  in  the  outlying  stations,  and 


a few  years  later  chapels  were  built  in  several 
parts  of  the  county.  The  church  of  St.  John's 
had  remained  unfinished,  and  the  roof,  by  reason 
of  poor  construction,  was  unsafe.  Father  Maleve 
immediately  set  about  repairing  the  church.  He 
had  it  plastered  and  by  inserting  wooden  columns, 
the  poorly  made  roof  was  rendered  secure.  Next 
in  order  is  the  building  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  at 
Carroll  Manor,  in  1S20.  The  ground  for  it  and 
the  little  graveyard, besides  the  necessary  funds  for 
its  construction,  were  the  gift  to  Father  Maleve 
from  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  The  new 
church,  built  in  1871,  is  the  gift  to  Father  John 
Gaffney  from  one  of  Mr.  Carroll’s  descendants. 
In  1821  Father  Maleve  began  the  construction  of 
the  church  at  Liberty  town,  on  ground  donated  for 
the  purpose  by  a Mr.  Coale,  a prominent  Catholic, 
who,  however,  died  before  it  was  finished.  This 
church  was  replaced  by  another  and  larger  one 
in  1874,  the  gift  of  General  Coale,  the  son  of  the 
first  donor,  at  a cost  of  $15,000.  In  1822  Father 
Maleve  was  called  to  his  reward.  Father  John 
McElroy,  S.  J. , who  had  been  sent  to  minister 
to  him  in  his  last  moments,  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Here  begins  a career  in  the  grand  cause  that 
has  scarcely  been  equalled  in  any  part  of  our 
country.  The  first  move  Father  McElroy  made 
was  to  establish  a community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  parish.  The  help  to  be  rendered 
by  them  for  educational  purposes  was  much 
needed.  In  1824  four  sisters  arrived  from  Em- 
mitsburg. A small  house  had  been  built  for 
them  on  what  is  now  the  property  of  the  convent 
of  the  Visitation  nuns  on  the  east  side  of  the 
church.  Here  the  sisters  opened  school  January 
3,  1824.  It  was  called  St.  John’s  Female  Benev- 
olent and  Frederick  Free  School.  The  storm  of 
opposition  that  the  opening  awakened  was  in- 
tense. The  clamors  were  unheeded,  and  soon 
the  attendance  reached  two  hundred.  In  1S25 
Father  McElroy  built  a larger  establishment  as  a 
school  and  orphan  asylum.  The  means  at  hand 
for  the  work  were  wholly  inadequate,  but  soon 
his  energy  had  provided  the  necessary  funds,  and 
the  work  was  happily  completed,  and  thus  opened 
the  establishment  known  as  First  Frederick  Free 
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School.  In  this  year  the  first  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  John’s  arrived  in  the  person  of  Rev.  P.  W. 
Welsh,  S.  J.  His  help  was  much  needed  and  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  parish  proper.  The 
next  year  the  need  of  another  father  became 
imperative,  when  the  church  at  Petersville  was 
built. 

Father  McKlroy  now  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  male 
youth  of  the  congregation.  It  had  long  been  his 
ambition  to  have  a school  for  them.  They  were 
much  in  want  of  religious  and  literary  knowl- 
edge. The  usual  difficulties  as  to  the  raising 
of  the  funds  and  the  means  of  supporting  the 
school  presented  themselves;  but  Father  Mc- 
Elroy  was  prepared.  He  met  them  and  they 
disappeared.  His  zeal  was  contagious  and  his 
designs  were  the  longings  of  his  flock.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  St.  John’s  Literary  Institute  or 
College  (better  known,  as  it  is,  by  the  latter  title, 
throughout  the  state)  was  laid  August  7,  1S28. 
Early  in  1829  classes  were  opened.  Its  curric- 
ulum of  study  was  that  of  a regular  college 
course,  and  soon  it  was  a rival  of  Georgetown 
College.  It  remained  so  for  twenty-five  years, 
until  1853.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  only  a 
grammar  school  for  the  youth  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  those  among  the  students  of  St. 

••John’s  in  its  days  of  glory  who  attained  to  prom- 
inence in  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  is  by 
no  means  a small  one.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  the  state  were  at  one  time  on 
its  role.  It  has  also  given  many  vocations  to  the 
priesthood. 

Since  Father  McElroy  had  come  to  St.  John’s 
he  had  finished  and  beautified  the  old  church. 
In  1S30  he  decided  to  enlarge  it.  He  consulted 
several  builders,  and  they  all  decided  it  better  to 
build  a new  church.  The  project  was  laid  aside 
for  some  time,  but  in  18S3  Father  McElroy  had 
on  hand  a sufficient  sum  to  warrant  the  beginning 
of  a new  church.  He  chose  a Mr.  Tehan,  a 
prominent  builder  of  those  days,  as  the  architect. 
The  form  of  the  church  was  settled  on  as  that  of 
a Latin  cross;  the  nave  to  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  forty-nine  feet  in  width; 
the  transept  forty-nine  feet  in  width  and  ninety- 


four  in  height;  length  of  nave  to  transept  sixty- 
three  feet,  total  height  forty  feet.  The  church 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Dublin  was  the  model  of  ground 
plan.  St.  John’s,  however,  surpasses  its  proto- 
type in  dimensions.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
on  St.  Joseph’s  day  in  1833.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culties attended  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 
The  necessary-  funds  came,  however.  Subscrip- 
tions and  legacies,  together  with  the  contributions 
of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Canal,  enabled  the  pastor  to  finish  the 
building  by  April,  1837.  On  the  26th  of  that 
month  the  church  was  consecrated  solemnly  to 
the  services  of  God.  The  Most  Reverend  Samuel 
Eccleston  officiated  at  the  ceremonies,  assisted 
by  eight  suffragan  bishops  from  adjoining  dio- 
ceses. So  St.  John’s  Church  was  the  first  Cath- 
olic Church  thus  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Almighty  God  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. This  noble  edifice  is  the  result  of  that 
resistless  energy  and  invincible  trust  in  the  prov- 
idence of  God  which  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Father  McElroy.  The  steeple 
was  completed  in  1S54,  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Burchard  Villiger,  S.  J. 

During  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
church,  the  novitiate  of  the  society  was  moved 
to  the  residence  in  Frederick,  which  had  received 
a large  addition  for  the  purpose.  Father  Mc- 
Elroy and  those  engaged  in  the  college  trans- 
ferred their  abode  to  the  new  pastoral  residence 
on  Church  street.  Many  remarkable  conversions 
are  scattered  over  Father  McElroy’s  career,  but 
little  or  no  record  is  found  of  them.  In  1839 
Father  James  Ryder  was  acting  as  assistant  to 
Father  McElroy  in  the  church  and  as  prefect  and 
teacher  in  the  college.  His  eloquent  discourses 
drew  large  Protestant  audiences,  and  many  con- 
versions are  recorded  as  their  fruit.  In  1S45 
Father  McElroy'  was  summoned  to  Washington 
and  in  a short  time  we  find  him  in  the  ranks  of 
the  national  army  in  Mexico.  After  this  he  was 
called  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  there  built  up  a col- 
lege of  the  society  and  the  church,  which  form 
the  crowning  monuments  of  his  career.  He  died 
at  the  novitiate,  Frederick,  September  12,  1S77. 
His  successor  in  St.  John’s  was  Father  Thomas 
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Lilly.  During  his  term  the  .Sisters  of  Charity 
withdrew  and  were  replaced  by  the  Nuns  of  the 
Visitation,  who  continue  their  charitable  work  of 
education  up  to  the  present  day.  In  1S48  Father 
Lilly  was  called  away,  and  Father  Charles  H. 
Stonestreet  assumed  charge.  He  made  way  for 
Father  Thomas  Mu lledy  in  1850.  It  was  under 
F'ather  Mulledy’s  superiorsliip  that  the  college 
plan  of  St.  John’s  was  abandoned. 

During  the  interval  from  1850  to  1S70  the 
events  were  the  ordinary  ones  of  a parish.  The 
novitiate  served  as  an  hospital  for  the  wounded  of 
Antietam  in  the  battle  of  the  Monocaey  during 
the  war.  Some  of  the  pastors  during  that  period 
were  Fathers  Villiger,  Barber,  DeNeceere,  Blen- 
kinsop  and  McAtee.  F'ather  Sourin  was  superior 
from  1S60  to  1870.  After  him  catne  Fathers 
O'Kane,  Smith,  Jenkins,  Ciampi,  Fulmer  and 
again  Father  Stonestreet,  who  remained  for  some 
years  pastor  and  rector  of  the  novitiate.  During 
this  time  the  pastorial  resident  on  Church  street 
was  sold  and  the  fathers  and  brothers  laboring 
in  the  parish  took  up  their  abode  in  the  novitiate. 
The  buildings  of  the  novitiate  had  now  assumed 
large  proportions.  We  have  seen  that  the  center 
wras  formerly  the  parish  chapel,  and  the  east 
wing  the  old  church.  These  had  been  joined  by 
an  addition  and  formed  the  first  novitiate  build- 
ing, together  with  an  extension  to  the  west. 
The  west  wing  was  added  by  Father  Samuel 
Barber  in  1882.  He  had  succeeded  Father  Tis- 
dall  as. rector. 

The  rector  of  the  novitiate  at  the  present  time 
is  Rev.  John  H.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.  He  entered 
on  the  charge  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1891, 
succeeding  Rev.  James  Ward.  Under  him  the 
house  has  been  much  improved.  Steam  heating 
and  electric  lights  have  been  introduced.  A 
country  house  also  has  been  erected  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  Its  situation  is  a beautiful 
one.  On  a knoll,  commanding  a beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  it  can  plainly  be 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  valley  for  a radius  of 
some  miles. 

Such  is  the  history  of  St.  John's  Church.  It  is 
an  uncommon  one.  It  dates  its  origin  from  the 
first  missions  of  the  country.  Nearly  a century 


and  one-half  has  passed  since  the  first  time  a 
missionary  catne  to  it  and  ministered  to  its  needs 
and  the  good  seed  then  planted  has  been  pro- 
ducing since.  St.  John’s  Church  is  the  mother 
of  Catholicity  in  this  county. 


Q SEIBERT  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  carries  on  a 
\ general  medical  practice  and  is  also  propri- 
etor  of  a drug  business  in  Boonsboro,  where 
he  has  resided  since  1891.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Washington  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 
and  the  American  Medical  Society,  and  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  all  the  advances  made  in  the 
profession,  utilizing  in  his  own  practice  such  of 
the  modern  discoveries  as  he  deems  practicable. 
A native  of  Maryland,  he  was  born  in  Wolfsville, 
Frederick  County,  in  1S54.  His  father,  William 
E.  Davis,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Boonsboro  in  1S30 
and  spent  his  youthful  years  in  this  place,  where 
lie  obtained  his  literary  education.  In  1851  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  then  began  prac- 
tice in  Wolfsville,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  In  1855  he  came  back  to  his  native  place 
and  here  carried  on  a general  practice  until  his 
death.  In  politics  he  adhered  to  the  Know- 
Nothing  party  during  its  existence,  and  in  cam- 
paigns his  services  as  a stump  speaker  were  in 
constant  demand.  His  death  occurred  in  1S58, 
when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  William  E.  Davis  united 
him  with  Henrietta  E.  Smith,  of  Boonsboro,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  namely:  Katie  A., 

wife  of  Dr.  J.  Seibert  Boak,  a dentist  in  West 
Virginia;  S.  Seibert,  of  this  sketch;  Dr.  William 
E.,  of  Baltimore;  and  Theodore,  who  resides  in 
Boulder,  Colo.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Davis  his 
widow  became  the  wife  of  G.  W.  Hicks,  and 
now  resides  in  Faribault,  Minn.,  where  Mr. 
Hicks  died. 

When  a boy  our  subject  attended  the  public 
school  in  Boonsboro  and  Mercersburg  (Pa.)  Col- 
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lege.  In  1873  he  began  to  read  medicine  under 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gaines,  of  Boonsboro.  The  following 
year  he  attended  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1875  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  lie  at 
once  began  to  practice  at  Boonsboro,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  and  afterward  carried  on 
practice  in  Keedysville  for  five  years.  In  1885 
he  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years;  and  while  there,  in 
1S90-91,  he  took  a special  course  in  surgery  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  1891  he  re- 
turned to  Maryland  and  has  since  built  up  a 
large  practice  in  Boonsboro.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  fraternally  is  identified  with 
Antietam  Lodge  No.  197,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  In 
religious  belief  he  is  a member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  contributes  to  the  support  of  that 
denomination. 

April  18,  1S76,  the  doctor  married  Miss  Eva 
May  Nicodemus,  daughter  of  J.  L.  and  Eveline 
C.  (Smith  1 Nicodemus,  of  Washington,  and 
Frederick  Counties,  of  Md.,  respectively. 


EPTHA  E.  PITSNOGLE,  M.  D.,  a promi- 
nent physician  of  Hagerstown,  was  born  in 
Bedington,  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1863.  He  is  of  direct  German  descent, 
his  grandfather,  Adam  Pitsnogle  having  emi- 
grated from  Germany  to  the  United  States  in 
early  manhood,  and  settled  in  Maryland  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  but  later  removing  to 
West  Virginia  and  established  his  home  near 
Little  Georgetown.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
enlisted  in  the  American  service  and  participated 
in  a number  of  engagements  with  the  British. 
Fie  married  a Miss  Miller,  who  was  born  in 
Maryland.  His  death  occurred  when  he  was 
about  fifty-three  years  of  age. 

Levi  Pitsnogle,  father  of  the  doctor,  was  born 
and  reared  at  Little  Georgetown,  Berkeley 
County,  W.  Va.,  and  spent  his  entire  life  in 
farm  pursuits  and  stockraising.  He  was  suc- 


cessful and  at  his  death  left  a valuable  estate. 
He  was  stanch  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Union 
cause  and  strongly  opposed  the  system  of  .slav- 
ery, which  opinion  he  emphasized  by  the  pur- 
chase and  freedom  of  a slave.  In  religion  he  was 
identified  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  died 
in  Berkeley  County  at  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
His  wife,  who  was  Matilda  Long,  was  born  near 
Greencastle,  Pa.  and  at  an  early  age  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  Washington  County,  Md. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- nine.  Of  her  four- 
teen children  twelve  attained  maturity  and  eleven 
are  still  living. 

During  boy  hood  oursubject  attended  the  coun- 
try schools  near  his  home.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  West  Virginia  State  Normal 
School,  where  he  carried  on  his  studies  until  his 
graduation  three  years  later.  He  then  spent  a 
year  at  home,  after  which  he  went  to  Missouri 
and  secured  a position  as  deputy  postmaster  at 
Windsor,  Henry  County,  v here  he  remained  for 
one  year.  In  18S5  he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1S88,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  During  the  va- 
cations of  the  previous  years  he  had  practiced  as 
an  assistant  in  his  native  town  and  thus  gained 
valuable  experience  in  professional  work.  On 
leaving  college  he  opened  an  office  at  Sharps- 
burg,  Md.,  and  engaged  in  practice  there  for 
three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
came  to  Hagerstown,  and  has  since  been  in  con- 
tinuous practice  here.  Failing  health  induced 
him  to  leave  Sharpsburg,  as  overwork  and  long 
drives  in  the  country,  sometimes  in  very  inclem- 
ent weather,  had  materially  affected  his  health, 
and  he  came  to  Hagerstown,  thinking  that  a city 
practice  would  cause  less  exposure  and  be  less 
wearing  to  his  constitution.  In  this  hope  he  was 
not  disappointed,  as  he  has  steadily  gained 
strength  since  coming' here. 

January  11,  1891,  Dr.  Pitsnogle  married  Mary 
Ellen  Edmonds,  of  Sharpsburg,  an  estimable  lady 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  doctor  is  a stanch  Republican  and  has  been 
quite  active  in  politics  since  coming  to  Hagers- 
town. For  two  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
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state  central  committee,  also  of  the  county  cen- 
tral committee,  in  both  of  which  his  assistance 
was  valuable  and  his  suggestions  judicious.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Shield  of  Honor,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Knights  of  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order,  while 
in  a professional  line  he  is  connected  with  the 
Washington  County  Medical  Society.  Since 
coming  here  he  has  built  up  a valuable  practice 
and  has  made  investments  in  city  property,  with 
the  intention  of  making  his  permanent  home  in 
Hagerstown. 

■<  - 

PjANlEL  P.  FAHRNEY,  M.  D.,  of  Hagers- 
I^J  town,  was  born  near  Boonsboro,  Washing- 
IC;  ton  County,  Md.,  June  io.  1S41,  and  was  a 
son  of  Daniel  Fahrney  by  his  union  with  Amy 
Weltv.  His  grandfather,  Peter  Fahrney,  was  a 
native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  in  early 
manhood  removed  to  Maryland,  settling  in  Wash- 
ington County,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  until  1837.  His  practice  extended 
throughout  all  that  section  of  country  and,  in 
order  to  answer  calls  for  medical  assistance,  he 
was  obliged  frequently  to  ride  on  horseback  for 
miles  across  the  mountains.  The  hardships  were 
many  and  the  pay  small,  but  he  won  his  reward 
in  the  graditude  of  the  people  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  lessening  the 
ills  to  which  the  human  flesh  is  heir.  His  death 
occurred  when  he  was  seventy-three  years  of 
age. 

Upon  the  farm  where  our  subject  was  born 
occurred  the  birth  of  his  father  August  20,  1819, 
and  there  his  entire  life  was  passed.  In  1839  he 
began  practice  as  a physician,  having  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  his  father.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  the  family  homestead  and 
carry  on  his  practice  until  he  died,  at  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  Politically  he  adhered  to  Republi- 
can principles.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who 
is  now  (1898)  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  They 


were  the  parents  of  three  children,  of  whom 
Daniel  P.  is  the  eldest.  The  only  daughter, 
Annie  A.,  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years;  while 
the  youngest  son,  Lewis  W.,  is  a physician  in 
Hogestown,  Cumberland. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
began  to  study  medicine  with  his  father,  but 
after  a time  he  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  continuing 
his  studies  thereuntil  he  graduated  in  iS66with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  began  practice  with  his 
father  and  when  the  latter  died,  in  February, 
1867, he  succeeded  to  the  practice.  He  remained 
in  the  same  place  where  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  labored  as  physicians,  but  in  October, 
1876,  realizing  that  he  could  accomplish  more  in 
a larger  place,  he  came  to  Hagerstown,  and  here 
he  has  since  engaged  in  office  practice.  He  has 
made  a specialty  of  treating  chronic  cases,  in 
which  he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and 
has  patented  medicines  that  he  uses  in  his  prac- 
tice with  good  results. 

The  marriage  of  Daniel  P.  Fahrney  united  him 
with  Susan  M. , daughter  of  Jacob  C.  Middle- 
kauff,  of  Beaver  Creek,  Md.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children  now  living,  namely:  Clara 
A.,  the  widow  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Baldwin;  Elmer 
Clay,  a physician  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Bellevue  Medical  Hospital,  of 
New  York;  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  M. 
Shafer,  of  Hagerstown;  Annie  A.  C.,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Straub,  also  of  Hagerstown;  Howard  B.,  who  is 
a printer  by  trade;  Daniel  Newton,  who  is  his 
father’s  assistant;  and  Guy,  who  resides  at  home. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fahrney  are  identified  with  the 
German  Baptist  Church. 

In  politics  Dr.  Fahrney  is  a republican,  and 
fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Royal  Arcanum  and 
Order  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, is  principally  given  to  professional  work,  to 
the  exclusion  of  political  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. In  1884-85  he  treated  over  eleven  thous- 
and cases,  and  one-third  of  these  were  treated  by 
inail,  the  medicines  being  sent  by  express  or 
mail.  He  has  patented  a number  of  remedies, 
“Health  Restorer,"  “Teething  Syrup,"  “Peer- 
less Liniment,"  “Worm  Syrup,"  and  “Pain 
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Noeker.”  Through  the  successful  treatment 
of  chronic  and  intricate  cases  lie  has  proved  that 
it  is  possible  to  heal  without  personal  interview 
with  the  patient.  In  fact,  his  success  has  been 
his  best  advertisement,  for  those  whom  he  has 
healed  have  recommended  him  in  the  highest 
terms  to  others,  and  in  this  way  his  practice  has 
become  very  large,  almost  exceeding  the  limits 
of  his  time.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
many  cases  demanding  immediate  attention,  he 
gives  to  each  one  the  most  careful  thought  and 
consideration,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  prescribe 
the  medicines  that  will  most  quickly  repair  shat- 
tered nerves  and  bring  back  lost  health. 


£JEN.  HENRY  KYD  DOUGLAS  was  born 
in  Shepherdstown,  Harper’s  Ferry  District, 
Va.,  September  29,  1S40,  and  is  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Mary  (Robertson)  Douglas,  natives 
respectively  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  after 
their  marriage  in  Hagerstown,  residents  on  a 
plantation  in  the  Old  Dominion.  One  of  his 
relatives,  Samuel  Douglas,  was  attorney  general 
of  Virginia,  while  her  father,  John  Robertson, 
was  the  first  mayor  of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Educated  primarily  in  private  schools,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  later  a student  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  at  .the  time  when  James 
Buchanan  was  a member  of  the  faculty,  and  upon 
his  graduation  he  deceived  his  diploma  from  Mr. 
Buchanan,  then  president  of  the  United  States. 
On  completing  his  literary  education  his  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  which  he  carried  on  until  his 
graduation  from  Judge  Brockenbrough's  law 
school  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  i860.  He  then  went 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  the  law,  but  soon  afterward  his 
native  state,  Virginia,  seceded,  whereupon  he 
immediately  returned  home,  and  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  as  a private  in  Company  B,  Second 
Virginia  Infantry,  the  noted  Stonewall  Jackson 
brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  T.  J.  Jackson.  He 
was  made  orderly  sergeant  of  his  company  just 


before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  which,  July  21, 
1S61,  he  took  an  active  and  valiant  part. 

His  valor  was  recognized  by  his  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  then  to  that 
of  first  lieutenant,  and  later  to  captain  of  the 
same  company.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  de- 
tailed by  General  Jackson  to  make  a ride  of 
one  hundred  and  three  miles,  in  order  that  Gen- 
eral Ewell  might  be  at  once  brought  to  join  Jack- 
son,  thus  forming  the  combination  that  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Milroy  at  McDowell,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  driving  Banks  out  of  Vir- 
ginia. Of  this  ride,  now  celebrated  in  history,  a 
detailed  account  has  been  given  in  the  “ Cosmo- 
politan,” in  an  article  by  Capt.  Charles  King  on 
” Long  Distance  Rides.”  The  ride  was  begun 
a little  before  sundown,  and  horses  were  changed 
five  times  during  the  journey,  all  of  which  was 
made  through  rain  and  mud,  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  intense  darkness.  He  started  from  Mount 
Jackson  Valley,  passed  south  to  Massanutton,  and 
from  there  on  the  Elkton  road  south  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to  Stanardsville,  thence 
to  Orange  Courthouse,  from  there  to  Elizabeth 
City  and  Culpeper  Courthouse,  and  at  the  latter 
point  took  a northeasterly  direction  to  Brandy 
Station,  and  then  to  General  Ewell’s  head- 
quarters two  miles  beyond. 

On  his  return  from  this  ride  he  was  made  aide- 
de-camp  and  inspector-general  by  General  Jack- 
son,  with  whom  he  served  in  ever}"  battle  until 
that  famous  general  fell  at  Chancellorsville.  In 
the  same  engagement  General  Douglas  was 
wounded,  however,  but  slightly.  He  was  after- 
ward adjutant-general  and  chief  of  staff  to  Maj.- 
Gen.  Edward  Johnson,  Maj.-Gen.  John  B.  Gor- 
don, Lieut. -Gen.  Jubal  Early,  and  Generals 
Ramseur,  Pegratn  and  Walker.  At  Gettysburg 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  was  confined  in 
hospital  in  prison  on  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake 
Erie,  for  nine  month's.  In  February,  1S64, 
he  was  moved  from  the  Island  to  Point  Lookout, 
in  Maryland,  and  in  March  was  taken  out  of 
that  prison  at  night  by  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  then  commander  of  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
change, and  sent  through  the  lines  to  Richmond. 
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He  was  not  acquainted  with  General  Butler,  nor 
had  ever  had  any  connection  with  him  in  any 
way,  so  was  at  a loss  to  understand  the  reason 
for  the  general’s  extraordinary  kindness.  How- 
ever, years  afterward  he  met  General  Butler 
(then  governor  of  Massachusetts)  on  his  yacht 
at  Bar  Harbor,  and  the  general  then  told  him  the 
reason  for  his  action.  Thereby  hangs  a tale  of 
romance. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Forty-ninth  Virginia  regiments,  he  was  appointed 
their  colonel,  and  in  February,  1S65,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  light  brigade,  formerly 
commanded  by  Early,  A.  P.  Hill,  “Extra”  Billy 
Smith  and  James  A.  Walker.  With  this  brigade 
he  led  the  assault  on  Fort  Steadman,  but  the 
general  assault  was  repulsed  by  Gen.  John  F. 
Hartranft,  afterward  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  commander  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Divi- 
sion. The  two  commanders  met  after  the  fight 
between  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
their  wounded,  and  at  that  time,  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  strange,  began  a friendship 
that  continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  death 
of  Governor  Hartranft.  In  recognition  of  this 
friendship  and  its  beginning.  General  Douglas 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  oration  at  one  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  Governor  Hartranft’s  old 
division. 

After  the  battle  of  Fort  Steadman,  Petersburg 
was  evacuated,  and  by  order  of  Lieutenant-General 
Gordon,  General  Douglas  commanded  the  rear 
guard  of  his  brigade  during  the  first  two  days  of 
its  fatal  march  to  the  Appomattox.  He  was 
twice  wounded  in  that  retreat.  On  the  morning 
of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  he  was  sent  with 
his  brigade  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  army, 
perhaps  two  miles  from  the  mam  body,  and  was 
engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  for  one- 
half  hour  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  not  knowing 
that  his  commander  had  surrendered.  He  could 
not  understand  the  reason  of  the  enemy’s  retreat 
before  his  advance  until  he  heard  that  Lee  had 
surrendered.  Maj.  Robert  W.  Hunter,  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon’s  staff,  who  was  sent  to  stop  the 
skirmishing,  remarked  facetiously  that  General 
Lee  and  the  whole  army  had  surrendered,  but  if 


he  (Douglas)  felt  disposed  to  fight  General  Grant 
with  his  little  brigade,  he  might  go  in  and  try 
his  luck.  This  brigade  was  the  last  to  surrender, 
and  in  doing  so  was  greeted  with  three  cheers 
from  the  Union  army  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
cheers  that  might  have  been  heard  at  Washing- 
ton. 

After  the  surrender  General  Douglas  returned 
to  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  cross  the  Potomac.  Two  weeks  afterward  he 
was  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  his  offense  being 
that  he  had  his  photograph,  in  Confederate  uni- 
form, taken  with  a lady.  He  was  put  in  close 
confinement  at  Martinsburg,  in  the  basement  of 
a church,  and  for  the  taking  of  the  picture  in 
uniform  was  tried  by  the  military  commission 
and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  prison  at  Fort 
Delaware  for  three  months.  On  his  road  to  Fort 
Delaware  he  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
guards,  conveyed  to  Washington  and  put  in  the 
penitentiary  with  the  assassins  through  whom 
the  murder  of  Lincoln  was  affected.  A man  on 
the  witness  stand  (one  who  had  deserted  from 
the  Union  to  the  Confederate  army,  then  back  to 
the  Union)  testified  that  he  had  seen  him  (Gen. 
Douglas)  in  connection  with  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
At  this  time  he  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
General  Hartranft,  then  the  military  governor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  treated  him  with 
the  same  courtesy  and  manliness  that  distin- 
guished his  life.  He  and  General  Hancock  soon 
satisfied  themselves  that  Von  Steinecke  (the 
deserter)  was  a fraud  and  a perjurer,  and  took 
steps  to  have  him  arrested,  but  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  After 
some  weeks  in  prison,  during  which  time  he  was 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  General  Hart- 
ranft and  staff,  and  being  meanwhile  examined 
before  the  military  commission,  General  Douglas 
was  released.  Living  on  the  border,  it  was  his 
fate  to  be  six  times  arrested  after  the  war,  and 
finally  he  served  out  his  three  months  in  Fort 
Delaware,  being  released  from  there  in  September, 
1865. 

After  having  practiced  law  for  a time  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  November,  1867,  General  Douglas  came 
to  Hagerstown,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
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has  always  been  fond  of  military  life,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  has  displayed  exceptional  ability. 
He  has  been  captain  of  the  Hagerstown  Light 
Infantry,  now  called  the  Douglas  Guards,  also 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Mary- 
land, colonel  of  the  First  Maryland  Infantry,  and 
was  made  general  field  officer  of  the  day  by 
General  Hancock  at  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  Va. , which  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  German,  French  and  English 
troops.  He  has  been  adjutant-general  of  Mary- 
land and  commander  of  Maryland  troops,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  commander  of  the 
Western  Maryland  department  and  all  the  Mary- 
land troops  in  the  strikes  of  1877  and  1S94.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was 
appointed  and  commissioned  assistant  adjutant- 
general  in  the  United  States  army,  which  he  de- 
clined. 

In  18SS  General  Douglas  was  a candidate  for 
congress  on  the  ticket  with  Grover  Cleveland, 
but  was  defeated  by  Louis  E.  McComas.  He 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Brown  judge  of  the 
fourth  judicial  circuit  of  Maryland  in  1S91,  and 
served  the  balance  of  Judge  Syester’s  term.  A 
fluent  writer,  his  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
war  and  military  tactics  led  to  his  selection  for 
addresses  to  be  delivered  both  in  the  north  and 
south,  and  for  articles  to  be  written  for  prominent 
magazines.  He  contributed  a number  of  articles 
to  the  Century  war  papers.  He  delivered  one  of 
twelve  lectures  on  the  war,  given  before  the 
Massachusetts  Flistorical  Society  in  Boston;  also 
in  Harvard  University;  and  spoke  at  the  Grant 
Memorial  banquets  in  New  York  City,  in  1S89- 
1891.  On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
Confederate  monument  in  Chicago,  in  1S95,  a 
monument  built  over  the  remains  of  the  unknown 
Confederate  dead  who  died  during  the  war  in  the 
prison  at  Chicago,  he  delivered  the  address:  also 
on  the  same  trip  spoke  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cincinnati.  On  every  decoration 
day  since  the  war  he  has  delivered  addresses 
before  some  Confederate  association,  and  has  the 
distinction  of  having  made  more  speeches  before 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  than  any  other 
Confederate  soldier,  except  General  Gordon. 


During  the  war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  six 
Confederate  generals,  and  since  then  has  served 
on  the  staff  of  six  Union  generals.  His  own 
staff,  as  commander  of  the  First  Maryland  Reg- 
iment, is  composed  of  three  Confederate  and  three 
Union  soldiers.  He  wsjs  a witness  before  the 
military  commission  which  reviewed  the  case  of 
Fit/.  John  Porter,  and  at  that  time  he  made  a map 
of  the  battlefield  of  the  second  engagement  at 
Manassah,  which  was  approved  by  that  tribunal, 
Generals' Schofield,  Terry  and  Getty,  as  correct, 
and  was  published  in  the  proceedings  as  the  H. 
Kyd  Douglas  map.  By  force  of  his  ability  he 
won  his  way  from  private  to  brigade  commander, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  being  the  youngest  com- 
mander of  brigade  in  the  world.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  only  surviving  member  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's  original  staff,  except  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire, 
the  otners  having  passed  away.  Personally  he 
is  a man  of  fine  physique  and  decidedly  military 
bearing,  one  who  would  be  recognized  in  any  as- 
sembly, and  to  whom  every  honor  would  be 
shown  in  the  highest  and  most  cultured  circles 
of  society,  whether  110'rth  or  south. 


EORGE  JOHNSON,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  Frederick,  and  for 
several  decades  numbered  among  the  most 
efficient  and  active  physicians  of  this  county,  is 
now  living  retired  in  the  enjoyment  of  rest  that 
he  has  truly  earned  and  richly  deserves.  His 
whole  career,  replete  with  useful  service  to  his 
fellow-men,  has  been  within  the  limits  of  this 
county,  and  no  one  has  been  more  deeply  con- 
cerned in  all  things  affecting  the  general  welfare 
than  he. 

The  doctor’s  father,  Worthington  Johnson,  was 
born  in  Frederick,  November  21,  1801,  and  at- 
tended Princeton  College.  He  studied  law,  but. 
on  account  of  ill  health,  devoted  himself  to  the 
management  of  his  extensive  estates  and  numer- 
ous slaves.  He  was,  in  fact,  what  is  known  as  a 
country  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  high  bred, 
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polished,  courteous  to  all,  of  a genial  disposition, 
that  readily  won  friends,  and  one  whose  generous 
impulses  were  a matter  of  comment  among  those 
who  knew  him.  The  poor  and  deserving  always 
found  in  him  that  sympathy  and  material  assist- 
ance they  desired,  and  his  name  and  praises  were 
sung  in  many  a humble  home.  He  was  the  pres- 
ident of  the  first  agricultural  society  ever  organ- 
ized in  this  county,  and  took  deep  interest  in  all 
public  improvements  in  hiscommunity.  He  died 
in  1864,  and  was  placed  to  rest  in  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery. 

The  grandparents  of  our  subject  were  Colonel 
Baker  and  Catherine  Johnson.  The  former  was 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  western  Maryland, 
and  was  a life-long  resident  of  Frederick.  He 
patronized  many  of  the  leading  industries  of  this 
place,  and  had  large  investments  in  numerous 
local  concerns.  He  died  in  this  city  and  was 
buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  He  was  a 
brother  of  that  Thomas  Johnson  who  was  the  first 
governor  of  Maryland  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  promulgated,  he  being  of 
English  ancestry.  The  wife  of  Worthington 
Johnson  was  Mary  J.  F.  Potts,  daughter  of  Judge 
Richard  Potts.  Their  family  comprised  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Worthington  Ross  is  a magistrate 
and  resident  of  Frederick;  Richard  P.,  who  died 
in  1894,  was  surgeon  all  through  the  late  war  in 
the  southern  army;  Ross,  who  died  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1883,  was  a lawyer  whose  practice  had 
been  in  Frederick  and  Baltimore;  Edward  died 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  a sister  died  in  in- 
Tancy.  - . , 

Dr.  George  Johnson,  the  youngest  son  in  his 
father’s  family,  was  born  on  the  old  farm, 
Homewood,  near  Frederick,  July  26,  1832. 

After  completing  the  elementary  branches  of  edu- 
cation, he  entered  the  old  Frederick  Academy, 
since  risen  to  the  dignity  of  “college,”  and  sub- 
sequently graduated  from  Princeton  College  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1851.  Three 
years  later  he  also  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
additional  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  the  same 
institution.  Going  to  Philadelphia,  the  young 
man  pursued  his  medical  studies  there,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


vania in  1854,  and  obtained  practical  instruction 
in  the  public  dispensary  of  that  city,  on  Fifth 
street.  Returning  to  Frederick,  he  established 
himself  here  in  practice,  and  continued  actively 
occupied  in  his  chosen  profession  until  1891, 
when  he  retired,  owing  to  ill  health.  In  his 
palmy  days,  it  was  said  that  his  practice  was  the 
most  extensive  of  any  physician  in  this  county, 
and  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  in  great  demand  far 
and  near. 

I11  1855  the  doctor  married  Emily  Crawford,  of 
Philadelphia.  Her  ancestors  were  old  and  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Delaware,  where  they  located 
after  coming  to  America  from  England,  but  her 
father  was  a native  of  Somerset  County,  Md.,  and 
passed  nearly  his  whole  life  there.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  doctor  and  wife  is  William  C.,  born  in 
Frederick  in  1S56.  He  was  a student  in  the  city 
academy,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
in  1875,  and  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  three  years  later, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  practicing  in  Fred- 
erick. I11  1SS2  lie  married  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Ruth  Monroe,  daughter  of  Samuel  Gouverneur, 
who  was  a grandson  of  President  James  Monroe, 
and  who  edited  a newspaper  during  the  Greeley 
campaign,  and  was  United  States  consul  in  Fou- 
Cliow,  China,  in  i860.  He  died  in  Washington  in 
1880.  Dr.  William  Johnson  and  his  accomplished 
and  charming  wife  have  three  children,  Marian 
C.,  Emily  Crawford  and  William  Monroe.  The 
second  son  of  our  subject,  Baker,  an  attorney,  is 
represented  elsewhere  in  this  work.  George 
Potts,  the  next  son,  is  superintendent  of  the  car 
service  on  the  Sea-board  Air  Line  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.  He  married  Isabel  H.  Maunsell,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  October  17,  1888,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
two  children,  George  and  Isabel.  Emily  died  in 
infancy,  and  Nannie  Marshall,  the  younger 
daughter,  now  at  home,  is  a graduate  of  the 
Woman’s  College  of  Frederick. 

In  1854  Dr.  George  Johnson  became  a member 
of  Columbia  Lodge  No.  58,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of 
which  he  is  past  master.  Since  becoming  a voter 
he  has  used  his  franchise  on  behalf  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy. For  many  years  he  has  been  a vestry- 
man in  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  both  he 
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and  his  wife  belonged,  and  to  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him  also  belonged.  For 
over  thirty  years  the  doctor  lived  in  a handsome 
home  on  East  Third  street,  but  now  resides  in 
the  Central  National  Bank  building. 


EAPT.  WILLIAM  M.  CRONISE.  Almost 
the  entire  life  of  Captain  Cronise  has  been 
spent  in  Sharpsbnrg,  Washington  County, 
of  which  place  he  has  been  a prominent  business 
man  for  more  than  half  a century.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  war  he  left  his  business  in 
charge  of  a clerk  and  enlisted  in  Company  H, 
First  Maryland  Potomac  Home  Brigade,  which 
he  had  raised  in  Sharpsbnrg,  and  of  which  he  was 
chosen  captain.  With  his  company  he  marched 
to  Frederick  and  joined  the  regiment,  after  which 
the}-  stayed  in  camp  until  March,  1862,  then  were 
ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  engaged  in  guard 
duty  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  River.  The 
captain,  while  in  Frederick,  was  wounded  in  a 
battalion  drill,  and  on  account  of  disability  was 
honorably  discharged,  from  the  service  at  Win- 
chester. 

Born  in  Sharpsburg  in  1823,  Captain  Cronise 
is  a son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Beeler)  Cronise, 
the  latter  a daughter  of  Christian  Beeler.  His 
father,  who  was  born  in  Frederick,  came  to 
Sharpsburg  in  early  manhood  and  engaged  in 
farming.  During  the  War  of  1812,  at  which  time 
he  was  a merchant  in  Sharpsburg,  he  enlisted  in 
the  American  army,  but  while  his  regiment  was 
marching  to  the  front,  peace  was  declared,  and  he 
then  returned  home  and  resumed  his  business. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  this  place  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven. His  wife  had  died  the  previous 
year  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Of  their  eleven 
children,  all  are  dead  but  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

In  partnership  with  his  brother,  B.  F.,  in  1848 
our  subject  opened  a general  store  at  Sharpsburg, 
and  after  one  year  he  bought  his  brother's  inter- 


est, continuing  the  business  alone.  On  his  return 
from  war  in  1862,  he  resumed  the  management 
of  the  store,  but  soon  removed  to  Shepards- 
towrn,  and  while  there,  the  Confederates  took  his 
goods  and  carried  them  to  Berryville,  where  they 
were  held  as  captured  prizes.  However,  he  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  securing  the  aid  of  a 
company  of  cavalry,  he  went  to  Berryville,  secured 
the  merchandise,  which  he  brought  back  to  his 
store.  After  a short  stay  in  Shepardstown  he 
returned  to'Sharpsburg,  where  he  has  carried  on 
business  for  fifty-two  years. 

The  first  vote  cast  by  Captain  Cronise  was  in 
favor  of  Henry  Clay.  He  is  a Republican  in  po- 
litical belief,  and  a stanch  worker  for  the  party. 
In  religion  he  and  his  family  are  identified  with 
the  United  Brethren  Church.  In  March,  1850, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  E.,  daugh- 
ter of  Lewis  Watson,  of  Washington  County. 
They  became  the  parents  of  three  children,  Mary 
Virginia,  Noah  W.  and  George  McKendree. 


™ PHRAIM  W.  KELSO,  a representative  citi- 
V)  zeti  and  farmer  of  the  Tenth  District  of  Gar- 
_ rett  County,  was  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  the  responsible  position  of  county  com- 
missioner in  1S97,  his  term  of  office  to  extend 
until  1901.  He  is  deservedly  popular  with  all 
who  know  him,  as  he  is  a man  of  sterling  worth, 
uprightness  of  word  and  deed,  and  high  princi- 
ples. He  owes  it  to  his  own  persistent  efforts, 
untiring  energy  and  force  of  character,  that  he  is 
to-day  one  whose  influence  in  the  community 
goes  without  question.  Having  lost  his  father 
during  his  infancy,  he  was  early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  though  he  often  met  with  re- 
verses and  discouragements  that  would  have 
made  the  spirit  of  a man  less  brave  quail,  he 
persevered  in  his  laudable  struggles  to  gain  a 
foothold  and  competence,  and  won  the  victory  in 
the  end. 

Samuel  Kelso,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a 
native  of  Fayette  County,  Pa.  About  1844  he 
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came  to  this  county,  then  known  as  Allegany 
County,  and  settled  upon  a farm  near  Accident, 
not  far  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  line. 
Here  he  had  just  made  a good  start  iu  the  im- 
provement of  his  new  homestead,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  his  labors.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
went  to  Louisiana  and  obtained  a position  as 
overseer  upon  a plantation,  and  remained  there 
in  that  capacity  for  seven  years.  He  died  in 
184S,  when  but  thirty-one  years  of  age.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Susan  Peck,  was 
a native  of  Garrett  County,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Peck,  a thrifty  farmer.  Her  death  oc- 
curred in  Garrett  County,  within  two  miles  of  the 
abode  of  our  subject,  when  she  had  attained  her 
forty-sixth  year.  Of  her  two  children,  Dennis  is 
deceased,  and  thus  our  subject  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  family.  His  grandfather,  Rev. 
James  Kelso,  Was  a bishop  of  the  Dunkard 
Church,  and  was  a life-long  resident  of  Fayette 
Count}-,  Pa.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Ephraim  W,  Kelso  was  born  upon  the  paren- 
tal homestead  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
April  23,  1S47.  He  acquired  a general  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  had  become  a 
practical  farmer  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his 
majority.  In  his  twenty-third  year^he  located 
upon  the  fine  farm  near  Ryan's  Glades,  where  he 
has  since  dwelt,  and  has  devoted  his  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
place  with  good  results.  Both  as  a farmer  and 
as  a business  man  he  has  met  with  success,  and 
he  is  now  the  owner  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  land  in  this  district,  besides  being 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Dixon  & Kelso,  of  Oak- 
land, who  enjoy  a large  and  lucrative  patronage 
as  general  merchants.  Up  to  1893  Mr.  Kelso 
was  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
1892  he  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  county 
commissioner  on  the  ticket  of  that  party.  Owing 
to  his  disapproval  of  some  of  the  leaders  and 
methods  of  the  Democracy,  he  concluded  to  trans- 
fer his  allegiance,  and  has  since  been  an  enthusi- 
astic worker  in  the  Republican  ranks. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Kelso  has  served  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  a 
member  as  a trustee,  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school.  In  1870  he  married  Miss  Eliza 
Wilson,  by  whom  he  has  four  children:  Arthur, 
a lawyer  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ; Nina,  wife  of 
D.  M.  Dixon;  Kansa  and  Alta.  Mrs.  Kelso  is 
a daughter  of  James  Wilson,  one  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  Garrett  County. 


-t— r 


EHARLES  EDWARD  FIEARD  is  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Boyer  & Heard,  who  occupy 
a high  position  among  the  business  men  of. 
Hagerstown.  Seventeen  years  ago  he  entered 
the  employ  of  his  present  partner,  with  whom, 
after  five  years  of  clerkship,  he  formed  a partner- 
ship that  has  continued  ever  since.  In  1898  they 
were  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  their  flouring 
mill,  which  burned  down,  but  it  is  their  intention 
to  rebuild  iu  a short  time,  and  at  this  writing 
they  are  building  a coal  elevator  in  order  to  facil- 
itate their  business. 

Mention  of  the  Heard  family  is  made  in  the 
biography  of  Franklin  Heard,  which  is  presented 
upon  another  page  in  this  volume.  Charles  Ed- 
ward Heard  was  born  August  28,  1858,  iu  the 
city  of  Hagerstown,  which  has  been  his  home 
throughout  life.  In  boyhood  he  attended  the 
public  schools,  where  he  obtained  a fair  practical 
education,  thus  becoming  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
the  Hagerstown  agricultural  works  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  served  a term  of  three  years  there, 
after  which  he  was  employed  as  a journeyman 
for  two  years.  In  1881  he  became  clerk  for  Mr. 
Boyer,  and  in  1SS6  the  two  formed  the  business 
connection  that  has  since  been  continued,  to  the 
financial  profit  of  both. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Heard  united  him  with 
Mary  E.  Middekauff,  of  Hagerstown,  where 
they  have  a pleasant,  comfortable  home,  bright- 
ened by  the  presence  of  three  children,  Edwin 
Leroy,  Charles  Richard  and  Harold  Albert.  The 
affairs  of  business  have  engrossed  the  entire  at- 
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tention  of  Mr.  Heard  and  he  has  consequently 
had  little  time,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  to 
mingle  in  the  public  life  of  the  community.  He 
votes  the  Republican  ticket,  but  has  never  ac- 
cepted nomination  for  office,  preferring  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  his  business  affairs. 


NDREW  B.  PRICE,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  of  Allegany 
County,  was  born  in  Charles  County,  Md., 
October  5,  1S40,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  John  F.  and 
Sarah  (Carrington)  Price.  The  Price  family  are 
of  English  extraction,  and  settled  in  Charles 
County,  Md.,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 
Thomas  Price,  the  great-grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  and 
influential  citizen  of  the  county,  and  during  his 
lifetime  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  her  varied  resources. 
His  son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  followed  in  his  senior’s 
footsteps,  became  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
his  section  and  served  as  sheriff  for  several  years. 

His  son,  John  F.,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  on  the  old  homestead,  in  Charles 
County.  After  acquiring  the  usual  education 
that  the  time  afforded  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
cf  Maryland  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Sub- 
sequently he  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Charles  County,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  in  1872.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  (Carnes)  Carrington,  a daughter  of 
ex-Sheriff  Carrington,  of  Charles  County.  To 
them  were  born  three  sons:  Thomas  C.  Price, 
M.  D.,  who  was  engaged  in  practice  in  Charles 
County  for  twenty-five  years,  later  removing  to 
Allegany  County,  where,  ten  years  later,  he 
was  accidentally  killed  on  the  railway;  John  A., 
a resident  of  Baltimore;  and  our  subject. 

Andrew  B.  Price  acquired  his  early  education 


at  Charlotte  Hall,  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best-known  institutions  in  the 
state,  having  been  founded  in  1797.  Having  a 
decided  preference  for  the  medical  profession,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  began  its  study  under 
the  direction  of  his  father.  In  1865  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1867.  On  completion  of 
his  education  he  entered  into  the  general  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Stephens  City,  Frederick 
County,  Va. , where  he  remained  three  years. 
The  following  eight  years  were  spent  in  Ocean, 
Allegany  County,  Md.,  and  in  1S79  he  removed 
to  Frostburg,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

A close  and  thorough  student,  possessed  of  an 
inherent  love  for  his  calling,  Dr.  Price  has  long 
since  attained  to  a most  prominent  place  among 
the  practitioners  of  his  county,  and  is  recognized 
by  all  as  an  eminent  and  able  physician.  Polit- 
ically he  is  a Democrat,  and  during  the  first 
administration  of  President  Cleveland  served  as 
a member  of  the  pension  examining  board  for 
Cumberland.  He  is  a member  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  the  George 
Creek  Medical  Association,  the  Tri-State  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  Allegany  County  Medi- 
cal Associaton,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
latter  body.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Plepta- 
sophs. 

He  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  June,  1872, 
to  Laura  B.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Hills- 
boro, Va.  In  November,  1S76,  he  married  as 
his  second  wife  Annie  J.,~  daughter  of  James 
Chipley,  of  Stephens  City,  Ya.  To  them  were 
born  seven  children,  three  of  whom  survive, 
viz.:  Margaretta  Carrington,  Nellie  Fairfax  and 
Thomas  O. 

Dr.  Price  is  a member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  family  are  prominent  in  social 
circles  of  the  city.  Personally  the  doctor  is  a 
kind  and  genial  man — a progressive  and  ener- 
getic citizen  -ever  read}-  to  assist  with  time 
and  means  any  enterprise  tending  toward  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  community. 
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EVI  ECHARD,  proprietor  of  the  Mountain 
Lake  Park  livery  stables,  has  been  engaged 
in  this  business  here  but  four  years,  but  is 
making  a success  of  the  venture.  As  everyone 
in  this  portion  of  Maryland  and  adjoining  states 
must  know,  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  Garrett  County,  is  situated  in  the 
range  of  Great  Backbone  Mountains,  to  the 
southeast  of  Oakland,  the  county  seat.  Though 
the  charming  summer  resort  is  less  than  a decade 
old,  its  praises  have  been  sung  far  and  wide,  and 
each  year  the  number  of  visitors  increases.  In 
consequence  the  business  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  constantly  gaining,  and  the  future  out- 
look is  alluring.  There  are  miles  of  delightful 
drives  to  be  had  throughout  this  region  and  no 
one  can  afford  to  pass  a few  weeks,  or  days  even, 
in  the  mountains  without  visiting  the  lovely 
spots  which  are  too  distant  to  be  reached  in  a 
stroll. 

Mr.  Echard  is  of  German  descent,  as  his  pater- 
nal grandparents  were  natives  of  the  Fatherland. 
The\’  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  found  a new  home 
for  themselves  and  their  family,  and  were  num- 
bered among  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  before  they  passed  to  their  reward. 
The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Christopher  and 
Christina  (Huffine)  Echard,  natives  of  Fayette 
County,  Pa.  The  father  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation and  was  influential  and  prosperous. 
Politically  he  supported  the  Democratic  party, 
but  he  was  not  an  office-seeker,  and  attended 
solely  to  his  own  business  affairs.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  years,  and  was  survived  a 
few  years  by  his  devoted  wife,  whose  death  oc- 
curred when  she  was  about  seventy- five  years  of 
age.  Of  their  large  family  of  eleven  children 
only  four  are  now  living,  namely:  Jacob,  a resi- 

dent of  Pennsylvania;  Peter,  of  this  county; 
Mary  Ann,  residing  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Levi, 
of  this  sketch. 

Levi  Echard  is  now  on  the  sunset  side  of  life, 
as  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  but  he  is  as  strong 
and  vigorous  as  many  are  when  in  their  prime. 
Born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  in  183S,  he  contin- 
ued to  live  in  that  section  until  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  when  he  removed  to  Garrett  (then  Al- 


legany) County.  He  bought  a farm  near  the 
town  of  Accident,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  and  for  over  thirty  years  gave  his  time 
and  attention  to  its  cultivation.  Pie  not  only 
made  a comfortable  livelihood  for  himself  and 
family,  but  managed  to  lay  aside  a goodly  bank 
account  for  future  use.  In  1894,  in  partnership 
with  his  son  Jacob,  he  started  the  livery  business 
here  under  the  firm  name  of  Echard  & Son. 
They  keep  about  twenty  good  horses  during  the 
season,  and  have  a good  line  of  carriages  and 
light  vehicles  suitable  for  this  region.  While  a 
resident  of  Accident,  Mr.  Echard  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  constable,  and  having  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  all  concerned  during  the  nine 
years  that  he  held  the  position,  he  was  honored 
in  1895  by  again  being  chosen  to  fill  the  place  in 
this  vicinity,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1897. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Echard  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hope,  a daughter  of  David  Hope,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  solemnized  in  January,  1S61.  The 
seven  children  who  bless  their  union  are  in  order  of 
birth  as  follows:  Christie  -Ann,  Mrs.  Abram 

Wotring;  Willis,  a resident  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Mollie,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Glotfeltv;  Jacob;  Ella,  Mrs. 
Stephen  Mattingly;  Stella,  wife  of  Thomas  Har- 
ris; and  Bessie,  who  is  at  home.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  and  are 
honored  members  of  society  here. 


INTON  M.  NIHISER,  M.  D.,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  physicians  of  Wash- 
ington County,  where  he  is  engaged'  in 
general  practice  at  Keedysville.  In  addition  to 
his  private  practice  he  holds  the  office  of  surgeon 
for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
health  officer  of  Keedysville  and  president  of  the 
board  of  pension  examiners  of  Hagerstown.  The 
various  professional  associations  receive  his  co- 
operation and  assistance.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Washington  County  Medical  Society , the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  the  Inter- 
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national  Medical  Congress,  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Surgeons’ 
Association.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1SS1 , in  Hartmonsville,  W.  Va.,  under 
a certificate  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  West 
Virginia,  continuing  there  until  1887,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  a practicing  physician  of 
Keedysville. 

The  doctor’s  father.  Rev.  John  Wesley  Nihiser, 
was  born  in  Woodstock,  Va.,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  ministerial  work,  becoming  a prominent 
clergyman  in  the  United  Brethren  Church  and 
assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  Virginia  con- 
ference. He  was  a pioneer  of  his  denomination, 
which  was  first  started  near  this  place  in  Mary- 
land. The  last  four  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  home  of  his  son,  at  Keedysville,  and  here 
he  died  in  February,  1S93,  t^ie  a£e  °f  sixty- 
seven.  His  father,  John,  a farmer  of  Edenburg, 
Va.,  was  the  son  of  a German,  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  and  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Shenandoah  County.  Our  subject’s  mother, 
Mary  M.,  was  a daughter  of  Peter  Liggett,  of 
Virginia,  and  died  April  23,  1891,  at  sixty-four 
years  of  age.  Like  her  husband,  she  was  a con- 
sistent member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
In  her  family  there  were  three  children,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living,  namely:  John  W. , a resi- 
dent of  Hagerstown;  Maria  Catherine,  wife  of 
Robert  N.  F'out;  and  Winton  Markwood,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

In  Seymoursville,  W.  Va.,  the  gentleman  of 
whom  we  write  was  born  April  9,  1S59.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Mineral  County,  W.  Va.,  and 
later  carried  on  his  studies  in  Bridgewater 
Academy,  at  Bridgewater,  Va.,  and  the  Shenan- 
doah Institute  at  Dayton,  Va.  In  1878  he  began 
to  study  medicine  under  Drs.  M.  F.  Wright,  of 
Burlington,  and  T.  II.  West,  of  Keyser,  W.  Va. , 
and  in  this  way  he  gained  the  basis  of  his  medi- 
cal education.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  took  two  courses  of  lectures  and  grad- 
uated March  1,  1882.  He  also  attended  one 
course  of  lectures  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York,  in  1SS4-S5,  and  graduated 
6 


there  on  the  9th  of  March,  1885.  Meanwhile 
he  had  begun  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  has  since  conducted  without 
intermission.  As  a physician  he  is  skillful,  con- 
scientious and  painstaking,  and  these  qualities 
have  brought  him  success  in  his  practice. 

July  18,  1882,  Dr.  Nihiser  married  Miss  Gus- 
tavia,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  W.  and  Rachel 
A.  D.  Weems,  of  the  Weems  line  of  steamers,  in 
Baltimore.  They  have  three  children:  Vera, 
Winton  Weems  and  Theodore  Gustavus. 


APT.  JOHN  MCDONALD,  representative 
of  the  sixth  congressional  district  of  Mary- 
land in  the  fifty-fifth  congress,  is  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Maryland.  He  owns  and  re- 
sides upon  a valuable  farm  in  Potomac  District, 
Montgomery  County.  During  the  late  Civil  war 
he  saw  hard  service  in  defending  the  Union,  and 
by  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  was  publicly  commended. 
Not  less  as  a private  citizen  has  he  been  active 
in  support  of  our  government  and  its  institutions, 
and  no  one  could  be  found  better  fitted  to  repre- 
sent the  people  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  captain,  though  a native  of  Ireland,  comes 
from  good  old  Protestant  Celtic  stock.  He  was 
born  May  24,  1837,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  and 
Katherine  (Hoar)  McDonald.  When  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  company  with  a schoolmate.  His  father 
had  died  the  previous  year  and  he  was  thus 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  After  he  had 
worked  at  various  things  for  a twelvemonth  he 
enlisted  in  the  regular  United  States  army,  Au- 
gust 18,  1857,  as  a member  of  Company  K,  F'irst 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  joined  the  command 
at  Fort  Buchanan,  Ariz.  He  participated  in 
several  campaigns  against  the  Indians  in  that 
state  and  in  California,  and  was  ordered  with  his 
troop  to  the  seat  of  war  in  November,  1S61. 

Assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  was 
first  sergeant  of  his  troop  during  the  Peninsular 
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campaign,  and  was  honored  in  presence  of  his 
command  by  his  superior,  Capt.  B.  F.  Davis, 
for  his  bravery  and  judicious  conduct  at  the  en- 
gagement of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  May  4 and  5, 
1862.  On  the  17th  of  the  following  July  he 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  First 
Cavalry,  and  sent  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  recruit  his 
troop  to  its  complement  of  one  hundred  men. 
The  next  February  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
and  at  Kelley’s  Ford,  March  17,  was  severely 
injured  by  his  horse,  which,  being  wounded,  fell 
with  his  rider.  The  young  lieutenant  was  com- 
plimented by  General  Averill  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  action  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
ordered  to  Washington  for  medical  treatment, 
thence  to  Carlisle  and  to  Harrisburg,  Pa,  where 
he  was  placed  on  recruiting  duty.  He  bore  an 
honorable  part  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  De- 
cember 29,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  a first 
lieutenancy,  and  in  the  following  November 
joined  his  regiment  at  Winchester,  Ya.  The 
next  mouth  he  went  on  a cavalry  raid  to  Gor- 
donsville,  Ya. 

From  February,  1S65,  to  May  15,  1S65,  he 
was  in  the  general  hospital  for  officers  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  and  was  then  assigned  to  mustering 
duty  at  Baltimore,  after  which  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  June.  With  his 
regiment  he  went  to  California  the  following 
January;  from  there  to  Arizona,  being  placed  in 
command  of  Troop  G,  in  March.  In  July,  1867, 
he  was  on  sick  leave,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  the  army  medical  board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California,  which  recommended  a change 
of  station.  While  at  Fort  McDermott  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  at  Fort  Halleck,  New 
From  there  he  was  returned  to  Fort  McDermott, 
to  be  quartermaster  and  commissary.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  retiring  board  at  San  Francisco 
in  November,  1867,  and  was  commanding  Drum 
Barracks  when  ordered  to  his  home  in  Mary- 
land, January  15,  186S.  From  November,  1S68, 
to  March,  1869,  he  was  on  court  martial  duty  in 
Texas,  and  July  1,  1868,  was  retired  from  active 
service  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  Captain  McDonald  had 
purchased  a farm  in  Potomac  District,  Mont- 


gomery County,  Md.,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  interested  in  cultivating  and  improving  the 
place,  which  is  now  a model  country  home. 
For  thirteen  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
County  Grange  and  for  six  years  was  an  official 
in  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Society, 
two  years  of  that  period  being  president  of  the 
organization.  Fraternally  he  is  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  standing  high  in 
that  honored  bod}',  and  is  also  a companion  of 
the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  is 
commander  of  Independence  Post  at  Gaithers- 
burg, and  is  senior  vice-commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Maryland,  G.  A.  R.  In  the  Ma- 
sonic order  he  is  identified  with  Montgomery 
Lodge  No.  195,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Rockville. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  been  a vestryman  of 
the  Rockville  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1882,  when  the  Democratic  majorities 
ranged  from  six  hundred  to  a thousand,  Captain 
McDonald  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket 
to  the  state  legislature.  In  1891  he  was  a candi- 
date for  the  position  of  'state  comptroller,  and 
though  he  was  not  elected,  he  received  £ flatter- 
ing vote.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  congress  by 
a majority  of  four  thousand  votes  over  his  op- 
ponent, Blair  Lee.  At  the  convention  held  in 
Oakland,  Montgomery  County,  six  hundred  and 
fifty  ballots  were  cast  in  favor  of  our  subject, 
and  at  the  adjourned  meeting  in  Rockville  he 
was  nominated  by  a vote  of  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six.  As  a member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives " he  has  served  on  various  important 
committees.  Among  others,  he  is  a member  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs  and  chairman  of  one 
of  the  sub-committees  of  the  same  and  is  one  of 
the  committee  on  expenditure  for  public  build- 
ings. His  sterling  integrity  of  character  and  his 
high  principles  make  him  admired  and  respected 
by  even  those  politically  opposed  to  him. 

May  7,  1863,  Captain  McDonald  married  Mary 
J.  Benton,  daughter  of  Horace  Benton,  of  this 
county.  Of  their  six  children  Mary  J.  is  the 
eldest;  Charles  G. , an  attorney  of  Washington, 
is  now  acting  as  his  father’s  private  secretary; 
Thomas  B.  is  a practicing  physician  of  Cumber- 
land, Md.;  Kate  F.  is  the  wife  of  George  Brad- 
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ley,  a fanner  of  this  district;  John  died  in  child- 
hood; and  Jessie  M.  is  attending  school  in  Rock- 
ville. 


OHN  A.  MILLER  established  a general 
mercantile  business  at  Keedsyville  in  iSSS, 
and  this  he  carried  on  for  a time  in  connec- 
tion with  a paper  he  was  then  publishing,  but 
since  1S96  he  has  devoted  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  merchandising,  having  disposed  of  the 
paper.  He  is  the  owner  of  a fruit  farm  near  the 
village,  situated  on  the  historic  spot,  “McClellan's 
Lookout,”  and  here  he  is  engaged  in  raising 
peaches  and  other  fruits.  Local  matters  receive 
his  attention,  and  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
town  and  county  are  sure  of  his  co-operation. 
During  one  year  (1S86)  he  served  as  assistant 
burgess  of  Keedysville.  A stanch  Prohibitionist 
in  principle  and  by  example,  he  has  been  active 
in  the  work  of  the  party,  and  has  been  its  candi- 
date for  state  senator  and  representative. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  in 
1858.  His  father,  Benjamin  F.,  also  a native  of 
York  Count}-,  removed  in  1854  to  Keedysville, 
but  four  years  later  returned  to  his  former  home, 
and  again,  a year  later,  came  to  Keedysville,. 
making  this  place  his  home  for  many  years. 
Both  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  he  has  fol- 
lowed farm  pursuits  and  the  blacksmith’s  trade. 
In  1895  he  moved  to  Hagerstown,  where  he  now 
resides.  Politically  he  is  an  advocate  of  Repub- 
lican principles.  His  father,  John,  who  was  a 
life-long  resident  and  farmer  of  York  County  and 
a soldier  in  the  War  of  1S12,  was  a son  of  a 
German,  whose  family  was  among  the  early 
settlers  of  that  county.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  Matilda,  daughter  of  John  Kcker  and  a 
native  of  Frederick  County,  Md.  I11  her  family 
there  were  thirteen  children,  and  all  but  two  are 
still  living.  They  are:  John  A.;  Mary,  wife  of 
James  Peterman;  Elhanan  S.,  of  Hagerstown; 
Etiola;  Everett  B.,  of  Sharpsburg;  Annie,  wife  of 
William  Snyder;  Ernest  W.,  of  Hagerstown; 
Franklin  D.,  also  a resident  of  Hagerstown; 


Victor  H.,  who  is  preparing  for  the  ministry; 
and  Lorena  and  Prudence,  twins.  The  mother 
of  these  children  died  June  3,  1894,  when  she 
was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

When  the  family  settled  in  Keedysville  the 
second  time,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
one  year  of  age.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  this 
vicinity  and  he  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  county.  At  the  age  of  twenty- four  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  on  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey,  in  which  capacity  he  was  re- 
tained for  eighteen  months.  He  then  returned 
to  Keedysville  and  secured  a position  as  clerk  in 
a general  store,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
In  1887  he  established  the  Antietam  Wavelet , 
which  he  carried  on  under  that  name  and  also 
later  under  the  name  of  Antietam  Valley  Record 
for  nine  years,  and  then  sold  the  paper.  Since 
188S  he  has  been  proprietor  of  a general  store, 
stocked  with  a select  stock  of  goods  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  Asa  business  man  he  is 
energetic  and  capable,  and  by  his  excellent  judg- 
ment he  has  built  up  a valuable  business. 

In  1883  Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Fannie  Geet- 
ing,  daughter  of  Emanuel  Geeting,  and  they 
have  an  only  son,  Elmer  G.  The  family  are 
connected  with  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Banner  Council 
No.  48,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  La  Grange  Lodge, 
No.  36,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Boonsboro,  and  Antietam 
Lodge  No.  197,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Keedsyville. 


OHN  W.  MYERS  is  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  W.  Myers  & Co.,  wholesale  gro- 
cers of  Hagerstown.  He  owns  four-fifths 
and  his  brother  one-fifth  of  theHSusiness,  and  oc- 
cupies a building  100^40  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
four  stories  in  height.  Beginning  in  business 
with  very  limited  capital,  he  has,  by  resolution 
and  indomitable  will,  combined  with  industry 
and  judicious  management,  won  his  way  to  a 
position  of  prosperity.  He  enjoys  the  respect  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  transacts  business, 
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and  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  fair- 
ness of  his  dealings  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment  and  geniality  of  his  manners. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Myers  occurred  March  4, 
1859,  upon  the  battleground  of  Antietam,  near 
Sharpsburg.  His  father,  Jacob  Myers,  was  born 
near  Boonsboro,  Washington  County,  Md.,  and 
has  spent  his  entire  life  here,  engaged  in  farm 
pursuits.  About  1867  he  purchased  a farm  near 
Sharpsburg,  and  there  he  is  still  living,  being 
now  about  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Politically 
he  is  a Republican,  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
party.  During  the  engagement  at  Antietam,  his 
house  was  converted  into  a hospital  for  the 
wounded  soldiers.  A grasshopper  plague  would 
have  been  no  more  disastrous  than  the  presence 
of  the  army  in  his  neighborhood,  for  they  took 
or  destroyed  everything  of  value  on  the  place. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Ann  Cookerly  and  was  born  in  Sharpsburg, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  she  spent  her  en- 
tire life.  In  religious  connections  she  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Lutheran  Church.  Of  her  twelve 
children  all  but  one  are  still  living. 

The  family  were  poor  and  our  subject  had  few 
educational  privileges,  for  he  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port himself  from  an  early  age.  His  schooling 
in  youth  covered  a period  of  only  eighteen 
months  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  to 
work  on  the  railroad,  but  after  a time  he  went 
west  to  Colorado,  where  he  worked  for  a short 
time.  Realizing  that  he  needed  a better  educa- 
tion, he  saved  his  money  frugally,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  take  a course  in  a college  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  for  six  months.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  he  began  to  clerk  in  a gro- 
cery store,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
For  a similar  period  he  traveled  for  a grocer}' 
house,  his  territory  covering  portions  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

With  a cash  capital  of  S95,  but  with  an  abund- 
ance of  grit  and  determination,  Mr.  Myers  began 
in  business  for  himself.  He  carried  on  a retail 
trade  for  four  years,  and  then  started  his  present 
wholesale  business.  After  a few  months  he  took 
into  partnership  two  friends,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  his  brother,  Noah,  purchased  their 


one-fifth  interest  in  the  business.  The  firm  has 
five  traveling  salesmen  in  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  transacts 
a large  business  with  the  retail  trade.  Three 
years  before  engaging  in  the  wholesale  business, 
Mr.  Myers  also  owned  a half-interest  in  a grocery 
at  Sharpsburg,  the  other  interest  being  owned  by 
his  brother.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and 
in  religious  belief  a member  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church.  In  1888  he  married  Miss  Carrie  C., 
daughter  of  John  H.  Cunningham,  of  this  county. 

The  success  obtained  by  Mr.  Myers  is  especially 
praiseworthy  when  the  fact  is  recalled  that  he 
started  with  nothing,  not  even  a good  education. 
He  began  for  himself  without  means  and  influ- 
ential friends,  beset  on  every  side  by  obstacles, 
hampered  by  poverty  and  a lack  of  educational 
advantages;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, he  worked  his  way  to  an  assured  suc- 
cess. 


HENRY  WEBER,  for  years  numbered  among 
the  sterling  citizens  of  Oakland,  Garrett 
County,  is  famed  as  a florist  far  and  wide, 
and  has  frequently  been  awarded  the  highest 
honors  and  prizes  upon  exhibitions  of  plants, 
cut  flowers  and  special  designs  at  fairs  and  expo- 
sitions. Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the 
official  ribbon  which  was  bestowed  upon  his 
display  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1893,  also  medal  and  diploma;  a gold  medal 
which  was  awarded  him  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1896; 
one  in  New  York  in  1895;  diplomas  from  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York;  the  Chicago 
Horticultural  Society;  the  American  Carnation 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  many  others  of  scarcely 
less  importance.  In  1897  he  was  given  special 
honors  in  Cincinnati,  for  his  exceptionally  fine 
exhibit  of  carnations  and  the  new  Garrett  rose. 
Certainly  no  one  is  more  thoroughly  master  of 
his  business  than  is  Mr.  Weber,  who,  from  his 
earliest  years  has  devoted  earnest  study  to  the 
subject  of  floriculture,  and  has  always  been  a 
great  lover  of  plants  and  flowers. 
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In  the  case  of  Mr.  Weber  is  found  another 
example  of  the  success  that  the  Germans,  in  par- 
ticular, have  as  florists.  They  seem  to  have 
genuine  insight  into  the  nature  of  plants  and  a 
special  tenderness  and  sympathy  with  their  needs 
that  result  in  care  and  skill  in  treatment,  and 
abundant  and  beautiful  harvests.  Henry  Weber 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Ger- 
many, in  1835,  being  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Weber.  The  father  was  a farmer  by  occupation 
and  died  at  the  age 'of  sixty -three  years  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  injury.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  five 
children,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the  youngest 
and  only  survivor,  died  when  in  her  fifty-ninth 
year. 

In  the  usual  manner  of  German  lads,  Henry 
Weber  attended  the  government  schools  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  after  which  he  began  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  to  a florist.  In  time  he 
became  a trusted  and  competent  employe,  and  at 
last  was  placed  in  charge  of  his  employers’  busi- 
ness. During  the  Crimean  war  in  1854  and  1855, 
he  served  in  the  British  army,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing ten  years  he  was  stationed  at  various  points 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  he  is  literally  a world- 
wide traveller,  and  that  his  experiences  have 
been  something  uncommon  and  extremely  inter- 
esting. It  was  in  1865  that  he  decided  to  come 
to  America,  and  with  his  brother  John  he  em- 
barked in  general  farming  and  market  gardening 
near  Mount  Savage,  Md.  There  he  remained 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  sold  out 
his  interest  to  his  brother  and  went  to  Cumber- 
land. In  that  locality  he  carried  on  the  same  busi- 
ness until  1883,  devoting  his  entire  attention  to 
floriculture  and  market  gardening,  of  which  he 
has  made  a splendid  success,  financially  and  in 
every  way.  In  1879  he  bought  a tract  of  land  in 
the  Seventh  District  of  Garrett  County.  It  was 
then  little  better  than  a swamp  and  wilderness, 
but  within  a few  years  he  had  transformed  the 
property,  which  seems  especially  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  plants  and  fine  flowers.  The  owner 
has  also  carried  on  general  farming  and  has  raised 
market  garden  produce  to  a great  extent,  but  his 
chief  delight  is  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  At 


present  he  has  one  of  the  largest  florist’s  estab- 
lishments in  Maryland,  as  about  sixty  thousand 
square  feet  are  under  glass.  Three  of  his  sons  are 
partners  with  him  in  the  business,  and  the  firm 
name  is  H.  Weber  & Sons. 

In  i860  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Weber  and  Cath- 
erine Scnutz  was  solemnized  in  Mount  Savage, 
Md.  They  are  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
named  as  follows:  Mary,  Henry  P.,  William, 
Elizabeth,  Katie,  George,  Annie,  Edith,  John, 
Frank  and  Ralph.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter, 
is  a successful  teacher  in  the  Oakland  public 
school.  Henry  P.,  William  and  George  are  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  H.  Weber  & Sons,  and  are 
enterprising  young  business  men.  Henry  P. 
Weber  married  Miss  Grace  Jackson  and  resides 
in  a pieasant  modern  house  upon  the  farm.  Mr. 
Weber,  his  wife  and  Henry  P.  are  all  members  of 
the  Church  of  the  Living  God. 


HARLES  P.  LEVY  is  an  enterprising  young 
business  man  and  leading  member  of  the 
bar  of  Frederick.  He  is  one  of  her  native 
sons  and  has  passed  his  whole  life  here,  being 
thoroughly  identified  with  her  interests,  and  con- 
fident of  the  yet  greater  things  in  store  for  her, 
in  the  future.  He  has  been  financially  connected 
with  a number  of  leading  enterprises  here,  although 
he  has  scarcely  passed  the  quarter-century  mark 
on  life's  highway,  and  everything  calculated  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  city  is  certain  of 
receiving  his  earnest  support.  He  is  a director 
in  the  First  National  Bank;  secretary  of  the 
Hygeia  Ice  Company;  a director  in  the  Frederick 
City  Manufacturing  Company,  and  a stockholder 
in  the  Braddock  Heights  Company. 

Charles  V.  S.  Levy,  the  father  of  the  young 
man  of  whom  we  write,  was  one  of  the  most 
honored  citizens  of  Frederick  for  a great  many 
years,  and  prominent  in  business,  social  and 
church  circles.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
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was  a man  of  noble  character  and  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  pleasant  and  genial  in  manner. 
He  served  twenty  years  as  city  attorney  of  Fred- 
erick, and  for  a number  of  years  as  attorney  for 
the  board  of  county  commissioners.  He  was  born 
in  Middletown,  Frederick  County,  in  the  year 
1844,  and  received  his  higher  education  in  Gettys- 
burg College,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  when  but  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Three  years  later  he  entered  upon  the 
• practice  of  law  in  this  city  and  continued  actively 
engaged  in  his  profession  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  December,  1895,  or  a period  of  some 
thirty  years.  He  was  always  called  upon  when 
any  new  industry  or  enterprise  needed  backing, 
and  he  rarely  failed  to  respond  with  the  desired 
assistance,  whether  financial  or  merely  of  in- 
fluence. He  was  the  attorney  of  the  Middletown 
& Frederick  Railroad,  and  was  a director  in  the 
same;  was  president  of  the  Hygeia  Ice  Company 
for  years;  was  a director  in  the  First  National 
Bank  and  attorney  for  the  same,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Frederick  City  Packing  Company 
in  a similar  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Masons  of  the  state,  having  been  hon- 
ored with  the  thirty-third  degree,. as  well  as  being 
a member  of  Bound  Temple,  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  Baltimore,  and  for  ten  consecutive 
years  served  as  master  of  Columbia  Lodge  No. 
58,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  Politically  he  was  a stanch 
Democrat,  and  a great  worker  for  the  success  of 
his  part)'.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. His  father,  Perry  J.  Levy,  who  died 
in  1897,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years, 
was  a merchant  in  Middletown  for  a long  period. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
Mary  G.,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  D.  Strobel, 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  lived  in  Frederick 
only  during  the  war,  and  that  on  account  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  Confederacy,  and  later  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  had  previously 
resided.  The  four  brothers  of  our  subject  are  all 
younger  than  he  and  are  as  follows:  William  S., 
a graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  College,  and  now  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Balti- 
more; Walter  V.  S.;  Roger  S.  and  Arthur  E. 


Mary  G. , the  elder  sister,  is  the  wife  of  Ernest 
Helfenstein,  while  the  other  sister  is  Elizabeth  S., 
still  at  home. 

Charles  P.  Levy  was  born  April  21,  1S73,  in 
Frederick.  His  early  education  was  acquired 
in  private  schools,  and  subsequently  he  entered 
Frederick  College,  where  he  pursued  the  higher 
branches.  He  read  law  in  his  father’s  office  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  county  after  due 
examination,  in  November,  1S95.  Since  that 
time  he  has  conducted  his  practice,  and  has  fallen 
heir  to  numerous  of  the  old  clients  who  had 
formerly  been  his  father’s.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  takes  quite  an  interest 
in  the  fraternities,  though,  as  yet,  his  time  has 
been  too  fully  occupied  to  permit  of  his  joining 
many  of  them.  Politicaly  he  is  a Democrat,  and 
active  in  the  work  of  his  party.  In  August,  1896, 
he  married  Roberta  H.  Dixon,  daughter  of 
Charles  F.  Dixon,  who  is  manager  of  the  Fred- 
erick City  Packing  Company.  Mrs.  Levy  is  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  * 


BOUGLAS  PERCY  LeFEVRE.  A well- 
known  resident  of  Cumberland,  Mr.LeFevre 
has  spent  almost  his  entire  life  in  this  city. 
He  was  born  here  December  17,  1867,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  primarily  in  Allegany 
County  Academy,  where  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege was  so  thorough  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
sophomore  class  of  Lafayette  College.  He  re- 
mained a student  of  that  institution  until  he 
graduated  in  1890,  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  Re- 
turning to  Cumberland,  he  opened  an  office  and 
was  elected  city  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  charge  of  some  important  work  in  this  place. 
He  designed  and  had  charge  of  construction  of 
most  of  the  Baltimore  street  bridges. 

Going  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  1892,  Mr.LeFevre 
became  first  assistant  city  engineer  under  Capt. 
John  Downey,  the  first  engineer  after  the  memor- 
able flood.  They  had  a great  deal  of  important 
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work  under  their  supervision,  including  the  re- 
pairing of  the  city  lines,  fixing  of  grades,  etc. 
While  there  Mr.  Le  Fevre  made  a map  of  Johns- 
town. In  1893  he  came  back  to  Cumberland 
and  has  since  had  an  office  in  this  city.  Twice 
he  has  been  nominated  for  county  surveyor,  and 
although  his  party  was  in  a minority  of  fifteen 
hundred,  he  came  within  three  hundred  votes  of 
being  elected.  He  has  given  special  attention  to 
bridge  work.  In  geology  also  he  is  much  in- 
terested and  had  charge  of  the  economic  work  in 
this  section  of  the  Maryland  geological  survey 
under  Dr.  William  B.  Clark,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  had  paid  special  attention  to 
the  magnetic  variation  and  has  an  elaborate  dia- 
gram showing  the  variations  from  1730  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Le  Fevre  family  is  of  French- Huguenot 
origin.  The  first  of  the  name  in  this  country  was 
Abraham  LeFevre.who  crossed  the  ocean  and  set- 
tled in  1707  in  what  is  now  Kingston, N.  Y.  Later 
he  removed  to  Lancaster  County,  Pa. , where  his 
son,  David,  was  born  in  1719.  Prior  to  the 
Revolution  David  came  to  Washington  County, 
Md.,  where  his  son.  John,  was  born  in  1770. 
The  latter  married  Cristianna  Householder,  a 
granddaughter  of  Maj.  Otho  Zwingley,  a hero  of 
the  Revolution.  Henry,  son  of  John  and  grand- 
father of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Md. , in  1808,  and  married  Rebecca 
Seyster,  by  whom  he  had  two  children:  William 
Henry,  born  in  1835,  and  Elizabeth  Whiteman. 
Henry  was  a tanner  by  trade  and  had  a tannery 
at  Williamsport  for  many  years,  but  in  1S57 
opened  a drug  store  at  Grafton,  the  active  control 
of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  In  1S60 
he  removed  to  Grafton,  but  after  two  years  he 
came  to  Cumberland,  and  in  1S63  established  a 
drug  store  here,  continuing  in  active  business 
until  his  death  in  1883.  I11  politics  he  was  an 

active  Democrat,  but  never  held  office,  as  he  de- 
voted his  time  strictly  to  business  matters.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  an  elder  in  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

William  Henry  Le  Fevre,  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  Williamsport,  Md.,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  subscription  schools  of  the 


day.  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
came interested  in  a drug  business  at  Williams- 
port, but  in  1853,  after  a short  experience  in  busi- 
ness there,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  for  four  years  and 
also  studied  pharmacy,  graduating  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  the  spring 
of  1858  he  went  to  Grafton  and  established  the 
first  drug  store  there.  In  i860  he  removed  to 
Romney,  where  he  also  started  the  first  drug 
store  in  the  place.  After  a year  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a store 
until  1S63,  and  then,  coming  to  Cumberland,  es- 
tablished a store  here.  In  1870  he  opened  a 
branch  pharmacy  at  Frostburg,  which,  however, 
he  disposed  of  in  1876,  and  afterward  gave  his  at- 
tention to  the  business  at  Cumberland  until  he 
sold  out  in  1895  and  retired  from  active  work. 
Politically  he  is  a Democrat  and  in  religious 
belief  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

December  15,  1863,  W.  H.  Le  Fevre  married 
Eleanor  Maria  Percy,  daughter  of  Douglas  Percy, 
a noted  Scotch  geologist,  who  came  to  this 
country  and  was  among  the  earliest  to  develop 
the  coal  mines  of  Allegany  County.  This  was 
long  before  any  railroad  was  built  through  the 
coal  region,  and,  in  order  to  get  his  coal  to 
market,  he  had  flat  boats  built,  on  which  he 
loaded  the  coal,  then  floated  them  down  the  Po- 
tomac, and  sold  both  coal  and  boats.  As  a 
geologist  he  had  a wide  reputation  and  was 
called  in  consultation  by  many  eastern  parties, 
who  later  became  interested  in  the  mines.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Le  Fevre  had  two  children:  William 
P.,  who  was  born  August  23,  1865,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  engineering  with  his  brother;  and 
Douglas  Percy,  of  this  sketch. 

Having  given  his  time  largely  to  his  work  as 
engineer,  Mr.  Le  Fevre  has  had  little  opportunity 
to  engage  in  politics  or  identify  himself  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  he  keeps  posted  concerning  the 
issues  of  the  age  and  supports  the  Democratic 
party.  He  has  inherited  much  of  the  talent  of 
his  grandfather  Douglas,  for  whom  he  was 
named,  the  two  being  especially  alike  in  their 
fondness  for  geological  researches.  Fraternally 
he  is  a member  of  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order  and 
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Lafayette  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  Frater- 
nity. In  religion  he  is  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  At  this  writing  he  is  employed 
as  engineer  of  Allegany  County,  having  charge 
of  all  bridge  work.  October  13,  1S91.  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  E.  V.,  daughter  of  E.  J.  and  Alary 
E.  (Edwards)  Russell.  They  have  one  child, 
William  Douglas,  born  January  5,  1S94. 


OHN  M.  DAVIS,  one  of  the  most  piotni- 
nent  merchants  and  citizens  of  Garrett 
County,  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
January  26,  1835,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph  B.  and 
Sarah  (McAIillen)  Davis. 

The  ancestors  of  our  subject  were  among  the 
earl}r  settlers  of  Somerset  County,  Pa.  Joseph 
Barker,  the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject 
(on  the  maternal  side),  served  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  holding  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywine.  A quaint  old  canvqs  pocketbook 
carried  by  him  through  his  service  is  in  the 
possession  of  Air.  Davis.  His  daughter  Elisabeth 
married  Benjamin  Davis,  grandfather  of  our 
subject.  He  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and  both 
passed  their  lives  in  Somerset  County. 

Their  son,  Joseph  B.,  born  in  Dauphin  County, 
Pa.,  in  1808,  married  Sarah  McAIillen.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Somerset 
County,  where  he  was  engaged  in  buying,  sell- 
ing and  shipping  live-stock.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  enterprises,  and  the  owner 
of  a valuable  landed  property  in  that  section,  and 
was  prominently  identified  with  its  various  inter- 
ests. In  i860  he  removed  to  Allegheny  County, 
Aid.,  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland,  and  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  division  of  the  counties, 
served  as  tax  collector.  His  death  occurred 
September  14,  1890.  His  widow  still  survives 
and  is  enjoying  good  health,  although  in  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  To  this  marriage  were  born 
six  children,  three  of  whom  survive:  John  AI., 


our  subject;  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  of  the  Pittsburg 
conference;  and  Sadie,  widow  of  the  late  AI.  L. 
Scott,  of  Oakland.  Ann,  deceased,  was  the 
wife  of  John  flamed,  who  is  at  present  part 
owner  of  the  old  homestead. 

John  AI.  Davis  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  later 
entering  Allegheny  College,  where  he  remained 
until  eighteen  years  of  age.  Subsequently  he 
taught  school  for  a short  time,  following  which  he 
engaged  in  farming.  In  185S  he  removed  to 
Oakland,  where  he  purchased  six  hundred  acres  of 
farming  land,  continuing  in  its  management  until 
1865.  He  was  also  engaged  in  dealing  in  live- 
stock, and  was  recognized  as  the  most  prominent 
dealer  in  this  section.  On  conclusion  of  the  war 
he  purchased  the  general  merchandising  business 
of  N.  B.  Harvey,  and  formed  the  firm  of  Bishop, 
Davis  & Townshend.  This  co-partnership  lasted 
for  four  yrears,  when  Air.  Bishop  became  sole 
owner,  Alessrs.  Davis  & Townshend  establishing 
another  enterprise  of  a like  nature.  In  1886 
Air.  Davis,  with  his  son  Charles  S.  as  his  associ- 
ate, formed  the  present  firm  of  J.  AI.  Davis  & 
Sons,  and  engaged  in  dealing  in  hardware  and 
agricultural  implements.  By7  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  and  enterprising  and  up-to- 
date  methods,  they'  have  succeeded  in  building 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  paying  establishments 
in  Garrett  County7,  and  are  recognized  as  a thor- 
oughly reliable  and  progressive  firm. 

In  1882  Air.  Davis  became  interested  in  the 
establishing  of  Alountain  Lake  Park,  the  home 
of  the  mountain  Chautauqua,  and  the  meeting 
place  of  the  international  camp-meeting  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  To  his  enterprise, 
energy  and  devotion,  much  of  the  success  of  this 
delightful  summer  home  is  due,  and  practically 
all  of  the  many  improvements  and  innovations 
were  made  under  his  direct  supervision.  The 
difficulties  which  he  successfully  overcame  in  the 
upbuilding  of  this  resort  were  many,  and  his 
re*vard,  in  being  able  to  see  his  labor  crowned 
with  well  merited  success,  is  a fitting  crown  to  a 
long  and  useful  life  spent  in  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  better  the  lot  of  his  fellow-men.  Politically 
he  is  a stanch  and  energetic  member  of  the 
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.Republican  party,  though  one  who  has  never 
desired  to  accept  office.  He  is  also  a Knight  of 
Honor. 

March  4,  1858,  Mr.  Davis  married  Eleanor  J. , 
daughter  of  Alexander  Philson,  of  Berlin,  Pa. 
They  have  a family  of  three  sous:  Charles  S., 

of  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Davis  & Sons;  Rev.  William 
C.,  a member  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference;  and 
John  W.,  employed  in  his  father’s  store.  Mr. 
Davis  has  been  a life-long  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  active  and  prominent  in 
its  affairs.  He  has  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  for  the  past  thirty-three  years, 
and  since  i860  as  the  local  minister  of  Oakland. 
His  family  are  also  active  members  of  the  same 
body.  During  his  service  as  lay  preacher,  Mr. 
Davis  has  married  over  four  hundred  couples,  a 
truly  remarkable  record  for  this  community. 


EOL.  DAVID  C.  WINEBRENER.  Occupy- 
ing a truly  enviable  position  among  the 
business  men  of  the  enterprising  city  of 
Frederick  stands  this  worthy  citizen,  who  has 
been  identified  with  her  best  interests  for  many 
decades  past.  He  is  progressive  and  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  active,  ambitious  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  many  are  the  infant  industries  and 
movements  calculated  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  this  community  which  have  received  his  prac- 
tical support  and  influence.  At  this  time  he  has- 
investments  in  numerous  local  concerns  and  cor- 
porations and  for  years  has  been  a member  of 
the  business  men’s  association.  Since  1893  he 
has  been  the  president  of  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  National  Bank  here,  and  for  a long 
time  previously  was  one  of  its  board  of  directors. 
He  is  president  of  the  Frederick  City  Brick 
Works,  and  holds  a similar  office  in  the  Improve- 
ment Land  and  Building  Association.  For  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Frederick  County,  and  is  now  one  of  its  directors. 
He  is  also  a director  in  the  Parkersburg  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company. 


A son  of  Christian  and  Phoebe  (Cramer.) 
Winebrener,  our  subject  was  born  in  Frederick 
County  October  12,  1834.  His  father  was  born  on 
a farm  about  one  mile  from  Walkersville  in  1799 
and  was  a farmer  during  the  active  years  of  his 
life.  When  advanced  in  years  he  moved  to  the 
village  of  Walkersville,  and  there  he  died  in 
1891.  The  first  representative  of  the  Wine- 
brener family  in  America  came  from  the  Palati- 
nate, a Rhenish  province  of  Germany.  Johann 
Christian  Winebrener  (such  was  his  name) 
landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1753  and  settled  near 
the  Maryland  line  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  but  after- 
ward moved  to  Hagerstown,  where  he  died.  His 
son,  Philip,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  settled  at 
Walkersville,  Frederick  County.  The  farm  he 
purchased  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
and  a copy  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family  is  a 
prized  souvenir  treasured  by  Colonel  Wine- 
brener. 

The  early  education  of  our  subject  was  such  as 
was  afforded  by  the  public  schools,  and  later  it 
was  his  privilege  to  enter  the  Landon  Military 
Academy  at  Urbana,  Md.,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1855-  Returning  home  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Daniel  Getzen- 
danner,  in  April,  1856,  and  embarked  in  general 
merchandising  in  Frederick;  this  being  a contin- 
uation of  the  business  established  by  the  late 
Christian  Steiner  in  1824.  This  firm  continued 
business  all  through  the  trying  days  of  the 
war,  and  grew  into  a large  and  prosperous  con- 
cern in  due  course  of  time.  In  1S65  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  write  bought  out  his  partner's 
interest  and  the  style  of  the  firm  became  D.  C. 
Winebrener  & Co.  The  present  store  site  was 
purchased  in  1859.  Since  then  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  property  and  addi- 
tions made,  as  the  demands  of  the  trade  increased. 
To-day  the  store  and  equipments  are  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city' . I11  1S91  the  firm  dis- 

continued the  retail  branch  of  the  business  and 
have  since  attended  solely  to  the  wholesale 
trade  in  groceries,  dry  goods  and  general  mer- 
chandise. 

In  the  cause  of  education  Colonel  Winebrener 
has  always  been  greatly  interested,  and  for  a 


' 
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long  period  he  lias  been  a trustee  of  the  Frederick 
Female  Seminary.  Since  1862  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  politics 
he  has  always  been  a stanch  Republican,  but  has 
never  had  time  for  public  office.  October  12, 
1864,  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  late 
David  J.  Markey,  of  this  city.  Three  children 
were  born  of  their  union,  viz.:  Susan  May,  wife 
of  James  H.  Gambrill,  Jr.;  Grace,  wifeof  Charles 
B.  Trail,  who  was  United  States  consul  at  Mar- 
seilles, France,  for  four  years;  and  David  C'.,  Jr., 
who  married  Eleanor  Ritchie.  The  family  at- 
tend All  Saints’  Episcopal  Church. 

Aside  from  the  business  in  which  he  is  partic- 
ularly engaged,  Mr.  Winebrener  has  other  im- 
portant interests.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the 
Frederick  and  Middletown  trolley  road,  and  a 
director  in  the  extension  of  the  Myersville  and 
Catoctin  road,  also  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Frederick,  Thurmont  and  Northern  Electric 
railroad.  As  a business  man  he  is  prominent, 
not  only  in  Frederick,  but  throughout  western 
Maryland. 


{JJAMUEL  W.  SOWERS,  a prominent  real- 
estate  dealer  and  insurance  agent  of  Hagers- 
Q)  town,  Washington  County,  has  his  office  in 
the  substantial  and  centrally  located  building 
Hamilton  Row.  He  is  a young  man  possessed 
of  great  energy  and  business  ability,  broad  and 
progressive  views,  and  a mind  well  stored  with 
general  information.  Of  a frank  and  genial 
nature,  he  readily  makes  friends  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  dealings,  whether  in  a business  or  social 
way,  and  his  patriotism  and  public  spirit  are 
matters  of  comment.  In  short,  he  is  one  of  the 
kind  of  men  that  give  character  and  stability  to 
any  community  which  has  the  honor  to  claim 
them  as  citizens. 

Born  in  Clear  Spring  District,  Washington 
County,  August  26,  1868,  our  subject  is  a son 
of  Samuel  W.  and  Sarah  A.  (Krepps)  Sowers, 
both  of  whom  are  natives  of  this  county,  likewise. 
The  father  has  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural 


pursuits,  and  takes  particular  interest  and  pride 
in  the  fine  livestock  that  he  raises.  He  is  a man 
of  considerable  literary  talent,  and  articles  which 
he  writes  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
journals  of  the  period.  He  learned  the  milling 
business  in  his  earl}’’  manhood,  and  has  con- 
tributed articles  along  this  line  for  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  his  brethren  of  the  craft. 
He  is  a member  of  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  Church, 
in  Clear  Spring,  and  is  an  official  in  the  con- 
gregation. December  11,  1897,  he  celebrated  the 
sixty-second  anniversary  of  his  birth.  His  faith- 
ful wife  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty- six  years. 
Her  parents  were  farmers  of  this  region,  and  her 
aged  mother  is  now  approaching  her  ninetieth 
birthday  anniversary,  her  powers  of  mind  and 
body  being,  nevertheless,  wonderfully  well  per- 
served. 

The  father  of  Samuel  W.  Sowers  was  a much 
respected  citizen  of  the  neighborhood  of  Clear 
Spring,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 
By  trade  he  was  a saddler,  and  followed  that 
calling  in  connection  with  that  of  agriculture. 
His  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years,  dying 
when  about  fourscore,  was  familiarly  known  as 
“ Aunt  Polly,”  and  was  loved  by  a wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  She  was  a sweet 
Christian  woman,  and  was  very  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  which  she  be- 
longed. 

Of  the  four  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  subject 
the  eldest  is  Millard,  a mechanic  and  pattern- 
maker, of  natural  genius  for  everything  in  this 
line.  He  resides  with  his  parents  still,  and  works 
at  his  trade  as  a journeyman.  Benjamin  F. , the 
next  brother,  is  a blacksmith  of  this  county;  and 
Frederick  assists  his  father  in  the  management  of 
the  old  homestead.  Daisy,  the  only  sister,  re- 
sides with  her  parents.  They  were  all  brought 
up  in  the  quiet  routine  of  farm  life,  and  received 
such  educational  advantages  as  were  afforded  by 
the  local  schools.  S.  W.  Sowers,  of  whom  this 
sketch  is  written,  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  after 
leaving  the  ordinary  schools,  entered  the  state 
normal  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  and  subsequently 
taught  with  successful  results  for  some  six  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period  he  acted  in 
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the  capacity  of  principal,  and  was  well  liked 
wherever  he  went.  For  three  years  and  three 
months  Mr.  Sowers  was  employed  by  the  insur- 
ance firm  of  Armstrong  & Co.,  of  this  city,  but 
in  April,  1897,  he  resigned  and  became  connected 
with  the  companies  which  he  now  represents, 
the  ZEtna  Life  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the 
Magdeburg  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Germany, 
the  Germania  of  New  York  and  the  Sun  Insur- 
ance office.  He  is  a Knight  of  Pythias  and 
usually  votes  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

In  April,  1893,  Mr.  Sowers  married  E.  Jean- 
nette Heller,  and  the}'  have  one  bright  little  son, 
Lauran  D.  Mrs.  Sowers  is  a daughter  of  Eli 
Heller,  who  was  a highly  esteemed  citizen  of 
Clear  Spring.  The  mother  is  still  living,  being 
over  threescore  and  ten  years  of  age.  Our  sub- 
ject and  wife  are  members  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  and  are  foremost  in  religious  and  charit- 
able enterprises. 


ACOB  R.  GARMAN,  of  Cumberland,  is  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  horses  to  be  found  in 
all  Maryland.  His  long  experience  in  the 
business  and  his  close  study  of  everything  per- 
taining thereto  renders  his  advice  valuable  in 
veterinary  surgery  and  in  the  purchase  and  train- 
ing of  horses.  In  his  stable  at  Cumberland  may 
be  found  %many  standard-bred  horses,  shipped 
her6  from  Kentucky,"  as  well  as  a large  number 
of  less  valuable  horses,  shipped  from  different 
points  in  the  west.  His  sales  are  made  largely  to 
the  wealthy  classes  of  New  York  City,  among  his 
patrons  there  being  members  of  the  Gould  and 
Vanderbilt  families.  Recently  he  has  made  large 
sales  to  southern  planters.  In  his  possession  at 
the  present  time  are  several  horses  with  fine 
records,  among  them  Estella,  2:25V; ; Jim  Clinker, 
2:21  ; Norwood  G.,  by  Norval,  2:34^;  and 

Rosie  G.,  2:34k;.  Besides  these  animals  he  has 
a number  of  young  horses  that  have  not  yet  been 
trained. 

Mr.  Garman  is  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth.  He 


was  born  in  Stoyestown,  Somerset  County,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1850,  the  son  of  Joseph  A.  and  Mary  A. 
(Rushenbarger)  Garman.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  house  as  himself,  learned  the 
trade  of  a coach  builder  in  youth  and  afterward 
became  the  proprietor  of  stage  lines  running 
from  Philadelphia  and  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg; 
also  was  interested,  in  connection  with  another 
man,  in  an  overland  stage  route  to  California. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  among  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers  for  three 
months’  service.  While  with  his  regiment  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  he  was  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates and  taken  to  Andersonville,  where, 
after  nine  months  of  hardships  and  privations,  he 
found  release  in  death.  Politically  he  was  a 
Democrat  and  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs,  but  was  averse  to  holding  office  of  any 
kind. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  family  of  J. 
A.  Garman,  namely:  Mary  J.,  wife  of  D.  P. 
Zimmerman,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  one  of  whose 
children  was  lost  in  the  terrible  flood  at  that 
place;  John  H.,  who  served  in  the  late  war  and 
afterward  removed  to  the  west;  Sarah  B.,  Mrs. 
Philip  Bentley, of Salix,  Pa.;  Jacob R. ; Georgiana, 
deceased;  Sidney,  wife  of  Jacob  Everhart,  of 
Johnstown;  Joseph  A.,  now  a resident  of  Colo- 
rado; and  William  A.,  deceased.  The  father, 
mother,  one  son  and  one  daughter  died  within 
nine  months  of  one  another.  The  grandfather, 
Joseph  Garman,  was  born  in  Switzerland  and 
emigrated  to  America  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  married  Mary,  a 
sister  of  General  Hite,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
Settling  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  Stoyestown  and  the  owner  of 
large  tracts  of  land  in  that  neighborhood. 

When  less  than  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  en- 
listed as  drummer  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  and  served  from  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1863  he  was  transferred 
from  the  Fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania  to  the  First 
Washington  Infantry,  and  later  was  detailed  as 
dispatch  bearer  for  Brigadier-General  Campbell. 
Though  in  active  service  for  so  long  a time,  he 
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was  never  wounded  but  was  captured  three  times. 
On  his  return  from  the  war  he  began  to  work  in 
the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
secured  employment  with  Doyle,  Nicholson  & 
Cooper.  During  the  time  spent  in  that  city  he 
attended  the  veterinary  school  connected  with 
the  University  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  he 
practiced  in  the  same  place.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  in  buying 
and  shipping  horses. 

June  21,  1881,  he  married  Emma  J.  Vance, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Ludwig) Vance, 
and  a native  of  Downington,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Cumberland, 
where  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness and  as  a dealer  in  horses.  He  has  had  charge 
of  the  stables  connected  with  the  Cumberland 
coal  fields.  In  the  course  of  a year  he  usually 
handles  three  thousand  or  more  horses.  Novem- 
ber 4,  1S94,  he  passed  an  examination  before  the 
state  board  of  Maryland.  Though  interested  in 
politics,  he  is  not  a partisan  and  has  never  identi- 
fied himself  with  any  party.  His  success  in  his 
business  is  due  to  his  thorough  familiarity  with 
it  and  to  his  constant  practice  of  honorable  deal- 
ings with  customers,  who  have  come  to  rely  upon 
his  honesty  and  sound  judgment. 


LIVER  HERMAN  BRUCE,  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Western  Port,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  suc- 
cessful educators  of  the  county.  Coming  to  this 
place  in  1875,  he  took  charge  of  the  public  school, 
of  which  there  was  then  but  one  teacher  besides 
himself,  while  the  attendance  consisted  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  At  this  writ- 
ing there  are  eight  teachers  including  the  princi- 
pal, and  an  attendance  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  children,  occupying  a building  of  eight 
rooms  that  was  erected  in  1891.  In  addition  to 
the  class-rooms  the  schoolhouse  contains  a 
library  of  eleven  hundred  volumes  and  a museum 


containing  more  than  three  hundred  articles,  all 
carefully  selected.  The  school  is  the  pride  of  the 
town  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
conducted  in  the  state. 

The  Bruce  family  is  of  Scotch  origin.  Joseph 
Bruce,  father  of  Oliver  H.,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, and  there  married  Louisa  Trust,  who  was 
born  there,  of  German  descent.  He  died  in  his 
native  city  in  i860,  and  his  widow  still  makes 
that  place  her  home.  They  were  the  parents  of 
one  son  and  four  daughters,  those  living  being: 
Norma,  wife  of  George  A.  Kirk,  a retired  busi- 
ness man  of  Baltimore;  Josephine,  widow  of  Mil- 
lard Toulson,  of  Baltimore;  and  Oliver  H.,  who 
was  born  in  Baltimore  July  11,  1850.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  in 
youth  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a 
harness-maker.  In  1S73  he  began  to  teach  in 
the  night  schools,  also  acted  as  substitute  teacher 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  From  Balti- 
more he  came  to  Western  Port  in  1875  and  during 
the  years  that  have  since  elapsed  he  has  given 
his  attention  to  building  up  the  schools  of  this 
place,  a work  in  which  he  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful.  He  has  passed  successfully 
the  rigid  examination  necessary  for  securing  a 
certificate  from  the  state  board  of  education  and 
now  holds  one  of  these  life  certificates. 

December  27,  1876,  Mr.  Bruce  married  Martha 
F.  North,  daughter  of  Capt.  H.  H.  North,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  and  a resident  of  Baltimore. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Norris,  Anna  Louise,  Edna  F.  G. 
and  Oliver  H.,  Jr.  When  old 'enough  to  vote 
_Mr.  Bruce  became  an  adherent  of  the  Republican 
partjy  and  its  principles  he  continued  to  support 
for  a number  of  years,  but  in  18S4,  having  be- 
come convinced  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  great- 
est menace  to  the  prosperity  of  our  nation,  he 
became  a party  Prohibitionist  and  has  since  acted 
and  voted  with  that  party.  He  was  nominated 
in  1893  for  state  comptroller  and  at  the  election 
increased  his  party  vote  by  two  thousand.  Since 
1887  he  has  served  as  clerk  of  the  town.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
denomination,  and  for  ten  years  he  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  Sunday-school.  He  is  active 
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in  Masonic  affairs  and  is  a past  master  of  the 
lodge  at  Western  Port.  He  is  also  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Honor.  For  ten  years  past  he 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Piedmont  Herald , 
a newspaper  published  at  Piedmont,  W.  V a.,  a 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac  River 
from  Western  Port. 


ROF.  EDWIN  C.  PIOOVER.  By  his  pro- 
ficiency in  music  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art,  Professor  Hoover  has  won  a high 
position  in  the  regard  of  music-loving  people  of 
Hagerstown.  From  a very  early  age  he  has 
been  interested  in  music.  Nothing  else  appealed 
to  him  so  strongly.  The  sweet  harmonies  of 
piano  or  stringed  instrument  gratified  his  artistic 
taste,  while  discordant  notes  were  equally  un- 
pleasant in  contrast.  Himself  the  possessor  of  a 
strong,  clear  voice,  the  most  critical  listener  fails 
to  detect  a single  harsh  note;  all  is  harmonious 
and  rhythmical. 

In  Wolfsville,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  April  21,  1862.  His 
father,  Gideon  Hoover,  a native  of  the  same 
county,  spent  his  entire  life  as  a farmer  there  and 
met  with  fair  success  in  his  undertakings.  Po- 
litically he  voted  the  Republican  ticket  and  in 
religious  belief  was  a faithful  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  to  which  he  contributed 
liberally.  He  died  at  sixty-two  years  of  age. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth 
Remsburg  and  was  born  near  Middletown,  Md.; 
she  is  still  living  and  is  now  (1898)  eighty  years 
of  age.  Like  her  husband,  she  worships  with 
the  United  Brethren  denomination.  In  their 
family  were  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  education  of  our  subject,  begun  in  the 
public  schools,  was  continued  for  a year  in  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  Academy  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  fully  qualified  to 
teach,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  was  refused  a 
certificate.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to 
teach  in  a district  school  near  Middletown,  and 


after  one  year  was  made  principal  of  the  Wolfs- 
ville  school,  where  lie  remained  until  1889.  In 
the  fall  of  1390  he  removed  to  Hagerstown  and 
was  appointed  by  the  school  commissioners  as 
first  assistant  teacher  in  the  Antietam  grammar 
school  of  Hagerstown;  this  position  he  filled 
until  September,  1893,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
teach  vocal  music  in  the  Washington  County 
grammar  schools,  meeting  weekly  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  pupils.  In  1894  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Broadway  grammar  school  in 
Hagerstown,  where  he  had  eight  assistants.  In 
September,  1895,  he  turned  his  attention  from 
teaching  to  music,  and  to  that  art  he  has  since 
given  his  entire  time.  When  he  came  to  Hagers- 
town he  was  made  leader  of  the  band  for  a year, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  resigned  and 
organized  an  orchestra.  The  support  given  by 
the  city  to  the  new  movement  was  so  meagre  that 
the  orcnestra  was  obliged  to  disband. 

The  marriage  of  Professor  Hoover,  in  1878, 
united  him  with  Miss  Emma  S.  Hays,  of  Wolfs- 
ville.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  E. 
Ray,  G.  Ralph,  Maude  and  Ivy  M.  In  politics 
our  subject  is  a Republican.  He  was  his  party’s 
candidate  for  the  legislature  in  1889,  but  was 
teaching  at  the  time  and  did  not  make  a canvass 
for  the  office,  so  was  defeated,  though  only  by  a 
small  majority.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  A member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  at  an  early  age  he  began  to  lead  the 
singing  there  and  also  officiated  as  Sunday-school 
superintendent.  At  this  writing  he  ■ is  choir- 
master at  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church. 

At  the  time  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention 
of  Maryland  was  held  in  Hagerstown,  in  1S95, 
Professor  Hoover  was  invited  to  serve  as  leader 
of  song.  He  consented  and  entered  at  once  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  organizing  a chorus  of 
seventy-five  voices.  He  had  but  six  weeks  for 
preparation.  This  brief  time,  however,  he  used 
in  a most  practical  manner,  training  the  voices 
into  the  most  perfect  harmony.  So  successful 
waS  the  chorus  that  President  Belt,  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  state  union  for 
seven  years  and  attended  all  its  conventions, 
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said:  “You  have  the  best  choir  that  has  ever  led 
our  state  convention.’’  A local  paper  comment- 
ing upon  the  work,  said:  “Mr.  Hoover  is  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  a musical  enthusiast.  He 
believes  in  the  dignity,  worth  and  beauty  of 
music.  He  knows  what  it  can  do  for  the  comfort 
of  heart  and  refinement  of  manners.  He  knows 
the  joys  of  perfect  harmonies  and  is  eager  for 
others  to  know  it.  He  is  a live  man,  quick  to 
see  the  good  and  weak  points  of  his  voices  and 
his  bubbling  life  is  contagious.  He  is  a master 
of  his  craft.  He  knows  how  a thing  should  be 
done  and  is  able  to  do  it.  No  one  of  the  chorus 
can  forget  with  what  clearness  and  patience  he 
pointed  out  the  nice  points  and  proper  phrasing 
of  so  many  of  the  hymns.  His  inexhaustible 
good  humor  and  courtesy  kept  the  members  to 
their  work.  Only  because  of  his  genial  spirit 
did  they  accept  the  drill  and  determined  purpose 
of  his  leadership.  Nothing  half  done  pleases 
him.  He  did  his  best  and  expected  the  chorus 
to  do  its  best.  He  and  his  chorus  must  have 
their  reward  in  the  sense  of  improvement  and  the 
kind  things  that  have  been  said  of  their  work.’’ 

— — J 1 — 4— — 

gRISON  WELCH,  postmaster  of  McHenry, 
Garrett  County,  having  been  appointed  to 
this  office  by  President  McKinley,  is  one  of 
the  honored  and  thoroughly  respected  citizens  of 
this  county.  In  1S8S  he-  was  elected  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  county  commissioner  of 
Garrett  County,  and  discharged  the  duties  that 
fell  to  his  share  with  promptness  and  loyalty  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  people.  He  is  an  ardent 
Republican,”  true  to  the  highest  principles  of  law 
and  good  government,  and  as  earnest  a patriot 
in  times  of  peace,  as  he  was  during  the  stormy 
days  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  donned  the  blue 
uniform  and  bravely  fought  for  the  Union  cause. 

Born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Friendsville, 
Garrett  (then  Allegany)  County,  in  1844,  our 
subject  is  the  son  of  Abraham  Welch,  likewise  a 
native  of  that  locality,  and  a life-long  resident 


there.  He  was  a blacksmith  by  trade  and  carried 
on  a shop,  in  addition  to  managing  a farm.  He 
was  a Democrat  in  political  faith,  and  served  as 
a road  supervisor  for  some  time,  but  was  not 
much  of  a politician  or  office  seeker.  He  was 
born  in  1814,  and  died  in  1884,  having  filled  out 
the  allotted  years  of  man,  threescore  and  ten. 
His  father,  Jacob  Welch,  also  a blacksmith  by 
trade,  lived  upon  the  homestead,  located  about 
one  mile  from  Friendsville.  He  was  of  Irish 
descent,  his  ancestors  having  emigrated  from 
their  native  isle  to  Allegany  County  in  the  early 
days  of  its  history.  The  wife  of  Abraham  Welch, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Adam  Sembowers,  of  this 
county,  died  in  1866,  and  of  her  thirteen  children 
two  are  deceased.  The  others  are:  Priscilla,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Myers;  William;  Hamilton;  Albert  H. ; 
Mary,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Meece:  Joseph;  Brison; 
Alpheus;  Phoebe,  Mrs.  Hinebaugh;  Thomas 
B.  and  Samuel  K. 

The  boyhood  of  Brison  Welch  passed  quietly 
and  swiftly  on  the  old  farm,  and  a portion  of  each 
year  he  attended  the  common  schools.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  began  learning  his  father’s  trade, 
and  was  still  living  at  home  when  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out.  Though  but  a youth,  he 
was  auxious  to  enlist  and  did  so,  as  soon  as  he 
could  arrange  matters.  He  became  a private  of 
Company  D,  Third  Maryland  Infantry,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  and  served  for  three  years,  or  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  various 
important  campaigns  and  many  battles,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  injury,  though  he  was 
captured  at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  1862,  and  released 
upon  parole.  Upon  his.  return  home  he  found 
employment  in  a sawmill,  and  for  ten  years 
worked  at  teaming  or  anything  he  could  find  to 
do  whereby  he  might  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
In  1875  he  bought  the  old  Collins  farm,  near 
Johnstown,  Garrett  County,  and  there  he  con- 
tinued to  make  h-is  home  until  1892,  when  he 
came  to  his  present  residence,  in  McHenry.  He 
still  owns  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  de- 
cided into  two  good  farms,  and  superintends 
them  himself.  Ilis  success  is  certainly  well 
merited,  as  he  came  out  of  the  war  without  any 
available  means,  but  his  brave  and  industrious 
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heart  and  hands  soon  won  a competence.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
being  identified  with  Sherman  Post  No.  11,  and 
for  several  years  having  been  senior  vice-com- 
mander of  the  same. 

In  1869  Mr.  Welch  married  Susan  E.  Speclit, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susan  Speclit,  of  this 
place.  Seven  children  grace  the  marriage  of 
this  worthy  couple,  their  names  in  order  of 
birth  being  as  follows:  Alice,  Mrs.  Upton  Cup- 
pett;  Rebecca  Catherine,  Mrs.  Howard  Brenna- 
man;  George  W. , Mary  Martha,  Rosanna,  Cora 
L.  and  Samuel  H.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Welch  has  held  membership  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
stewards  for  years.  He  is  always  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  progress  and  righteousness,  educa- 
tion and  temperance. 


ILLIAM  C.  STOUFFER,  a worthy  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Hagerstown,  is 
a well-known  contractor  and  builder,  hav- 
ing erected  some  of  the  finest  residences  and  busi- 
ness blocks  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  He  stands 
second  to  none  in  his  trade,  and  is  noted  for  the 
honest,  straightforward  manner  that  he  always 
has  in  carrying  out  his  contracts.  There  is  an  am- 
ple field  for  chicanery  and  overreaching  in  his 
line  of 'labor,  as  too  many  persons  have  found  to 
their  sorrow,  when  having  a house  or  store  build- 
ing constructed,  and  they  are  usually  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  dishonest  contractor,  who  is 
able  to  supply  poor  quality  of  lumber  and  finish- 
ing while  the  whole  appears  to  be  just  as  agreed 
upon  between  them.  Time,  however,  tells  the 
story,  and  warped  floors,  shrinking  doors  and 
windows  and  other  unpleasant  manifestations  of 
poor,  unseasoned  timber  and  equally  poor  work- 
manship cause  the  victims  to  lose  a little  more  of 
their  faith  in  mankind.  No  such  complaint  has 
ever  been  justly  made  in  regard  to  the  work  of 


our  subject,  for  he  always  endeavors  to  carry 
out  to  the  last  detail  the  instructions  and  contracts 
he  is  under. 

Our  subject  is  one  of  nine  children,  five  of 
whom  are  still  living,  whose  parents  were  Elias 
and  Rachel  (Robinson)  Stouffer.  The  father 
was  a carpenter  and  millwright  by  occupation, 
and  was  a genius  as  a mechanic.  He  constructed 
a machine  for  hulling  clover  that  is  so  effective  in 
working  and  general  style,  that  it  was  sent  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  to  be  placed 
on  exhibition.  He  lived  to  a good  old  age,  dying 
when  in  his  eighty-first  year.  As  a neighbor, 
citizen,  husband  and  father,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  him,  for  he  was  true  and  loyal  in 
all  of  life’s  relations,  and  well  merited  the  love 
that  was  freely  bestowed  upon  him.  Both  he  and 
his  devoted  wife  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  She  departed  this  life  in  1851,  when 
she  was  forty-five.  Her  father,  William  Robin- 
son, died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  about  1832,  well 
along  in  years,  and  her  mother  died  in  1854,  in- 
middle  life. 

William  C.  Stouffer  was  born  November  12, 
1S31,  in  this  county,  at  Funkstown,  and  was 
reared  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  their  par- 
ents’ home.  One  of  the  brothers,  John  R., 
died  when  forty-two  years  of  age  and  the  only 
brother  surviving  is  Hiram  W.,  a resident  of  Al- 
toona, Pa.  The  three  sisters  living  are:  Marga- 
ret, wife  of  Thomas  J.  Ulum  of  this  city;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Charles  Pinkney,  of  Funkstown;  and  Eliza.- 
beth,  Mrs.  David  Stukslager. 

Having  thoroughly  mastered  his  father’s  trade 
W.  C.  Stouffer  started  out  upon  an  independent 
career  upon  arriving  at  man’s  estate.  He  has 
put  up  some  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial 
dwellings  in  this  city,  and  all  along  many  of  the 
most  prominent  residence  streets  here  may  be 
seen  specimens  of  his  skill.  Among  them  we 
might  take  space  to  mention  a few,  the  homes  of 
Dr.  McKee,  Mr.  McComas,  Mr.  Bloom,  Mr. 
Douglas  and  the  beautiful  Episcopal  Church,  all 
on  North  Potomac  street.  Mr.  Stouffer  has 
given  his  whole  attention  to  his  business,  and  has 
let  politics  strictly  alone.  He  votes  the  Republi- 
can ticket  and  uses  his  influence  inthe  support  of 
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good  candidates  and  principles.  He  is  a member 
of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  society  and 
is  a charter  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
His  friendly  and  genial  disposition  makes  him  a 
welcome  guest  wherever  he  goes  and  a pleasant 
addition  to  any  circle. 

November  22,  i860,  Mr.  Stouffer  married  Miss 
Ann  Maria  Miller,  daughter  of  a sterling  citi- 
zen of  this  place,  William  Miller,  who  died  in 
his  ninetieth  year.  His  wife  lived  to  reach  her 
seventy-fifth  year,  and  both  died,  as  they  had 
lived,  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church 
Mrs.  Stouffer  adheres  to  the  same  denomination, 
while  our  subject  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  They  have  been  blessed  with  eight 
children,  viz:  Harry  M.,  who  is  a clerk  in  the 
store  of  Mr.  Updegraff;  Elias  Howard,  who  is 
in  the  same  business  as  is  his  father:  Ellis  M.„ 
who  has  been  in  the  United  States  mail  service 
for  six  years;  Raymond  S.,  who  died  in  1S9G, 
aged  twenty-one  years;  Roy  W. ; Frank  B.,  a 
dancing  master;  Clyde  B.,  a successful  teacher 
for  several  years  past,  and  Eva  May,  of  the  home 
circle.  The  eldest  son,  Elias  H.,  married  Mary 
Spielman,  and  has  two  living  children,  Grace  and 
Mabel,  and  two  have  been  called  to  the  better 
laud.  Ellis  M.  married  Agnes  Porter;  and  Roy 
W.  chose  for  his  wife  Grace  Martin. 


HARLES  G.  BIGGS,  attorney-at-law,  and 
a well-known  citizen  ofSharpsburg,  was  born 
in  that  town  January  10,  1S50,  and  is  a son 
of  Dr.  Augustin  A.  and  Margaret  (Wagner) 
Biggs.  His  father,  though  a native  of  Carroll 
County,  spent  practically  his  entire  life  in  Sharps- 
btirg,  where  for  fifty-three  years  he  was  actively 
engaged  as  a physician  in  general  practice.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  community, 
both  professionally  and  socially.  In  the  local 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  he  was  a promi- 
nent figure,  though  he  never  held  office  nor 
sought  the  honors  of  public  position.  One  of  his 


most  important  works  was  the  building  up  of  the 
Antietam  National  cemetery,  the  construction  of 
which  he  personally  conducted,  being  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  having  entire  charge  of 
the  matter.  His  death  occurred  in  1889,  when  he 
was  seventy -six  years  of  age.  His  wife,  who 
died  in  1854,  was  a daughter  of  Benjamin  Wag- 
ner, of  Sharpsburg.  They  were  the  parents  of 
three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living,  Charles 
G.  and  William  N. 

In  the  private  and  public  schools  of  Sharpsburg 
the  early  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained, 
and  to  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  added  a 
course  of  study  in  Dickinson  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1870.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
law  under  Attorney-General  Andrew  K.  Syester, 
of  Hagerstown,  and  later  attended  the  Columbian 
Law'  School  in  Washington,  where  he  graduated 
in  1875,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  courts  of 
Washington  County  bar  in  1876,  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  old  homestead,  and  began  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  carrying  on  the 
same  there  until  1S86.  He  then  went  to  Hagers- 
town, where  he  w'as  editor  of  the  Hagerstown 
Herald , a daily  and  weekly  journal.  After  hav- 
ing filled  that  position  efficiently  for  eight  years, 
in  1894  he  returned  to  his  former  home  and  re- 
sumed his  practice  of  the  law.  Since  that  time 
he  has  engaged  in  active  practice.  He  owns  an 
interest  in  a large  fruit  farm  in  Washington 
County  and  is  interested  in  horticulture,  being 
president  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  one  of  it  most  active  workers. 

Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Eureka  Lodge 
No.  105,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  in  which  he  is  past 
master;  he  is  also  a member  of  the  chapter,  hav- 
ing taken  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  an  ardent  Republican — and  has 
exercised  a potential  influence  in  the  ranks  of  his 
party  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  town  where  he  resides  is  ever  near 
his  heart  and  any  measure  that  will  promote  its 
upbuilding  is  sure  of  his  co-operation.  Among 
the  local  offices  he  has  held  are  those  of  burgess 
of  the  borough  and  trustee  of  the  public  schools. 
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HON.  MAN  ASSES  JACOB  GROVE.  The 
Grove  family  has  been  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  Maryland  since  1772,  when  the  great- 
grandparents  of  our  subject  accompanied  a party 
of  Pennsylvania  Germans  to  Middletown,  settling 
on  the  Mancha  farm  near  that  place.  Their  son, 
Jacob,  resided  for  many  years  on  the  Ahalt  farm 
in  Middletown  Valley.  A man  of  prominence  in 
his  community,  he  served  the  Americans  during 
the  Revolution  as  a major  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  in  command  at  the  old  barracks  in  Frederick 
during  the  time  the  Hessians  were  imprisoned 
there.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed 
farm  pursuits,  and  in  time  became  quite  wealth}-, 
owning  a number  of  slaves  and  a large  amount 
of  land.  Besides  having  in  his  possession  a num- 
ber of  farms,  he  owned  the  land  (some  three  hun- 
dred acres)  adjoining  Middletown  on  the  east,  in- 
cluding the  Reformed  Cemetery, Grove's  addition 
to  Middletown  and  the  terminus  at  Middletown  of 
the  Frederick  and  Middletown  Electric  Railroad. 
In  his  family  were  eight  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  excellent  ideas, 
every  son  was  taught  a trade,  though  the  fa- 
ther's wealth  might  have  furnished  an  excuse 
for  gentlemanly  idleness  on  their  part. 

George  W.  Grove,  our  subject’s  father,  was 
born  at  the  old  homestead  near  Middletown,  and 
in  youth  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  His  life 
work,  however,  was  farming,  and  he  cultivated  a 
farm  at  Broad  Run,  which  is  still  owned  by  the 
family,  belonging  now  to  a grandson.  March 
22,  1823,  he  married  Elizabeth  Biser,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Biser,  and  the  descendant  of  German  an- 
cestors who  emigrated  to  this  country  and  bought 
land  at  Broad  Run.  A brother  of  Mrs.  Grove, 
Hon.  Daniel  Biser,  was  thirteen  times  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  and  for  years  served  as  a di- 
rector in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Grove  died  in  March,  iSSS,  which 
was  also  the  month  of  his  birth  and  his  marriage. 
His  wife  passed  away  in  18S0.  They  were  the 
parents  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
younger  son,  Martin  Franklin  Grove,  went  to 
California  in  1849,  and  published  the  first  news- 
paper in  Sacramento,  also  published  the  laws  of 
California,  for  which  he  received  $30,000.  He 
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was  also  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
first  papers  established  in  San  Francisco.  He 
died  of  consumption  in  1866.  The  five  sisters 
are:  Mary,  wife  of  G.  J.  R.  House,  living  on  the 
old  homestead  at  Broad  Run;  Frances,  deceased 
wife  of  John  A.  Horine,  of  Burkittsville;  Eliza- 
beth J.,  who  married  A.  M.  Inskip,  of  Moore- 
field,  W.  Va.;  Emma,  wife  of  Jacob  V.  Cun- 
ningham, of  Petersburg,  W.  Va. ; and  Laura,  who 
is  unmarried  and  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born  in  Middletown  February  17,  1824,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the  Middletown 
Academy  until  he  was  fourteen  and  then  pro- 
posed entering  college.  On  account  of  being  be- 
hind in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  advised  to  take 
a special  course  in  these  two  branches,  which  he 
did  under  a competent  instructor  in  Middletown. 
It  was  his  highest  ambition  to  enter  upon  a col- 
legiate course,  but  the  home  school  board  offered 
him  special  inducements  to  teach  the  school,  and 
he  accepted  their  offer,  teaching  four  years. 
During  that  time  he  saved  considerable  money, 
which  he  loaned  to  his  brother  on  going  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  investment  proved  a most  profitable 
one  for  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- two,  when  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out,  Mr.  Grov.e  joined  a company  of 
cavalry  raised  by  Capt.  George  Cost  Biser,  with 
Jacob  M.  Buckey  as  lieutenant.  The  company 
fully  expected  to  enter  service,  but  owing  to  the 
vast  number  of  volunteer  companies  offered  for 
the  war  only  one  hundred  men  were  apportioned 
to  Frederick  County.  As  there  were  fifty  thou- 
sand applications  ahead  of  those  made  by  Mr. 
Grove’s  company,  its  members  were  compelled 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  fighting  beneath  the  stats 
and  stripes.  The  company  was  in  existence  for 
seven  years  and  was  in  Frederick  at  the  time 
General  Scott  was  court  martialed,  marching  in 
review  with  the  other  companies  before  that 
great  soldier. 

Mr.  Grove  engaged  in  teaching  for  several  years, 
being  at  Arnoldstown,  Broad  Run,  the  Union 
school  near  Jefferson  and  later  at  the  Fink  school, 
near  Middletown,  all  in  Middletown  Valley. 
He  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Broad 
Run  in  1S51.  In  1852  he  married  Susan,  daugli- 
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ter  of  William  Jarboe,  and  a sister  of  John  and 
Thomas  Jarboe.  Her  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  with  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  settling  in 
St.  Mary  County.  Soon  afterward  he  started 
another  store  at  Burkittsville.  During  his  mer- 
cantile operations  he  did  considerable  surveying 
in  Middletown  Valley.  He  also  acted  as  post- 
master of  Burkittsville  from  1852  to  1859,  anc^ 
displayed  in  all  occupations  in  which  he  engaged 
the  energy  and  good  judgment  that  afterward 
brought  him  large  financial  success. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Grove  was  in  1859  at- 
tracted to  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  lime  as 
a fertilizer.  Believing  the  business  would  prove 
a profitable  one  he  closed  out  his  mercantile 
business  and  purchased  from  J.  D.  Eichel- 
berger  a tract  of  limestone  land  at  Lime  Kiln, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad,  four  miles  from  Frederick.  To  this 
place  he  moved  in  the  spring  of  i860.  The 
village  was  a mere  station  of  the  utmost  insig- 
nificance, only  fifty-two  passengers  having  taken 
the  train  at  this  point  during  the  year  previ- 
ous to  Mr.  Grove's  purchase,  but  now  the  rail- 
road carries  an  average  of  over  ten  thousand 
passengers  per  annum,  and  the  town  contains 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  Immediately  after 
moving  to  Lime  Kiln,  Mr.  Grove  began  the 
manufacture  of  lime.  His  son,  William  J., 
was  associated  in  business  with  him  under  the 
firm  title  of  M.  J.  Grove  & Son,  until  July  1, 
1889,  when  the  M.  J.  Grove  Lime  Company 
\vas  organized,  with  M.  J.  Grove  as  president; 
William  J.  Grove,  vice-president;  B.  L.  Grove, 
secretary;  and  E.  D.  Grove,  manager.  At  the 
same  time  the  large  kilns  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road  in  Frederick  were  purchased,  and 
these  have  since  been  operated  by  the  company. 
The  supply  of  fine  grade  limestone  appears  to 
be  inexhaustible.  At  Lime  Kiln  large  quarries 
are  being  worked  and  they  own  seven  lime  kilns 
there,  one  being  iron  clad  for  the  manufacture  of 
lime  with  wood.  They  are  also  operating  at  Fred- 
erick two  plants  of  eighteen  lime  kilns,  three  of 
which  are  iron  clad  for  the  manufacture  oflime  with 
wood.  During  the  busy  season  about  one  hundred 
men  are  employed  in  the  quarries  and  kilns.  Both 


building  and  agricultural  lime  are  manufactured, 
the  former  in  three  grades:  No.  1 Frederick  city 
finishing  lime.  No.  2 Frederick  city  plastering 
lime  and  No.  3 for  brick  and  masonry  work. 
These  find  a ready  sale  in  the  south,  north  to 
Philadelphia  and  west  to  the  Ohio  River.  The 
kilns  and  warehouses  are  connected  by  tracks 
with  the  railroad,  thus  making  the  shipping  fa- 
cilities admirable.  Water  is  supplied  by  a large 
wind  pump  for  manufacturing  and  residence  pur- 
poses. Until  1890  the  postoffice  was  located  in 
the  company’s  store  at  Lime  Kiln,  and  Mr.  Grove 
served  as  postmaster. 

The  company  also  own  a large  quarry  at  Buck- 
eystown,  and  have  quite  a number  of  buildings 
at  their  different  plants  for  their  employes. 
They  furnish  the  best  qualities  of  limestone  and 
deal  in  coal  and  coke,  dynamite  caps,  powder, 
fuse  and  general  merchandise.  The  success  of 
this  enterprise  is  entirely  due  to  the  intelligent 
oversight  of  Mr.  Grove,  who,  though  having  a 
high  class  of  intelligent  employes,  as  well  as 
competent  associates  in  the  business,  neverthe- 
less gives  his  personal  oversight  to  the  entire 
plant.  His  property  possessions  are  large  and 
valuable.  He  owns  and  occupies  an  attractive 
home,  situated  on  the  Frederick  and  Buckeys- 
town  pike,  and  containing  all  of  the  comforts 
wealth  can  procure.  He  also  owns  a number  of 
buildings  and  tenement  houses,  and  several  fine 
farms  aggregating  about  eight  hundred  acres.  He 
is  also  president  of  th,e  Grove  Lime  and  Coal 
Company  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  doing  a 
large  and  successful  business  at  that  point. 

In  1889  Mr.  Grove  was  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  had  been  his  faithful  helpmate 
and  assistant  during  all  the  years  of  his  struggle 
for  success.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  sons 
and  two  daughters,  namely:  William  J.,  who  is 

vice-president  of  the  company;  Edward  D.,  who 
is  the  manager  of  the  business  at  Washington, 
D.  C.;  James  H.,  manager  of  the  business  at 
Frederick;  Eugene  Ashby,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  company,  Bernard  L.,  general  managei  of 
the  Grove  Lime  and  Coal  Company’s  business  at 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Carrie  E. , who  married 
John  C.  White,  then  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  but 
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now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Grove's  coal  and  wood  bus- 
iness in  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Laura,  still  at 
home  and  unmarried.  In  1891  Mr.  Grove  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Josepha  (Wilson)  Durr,  a member  of  a 
prominent  family  of  Virginia,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  some  of  the  very  best  people  of  the 
state. 

Politically  a Democrat,  Mr.  Grove  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  upon  that  ticket  in  iSS?, 
serving  in  the  session  of  188S,  and  again,  by  a 
second  election  in  1892.  While  in  the  house  he 
was  a member  of  the  committees  on  inspection, 
labor,  temperance  and  others.  For  years  he  was 
register  of  voters.  I11  religion  he  is  connected 
with  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was  a member 
of  Enterprise  Grange  at  Buckeystown,  of  which 
he  was  for  some  time  master.  During  late  years 
he  has  spent  much  time  in  travel,  covering  a 
large  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  18S7  he  visited  California,  and  while  there 
called  on  G.  K.  Fitch,  the  millionaire  proprietor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle , and  the  former 
partner  of  his  brother.  In  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence of  that  gentleman  he  found  many  memo- 
rials of  his  brother  and  in  conversation  with  him 
he  learned  much  concerning  the  early  history  of 
these  two  pioneers  in  California,  their  struggles 
and  hardships,  both  in  mine  and  newspaper 
office,  and  the  intimate  friendship  which  was 
cemented  by  their  long  and  close  association  in 
business. 


OSEPH  E.  BEATTY,  M.  D.  This  honored 
citizen  of  Middletown,  Frederick  County, 
received  such  training  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession as  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  fewr 
young  men  starting  out  to  engage  in  practice. 
He  had  completed  his  medical  studies  just  about 
the  time  that  the  Civil  war  broke  out  in  the 
United  States,  and  being  full  of  youthful  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm  he  at  once  volunteed  his 
services  as  a surgeon,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  fearful  conflict  he  stood  at  his 
post  of  duty  unflinchingly,  doing  all  that  was  in 


his  power  to  alleviate  and  repair  the  awful 
ravages  of  w'ar.  In  July,  1861,  he  entered  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Maryland  Infantry,  in  Balti- 
more, in  the  capacity  of  assistant  surgeon  and  as 
such  continued  until  eighteen  months  had  elapsed, 
when  he  was  rewarded  by  his  being  promoted  to 
the  position  of  regimental  surgeon.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  principal  battles  of  the  Arm}-  of  the 
Potomac,  went  with  General  Burnside  on  his 
campaign,  in  the  Carolinas,  and  was  with  Grant 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  received  but  one  slight  wound  in 
all  this  service,  although  he  was  often  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  it  seeming  that  his  life  was 
spared  that  he  might  be  able  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  his  comrades.  He  was  alwrays  to  be  de- 
pended upon  and  was  faithful  to  the  least  detail 
in  the  dreadfully  trying  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  him. 

The  father  of  the  doctor,  Affordby  Philip 
Beatty,  was  a native  of  the  city  of  Frederick  and 
passed  the  whole  of  his  life,  which  numbered 
only  forty  years,  in  this  county.  He  was  a mer- 
chant, was  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Whig  party  and  for  years  w-as  city  councilman. 
His  father,  Elijah  Beatty,  was  a native  and  farmer 
of  this  county,  and  of  Scotch  descent,  his  ancestors 
having  come  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A.  P.  Beatty  and  his  good 
wife,  Sarah,  were  faithful  members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  She  was  a daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Traptiell,  who  was  pastor  of  several  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Frederick  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
He  was  a native  of  England,  but  from  early  life 
lived  in  this  country.  William,  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  doctor,  conducted  a marble  works  in 
Frederick  until  his  death,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Alfred  is  a resident  of  Burkittsville  Dis- 
trict. 

The  doctor  was  born  in  Frederick  City  in  1S39. 
He  was  reared  there  and  received  his  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  justly  renowned  old  Frederick  College, 
from  whose  classic  halls  so  many  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  this  region  have  graduated.  Having 
pursued  a thorough  course  of  study  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
Baltimore  City,  he  graduated  in  1861,  and  almost 
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immediately  entered  upon  his  army  service. 
Afterwards  he  returned  to  this  county  and  lo- 
cated in  Burkittsville,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1S69  he  came  to  Middletown,  and  has 
been  here  ever  since.  He  owns  a pleasant  home 
on  the  prettiest  street  in  the  town,  having  pur- 
chased it  two  decades  ago.  He  enjoys  an  exten- 
sive practice  and  has  a reputation  for  general 
ability'  and  skill  that  is  second  to  none  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  In  politics  the  doctor  is  a 
Democrat.  For  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  this  town,  vaccine  physician  and 
a pension  examiner.  Socially  he  is  a member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

In  1864  Dr.  Beatty  married  Emily  Trapnell, 
whose  father  was  the  Rev.  J.  Trapnell,  of  this 
county.  To  this  union  two  sons  and  a daughter 
have  been  born:  Philip  AfFordby,  who  is  a civil 
engineer;  James  H.,  at  home;  and  Emily,  an  ac- 
complished young  lady  living  at  home  with  her 
parents.  For  several  generations  the  family 
have  been  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  wife  and  dear  ones  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule. 

— »>*$«  @®X»- 

ANIEL  PETER  THOMAS,  deceased,  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  agriculturists  of 
Buckeystown  District,  Frederick  Count)', 
and  with  his  loved  wife,  who  was  a true  helpmate 
to  him,  aiding  and  cheering  him  in  the  sorrow's 
and  trials  of  life’s  journey,  he  lived  for  over  thirty 
years  on  the  fine  homestead  which  is  now  carried 
on  by  her.  This  farm,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  this  district,  is  a tract  comprising  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land, 
supplied  with  substantial  buildings,  fences,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  a desirable  homestead. 

Born  in  1830,  on  the  same  farm  w'e  have  re- 
ferred to  above,  our  subject  is  a son  of  Peter 
Thomas,  a native  of  the  vicinity.  The  latter  was 
a life-long  agriculturist  of  this  district,  and  was 
a Whig  in  politics.  He  married  Miss  Susan 
Whip,  and  had  the  following  children:  Jonathan, 
Josiah,  Lewis;  Susan,  who  married  Eli  Waskey; 


Maria,  wife  of  Ephraim  Zimmerman;  Ellen,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Main;  Amanda,  wife  of  Benjamin  Dixon; 
and  Daniel  Peter.  The  mother  died  at  about 
forty  years  of  age,  while  the  father  reached  three- 
score, ten  and  five  years. 

After  having  obtained  a good  general  educa- 
tion in  the  old  Red  Hill  school-house  of  his  home 
district,  Daniel  P.  Thomas  started  forth  to  “pad- 
dle his  own  canoe.’’  He  remained  with  his 
father,  working  on  the  old  homestead,  until  he 
was  about  twenty-seven  or  eight.  December  10, 
1S57,  he  married  Elizabeth  R.  Remsburg,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Remsburg.  They  had  grown  up 
together,  as  her  father’s  farm  was  located  just 
across  the  road  from  his  own  home.  Together 
they  had  attended  the  same  school  and  Sunday- 
school,  and  in  time  became  members  of  the  same 
church,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  natu- 
ral and  fitting  than  that  their  lives,  thus  one  in 
interest,  hope  and  training,  should  become  more 
closely  entwined.  A happy  union  it  proved  in 
every  sense,  and  when  death  claimed  the  loving 
husband  and  father,  the  loss  of  the  family  was 
almost  insupportable.  Nor  is  he  missed  in  the 
domestic  circle  alone;  the  whole  community  in 
which  he  was  an  interested  citizen  and  true 
patriot,  a kind  neighbor  and  generous  friend, 
feel  that  in  his  being  taken  from  them  a place  is 
left  vacant  that  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Fie  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and 
was  an  official  in  the  congregation  for  years  prior 
to  his  death.  In  his  political  belief  he  was  inde- 
pendent. After  many  decades  of  busy  industry 
and  untiring  effort  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
position  in  the  community  and  of  his  place  in  his 
loved  household,  the  hand  of  death  beckoned 
him  and  he  went  to  his  reward,  the  date  being 
May  16,  1S92. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Thomas  were  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  (Willard)  Remsburg,  who  were  life- 
long residents  of  this  district,  and  whose  family 
numbered  twelve  children,  nine  of  these  being 
sons.  Three  died  in  childhood;  Washington  J. 
is  operating  the  old  homestead;  Philip  lives  in 
Ohio;  Calvin  is  a citizen  of  Adamstown;  Gideon 
is  in  Mount  Pleasant;  Albert  is  a physician  in 
Pennsylvania;  George  was  accidentally  killed; 
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Lucinda  married  Tilman  Myers,  who  is  deceased; 
Ann  married  Lewis  Smith,  of  this  district.  The 
father  of  this  family  was  a member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  from  his  boyhood,  was  a member 
of  the  church  board  of  officers  and  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  many  years.  His 
wife  was  identified  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
blessed  with  eight  children,  three  of  whom  have 
been  called  to  the  better  land.  Louis  F. , the  pride 
of  the  family,  as  he  was  the  only  son  who  lived 
to  maturity,  was  preparing  himself  for  the  min- 
istry and  was  a young  man  of  great  promise 
when  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and 
died,  aged  nineteen  years.  Ann  is  the  wife  of 
John  J.  Culler,  a farmer  of  this  neighborhood; 
Ella  married  Stephen  Thomas;  Cora  B.  and 
May  G.  are  at  home;  and  Lillie  is  Mrs.  George 
Thomas.  They  were  all  educated  in  the  Red 
Hill  school-house,  and  are  worthy  members  of 
society. 


ILLIAM  CLARENCE  BOTELER,  M.  D., 
(Oculist  and  Aurist).  A sturdy  Norman, 
Simon  De  Bouteler,  who  came  to  England 
as  a captain  of  cavalry  with  William  the  Con- 
queror in  1066,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Mary-_ 
land  family  of  Botelers;  as  well  as  all  of  the 
Botelers,  Butlers  and  LeBoteliers  of  history. 
For  his  valor  he  was  given  a laud  grant  in  Sur- 
rey and  Kent  Counties,  England.  The  family 
became  divided  at  the  time  of  Charles  I., vone 
Robert  Boteler  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king, 
and  his  brother  Benjamin  supported  the  Pro- 
tector Cromwell.  After  the  restoration  the  de- 
scendants of  Benjamin  became  gradually  known 
as  “Butlers.”  The  descendants  of  Robert  retained 
the  name  of  Boteler  and  subsequently  came  to 
America. 

Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  of  England  says: 
“This  family  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
untitled  gentry  of  England.”  Lord  Boteler,  of 
Abbotsford,  Scotland,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  pref- 


ace to  the  first  volume  of  the  Abbotsford  edition 
of  the  Waverly  novels  (Sir  Knight  Waverly)  is 
given  to  a description  of  scenes  of  merriment  be- 
tween the  author  and  his  friends  Lord  Boteler 
and  Lady  Jane  Boteler,  from  the  hospitable  castle 
of  Boteler,  near  Abbotsford.  Again,  as  remotely 
as  1255,  the  town-site  of  ancient  Walluntune 
(now  Warrington),  the  busy  linen  and  leather 
manufacturing  town  in  Lancaster  County,  Eng- 
land, was  donated  to  the  priory  of  Thurgarton  by 
Sir  William  C.  Boteler,  who  was  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Lan- 
caster. At  Estry,  Kent  County,  England,  is 
probably  the  oldest  seat  of  this  family.  There 
lived  Sir  Knights  John,  William  and  Philip 
Boteler,  who  were  prominently  connected  with 
the  royal  households  of  Kings  Henry  VI.  and 
VII.,  Charles  I.  and  James  I.  Samuel  “Butler,” 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  the  well-known  satire 
upon  English  royalty,  was  a Boteler;  as  was 
Janies  “Butler,”  who  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland  by  King  James 
I.,  and  afterward  created  twelfth  Earl  and  first 
Duke  of  Ormonde. 

The  Maryland  Botelers  were  among  the 
colonists  who  first  settled  southern  Maryland 
under  the  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
Henry,  Charles  and  Rupert  Boteler  having  re- 
ceived a very  large  land  grant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  what  is  now  Upper  Marlboro,  Prince 
George  County,  Md.  Edward,  the  immediate 
progenitor  of  the  Frederick  County'  Botelers, 
married  Miss  Priscilla  Lingon  (Lincoln),  aunt 
of  Gen.  James  McCubbin  Lingon,  who  was  killed 
in  a political  riot  in  Baltimore,  on  the  night  of 
July  27,  1S12. 

We  find  this  family  well  represented  in  all 
the  pursuits  that  marked  the  settlement  of  west- 
ern Maryland.  Probably  the  largest  number  were 
land  owners;  many  of  them  were  physicians, 
some  ministers,  lawyers,  mechanics,  merchants, 
etc.;  Alexander  R.  Boteler  was  a member  of  con- 
gress; Hezekiah  Boteler  served  in  the  Maryland 
legislature;  and  William  C.  Boteler,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  selected  to  assist  in  compil- 
ing the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  by  the  government  in  1S79  and  ap- 
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pointed  United  States  Surgeon  at  a post  on  the 
plains  under  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Boteler,  Dr.  William  E. 
Boteler,  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  physicians  of 
western  Maryland,  having  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Middletown,  Frederick  County,  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  He  is  descended  from  Capt.  Henry 
Boteler,  of  old  Elizabethtown  (now  Hagerstown) , 
Washington  County,  Md.,  who  recruited  a com- 
pany of  volunteers  and  marched  to  the  Jerseys  to 
the  assistance  of  General  Washington  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  This  family,  as  already  stated, 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  western  Maryland, 
their  residence,  “Park  Hall,”  near  “Elizabeth- 
town,” dating  back  to  1757,  when  this  beautiful 
section  was  still  a part  of  the  “forest  primeval” 
and  the  noble  red  man  wras  “monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed.” 

On  his  maternal  side  Dr.  Boteler  is  a great- 
nephew'  of  Hon.  Christopher  Hughes,  of  Balti- 
more, who  represented  this  country  at  various 
foreign  courts  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  of 
General  Armistead  and  Armstrong,  who  repulsed 
General  Ross  at  Fort  McHenry  in  1814;  and  of 
the  late  United  States  Senator  Anthony  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland,  and  J.  Hall  and  Richard  Pleasants, 
of  Baltimore. 

Dr.  William  Clarence  Boteler  w:as  born  in  Mid- 
dletown, Frederick  County,  Md.,  August  4,  1855. 
At  a very  early  age  he  evinced  a fondness  for 
books  and  literature,  and  his  father,  who  was 
then  a busy  physician,  encouraged  his  son’s  taste 
to  a very  liberal  degree.  His  primary  education 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  some  of  the  very  best 
private  instructors  in  western  Maryland.  When 
quite  young  he  entered  the  Freshman  class  of 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1873, 
and  there  applied  himself  for  three  years,  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  law.  In  1876,  however, 
he  undertook  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father  at  Middletown,  and  two 
years  later  graduated  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Maryland.  A year 
prior  to  graduation  he  was  made  assistant  to 
the  resident  physician  at  the  University  PIos- 
pital,  Baltimore,  and  clinical  assistant  to  Prof. 


J.  J.  Chisholm,  After  his  graduation  at  that  in- 
stitution, in  March,  1878,  he  became  one  of  the 
first  students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
the  class  of  Biology  under  Prof.  PL  Newell  Mar- 
tin, from  Cambridge,  England,  who  had  just 
been  elected  to  that  Department.  After  complet- 
ing this  special  course,  in  October,  187S,  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  enlisted  under  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, v/here  he  spent  six  months,  taking  a review 
course  of  his  whole  profession.  In  October, 
1879,  Secretary  Schurtz  appointed  him  Surgeon 
for  a United  States  Indian  agency  in  western 
Nebraska,  and  detailed  him  to  assist  Col.  Garrick 
Mallery,  of  the  United  States  army,  in  compiling 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  a scientific  government  series  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

Resigning  from  the  government  sendee  Dr. 
Boteler  located  temporarily  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
where  he  wras  elected  Professor  of  diseases  of 
the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  in  the  North- 
western Medical  College,  a position  that  he  held 
for  several  years.  In  1892,  his  health  having 
failed,  he  sold  his  practice  and  property  in  St. 
Joseph  and  spent  a part  of  a year  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Colo- 
rado, for  recuperation.  In  September,  1893,  he 
founded  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  City,  organizing  the  stock  com- 
pany and  empaneling  the  faculty.  He  vras  made 
its  first  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  diseases 
of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  a position 
which  he  held  until  the  ill  health  of  his  aged  fa- 
ther necessitated  his  return  to  Frederick  County, 
his  native  home. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Boteler  w'as  editor  of  the 
North  American  Medical  Review’,  a monthly 
medical  magazine  of  pow’er  and  influence  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  published  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  has  also  been  a contributor  to  leading 
literary  periodicals  of  the  country  and  several  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  added  by  him  to 
standard  medical  and  surgical  text-books,  notably 
to  the  International  Clinics  1898,  edited  by  Dr. 
Judson  Daland,  Philadelphia,  wherein  Dr.  Bote- 
ler shows  in  an  exhaustive  scientific  article  that 
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he  was  the  first  investigator  to  point  out  the 
Actual  Path  of  Transmission  of  Sympathetic  Oph- 
thalmia from  one  eye  to  the  other;  and  the  Path 
of  Transmission  of  Trophic  or  Salutary  Ocular 
Reflexes  from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Though  he 
strictly  limits  his  professional  work  to  diseases 
of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  one  of  his 
“fads”  has  been  passing  examinations  before  the 
Medical  Examining  Boards  of  different  states 
where  occasion  called  him,  and  he  now  holds 
diplomas  or  certificates  from  the  Boards  of  Mon- 
tana, Missouri,  Maryland,  South  Dakota  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  surgical  literature  Dr.  Boteler  is  credited 
with  having  been  the  first  surgeon  to  have  re- 
moved successfully  a large  brain  tumor  (Hydro- 
Meningocele  containing  Eneephalocele)  from  the 
human  brain,  saving  the  life  of  an  eleven-month- 
old  babe  of  Charles  Sadtler,  at  Scotland,  S.  Dak. 
He  also  performed  the  third  successful  operation 
recorded  for  the  removal  of  Glioma,  a cancerous 
eye  tumor,  generally  a disease  of  infancy  and 
fatal  in  its  consequences.  This  operation  was 
performed  in  1892  upon  a child  of  John  Town- 
send, of  Centralia,  Kan.  The  doctor  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  scientific  investigations  tending  to 
show  that  Harvey’s  theories  as  to  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  are  not  correct;  papers  and  proofs 
relating  to  the  same  will  be  published  in  a short 
time.  As  an  Oculist  and  Aurist,  etc.,  Dr.  Boteler 
has  not  more  than  a superior  anywhere.  His 
excellent  educational  advantages  as  the  subtra- 
tum  of  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  a busy 
practice  make  up  now  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  a skilled  expert.  He  has  performed  the  diffi- 
cult operations  for  the  removal  of  cataract  and 
the  correction  of  cross  eye,  several  thousand 
times,  making  him  not  only  dextrous,  but  abso- 
lutely safe,  qualities  much  to  be  desired  in  such 
very  delicate  work.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Medical  Association  and  the  Kansas 
City  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  also  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Key  Monument 
Association,  the  degree  of  Honor  and  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution. 

At  a very  early  age  Dr.  Boteler  had  made  a 


success  of  his  practice  as  an  Oculist  and  Aurist 
and  had  acquired  a competency.  This  was  due 
to  his  skill  and  an  unusual  combination  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  business  judgment.  He 
has  a gratifying  practice  in  Frederick  and  the 
surrounding  counties  of  his  native  home.  He 
diversifies  his  leisure  time  by  participation  in 
public  affairs  and  is  said  to  have  been  selected  by 
Hon.  Lyman  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  his  Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  in  March, 
1897,  but-  waived  the  occupancy  of  the  office  in 
behalf  of  another  candidate  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  President.  In  June,  1898,  he  was  elected 
to  head  the  delegation  of  representatives  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Maryland  in  the 
meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Republican 
Clubs  at  Omaha.  As  an  orator  he  signalized 
himself  by  a remarkable  oration  entitled  “Mar- 
velous Maryland,”  delivered  before  a meeting  of 
the  Frederick  County  Farmers’  Institute  in  Au- 
gust, 1897.  By  many  of  his  hearers  it  was  said 
“He  set  everybody  wild  with  state  patriotism.” 
In  1886  Dr.  Boteler  married  Katie,  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
and  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  George  W.  Mc- 
Crary, of  Iowa,  one  of  the  most  prominent  jurists 
and  public  men  of  this  country.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  bright  and  promising  boys  and 
girls. 


OL.  TILMAN  THOMAS  HERSPERGER, 
a retired  farmer  of  Frederick,  has  had  a life 
^ replete  with  adventure  and  widely  diversi- 
fied experiences,  the  narration  of  some  of  which 
will  prove  of  much  interest  to  those  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His  large  fortune 
was  acquired  by  him  in  the  west,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  mining,,  dealing  in  cattle  and  freight- 
ing and  ranching.  In  short,  few  of  the  enter- 
prises in  vogue  on  the  Pacific  slope  during  the 
years  of  his  stay  there  were  not  tried  by  him, 
and,  in  everything  to  which  he  turned  his  at- 
tention he  appeared  to  be  blessed  with  suc- 
cess. His  knowledge  of  men,  his  keenness  in 
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business  ventures  and  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise were  accountable  for  his  prosperity,  and, 
though  he  now  looks  back  to  those  days  of 
arduous  toil  with  wonder  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  has  undergone,  he  still  counts  them 
among  the  pleasantest  years  of  his  life. 

Born  November  22,  1S24,  our  subject  is  a son 
of  Henry  Hersperger,  being  his  fifth  child. 
The  latter  was  a native  of  Frederick  County, 
and  was  always  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  Middletown  Valley.  He  served  as 
a justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a Whig  in  pol- 
itics. He  was  a man  of  literary  tastes,  and 
was  a great  student  for  his  times.  He  was  born 
in  1797,  died  in  1856,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Jefferson.  His  father  was  likewise 
a farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Jefferson,  and  gave 
the  ground  on  which  is  now  located  the  Re- 
formed Church  Cemetery,  to  the  people  of  that 
denomination  thereabouts.  It  is  believed  that 
he  was  a member  of  said  church,  and  that  the 
family  originated  in  Germany  over  a century 
and  a-half  ago.  The  wife  of  Henry’  Hersper- 
ger was  a Miss  Julia  Ann  Scott  in  her  girl- 
hood. She  was  born  on  South  Market  street, 
Frederick,  and  died  in  the  town  of  Broad  Run, 
in  this  county,  her  remains  being  then  placed 
in  the  cemetery  at  Jefferson.  She  was  a relative 
of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  of  Mexican  war  fame. 
Of  her  several  children,  William  was  a teacher  in 
early  life,  later  becoming  a farmer.  He  was  a 
very  successful  raiser  of  bees  and  devoted  his  last 
years  to  that  enterprise  largely.  During  the  war 
he  organized  a military  company,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  the  captain.  His  death  occurred 
when  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  Oliver  is 
deceased.  Henry  C.  graduated  from  Mercers- 
burg  College  (as  did  also  William) , and  was 
then  a teacher  for  a time,  but  ultimately  became 
a farmer,  and  has  lived  in  Kentucky  for  years. 
Oliver  went  to  the  state  just  mentioned,  in  his 
youth,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Texas,  where  he 
was  elected  county  surveyor,  and,  while  occu- 
pied in  the  duties  of  his  office,  died  with  “swamp 
fever.’’  Aaron  is  carrying  on  his  farm  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.  Harriet  married  Abram 
Willard,  of  this  county,  and  both  are  now  de- 


ceased. Mary  became  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Knode, 
an  artist  of  this  count}’,  and  she  died  in  1896. 
Elizabeth  married  William  Barricli,  of  Middle- 
town,  and  has  passed  to  the  silent  land.  Melinda, 
also  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  James  Smith,  of 
Kentucky.  Sarah  is  a resident  of  Texas;  Julia 
is  the  widow  of  Martin  Shafer,  who  was  a farmer 
near  Burkittsville.  Amanda  is  Mrs.  Isaac  Hough, 
of  Virginia. 

Col.  T.  T.  Hersperger  was  educated  in  private 
schools,  and  remained  at  home  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority.  In  1850  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  water  route,  and,  lauding  in  San 
Francisco,  paid  $2  for  the  first  meal  that 
he  had  there.  He  left  at  once  for  Sacramento, 
and  thence  went  to  Marysville,  and  from  there  to 
the  mines,  where  he  began  mining.  During 
1S51  and  1852  he  was  interested  in  mining, 
being  one  of  three  men  who  worked  together 
and  shared  the  proceeds.  They  turned  aside  the 
river,  and  mined  according  to  the  system  of  rock- 
ers. Seeing  that  more  money  was  to  be  made  by 
the  transportation  of  goods,  our  subject  bought 
some  mules  in  1853,  and  for  three  or  four  years 
freighted  merchandise.  Next  he  bought  and 
carried  on  a feed  stable  for  a period,  and  also  pur- 
chased a ranch.  In  1856  he  bought  and  sold 
cattle  for  an  old  school  friend,  whose  ranch  was 
near  General  Sutter’s  home  on  the  Sacramento 
River.  The  next  year,  having  more  than  $10,- 
000  in  cash,  he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
invested  in  cattle,  which  he  drove  to  Sutter 
County.  This  stock  he  purchased  at  about  $12 
a head,  and  sold  for  perhaps  six  times  as  much. 
At  length  he  became  concerned  in  the  business  of 
raising  grain,  and,  having  bought  a large  ranch, 
grew  as  high  as  twenty  thousand  bushels.  His 
first  ranch  brought  him  $20,000  cash  when  he 
sold  it,  and  the  one  last  mentioned  was  only’ 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  first  one,  on  the 
Sacramento  River: 

In  1S69  the  longing  for  home  and  friends  in- 
duced the  colonel  to  return,  especially  as  the 
new  overland  railroad  was  in  running  order  by 
that  time.  He  bought  a good  farm  in  this  por- 
tion of  Maryland,  and  in  1875  purchased  one  in 
Montgomery’  County,  Md.  F'or  the  past  five 
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years  lie  lias  made  his  home  in  Frederick,  and 
rents  his  farms.  Politically  he  has  always  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket,  though,  with  one  excep- 
tion, he  has  never  held  any  kind  of  public  office. 
The  exception  was  while  he  was  in  California, 
when  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  gov- 
ernor, through  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
General  Winn.  Religiously  he  belongs  to  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  first  wife  of  Colonel  Hersperger,  whom  he 
married  in  1S61,  was  Emma,  daughter  of  General 
Winn.  She  died  in  California.  Later  he  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Col.  John  B.  Thomas,  of  this 
state.  Her  death  occurred  in  Frederick,  and  of 
their  two  children  one  is  deceased.  The  other, 
Tilman  Thomas,  Jr.,  is  attending  the  high  school 
here  and  is  about  seventeen  years  old.  The 
ladyr  who  now  bears  the  name  of  our  subject 
was  formerly'  Miss  Helen  K.  Scholl,  whose 
father,  DennisScholI,  was  in  business  in  Frederick 
for  a few  years.  This  marriage  was  solemnized 
January  22,  1891,  and  they'  have  a bright  little 
son,  William  Scholl  by  name. 


UDGE  JOHN  ALEXANDER  LYNCH  was 
born  near  the  village  of  Jefferson,  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  October  3,  1825.  His  father, 
William  Lynch,  u’as  born  near  the  same  place 
February'  15,  1788,  and  died  near  the  place  of  his 
birth  on  the  19th  of  August,  1857.  He  repre- 
sented his  native  county  in  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  three  times.  The  mother  of  John  A. 
Lynch  was  Eliza  Boteler  in  maidenhood,  born 
near  the  village  of  Weverton,  Washington 
County,  Md.,  February  10,  1797,  and  died  in 
Frederick  County,  near  the  village  of  Jefferson,  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1832.  His  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfathers  were  both  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the 
country  schools  near  his  early  home,  and  at  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg.  While  he  did 
not  graduate  at  this  institution,  the  degree  of 


A.  M.  was  subsequently  conferred  upon  him. 
Delicate  health  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  col- 
lege in  the  early  part  of  1847;  he  then  went  to 
the  state  of  Alabama,  remaining  there  nearly' 
two  years,  teaching  school  part  of  the  time. 
In  August,  1849,  he  returned  to  Frederick  Coun- 
ty much  improved  in  health  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  city  of  Frederick, 
m the  office  of  Montjoy  B.  Luekett.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1851,  and  at 
once  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Frederick 
City,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  state’s  attorney'  for  this 
county  and  was  re-elected  in  1859,  filling  the 
office  for  two  terms.  He  was  associate  judge  of 
the  sixth  judicial  circuit  of  the  state,  being  elected 
in  1867,  and  held  the  office  thirty  years.  The 
legislature  of  the  state,  by’  special  act,  with  almost 
literal  unanimity,  had  suspended  the  disability' 
of  age  for  two  years  to  enable  him  to  serve  out 
his  term.  On  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
complimentary  banquets  wrere  given  him  by  the 
bar  of  Montgomery'  County'  and  by'  the  bar  and 
citizens  of  Frederick,  irrespective  of  profession  or 
trade.  He  has  ahvays  been  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession and  won  for  himself  distinguished  posi- 
tions and  high  honors  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench. 
He  has  gained  throughout  the  state  of  Maryland 
a reputation  for  just  and  able  decisions  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law.  Fie  is  a very 
active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  having  joined  in  1S49,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  grand  lodge  of  Maryland.  He  is  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  a Knight  Templar  and  has 
been,  eminent  commander.  Lynch  Lodge,  the 
junior  lodge  in  Frederick,  was  named  in  his 
honor.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  has 
taken  a very  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  na- 
tive county.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  wherein  he  is  a member  and 
vestryman  and  invariably  a representative  of  the 
parish  in  church  conventions. 

November  17,  1856,  Judge  Lynch  married 
Isabella  C.  Beckenbaugh,  of  Frederick  City'.  He 
is  a director  in  the  Fredericktown  Savings  In- 
stitution and  the  Central  National  Bank — two  of 
the  oldest  monetary  institutions  in  the  city.  He 
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is  also  president  of  the  Frederick  County  Histor- 
ical Society.  Few  men,  after  a lifetime  of  serv- 
ice such  as  his,  have  to  such  an  extent  the 
unqualified  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire 
county,  regardless  of  politics  or  creed.  His  chief 
characteristics  which  endear  him  to  those  among 
whom  he  has  spent  his  life  are  a simple  kindness 
of  heart  and  an  absolute  devotion  to  his  duty,  re- 
gardless of  influence  or  effect  upon  himself. 

- >•  i : 

AN  B.  OSLER,  a prominent  business  man 
and  substantial  citizen  of  the  thriving  town 
of  Thurmont,  Frederick  County,  is  en- 
titled to  be  termed  a self-made  man.  Commenc- 
ing his  business  career  without  capital  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  from  the  battlefields  of  the 
south,  he  persevered  until  he  had  amassed  a snug 
little  fortune,  which  he  then  invested  in  the  bank- 
ing institution  with  which  he  has  since  been  con- 
nected. It  was  in  March,  1SS9,  that  the  present 
firm  of  Birely  & Osier  was  established,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
by  them  has  steadily  increased. 

Mr.  Osier  is  a native  of  Thurmont,  his  birth 
having  occurred  January  21,  1840.  His  father, 
Reuben  Osier,  who  was  of  English  descent,  was 
likewise  born  in  this  district  and  stood  high  in 
the  community  in  which  his  whole  life  was  spent. 
He  was  a tinsmith  by  trade,  and  made  a generous 
livelihood  for  himself  and  family  in  this  voca- 
tion, In  all  local  affairs  he  took  commendable 
interest  and  pride,  aiding  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment and  progress.  For  twelve  years  he  served 
as  the  postmaster  of  this  town,  giving  general 
satisfaction  and  always  striving  to  meet  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  public.  He  used  his 
franchise  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party,  but 
was  not  a politician  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  Religiously  he  was  connected  with  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  being  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  temperance  cause,  he  was  associated 
with  the  society  of  Sons  of  Temperance.  Death 
put  an  end  to  his  happy  and  useful  life  in  1882, 


when  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Two  of 
his  brothers,  George  and  William,  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  while  the  Civil  war  was  in  progress, 
and  were  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  brave 
lives  in  defense  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Their 
father,  Peola  Osier,  was  a resident  of  this  section 
in  his  early  manhood,  but  later  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  some  years  afterward  to  Missouri. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Miss  Catherine 
Gilbert  in  her  girlhood,  a daughter  of  John  Gil- 
bert, who  was  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  a 
hotel.  She  died  in  her  early  married  life,  in 
1854.  Of  her  children,  Charles  G.  H.  died  in 
Omaha  in  early  days;  George  F.,  a tinsmith  by 
trade,  went  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  when  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  at  which  time  that  now  large  and 
progressive  city  was  a small  village;  Jacob  Mark- 
wood  was  formerly  engaged  in  dentistry  in  Phil- 
adelphia; John  P.  was  drowned  at  the  age  of 
four  years;  .Sophia  died  when  in  her  eighteenth 
year;  Arbelin,  unmarried,  lives  in  Baltimore;  and 
two  children  died  in  infancy. 

Van  B.  Osier  acquired  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  district,  and  learned  the  tin- 
smith's trade  from  his  father  in  his  youth.  He 
had  just  attained  his  majority  at  the  time  that 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  enlist  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  He  became  a private  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  Maryland  Volunteers,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Horn.  The  young  patriot  served  faith- 
fully for  three  long  years,  taking  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness  and  many  others,  or  some 
of  the  chief  campaigns  of  the  war.  His  'services 
no  longer  needed,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
in  June,  1865.  He  reached  home  upon  Sunday, 
and  the  following  morning  resumed  his  former 
employment.  The  energy  and  enterprise  which 
are  among  his  strong  characteristics  brought 
their  reward  and  ere  many  years  had  rolled  away 
he  was  numbered  with  the  strong  financiers  of 
this  section.  Three  years  after,  he  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Birely,  had  started  a banking  busi- 
ness upon  a small  scale,  and  in  a very  unpreten- 
tious little  store  they  had  succeeded  so  well  that 
they  erected  an  imposing-looking  structure,  well 
worthy  of  a town  many  times  as  large  as  this. 
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When  the  Thurmont  Water  Company  was  or- 
ganized he  was  very  influential  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  has  been  president  of  the  concern  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Osier  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
He  is  an  aggressive  worker  in  the  temperance 
cause,  and  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  local  op- 
tion law.  Politically  he  is  a Republican.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
Sunday-school,  and  his  influence  is  always  to  be 
found  upon  the  side  of  righteousness. 

In  1868  he  married  Miss  May  E.  Rouzer, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  own  cousin  of  Colonel 
Rouzer.  Mrs.  Osier  died  in  October,  1897,  and 
the  eldest  daughter,  Margaret  C.,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  the  higher  branches  in  Lutherville  Col- 
lege, is  her  father’s  house-keeper.  The  family 
have  a very  pleasant  and  attractive  home  on 
Main  street.  Julia  C.,  the  second  daughter,  is 
taking  a course  for  a diploma  as  a trained  nurse 
in  a Philadelphia  hospital.  Alice  H.  is  a student 
in  the  local  high  school.  Charles  H.,  the  only 
son,  is  a graduate  of  the  Eaton  & Burdette  Com- 
mercial College  of  Baltimore,  and  also  received 
a thorough  education  at  Gettysburg  College. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  progressive  young  merchants 
of  Thurmont  and  occupies  the  store  room  in  the 
bank  building. 


HENRY  COBLENTZ,  a well  and  favorably 
known  citizen  of  the  Middletown  Valle)’,  is 
entitled  to  be  called  a self-made  man,  for  he 
has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and 
has  fought  the  battle  of  life  unassisted  by  others. 
Starting  out  in  early  manhood  without  capital 
and  otdy  a pair  of  strong  and  willing  hands,  di- 
rected by  a bright,  energetic  mind,  he  gradually 
won  victories  over  adverse  circumstances  and  is 
to-day  a man  of  wealth  and  prominence  in  the 
community  where  he  has  dwelt  during  his  entire 
life. 

Born  July  7,  1821,  on  the  old  homestead  owned 


by  his  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  (Wildes)  Cob- 
lentz,  not  far  from  his  present  home,  our  subject 
passed  his  boyhood  in  this  fertile  valley  of  Fred- 
erick County.  His  father  was  not  only  an  agri- 
culturist, but  a blacksmith  as  well,  and  was  fore- 
most in  the  early  development  of  this  region. 
He  was  boru  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  un- 
der Captain  Marlowe.  He  was  a Whig  in  poli- 
tics. A member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he 
gave  material  assistance  at  the  time  that  the 
church  in  Middletown  w’as  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  his  means  were  always  liberally 
bestowed  upon  the  poor.  He  departed  this  life 
in  1865,  when  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His 
widow,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years, 
w as  a daughter  of  George  Peter  Wildes,  a farmer 
of  this  section.  John  and  Elizabeth  Coblentz  had 
but  two  children,  Henry  and  Cornelia  Ann 
Maria.  The  latter  married  Andrew’  Wachter,  of 
Utica  Mills,  Md.  The  paternal  grandfather  of 
our  subject  wTas  Jacob  Coblentz,  an  early  settler 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  foremost  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  his  day. 

Henry  Coblentz  became  a thorough  and  prac- 
tical farmer  under  the  direction  of  his  wfise  father 
before  he  had  reached  his  majority.  His  educa- 
tion was  such  as  was  offered  in  the  district  schools 
of  the  period,  and  to  this  he  has  since  added  gen- 
eral knowledge  gained  in  the  rough  school  of  ex- 
perience. He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
shoemaker’s  trade  just  before  he  left  home  to 
strike  out  for  himself,  and  followed  this  calling 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  w’hile  he  was  a young 
man.  He  then  turned  his  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  farming  and  at  the  same  time  oper- 
ated a threshing  machine  during  the  season  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  then  purchased  the  fine 
farm  which  he  now’  cultivates,  but  which  then 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  well-kept  and  im- 
proved homestead  of  to-day,  as  the  land  was 
then  heavily  covered  with  underbrush  and  woods. 
He  cleared  the  place,  put  up  needed  buildings 
and  made  of  it  a model  farm.  During  the  Civil 
war  Mr.  Coblentz  was  a strong  sympathizer  with 
the  Union  cause,  and  since  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  he  has  given  it  his  earnest 
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support.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Grange  Association  for  years  and  takes  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  journals.  1 1 is  homestead  is 

styled  “Tyler”  and  is  located  about  two  miles 
from  Middletown. 

I11  April,  1841,  Mr.  Coblentz  married  Miss 
Melinda  A.  Putman,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliz- 
abeth Ann  Putman,  of  Jackson  District.  The 
father  was  a blacksmith  by  trade,  and  in  his  later 
years  was  occupied  in  tilling  the  soil.  lie  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
held  various  official  positions  in  the  congregation. 
He  died  when  in  his  eightieth  year  and  his  wife 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mrs.  Coblentz  ad- 
heres to  the  faith  in  which  she  was  reared,  while 
our  subject  is  identified  with  the  Reformed 
Church.  For  some  years  he  has  been  an  elder 
in  the  church  and  his  influence  is  always  upon 
the  side  of  morality,  good  government  and  right- 
eousness. As  the}'  have  not  been  blessed  with 
children,  our  worthy  subject  and  wife  have  taken 
into  their  hearts  and  home  two  little  girls  and 
two  boys,  whom  they  have  cared  for  with  all  of 
a parent’s  tender  love.  One  of  these  died  in  early 
manhood.  Catherine  Fisher  is  now  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Smith;  Hezekiah  D.  Summers  married 
Annie  R.  Delander;  and  Julia  M.  Putman,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Coblentz’  brother,  is  still  with 
her  foster  parents. 


ILLIAM  LUTHER  DUVALL,  a well-to- 
do  contractor  and  builder  of  the  city  of 
Frederick,  is  a native  of  this  place,  his 
birth  having  occurred  here  about  sixty  years 
ago.  He  has  always  been  a patriotic  citizen, 
taking  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
country  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  development  and  success  of  his  own  commu- 
nity. Fie  is  entitled  to  be  termed  a self-made 
man,  as  he  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes and  has  been  entirely  self-reliant  since  he 
arrived  at  his  majority.  Many  of  the  finest  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  in  this  city  and  county 


stand  as  monuments  to  his  skill  and  workmanship 
and  wherever  he  is  known  he  bears  a reputation 
second  to  none  for  fidelity  to  contract,  promptness 
and  reliability  in  everything  in  general. 

William  T.  Duvall,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  also  a native  of  this  county,  and  in  early 
manhood  learned  the  weaver’s  trade,  which  he 
followed  for  a number  of  years.  He  then  went 
into  the  sand  business  in  Frederick.  He  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mountivue  Hos- 
pital, which  position  he  held  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent 
of  the  cemetery.  Politically  he  was  first  a Whig 
and  later  a Republican,  and  fraternally  he  was 
connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Order  of 
Red  Men.  A valued  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  he  held  an  official  position  at  various 
times  and  was  a liberal  contributor  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church.  He  was  a son  of  Marsh 
M.  Duvall,  who  was  a farmer  of  this  county,  and 
was  a descendant  of  a family  who  originally  came 
to  America  from  Germany,  settling  at  first  in 
Pennsylvania  and  ultimately  drifting  here.  Will- 
iam T.  Duvall  died  in  1880  and  was  survived  un- 
til 1S93  by  his  devoted  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
had  been  Rebecca  Staub.  Both  were  buried  in 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  Mrs.  Duvall  was  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Staub,  who  was  a chair  manu- 
facturer in  the  Keystone  state.  William  Duvall 
and  wife  had  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Julia  Ash- 
baugli,  and  Harriett,  who  died  when  sixteen  years 
old;  and  three  of  their  sons  died  in  childhood  or 
infancy. 

Our  subject  was  born  in  1S3S  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  started  out  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood,  having  previously  learned  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade  with  Mr.  F'razier,  with  whom  he  was 
employed  for  some  four  years.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  years  during  the  war,  when  he  fur- 
nished supplies  of  various  kinds  to  the  govern- 
ment, buying  and  selling  to  the  authorities,  he 
has  always  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  work- 
ing at  his  trade  as  a carpenter  and  builder. 
Among  the  many  fine  structures  which  we  might 
mention  as  specimens  of  his  handiwork  are  the 
Citizens’  National  Bank,  the  Lutheran  Church, 
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the  Reformed  Church  parsonage,  the  Castle  bus- 
iness house,  etc.  In  the  course  of  a year  Mr. 
Duvall  gives  employment  to  a number  of  men 
and  is  kept  very  busy  indeed.  He  is  a Democrat 
in  his  political  opinions  and  is  associated  with 
the  Order  of  Red  Men.  Pie  has  never  been  de- 
sirous of  holding  public  positions,  as  he  finds  his 
time  fully  occupied  and  is,  moreover,  retiring  and 
quiet  in  disposition. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Duvall  and  family  on  South 
Market  street  is  a very  comfortable  modern  resi- 
dence, it  having  been  built  by  Mr.  Duvall  a few 
years  ago.  In  i860  he  married  Mary  A.  Hilton, 
daughter  of  Plenry  K.  Plilton,  of  this  city.  Their 
eldest  son,  William  H.,  who  was  a machinist  and 
a most  promising  young  man,  died  in  1896. 
Charles  A.,  the  second  son,  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  business  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
•work  since  boyhood.  Margaret  Rebecca  is  an 
accomplished  music  teacher  and  has  given  much 
time  and  study  to  this  charming  art.  She  lives 
with  her  parents  and  is  well  received  in  the  best 
society  of  Frederick,  her  talent  being  duly  recog- 
nized. The  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  are  great  workers  in  its  various  de- 
partments of  usefulness. 


ACOB  SHAFT'.  Many  of  the  older  resi- 
dents of  Jefferson  District,  F'rederick  County, 
recall  this  worthy  pioneer  of  this  section  with 
feelings  of  profound  respect  and  love,  for,  though” 
he  was  called  to  his  reward  many  decades  ago, 
the  influence  he  exerted  for  good  in  his  day  and 
generation  is  not  forgotten.  For  years  he  was  a 
pillar  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  giving  generously 
to  the  support  of  its  work,  and  in  practical  and 
material  ways  manifesting  his  high  regard  for  the 
spreading  of  righteousness. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Shaft'  occurred  in  Frederick 
County  about  1770,  prior  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  United  States.  He  was  of 
German  descent,  and  acquired  a general  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  English  and  German  languages. 


The  schools  of  his  boyhood  in  this  region  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  children  were  taught 
chiefly  by  private  tutors.  Such  education  as  he 
possessed  was  the  result  of  his  own  persevering 
study  and  the  reading  of  the  few  good  books 
which  then  constituted  the  library  of  a family. 
Following  the  example  of  a long  line  of  sturdy 
sires,  he  gave  his  energies  to  agriculture  from  his 
youth,  and  by  industry  and  well-directed  efforts 
became  quite  well-off  ere  he  had  reached  his 
prime.  He-owned  several  finely  improved  and 
fertile  farms  in  Jefferson  District,  one  of  these,  his 
home  place,  being  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Jefferson.  He  was  a believer  in  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  but  was  never  an  aspir- 
ant to  public  office.  Death  put  an  end  to  his 
busy  and  useful  life  when  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  in  1S43. 

About  the  year  1800  Mr.  Shaff  had  married 
Miss  Margaret  Weaver,  whose  father  was  Henry 
Weaver,  a successful  farmer  of  this  county.  Mrs. 
Shaff  survived  her  husband  for  several  years,  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  silent  land  in  1853.  They 
were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  six  sons  and 
six  daughters,  whom  they  reared  in  a judicious 
and  careful  manner,  with  due  regard  to  the  great 
responsibility  devolving  upon  them  in  training 
the  youthful  minds  opening  out  under  their  influ- 
ence. Of  that  large  and  happy  family  circle, 
(eleven  of  whom  lived  to  a good  old  age)  but 
three  remain.  George,  who  was  a farmer,  mar- 
ried and  LefLa -family  to  mourn  his  loss.  Jacob 
and  John  both  went  to  the  west  and  there  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  avocations  until  dgath 
claimed  them.  Daniel,  who  never  married,  lived 
on  the  old  homestead  formerly  the  property  of 
his  father,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  July 
12,  1S90,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  left  all  of  his 
property,  including  the  farm  and  some  real  estate 
in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  to  his  surviving  sisters. 
Samuel,  who  had  settled  in  Indiana,  carried  on  a 
farm  there  until  his  death.  Elizabeth  became 
the  wife  of  William  Maught,  of  this  county,  and 
died  some  years  ago.  Julia  Ann  and  Margaret 
died  when  in  girlhood.  Sarah,  who  married  Jacob 
Stine,  a farmer  of  this  county,  is  still  living.  Cath- 
erine and  Sarah  have  never  married,  and  they  con- 
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tinued  to  make  their  home  on  the  old  farm  in 
this  district  until  1862,  when  they  removed  to  the 
village.  Here  they  have  long  been  honored  and 
respected  citizens,  being  identified  with  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  as  have  been  all  the  other  members 
of  their  family.  They  have  considerable  property, 
and  have  shown  excellent  judgment  in  their  in- 
vestments, and  in  the  management  of  their  funds, 
They  are  ladies  of  good  education  and  general 
attainments,  and  their  leisure  time,  when  not 
given  to  the  visiting  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  is 
spent  in  reading  and  study.  They  are  well  posted 
upon  all  of  the  current  events  of  the  da}-,  and  are 
entertaining  hostesses  and  conversationalists. 
They  have  hosts  of  sincere  friends  in  this  com- 
munity and  are  eminently  deserving  of  the  love 
and  respect  which  are  theirs  in  unstinted  measure. 


qJEORGE  W.  CRUM,  M.  D.  A man  who 
faithfully  performed  every  duty,  whose 
whole  life  was  a daily  repetition  of  good 
works,  of  kindly  ministry  to  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, of  aid  and  encouragement  to  those  in  trouble, 
of  sympathy  and  timely  consolation  to  mourning 
ones — such  is  the  history,  in  brief,  of  the  loved 
and  honored  physician  whose  name  begins  this 
slight  tribute  to  his  genuine  worth.  Few,  indeed, 
leave  such  memories  behind  them  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  lay  down  their  earthly  work,  nor 
is  it  the  portion  of  many  to  be  enabled  to  success- 
fully labor  at  their  chosen  vocation  for  three- 
score years  uninterruptedly.  Dr.  Crum  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  oldest  physician  in  years  of  act- 
ual practice  in  Frederick  County  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  fame  was  not  merely  local,  for  he 
was  called  into  consultation  far  and  wide,  his 
judgment  and  experience  being  counted  of  ines- 
timable value  in  complicated  cases. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Henry  Crum,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  his  birth  occurring  the  year 
that  the  American  colonies  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  mother  country.  Dr.  Crum  came 
to  Frederick  County  at  an  early  day,  and  pur- 


chased a tract  of  land  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Jefferson.  This  property,  which 
he  greatly  improved  and  cultivated  for  main- 
years,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  our 
subject,  who,  in  turn,  owned  the  place.  Henry 
Crurn  departed  this  life  in  1S46,  loved  and  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him.  His  wife  was  a 
Miss  Hoffman,  of  one  of  the  old  Frederick  County 
families.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and 
six  daughters,  not  one  of  whom  survive.  They 
all  married  and  settled  down  to  pass  their  lives 
in  this  region,  and  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crum  was  born  in  iSri  on  the 
oid  homestead  just  mentioned,  and  with  his  broth- 
er and  sisters  grew  to  maturity  there.  With 
them  he  laid  the  foundations  of  later  knowledge 
in  the  primitive  district  schools,  and  subsequently 
if  was  his  privilege  to  enter  the  celebrated  old 
Frederick  College  as  a student  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  He  early  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  healing  the  sick,  and 
in  due  time  was  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  village  he  began  his  noble  mis- 
sion, and  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  years 
spent  in  Washington  County,  his  life  was  spent 
here.  He  purchased  the  old  homestead,  which 
property  is  now  managed  and  owned  by  his  son, 
George  W.,  Jr.,  elsewhere  represented  in  this 
volume.  For  many  years  he  held  official  positions 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Jefferson  and  gave 
liberally  to  its  maintenance.  Politically  lie  was 
first  a Whig  and  later  a Republican.  Being  blessed 
with  a vigorous  constitution  he  was  active  in 
body  and  mind  to  the  last,  long  after  most  men 
of  his  age  had  succumbed  to  the  hand  of  time. 
He  entered  into  rest  March  15,  1S96. 

The  loved  wife,  friend  and  companion  of  Dr. 
Crum  for  forty-five  years  survives  him,  and  is  now 
making  her  home  in  the  village  of  Jefferson.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Susan  Remsberg,  her  parents 
having  been  Sebastian  and  Eva  (Feaster)  Rems- 
berg. The  former  was  a well-to-do  farmer  of  this 
district,  his  home  being  about  two  miles  from  the 
village.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crum  were  married  in  1S51, 
and  five  children  came  to  brighten  their  happy 
home.  Dr.  Henry,  the  eldest,  married  Emma  Long 
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and  had  one  child.  He  was  a graduate  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
took  up  his  father’s  practice.  He  was  succeeding 
remarkably  well,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
was  most  promising,  but  death  wrote  “finis” 
across  his  life  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year.  George  \V.,  previously  mentioned,  is  the 
next  in  order  of  birth.  Dr.  Charles  William, 
married  a Miss  Ritchie,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
recently  a professor  in  the  Woman’s  College  in 
Frederick.  Kate  became  the  wife  of  Alpheus 
Thomas.  Annie  married  Edward  Herring,  a 
farmer  of  this  section.  Mrs.  Susan  Crum  is 
quietly  and  happily  spending  her  declining 
years  in  her  pleasant  two-story  brick  residence  in 
Jefferson.  She  has  hosts  of  warm  friends,  who 
delight  to  listen  to  her  interesting  stories  of 
other  days,  and  with  both  the  young  and  old  she 
is  very  popular.  She  has  eight  grandchildren, 
who  are  very  fond  of  her,  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  she  loves  to  have  them  visit  her  quite  as 
much  as  they  do. 


SBURY  H.  HUNT.  No  one  in  the  city  of 
Frederick  is  held  in  higher  honor  and  uni- 
versal esteem  than  this  worthy  old  citizen, 
whose  life  almost  spans  this  wonderful  century, 
as  he  was  born  July  21 , 181 1.  He  has  witnessed 
great  changes  in  this,  his  native  city,  and  has 
been  foremost  at  all  times  and  in  every  possible 
manner  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  her  best  in- 
terests. For  over  sixty  years  he  has  been  a 
trustee  and  official  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  the  faith  of  which  denomination  he 
was  brought  up  from  a child. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Job  Hunt,  a 
native  of  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  born  in  July, 
1785.  He  became  a resident  of  this  city  in  his 
young  manhood,  and  for  a number  of  years  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  foundry  business,  and 
turning  out  brass  and  copper  work.  He  died 
when  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  In  the 
Methodist  Church  he  was  one  of  the  honored 


early  members,  and  in  local  enterprises  he  was 
always  prominent.  His  brother,  Jesse  Hunt,  was 
a leader  in  the  political  world;  served  as  mayor 
of  Baltimore;  was  in  the  legislature  and  congress 
and  was  city  registrar  in  the  Oriole  city.  He 
was  president  of  the  Eutaw'  Savings  Bank.  His 
father,  Job  Hunt,  Sr.,  wras  a native  of  England, 
and  was  an  early'  settler  of  this  state,  coming 
from  Talbot  County  to  Green  Springs  Valley, 
Baltimore  County'',  in  1761.  His  brother,  Samuel, 
became  an  extensive  farmer  of  Talbot  County'. 
Mayorjesse  Hunt  established  the  harness  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore  which  has  ever  since  been  car- 
ried on  by  some  of  the  family,  and  at  present  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  nephews  of  our  subject,  sons  of 
his  brother,  Samuel  Hunt.  The  mother  of 
Asbury  H.  Hunt  was  a Miss  Mary  Ann  Boyd  in 
her  girlhood.  Her  father  was  a native  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  a highly  esteemed  merchant  of 
Frederick.  Elizabeth  FI.,  one  of  her  daughters, 
lived  in  the  home  of  our  subject  for  over  forty 
years,  and  when  death  claimed  her,  in  September, 
1897,  it  was  a very'  hard  blow  for  him  to  bear. 

A.  H.  Hunt  wras  a lad  of  but  twelve  years 
when  his  father  died,  and  three  years  later  he  be- 
came a clerk  in  a store  in  this  city'.  He  had  re- 
ceived a good  education,  and  was  a student  in  the 
old  Frederick  College.  In  1833  he  started  out 
in  an  independent  career,  and  from  that  time 
until  he  retired  from  active  cares  a few'  years  ago 
he  was  numbered  among  the  substantial  and  en- 
ergetic business  men  of  this  place.  Nor  did  he 
retire  until  after  he  had  passed  threescore  and 
ten  years,  for  he  was  of  too  active  and  industrious 
a nature  to  desire  to  rest  in  idleness  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood,  as  so  many  seek  to  do  nowadays. 
His  life  has  been  characterized  by  sterling  integ- 
rity and  love  for  the  right,  the  true,  the  pure  and 
the  just.  He  has  never  sought  public  office, 
though  often  urged  to  do  so.  In  politics  he  has 
been  a Whig  and  a Republican,  and  during  the 
Civil  wrar  was  a decided  Union  man.  For  years 
he  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow',  and  passed  through 
all  the  chairs.  Fora  man  of  his  years  he  is  re- 
markably well  preserved,  and  his  mind  is  as  clear 
and  bright  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

I11  1836  Mr.  Hunt  married  Zeruiah  McLana- 
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han,  who  died  in  1S44,  leaving  one  daughter,  now 
Mrs.  John  E.  Sifford,  of  Baltimore.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Hunt  married  a Miss  Herring,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters.  One  is  deceased  and  the 
other,  Mary  A.,  married  Rev. I.  P.  Wright,  of 
the  Baltimore  annual  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 


ROF.  EDWARD  E.  CATES,  A.  M.  In  the 
fall  of  1S97  the  old  and  honored  Frederick 
College,  in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  was 
opened  to  students  for  the  one  hundred  and  first 
year  of  its  usefulness,  with  the  gentleman  of 
whom  this  article  is  written  as  president  of  the 
institution.  Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  Fred- 
erick County  and  western  Maryland  have  gone 
forth  from  these  classic  halls  in  days  gone  by, 
and  the  influence  it  has  had  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity is  inestimable.  It  was  charted  in  1763 
and  reorganized  in  1797 , thus  having  completed 
its  centennial  of  actual  continuous  service  as  an 
academy  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Frederick  College  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Council  and  Record  streets,  and  of  late 
the  building  has  been  greatly  altered  and  im- 
proved. The  college  is  exclusively  for  boys,  and 
no  better  place  could  be  found  for  their  mental, 
physical  and  moral  training,  as  the  faculty  are 
all  men  of  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  do  not 
believe  in  the  neglect  of  one  of  these  most  im- 
portant branches  in  the  molding  of  the  youthful 
character.  Under  the  present  management  four 
comprehensive  courses  of  study  have  been  ar- 
ranged, extending  over  a period  of  six  years,  but 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  hold  pupils 
rigidly  to  the  line,  it  being  considered  more  ad- 
visable to  allow  them  to  develop  individual 
talents,  when  they  are  found  to  possess  such. 
The  immense  advantages  offered  by  a college  of 
this  kind,  located  in  a quiet,  healthful  city,  away 
from  the  temptations  and  distractions  that  sur- 
round the  youth  of  the  greater  centers  of  popula- 
tion, are  obvious  to  all. 


Prof.  E.  E.  Cates  is  a young  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  vigor  and  activity,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  chosen  work  and  having  had  abundant  ex- 
perience in  some  of  the  foremost  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  learning  in  this  fair  land.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate,  as  citizens,  in  securing  his  serv- 
ices, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  a wider  and  more 
extended  field  of  usefulness  for  our  beloved  old 
college  under  his  direction  than  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed in  the  past.  He  is  not  only  a finished 
scholar  and  an  ideal  teacher  in  the  school  room, 
but  is  a man  of  fine  executive  ability,  system  and 
wise  judgment.  His  associates  and  superiors 
who  have  been  connected  with  him  in  former 
years  unite  in  his  praise  and  numbers  of  them 
corresponded  with  the  directors  of  Frederick  Col- 
lege in  regard  to  Professor  Cates  prior  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  position,  and  without  exception 
were  strongly  in  his  favor. 

A native  of  Yassalboro,  Me.,  the  professor  was 
born  in  i860,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  and 
Margaret  B.  (Barker)  Cates.  The  father  was  a 
very  successful  physician  and  was  a life-long  in- 
habitant of  Maine,  where  his  ancestors  had 
located  in  1820.  He  and  his  father  before  him 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  were 
highly  honored  citizens  of  the  community  in 
which  they  dwelt.  Dr.  Cates  was  an  active 
Republican  and  was  thoroughly  interested  in 
church  and  local  affairs,  doing  his  full  share  as  a 
citizen  and  patriot.  He  was  summoned  to  his 
reward  in  18S6,  and  was  survived  by  his  faithful 
wife,  who  is  now  living  in  California.  She  was 
a native  of  Rhode  Island  and  was  reared  in  that 
state.  Her  six  sons  are  all  prominent  and  valued 
citizens  of  the  widely  separated  communities  in 
which  they  dwell,  and  are  as  follows:  Charles 

E.,  a farmer  in  Maine;  David  B.,  who  is  operat- 
ing the  old  home  place;  Dr.  Abraham  B.,  a 
physician  in  Minneapolis;  Dr.  Horace  G.,  a Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  physician;  Alton  M.,  a lawyer  of 
the  same  city;  and  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Professor  Cates  is  a graduate  of  Colburn  In- 
stitute, of  Waterville,  Me.,  and  of  Colby  Uni- 
versity. He  commenced  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  state,  remaining  within  its 
borders  during  a period  of  nine  years.  In  1S92 
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he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  occupied 
the  important  position  of  principal  of  the  fine 
high  school  there  for  four  years.  He  received  a 
strong  call  from  Frederick  College  and  concluded 
to  accept  it.  Of  the  many  letters  of  commenda- 
tion which  came  to  the  faculty  of  the  college  in 
regard  to  him  we  quote  a few  lines  from  that 
of  Superintendent  Search,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
schools:  “It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify 
to  the  high  merits,  faithful,  loyal  and  energetic 
work  of  Professor  Cates,  who  has  been  principal 
of  the  high  school  here.  He  is  an  energetic  stu- 
dent, an  indefatigable  worker,  an  excellent  in- 
structor and  in  every  way  a thoroughly  reliable 
man.  To  his  superiors  in  office  he  has  been  as 
true  as  steel,  and  all  his  work  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  most  earnest  devotion  and  true  pro- 
fessional interest.’’ 

In  1886  Professor  Cates  married  Maggie  B. 
Wightman,  of  New  York,  and  two  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  a son  and  a daughter.  Mrs. 
Cates  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
while  the  professor  adheres  to  the  faith  of  his 
childhood,  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is 
quite  independent  in  politics,  but  prefers  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  Republican  party,  as 
a rule. 


(SIDNEY  SAPPINGTON,  M.  D.  The  family 
of  which  Dr.  Sappington  was  an  honored 
V~y  representative  became  identified  with  the 
history  of  Frederick  County  in  a very  early  day, 
the  first  of  the  name  here  having  been  his  grand- 
father, Francis  Brown  Sappington,  M.  D.,  who 
was  born  near  Ellicott  City.  He  was  the  first 
physician  in  Liberty  town,  where  he  settled  at  a 
date  so  early  that  Indians  still  roamed  unmo- 
lested through  the  wilderness,  having  little  to 
fear  from  the  few  white  settlers  of  the  locality. 
Turning  from  the  prow  of  the  advancing  ship  of 
state,  from  which  we  can  see  a future  bright  with 
promise,  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  from  which  we 
can  gaze  into  the  land  of  the  past,  we  are  at  once 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  pioneer  physician 
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must  have  endured  many  hardships  in  his  new 
home.  Called  to  visit  the  sick  for  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  knowing  that  no  other  physician  was 
near  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  work,  he  traveled 
night  and  day.  in  sunshine  and  storm,  over 
mountains  and  through  the  wilderness,  visiting 
those  who  needed  his  attention,  relieving  their 
wants  and  cheering  them  by  his  unfailing  genial- 
ity He  was  a man  of  strong  character,  fitted  for 
the  trying  life  of  a pioneer  physician.  He  was 
an  unflinching  opponent  of  everything  he  thought 
wrong,  but  equally  strong  in  his  attachment  to 
those  whose  work  pleased  him.  His  death  oc- 
curred when  he  was  advanced  in  years.  He  had 
married  a descendant  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  of 
France,  and  six  children  blessed  their  union,  the 
youngest  being  Thomas. 

Col.  Thomas  Sappington,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Libertytown,  Frederick  County,  Md., 
and  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  after  which  for 
some  years  he  carried  on  mercantile  pursuits  in 
his  native  town.  For  a number  of  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  for 
about  twelve  years  served  as  register  of  wills. 
In  early  manhood  he  was  a Whig  and  later  affili- 
ated with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  Sallie  R.  Cole,  he 
had  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  Additional 
facts  regarding  the  family  may  be  found  in  his 
sketch,' which  appears  upon  another  page. 

The  sixth  of  nine  sons,  Sidney  Sappington  was 
born  in  Unionville,  Frederick  County,  February 
12,  1827.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  Frederick  College,  and  studied  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Maryland.  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  opened  an  office  in  Uniontown,  Carroll 
County,  where  he  remained  for  a few  years. 
Thence  he  came  to  Libertytown  and  engaged  in 
practice  in  this  place  until  1876,  when  he  retired 
from  active  professional  cares.  Politically  he  was 
a Democrat,  and  for  several  years  he  served  as 
magistrate.  In  religion  he  was  a Catholic.  He 
was  one  of  the  largest  landowners  of  Liberty 
District  and  an  honored  citizen  of  his  com- 
munity. His  death,  March  20,  1898,  was 

mourned  by  all  to  whom  he  was  known. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Sappington  united  him 
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with  Margaret  E. , daughter  of  Joseph  E.  Wagner. 
She  was  born  in  this  county  and  died  here  Febru- 
ary 20,  1887.  Eight  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  namely:  Emma,  who  is  the  wife  of  H. 
Clayton  Trundle,  living  in  Liberty  town;  Katie 
and  Mary,  deceased;  R.  Frank,  who  lives  in 
Libertytown,  and  who  served  in  the  legislature 
from  1892  to  1895;  Adelaide,  wife  ofEugene  Ham- 
mond, also  of  this  place;  William  C.,  who  is  a 
farmer  by  occupation;  James,  whose  sketch  is 
presented  in  this  volume;  and  Sidney  S.,  who 
for  eight  years  and  until  recently  was  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business. 

a ?£+:<♦ e — < 

ISK  ELGIN,  M.  D.  The  successful  physi- 
cian must  possess  not  only  wide  knowledge 
and  extended  experience,  but  genuine  sym- 
pathy and  insight  into  the  needs  and  sufferings 
of  his  brother-men,  and  these  qualities  of  mind, 
disposition  and  heart  are  undoubtedly  the  secrets 
of  this  gentleman’s  high  standing  as  a family 
practitioner.  He  has  always  been  an  intelligent 
student,  an  extensive  reader  and  thinker,  and 
that  he  may  keep  thoroughly  in  touch  with  mod- 
ern progress  in  his  favorite  field  of  research  he 
takes  the  leading  medical  journals  and  devotes 
much  of  his  leisure  time  to  their  perusal.  He 
has  been  a resident  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  for 
the  past  thirteen  years,  and  ranks  well  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  know  him. 

The  doctor  is  the  fourth  child  in  a family  num- 
bering twelve  children.  Their  parents  were 
James  H.  and  Julia  A.  (Miller)  Elgin,  natives 
of  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  and  Washington 
County,  Md.,  respectively.  The  father  was  for 
years  connected  with  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio 
Canal  Company,  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  coal  and  products  of  all  kinds. 
Later  he  was  the  owner  and  manager  of  a large 
commercial  warehouse  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Then 
for  some  years  he  devoted  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing, and  is  still  living,  his  home  being  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.  Formerly  he  was  an  ad- 


herent of  the  Whig  party,  and  though  he  owned 
slaves,  he  was  a strong  Union  man  during  the 
days  of  this  country’s  fierce  strife.  He  has  cast 
his  ballot  in  favor  of  the  platform  of  the  Democ- 
racy since  the  war,  and  several  times  he  has  been 
a candidate  for  the  legislature  and  other  posi- 
tions. A life-long  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  his  career  is  marked  by  uprightness  and 
just  regard  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-men. He  is  now  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age  and  is  loved  and  revered  by  his  ac- 
quaintances and  associates.  His  faithful  wife 
died  in  1870.  Her  father  was  Peter  Miller,  of 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  later  of  Washington 
County,  Md.  Grandfather  Elgin  bore  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  William,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  a hotel  keeper  in  the  town  of  Aldie,  Va.  He 
was  likewise  a Whig  and  owned  slaves.  To 
himself  and  wife,  Mary,  a large  family  was  born. 
Three  of  the  number  were  daughters,  and  one  of 
them  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Will- 
iam S.  was  in  business  with  our  subject’s  father 
at  one  time  and  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal  Company.  Jesse 
and  Charles  are  deceased. 

Henry  Clay,  eldest  brother  of  Dr.  Elgin,  is 
a prosperous  merchant  of  Sandy  Hook,  Md.; 
James  L.,  another  brother,  is  a leading  business 
man  of  Brunswick;  John  M.,  deceased,  dealt 
in  stock  and  agricultural  products;  William  S. 
is  engaged  in  merchandising  in  this  place; 
Joseph  T.  is  a machinist,  his  home  being  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.;  May  E.,  the  eldest  sister, 
married  William  M.  Clark,  of  Washington  County; 
Laura  K.  is  the  wife  of  William  I.  Hirikel,  of 
Frederick  County;  and  Jennie  A.  is  unmarried. 

The  birth  of  Dr.  Fisk  Elgin  took  place  in 
Pleasant  Valley  District,  Washington  County, 
Md.,  in  1850.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  the 
usual  occupations  of  a country  lad.  His  educa- 
tion was  gained  in  the  district  schools  and  in  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Then  he  studied 
civil  engineering,  practicing  the  same  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  for  about  six  months,  after  which  he  drifted 
still  further  westward,  and  at  last  began  a course 
in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College.  After  his 
graduation  in  1877  he  engaged  in  practice  in 
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Marshall,  Saline  County,  Mo.,  for  a period  of 
five  years.  The  following  two  years  he  was 
located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  June,  1877,  the  doctor  married  Miss  Sallie 
E.  Bretelle,  of  St.  Louis.  Her  father,  J.  K.  Bre- 
telle,  was  a prominent  and  enterprising  business 
man  of  the  metropolis  of  the  west.  To  the  mar- 
riage of  the  doctor  and  his  estimable  wife  three 
children  were  born.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mag- 
gie J.,  now  in  her  twentieth  year,  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  Hagerstown  high  school  and 
is  now  a successful  teacher  in  Loudoun  County, 
Va.  James  H.,  the  eldest  son,  is  seventeen  years 
old  and  Bretelle  K.  is  fifteen.  The  family  are 
identified  with  the  Reformed  Church. 

Fraternally  the  doctor  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Red  Men  and  the  Junior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of 
Lovettsville  District,  Loudoun  County,  Ya.,  for 
some  time,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party. 


ILLIAM  S.  McPHERSON,  M.  D.,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best-known  physicians  of 
Frederick  County.  Genial  and  courteous, 
hospitable  and  cheery,  he  is  the  ideal  southern 
gentleman  so  often  read  of,  but  rarely  found. 
His  life  has  been  of  great  service  to  suffering 
humanity  in  this  county  and  his  visits  have  al- 
ways been  looked  forward  to  as  those  of  a true 
friend,  one  who  was  sure  to  bring  comfort  and 
help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Half  a century  ago  the  doctor  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  fine  old  mansion  that  has  ever  since  been 
his  loved  home.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a visit  from 
the  traveler,  as  it  is  a type  of  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  class  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs. 
Erected  in  1S08  by  a brother  of  Johnson,  the 
first  governor  of  Maryland,  it  contains  thirty  large 
rooms,  immense  halls  with  painted  and  wain- 
scoted walls.  The  house,  which  is  three  stories 
high,  is  very  imposing  in  appearance,  and  stand- 


ing upon  an  elevation  somewhat  back  from  the 
dusty  highway,  commands  a grand  view  of 
the  valley,  and  parts  of  adjoining  Carroll  Coun- 
ty may  even  be  seen  upon  a clear  day.  Beau- 
tiful grounds,  with  luxuriant  shade  trees,  sur- 
round the  mansion,  and  on  one  side,  a short 
distance  away,  is  a lovely  little  lake,  fed  by 
mountain  springs.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  the 
picturesque  mountains  rise  in  solemn  grandeur, 
and  lend,  to  the  scene  the  finishing  touch  of 
beaut}-  rarely  surpassed. 

The  parents  of  the  doctor  were  Dr.  William 
S.  and  Catherine  (Davis)  McPherson.  The  fa- 
ther was  born  in  Frederick  County  in  1802,  and 
died  when  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  received 
his  higher  education  in  Dickenson  College,  and 
having  studied  medicine  he  engaged  in  practice 
during  the  period  from  1818  to  1835.  His 
home  at  this  time  was  upon  the  large  and  valu- 
able estates  which  he  owned  near  Frederick,  the 
county-seat.  Not  only  as  a physician  was  he 
noted,  for  he  stood  equally  well  as  a financier, 
and  was  identified  with  numerous  of  the  in- 
fant enterprises  of  Frederick;  among  these  the 
Frederick  Savings  Bank,  which  he  practically 
founded,  being  its  president  as  long  as  he  lived 
in  the  county.  When  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad  was  put  through  this  county  he  sold 
to  the  company  the  land  on  which  the  depot 
at  Frederick  is  located,  owned  stock  in  the 
road  and  for  years  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
corporation.  He  was  also  a director  in  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  of  Frederick,  and  after  his 
removal  to  Baltimore,  where  his  last  years  were 
spent,  he  became  connected  with  numerous  bank- 
ing institutions  of  that  city.  During  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  in  the  service  and  fought  in  the  bat- 
tle of  North  Point  under  Captain  Stiner,  and  was 
colonel  of  a militia  company  at  one  time.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His 
wife  was  a daughter  of  John  N.  Davis,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  their  children,  John  spent  his 
whole  life  in  this  county,  being  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  in  the  commission  business;  Edward  was 
killed  in  the  Mexican  war,  while  serving  as  a 
first  lieutenant;  Dr.  Maynard  is  a physician, 
whose  home  is  now  in  California;  Elizabeth  was 
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the  wife  of  John  Kennedy,  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Md.;  and  the  subject  of  this  article  completes 
the  number. 

His  grandfather,  Col.  John  McPherson,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  on 
the  recruiting  force  when  he  made  his  first  trip 
into  Frederick  County.  He  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  government  in  that  hour  of  her  great 
peril,  giving  material  aid  and  helping  raise  funds 
and  men  for  her  army.  He  was  a native  of 
Adams  County,  Pa.,  but  after  the  war  foi  our 
national  independence  had  terminated  he  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of  Frederick  City,  his 
beautiful  country  home  being  then  known  as 
Bel  Air.  Buying  many  desirable  pieces  of  prop- 
erty he  built  good  homes  here  and  there  and 
disposed  of  some  of  them  to  ready  purchasers. 
Among  those  that  he  thus  owned  are  the  homes 
of  Dr.  F.  B.  Smith,  near  the  courthouse  in  the 
county  seat,  and  that  of  Col.  D.  C.  Winebrener. 
In  the  out-lying  districts  he  owned  a great  many 
farms.  For  years  and  years  he  was  a judge  of 
the  orphans’  court,  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  same  with  distinctive  ability  and  fairness. 

Dr.  McPherson  was  born  on  the  old  homestead 
near  Frederick  (this  place  now  being  called 
Prospect  Hall)  in  1823.  After  completing  the 
curriculum  of  time-honored  Frederick  College  he 
went  to  St.  Mary’s  County,  and  in  1843  grad- 
uated  from  Charlotte  Hall.  Later  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  where  he  had  pursued  a full 
course.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  the 
young  doctor  settled  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  about  two  years,  in  1849,  he 
came  to  his  present  home,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  practice  until  very  recently.  His  home, 
previously  described,  is  located  on  the  Frederick 
& Emmitsburg  pike,  about  four  miles  from 
Thurmont.  I11  his  early  manhood  he  was  affili- 
ated with  the  Whig  party,  but  later  gave  his 
allegiance  to  the  Democracy.  His  sympathies 
were  strongly  with  the  south  during  the  war, 
and  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  by  Stonewall 
Jackson,  but  did  not  accept  on  account  of  the 
poor  health  which  was  his  portion  at  that  time. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  by  the  people  cf  Mary- 


land to  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent 
of  labor  and  agriculture,  serving  them  faith- 
fully in  that  capacity  for  four  years.  Then  he 
was  chosen  to  be  a member  of  the  last  constitu- 
tional convention  of  this  state  and  for  twelve 
years  he  held  the  office  of  magistrate.  Follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers,  he  holds 
membership  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  184S  the  doctor  married  a Miss  McPherson, 
a distant  relative,  and  granddaughter  of  Col. 
John  Buchanan,  of  Washington  County,  Md. 
Mrs.  McPherson  died  in  1896.  Three  children 
survive  this  union:  Thomas  Buchanan,  Mary 
and  Libbie  K.  The  son,  Thomas  Buchanan,  is 
a wealthy  business  man  and  banker  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  financially  interested  with  P.  D.  Ar- 
mour, of  Chicago.  He  married  a Miss  Niven, 
of  New  York,  and  they  have  four  children.  Mary, 
wife  of  Rev.  Ernest  McGill,  a minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  lives  with  her  father,  cheering 
his  declining  days.  She  is  the  mother  of  six 
bright,  interesting  children,  who  are  great  friends 
with  the  doctor,  and  his  almost  constant  com- 
panions. Libbie  K.,  the  younger  daughter  of 
the  doctor,  also  resides  at  home. 


"T  DWARD  HOBBS  has  resided  at  Oakland 
'y  farm,  in  Liberty  District,  Frederick  County, 
__  since  1858,  meantime  superintending  the 
cultivation  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
that  comprise  the  homestead.  In  addition  to  this 
property  he  owns  Black  Castle,  formerly  the 
estate  of  Colonel  Hammond,  and  consisting  of 
two  hundred  acres.  Another  farm  owned  by  him 
was  a part  of  the  homestead  owned  by  John 
Climpson,  Jr.,  and  composed  of  two  hundred 
acres  lying  in  Johnsville  District.  The  land  is 
mostly  under  cultivation,  though  he  also  owns 
considerable  woodland. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  William,  was  born 
December  6,  1793,  and  grew  to  manhood  at 
Ridgeville.  He  married  Susan  Dorsey,  who  was 
born  November  26,  1809,  and  died  September  10, 
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1861.  Ten  years  after  his  wife’s  death  he  passed 
away,  September  15,  1871.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  ten  children.  The  eldest,  Dr.  Warner 
Hobbs,  was  born  April  5,  1824,  and  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  after  which  he  practiced  his  profession 
at  New  Windsor  and  New  Market  until  his 
death,  November  9,  1SS7.  Julius  B.  was  born 
September  13,  1826,  and  died  when  four  days 
old.  William  E.  was  born  September  7,  1827, 
and  died  January  20,  1852.  Roderick  was  born 
February  25,  1830,  and  died  November  9,  1894. 
Ulysses  was  born  April  29,  1832.  Clara,  born 
January  2,  1836,  married  Dr.  J.  H.  Maynard  and 
died  April  20,  1865.  Edward,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  New  Market  District, 
Frederick  County,  July  4,  1838.  Laura,  born 
May  9,  1S41,  became  the  wife  of  Capt.  I.  W. 
Dorsey.  Charles  was  born  April  3,  1844,  and 
Eugene  March  21,  1847. 

When  our  subject  was  three  years  old  the 
family  removed  from  the  old  homestead  to  a 
neighboring  farm.  He  remained  in  the  same 
locality  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1858  he 
settled  at  Oakland  farm,  where  he  has  since 
given  his  attention  to  the  oversight  of  his  large 
farming  interests.  Besides  his  general  farm 
work  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business  at  the  old  Climpson  homestead,  and 
in  this  branch  of  agriculture  he  has  been  quite 
successful.  He  is  a Democrat  in  political  be- 
lief, but  the  magnitude  of  his  personal  inter- 
ests prevents  him  from  actively  participating 
in  politics.  I11  local  matters,  however,  he  main- 
tains a deep  interest  and  does  all  within  his 
power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  district 
and  its  residents.  To  the  information  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  and  Calvert  College  at  New 
Windsor  he  has  added  by  systematic  reading  of 
current  literature,  so  that  he  now  possesses  a 
wide  and  comprehensive  fund  of  knowledge. 
Personally  he  is  genial  and  approachable,  a 
pleasant  companion  and  accommodating  friend. 

November  2,  1882,  Mr.  Hobbs  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Margaret  Anne,  daughter  of 
Henry  C.  Gaither,  of  Unionville,  and  a grand- 
daughter of  the  general,  William  Gaither.  They 


are  the  parents  of  two  children.  Their  son, 
William,  who  was  born  November  9,  1883,  is  at 
present  a student  in  Western  Maryland  College 
at  Westminster.  The  daughter,  Juliet  Gaither, 
was  born  June  16,  18S6,  and  is  a pupil  in  Notre 
Dame  Academy,  of  Libertytown. 


OHN  DARE,  deceased,  long  one  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Jefferson,  Frederick  Count)-, 
was  born  at  the  beautiful  homestead  of  the 
family  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  October  25,  1796. 
His  father,  William,  who  was  born  in  England  in 
1720,  emigrated  to  America  in  early  manhood 
and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  became  the 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  land.  However,  he  was 
not  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  in  the  United 
States.  As  early  as  1695  representatives  had 
come  to  this  country  and  settled  in  New  York. 
One  William  Dare,  a native  of  England,  owned 
land  in  Lyne,  county  of  Dorset,  and  in  Gaul, 
county  of  Somerset,  which  property  he  be- 
queathed by  will  to  his  son  and  namesake. 

The  first  record  of  the  family  in  this  countrv 
shows  that  they  purchased  one  hundred  acres  in 
Black  Neck,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cohansey, 
in  Fairfield  Township,  August  3,  1695.  In  the 
deed  the  purchaser  is  described  as  Dare,  of  Co- 
hansey, indicating  that  he  vvas  already  a resident 
of  the  locality.  The  first  William  in  this  coun- 
try was  appointed  sheriff  of  Salem  County  (which 
then  included  Cumberland  County)  by  Governor 
Carnbury  December  9,  1703.  At  that  time  the 
sheriff's  office  was  one  of  great  importance  and 
dignity,  and  the  one  who  accepted  it  was  required 
by  law  to  be  the  possessor  of  large  tracts  of  land. 
In  several  documents,  this  ancestor  is  alluded  to 
as  Capt.  William  Dare,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
commanded  a vessel,  as  he  is  referred  to  as  a 
mariner.  He  was  also  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
as  such,  justice  of  the  Salem  courts,  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  November  15,  1709.  How 
long  he  served  in  this  capacity  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained.  His  will  is  dated  March  15,  1719, 
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and  the  inventory  of  personal  property,  amount- 
ing to  sixty-six  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings,  was 
made  June  17,  1720.  Besides  leaving  property  to 
his  children,  he  remembered  in  his  will  his  grand- 
daughter Constant  Dare,  and  grandson  William 
Dare,  and  one  to  whom  he  refers  as  “my  son, 
Jeremiah  Nixon,’’  who  was  perhaps  a stepson  or, 
it  may  be,  a son-in-law.  His  home  place  of  two 
hundred  acres  he  left  to  his  son  Robert,  and  he 
also  divided  two  hundred  acres  of  cedar  swamps 
and  other  lands  among  his  children.  In  his  fam- 
ily were  the  following-named  children:  Will- 

iam (2d),  ancestor  of  the  Pittsgrove  and  Stol 
Creek  Dares;  Benoni;  Elizabeth;  Constant;  and 
Sarah,  whose  descendants  are  the  Deerfield 
Dares,  among  them  Isaac,  Robert  and  B.  Dare, 
the  last-named  formerly  mayor  of  Bridgeton. 

William  (2d)  died  in  1749.  He  lived  at  Indian 
Fields,  probably  on  the  place  where  John  Dare, 
our  subject,  was  born.  His  will  was  made  in 
February,  1747,  and  was  proved  in  1749.  A 
portion  of  his  property  he  bought  in  1710,  when 
he  became  one  of  the  largest  landowners  of  his 
section.  He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  the 
following-named  children:  William  (3d),  ances- 
tor of  John  and  Philip  Dare;  John,  who  died  in 
the  fall  of  1785;  Mary,  Mrs.  Jessup;  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Ogden;  Elizabeth,  whose  first  husband  was 
a Mr.  Preston  and  her  second  Mr.  Johiel;  Rachel 
and  Sarah,  Mrs.  Henry  Westcote. 

William  (3d)  lived  on  the  David  Dare  place 
and  was  a large  landowner.  He  died  there  De- 
cember 12,  1759.  By  his  first  wife,  Freelove,  he 
had  seven  children : Mary,  Mrs.  Elijah  Brown; 
William  (4th),  Levi,  Abigail,  Freelove,  Rachel, 
and  Jonathan,  who  died  young.  William  (4th), 
also  a large  landowner,  was  born  in  September, 
1736,  and  died  in  1811.  By  his  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Rose  he  had  the  following  children: 
William  (5th),  born  in  1770;  Levi,  1772;  Ephra- 
im, 1774;  Jonathan,  1777;  David  D.,  1780; 
Lemuel,  1783;  and  Elizabeth  Rose,  1787. 

William  (5th),  born  in  1770  and  died  in  1839, 
married  Rebecca  Belange,  who  was  born  in  1770 
and  lived  in  Bridgeton.  Their  eldest  son, 
Charles,-  born  in  1796,  married  Sarah  Sharp; 
their  second  son,  John,  forms  the  subject  of  this 


sketch;  Lemuel,  born  in  1800,  died  in  1842,  mar- 
ried Mary  Smith;  Elizabeth,  born  in  1806,  mar- 
ried Robert  Woodruff;  Rebecca,  born  in  1S0S, 
married  Edmund  Garrison.  Levi,  son  of  Will- 
iam (4th),  married  Rhoda  Stratton,  and  their 
children  were:  Almarine,  born  in  1801,  and 
Abigail,  born  in  1805.  Ephraim,  born  in  1774, 
and  a younger  brother  of  Levi,  married  Mary 
Hay,  by  whom  he  had  several  children:  Caroline, 
who  married  G.  Westcote;  Emma  E.,  who  mar- 
ried Ira  Allen;  William  H. , who  died  in  Balti- 
more; Mary  M.,  who  married  Harrison  Holt; 
and  Sarah,  who  married  S.  Rice,  of  Philadelphia. 
Jonathan,  born  in  1777,  and  died  in  1838,  mar- 
ried Sarah  Doughty,  by  whom  he  had  the  follow- 
ing-named children:  Jonathan,  Francis,  Ephraim, 
Lydia  Ann,  Jonathan  Dayton,  Emeline  Eliza, 
Francis  Munford;  Mary  E. , who  married  Richard 
Munford  and  at  her  death  left  a son,  William; 
and  Sarah,  born  in  1836,  who  married  Ephraim 
Holmes. 

David  Dayton,  born  in  1780,  married  Rebecca 
Fitliian,  and  their  children  were  named:  Jane 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Ephraim  E.  Shepard; 
Enoch  Fitliian;  Sarah,  who  married  Benjamin 
F.  Garrison;  William, who  married  Sarah  Cleaver; 
Ephraim,  born  in  1820;  Mary  Hay,  born  in  1821, 
wife  of  William  Q.  Banks;  Ephraim  (2d),  born 
in  1824;  Robert  Harris,  born  in  1827,  married 
Emily  Busby  White;  and  Elizabeth  Rose,  born 
in  1830,  wife  of  Holmes  Parvin. 

When  quite  young  our  subject  removed  from 
New  Jersey  to  Baltimore  City,  where  he  learned 
the  tailor's  trade  with  his  uncle  Ephraim.  While 
on  his  way  to  Harper’s  Ferry  he  stopped  at 
Jefferson,  where  he  met  the  daughter  of  a large 
landowner,  and  this  lady,  Susan  Hersberger,  he 
afterward  married.  Her  father,  Henry  Hers- 
berger, was  born  in  1760  and  died  in  1S12;  he 
owned  the  land  now  occupied  by  Jefferson,  be- 
sides many  acres  in  the  surrounding  country. 
His  father,  Bernard,  who  settled  in  this  locality 
in  1798,  was  a landowner  and  was  a man  of  large 
public  spirit;  he  gave  the  land  on  which  the  first 
Union  Church  (Reformed  Lutheran)  and  the  first 
public  school  were  built,  and  in  other  ways  aided 
the  advancement  of  the  locality.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Dare  became  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Catherine  R.,  who  married  Dr.  M.  M. 
Garry,  and  now  lives  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.; 
Mary  Jane,  who  died  in  childhood;  Lemuel,  de- 
ceased; Elizabeth  M.  and  Susan  M.,  who  for 
thirty  years  have  successfully  carried  on  a mer- 
cantile business  in  Jefferson,  owning  their  store 
building  as  well  as  the  home  estate.  They  are 
active  workers  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  are 
well  known  and  universally  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  community.  Their  father  was  polit- 
ically a Democrat.  He  died  October  6,  1878, 
and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1886. 


TIIO  J.  KELLER,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Keller,  Newman  & Co.,  is  one  of  the 
energetic  business  men  of  Frederick.  He  is 
also  connected  with  numerous  local  institutions 
and.  enterprises,  and  is  always  confidently  relied 
upon  to  give  his  influence  and  support  to  indus- 
tries that  will  benefit  the  town  and  to  improve- 
ments of  various  kinds. 

The  parents  of  the  above-named  gentleman 
were  Jonathan  and  Jane  Louisa  (Springer)  Kel- 
ler. The  father  was  born  in  Middletown,  Md., 
and  resided  there  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
Later  he  removed  to  Buckeystown,  Md.,  and 
was  there  occupied  as  a tailor  for  several  years. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  in  the 
Urbana  District,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  several 
years,  when  he  again  returned  to  Buckeystown, 
and  there  remained  until  his  death.  For  years 
he  was  a justice  of  the  peace  and  an  influential 
member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  He 
departed  this  life  in  1S79,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years. 

Michael  Keller,  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  an  extensive  landowner  of  the  Middle- 
town  Valley  and  part  of  the  town  is  called  Keller's 
addition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  formerly  was 
the  possessor  of  part  of  the  land  on  which  it  is 
now  situated.  Religiously  he  was  connected  with 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  maternal  grandfather 
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of  our  subject,  William  Springer,  was  a grandson 
of  Christopher  Springer,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Wilmington,  Del.,  prominently  identified 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  there,  which  he  mainly 
built  himself.  The  Springers  are  descended  from 
a very  old  aristocratic  Swedish  family,  whose  coat- 
of-arms  and  crest  date  from  the  time  of  King 
Adolphus.  Mrs.  Keller  was  called  to  the  silent 
land  in  1886,  and  was  placed  to  rest  by  her  hus- 
band’s side  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 

Born  near  Sharpsburg,  Washington  County, 
Md.,  in  March,  1843,  Otlio  J.  Keller  grew  to 
maturity  with  his  brothers  and  sister.  The 
latter  is  unmarried  and  the  brothers  are  respec- 
tively: Thomas  H.,  who  is  in  the  livery  business 
in  Ohio;  John,  manager  of  the  lime  business  be- 
longing to  our  subject,  at  Buckeystown;  Frank, 
also  in  charge  of  one  of  Mr.  Keller’s  business 
plants  in  that  town;  Charles  E.,  an  extensive 
grower  of  fruit  and  dealer  in  lime  in  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  E.  L.,  a blacksmith  and  dealer  in 
agricultural  implements  in  Buckeystown.  The 
early  days  of  our  subject  were  spent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Buckeystown,  whither  his 
father  removed  at  an  early  day,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived a district-school  education. 

When  but  seventeen  years  of  age  Otho  J. 
Keller  went  to  Baltimore,  and  for  two  years, 
during  part  of  the  war,  was'  a conductor  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  Then,  returning  to 
Buckeystown,  he  embarked  in  the  lime  business, 
in  which  he  has  since  been  very  successful.  In 
1891  he  came  to  Frederick  and  became  financially 
interested  in  a coal  and  wood  business,  in  part- 
nership with  Jacob  N.  Newman,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Keller,  Newman  & Co.  He  continues 
to  carry  on  his  various  dealings  in  lime,  both  in 
this  state  and  in  West  Virginia.  He  is  a direc- 
tor in  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  Frederick, 
and  is  interested  in  various  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Frederick  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

In  1864  Mr.  Keller  married  Margaret  Bur- 
nett, daughter  of  Robert  Burnett,  of  Charles- 
town, W.  Va.  They  have  the  following-named 
children:  William  O. ; John  F.,  who  is  in  busi- 

ness with  his  father;  Otho,  who  has  just  fin- 


. 
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ished  his  education;  Martha  Jane  Belle,  Mrs.  R. 
G.  Ford  (whose  husband  is  one  of  the  firm  of 
Keller,  Newman  & Co.,  in  the  coal  business  in 
this  city);  and  Lillie  M.  and  Bertha  L-,  who  are 
at  home. 

Politically  Mr.  Keller  has  been  a Democrat 
since  he  received  his  right  of  franchise.  He  at- 
tends the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is 
generous  in  his  donations  to  religious  and  chari- 
table causes.  He  possesses  the  friendship  and 
regard  of  all  who  know  him  and  his  acquaint- 
ances, both  here  and  elsewhere,  are  many. 

— { 

EREMIAH  P.  KARN,  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens and  business  men  of  the  town  of  Bruns- 
wick, Frederick  County,  may  be  justly  called 
one  of  the  founders  of  this  now  thriving  place.  A 
few  years  ago,  seeing  the  possibilities  before  a vil- 
lage was  located  at  this  desirable  point  on  the 
banks  of  the  picturesque  Potomac  River,  he  de- 
cided to  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  people  of  this 
community.  In  material  ways  he  has  assisted  in 
its  upbuilding  and  progress,  and  is  always  to  be 
found  upon  the  side  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Karn  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  Frederick 
County,  his  birthplace  being  located  near  Bur- 
kittsville,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  He  was 
born  in  1857  and  is  the  third  son  of  Thomas 
Karn.  The  latter  was  a native  of  the  same  local- 
ity and  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  district  of 
which  Burkittsville  is  the  postoffice.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  with  which  he  held  membership,  and  at 
various  times  he  occupied  official  positions  on  the 
church  board.  He  followed  the  carpenter’s  trade 
for  the  greater  share  of  his  active  life  and  erected 
more  buildings  in  his  home  neighborhood  than 
any  other  man,  twice  over.  In  his  political  affil- 
iations he  was  a Democrat,  but  he  was  never  an 
aspirant  to  public  positions.  In  his  early  man- 
hood he  married  Miss  Susan  R.  Heitshew,  and 
five  sons  and  five  daughters  were  born  to  them. 
William  C.  is  a resident  of  Burkittsville  and  is  a 


carpenter  by  trade;  Charles  B.  is  superintendent 
of  a pulp-mill  situated  above  Cumberland,  Md.; 
John  T.  is  next  in  order;  Milton  A.  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Karn  & Bro.,  with  which 
our  subject  is  connected  as  senior  partner;  Emily 
J.  is  the  wife  of  George  C.  Slifer,  a farmer;  Clara 
E.  is  Mrs.  Spates,  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.; 
Edith  is  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Long;  and  AnnieS., 
unmarried,  resides  with  her  brother,  J.  P.  Karn. 
The- parents  are  both  deceased,  the  father  having 
died  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  and 
the  mother  January  14,  1892. 

Upon  the  paternal  side  of  the  family  J.  P. 
Karn  is  of  Holland  extraction,  as  his  great-grand- 
father, Adam  Karn,  was  a native  of  the  land  of 
dykes  and  wind-mills.  He  married  an  English 
lady,  and  coming  to  the  United  States,  settled  in 
Maryland,  where  his  descendants,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  to-day.  His  son  Philip,  the  next 
in  the  line,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  died  in  1S68,  when  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  His  birthplace  was  on  the  old 
Governor  Lee  property,  now  owned  by  John  D. 
Ahalt.  Philip  Karn  was  a hero  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  was  a true-hearted  patriot  and  respected 
citizen.  His  occupation  was  that  of  cabinet-mak- 
ing, and  his  skill  as  a wood-worker  seems  to  have 
been  handed  down  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children. For  his  companion  and  helpmate  in 
life  he  chose  a Miss  Abrake,  and  of  their  six  chil- 
dren but  one,  Mrs.  Hillearv,  of  Burkittsville, 
survives.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject was  Bernard  Heitshew,  who  was  engaged  in 
transferring  goods  and  supplies  along  the  old  na- 
tional pike  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  be- 
fore the  days  of  railroads.  He  died  well  off  in 
this  world’s  goods,  according  to  the  standard  of 
that  time.  He,  too,  served  as  a soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

The  boyhoodof  Jeremiah  P.Karn  was  spent  near 
Burkittsville,  and  under  the  practical  instruction 
of  his  father  he  learned  the  details  of  carpentering 
and  building.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
started  out  to  “paddle  his  own  canoe,’’  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  and  for  about  two  years  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal 
Company  and  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad. 
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Returning  then  to  his  native  town  he  embarked 
in  the  business  of  contracting  and  building  in 
company  with  his  brother  William.  After  a time 
they  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  remaining  there 
in  business  about  two  years.  Passing  through 
Brunswick  in  1S91,  wThen  there  were  but  a few 
scattered  houses  in  the  place,  our  subject  decided 
to  settle  here.  His  brother  Milton  became  a 
member  of  the  new  firm  and  they  have  been  pros- 
perous. Our  subject  purchased  the  first  lot  sold 
in  the  new  town  corporation  and  built  the  first 
house  upon  this  property.  In  1892  the  brothers 
opened  a lumber  yard  and  keep  a well-selected 
stock  of  building  materials.  The  yards  are  the 
largest  in  this  section  of  the  county  and  the  trade 
of  the  firm  is  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions. 
The  proprietors  are  men  of  business-like  ability, 
enterprising  and  progressive,  and  are  certain  to 
succeed  even  beyond  their  expectations.  For 
two  years  Mr.  Karn  has  been  a member  of  the 
city  council  and  for  six  years  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  school  board.  In  politics  Mr.  Karn  is 
a Democrat.  Fraternally  he  is  a Mason,  belong- 
ing to  Brunswick  Lodge  Xo.  191,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 


OHN  T.  BEST  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  representative  agriculturists  of 
Frederick  County.  His  beautiful  homestead 
is  situated  adjoining  the  city  of  Frederick  on  the 
south,  and  the  elegant  mansion  which  he  occu- 
pies is  finely  located  on  a prominence  command- 
ing an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  truly  ideal  modern  home  was  erected  at  a cost 
of $17,000,  and  is  provided  with  all  conveniences, 
besides  being  furnished  in  full  accord  w7ith  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  a cultivated  taste.  The  house 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  farm,  or  very  nearly 
so,  and  the  beautiful  shade  trees,  lawms  and 
winding  drives  are  not  the  least  features  of  the 
valuable  country  place.  The  barns  and  all  other 
buildings  are  models  of  neatness  and  commo- 
diousness, and  everything  about  the  premises  is 
kept  up  in  thrifty  order,  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  the  proprietor. 


The  father  of  our  subject,  David  Best,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  passed  his  early  life 
there,  coming  then  to  Frederick  County  when  a 
young  man.  He  owned  a farm  near  Lewistown, 
but  for  twenty-six  years  lived  upon  one  of  Col. 
Charles  E.  Trail's  tracts  of  land.  He  retired 
from  business  some  sixteen  years  prior  to  his 
death,  which  event  occurred  when  he  was  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year.  He  was  buried  at  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery,  in  Frederick.  He  w’as  highly 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
may  be  justly  said  to  have  made  a success  of  life 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Frederick, 
and  in  political  affairs  he  was  a Democrat.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Germany,  wrho  settled  in 
the  Keystone  state  in  the  last  century  and  there 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was  buried  near 
Littlestown,  Pa. 

David  Best  married  Mary  Lantz,  of  Carroll 
County,  Md.  She  lived  near  Uniontown,  her 
father  being  a well-to-do  farmer  of  that  region. 
She  departed  this  life  when  in  her  sixty -ninth 
year.  Her  eldest  son,  William  H.,  is  a success- 
ful farmer  of  this  county.  Simon  David,  who 
for  many  years  was  an  agriculturist  of  this  coun- 
ty, is  now  engaged  in  business  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Elizabeth  Ann,  who  never  married,  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

John  T.  Best  was  born  near  Lewistown,  Md., 
April  9,  1839,  and  grew  to  manhood  on  his 
father’s  farm.  He  went  to  the  small  district 
schoolhouse  to  gain  his  elementary  knowledge, 
and  later  he  completed  his  education  in  Frederick 
City  College.  He  then  began  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life  by  taking  charge  of  a farm  near 
Monocacy  Junction.  This  place  was  one  of  the 
farms  belonging  to  Col.  C.  E.  Trail,  previously 
mentioned,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  homesteads 
in  the  county.  Here  .he  continued  to  dwell  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  though  there  was  not 
one  written  word  of  agreement  between  the  two 
parties  to  the  arrangement,  not  one  syllable  of  an 
unpleasant  nature  ever  passed  between  them,  and 
for  years  at  a time  the  colonel  did  not  visit  his 
property,  such  perfect  confidence  was  felt  by  him 
in  the  integrity  of  his  tenant. 
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In  1864  Mr.  Best  married  Johanna  Dorsey, 
whose  father,  William  B.  Dorsey,  is  a wealthy 
farmer  of  this  county,  and  to  this  union  six  sons 
were  born.  Charles  E.  T.,  an  employe  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company,  runs  from 
Baltimore  to  Brunswick.  Rev.  William  H.  is  a 
successful  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  recently  married  a Miss  Elliott,  of 
Baltimore.  John  T.,  Jr.,  is  his  father’s  right 
hand  upon  the  farm  and  has  general  supervision 
of  everything  about  the  place.  Oliver  is  in  charge 
of  the  milk  department  of  the  farm  work  and 
runs  a wagon  to  supply  customers  in  the  city 
near.  For  over  forty  years  the  senior  Mr.  Best 
has  carried  on  a flourishing  business  in  this  line, 
and  it  has  been  a source  of  much  revenue  to  him. 
He  has  kept  only  the  best  varieties  of  cows,  and 
particular  pains  are  taken  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  the  milk.  James  H.,  the  youngest  son,  is 
also  at  home  and  aids  in  the  general  work  of  the 
farm.  Frank  Lawrence  died  when  young.  The 
young  men  are  all  fine,  manly  fellows,  of  whom 
any  father  would  have  reason  to  feel  proud. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Best  married  Emily  C.  Ford,  daughter  of  James 
Edward  Ford,  a railroad  man. 

In  his  business  career  Mr.  Best  has  met  with 
some  reverses,  though  he  has  usually  been  pros- 
pered in  his  undertakings.  The  first  year  of  his 
experience  as  an  independent  farmer  he  had  his 
baru  and  his  fine  and  abundant  crop  of  grain , hay, 
etc.,  tools  and  implements  burned  by  the  sol- 
diers. He  removed  to  his  present  home  in  1888. 
Here  he  raises  two  crops  a year  on  much  of  the 
land,  providing  the  season  is  propitious,  and  his 
grain  and  feed  are  threshed  or  ground  by  steam 
power.  He  keeps  over  forty  cows,  besides  hav- 
ing many  young  stock  and  fine  horses.  His  farm 
lies  between  the  Cemetery  road  and  Washington 
turnpike.  In  the  first-named  road  he  has  taken 
much  interest,  having  served  as  its  supervisor  for 
ten  years,  and  in  this  period  has  made  one  of 
the  best  pikes  in  the  county  out  of  it.  In  the 
agricultural  society  he  has  held  every  official 
position  save  that  of  treasurer,  and  has  done  con- 
siderable to  upbuild  and  strengthen  that  body. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  never  missed  a day  in 


attending  the  county  fair  while  it  was  in  session, 
thus  manifesting  his  genuine  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  He  holds  membership 
with  the  Reformed  Church  and  his  wife  has  been 
a Methodist  ever  since  she  was  ten  years  of  age. 
They  are  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  them. 


BAVID  P.  MILLER.  In  the  subject  of  this 
article  may  be  found  a type  of  the  wide- 
awake, progressive  man  of  to-day,  one  whose 
history  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  whose  ex- 
ample deserves  the  emulation  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. He  is  a man  whose  character  has  been 
schooled  by  adverse  circumstance,  which  he  has 
risen  above  by  native  force  of  will  and  indomit- 
able perseverance.  Such  men  give  character  to 
any  community,  and  the  city  of  Cumberland  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  as  a citizen  Mr.  Miller, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  place  for  al- 
most a quarter  of  a century. 

The  Miller  family,  of  which  our  subject  is  a 
w'orthy  representative,  is  of  German  descent,  his 
ancestor  having  come  to  America  prior  to  1 700, 
taking  up  his  dwelling  place  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  and  many  of  his  descendants  were 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits.  John  Miller, 
father  of  David  P. , was  born  and  reared  in  the 
county  mentioned  and  followed  in  his  relative’s 
footsteps  in  the  choice  of  a vocation.  Honor- 
able, just  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow-men,  he  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  In 
the  modern  sense  he  was  not  a politician,  though 
a strong  Whig  in  his  early  years,  and  later  an 
ardent  Republican.  He  was  not  desirous  of 
holding  public  positions,  but  served  as  a trustee 
of  his  township  for  eighteen  years.  For  his  wife 
he  chose  Lucetta  M.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Culver,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  to  them  ten  chil- 
dren were  born.  One  of  the  number  died  while 
young  and  the  others  are  as  follours:  Fannie 

Hastings,  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Brandt,  of  the 
state  of  Washington;  Joseph  C.,  a farmer  in 
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Nebraska;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  A.  S.  Tibbetts,  an 
attorney  in  Lincoln,  Neb.;  David  P.,  John  E. 
and  E.  C.,  merchants  in  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Harold 
B.,  a physician  in  this  town;  Lucile  L.,  a resi- 
dent of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  and  Richard  D.,  who  is 
in  a bank  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

David  P.  Miller  was  born  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  March  4,  1855,  and  his  boyhood 
was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  attended 
school  during  the  winter  term,  and  assisted  his 
father  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  period. 
He  was  ambitious  and  determined  to  enter  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  so  he  left  home  when  six- 
teen, and,  going  to  Hagerstown,  obtained  a posi- 
tion in  the  insurance  office  of  Henry  A.  Mc- 
Comas,  a brother  of  Hon.  Lewis  E.  McComas,  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  our  subject  for  years 
past. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  Mr.  Miller  came  to  Cum- 
berland, and  opened  an  insurance  office.  Ten 
years  later  he  added  real-estate  transactions  to 
his  other  interests;  was  himself  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  is  now  giving 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  sides  of  the  place  as  well.  Being 
a man  of  public  spirit  he  finds  time  to  give  to 
outside  matters;  is  the  president  of  the  Allegany 
Furniture  Company;  is  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Cumberland  Improvement  Company; 
is  president  of  the  Allegany  Building,  Loan  and 
Savings  Association;  and  is  a director  of  the 
Kenneweg  Company. 

In  political  affairs  Mr.  Miller  is  a believer  in 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  His  time 
has  been  fully  occupied  with  his  business  matters, 
and  he  has  never  been  ambitious  of  holding  pub- 
lic office,  even  had  he  an  abundance  of  time  at 
his  command.  Nevertheless  he  yielded  to  the 
solicitation  of  his  numerous  friends  a few  years 
ago,  and  accepted  the  nomination  for  county 
commissioner,  being  elected  to  that  responsible 
and  trustworthy  position  in  the  ensuing  election, 
in  November,  1893,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  president  of  the  board.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  four  years  he  declined  renomina- 
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tion,  but  as  he  was  reappointed  for  two  years  by 
the  governor,  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  act. 

March  18,  1880,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  Florence,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  Bren- 
gle,  of  Cumberland,  was  solemnized.  Of  the  two 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  only  one 
survives,  Fannie  Helene.  The  family  attend  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Miller 
is  recording  steward. 


EOL.  THOMAS  SAPPINGTON.  More  than 
forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  eyes  of 
Colonel  Sappington  dosed  upon  the  scenes 
of  earth,  and  few  of  those  who  were  his  associates 
in  life  are  now  living.  Many  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  the  commercial  aspect  of  his  state 
since  the  days  when  he  lived  and  labored;  po- 
litical and  public  affairs,  too,  have  undergone  a 
wonderful  transformation.  Pie  was  a young  man 
when  the  second  war  with  England  occurred  and 
in  this  he  served  valiantly  in  the  American  army. 
If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  take  us  back  into 
the  remote  region  of  his  youth,  that  we  might 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  that  day, 
we  would  be  able  to  better  appreciate  the  work 
he  did  and  the  results  he  accomplished.  But, 
looking  even  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the 
present,  we  can  comprehend,  though  dimly, 
something  of  the  hardships  endured  by  our  pred- 
ecessors and  something  of  their  labors  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  our  present  prosperity. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Libertytown,  Frederick  County,  Md. 
He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Brown  Sappington, 
M.  D.,  who  was  born  near  Ellicott  City,  Md., 
and  settled  in  Frederick  County  when  it  was  a 
wilderness,  still  occupied  by  the  Indians.  At  the 
time  of  his  settlement  he  was  the  only  physician 
in  Libertytown, and  the  only  one  between  this  place 
and  Frederick,  also  between  here  and  Littlestown, 
Adams  County,  Pa. , on  the  north.  His  death 
occurred  in  Libertytown  about  1839, when  he  was 
advanced  in  years.  His  wife,  who  was  a Miss 
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Richelieu,  was  a descendant  of  a brother  of 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  the  celebrated  French 
statesman  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Their  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  chil- 
dren, namely:  Harriet,  Matilda,  Lydia,  Annie, 
Francis  B.  and  Thomas.  The  last-named  was 
reared  in  Liberty  town  and  received  his  education 
in  Frederick  College.  When  a young  man  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Beard  to  Kentucky  and  they  be- 
came the  original  settlers  of  Beardstown,  named 
in  honor  of  his  companion.  There  he  clerked  in 
a store  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812, 
when  he  took  up  arms  and  joined  a military  regi- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Liberty  town,  where  he  continued  to  make  his 
home  until  death.  With  his  brother,  Francis  B., 
he  opened  a store  in  this  village,  but  after  a few 
years  his  father  died  and  he  then  closed  out  the 
store.  Prominent  in  public  affairs,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  for  a number  of 
years,  and,  commencing  in  1S47,  served  as 
register  of  wills  for  about  twelve  years.  In  the 
days  when  the  Whig  party  was  the  leading  party 
of  the  country  he  adhered  to  its  tenets  and  upon 
its  disintegration  he  became  a Democrat. 

The  first  marriage  of  Colonel  Sappington  took 
place  in  1814  and  united  him  with  Miss  SallieR. 
Cole,  a sister  of  General  Cole,  who  in  his  day 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  this  sec- 
tion. Nine  sous  and  two  daughters  were  born  of 
this  marriage.  Catherine  A.,  the  eldest,  is  the 
widow  of  James  Davis,  of  Littlestown,  Pa.,  and 
is  now  eighty-four  years  of  age,  enjoying  excel- 
lent health  for  one  so  advanced  in  life;  Thomas, 
a retired  physician,  makes  his  home  in  Baltimore; 
Francis  B.,  who  was  an  attorney  in  Frederick, 
died  at  Georgetown  College,  where  he  was  study- 
ing for  the  priesthood;  Greenbury  R.,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  settled 
at  Unionville,  and  a sketch  of  his  life  appears  in 
the  biography  of  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Sap- 
pington, presented  upon  another  page;  William 
C.,  who  was  a lawyer,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
while  serving  as  a member  of  the  state  legislature; 
James  died  in  infancy;  Sidney,  a deceased  physi- 
cian, is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  work;  John 
died  in  infancy;  Augustus  was  a physician  in 


Liberty  town  for  years,  but  is  now  deceased; 
Sallie  R.,  in  1891,  founded  the  Notre  Dame 
Academy  at  Liberty  town,  a Catholic  institution, 
where  five  sisters  who  are  thoroughly  competent 
teachers  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  English 
branches,  French,  music,  drawing,  etc.;  and 
Henry,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  died  in 
infancy. 

By  the  second  marriage  of  Colonel  Sappington, 
which  united  him  with  Louise  Klein,  five  sons 
were  born,  namely:  Richelieu,  who  is  deceased; 
Richard  D.,  formerly  a druggist,  now  deceased; 
Wentworth,  who  died  in  youth;  Francis  Brown, 
a merchant  of  Frederick;  and  George  C.,  who  is  a 
school  teacher  near  Ladiesburg,  Frederick  County. 
The  children  of  the  first  marriage  all  became 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  their  father 
was  an  Episcopalian  in  religious  belief.  He 
lived  to  a good  old  age  and,  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him,  passed  from  time  to  eternity  in  1857. 


HSLICER  HEDGES,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
most  successful  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Frederick  County,  comes  from 
an  old  and  honored  Virginia  family,  and  embodies 
the  hospitable,  courteous  traits  for  which  the 
people  of  the  Old  Dominion  are  justly  famed. 
In  the  prime  of  his  usefulness  and  activity,  he 
is  enthusiastic  in  his  chosen  field  of  effort,  keeps 
thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  is  an 
earnest  student  and  thinker. 

The  father  of  the  doctor  has  been  living  retired 
from  active  duties  for  the  past  three  years.  No 
one  is  better  entitled  to  such  leisure  than  he,  as 
for  over  half  a century  he  has  been  occupied  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  for  this  long  period  of 
time  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Baltimore 
conference.  He  bears  a name  which  is  known 
far  and  wide,  Rev.  John  W.  Hedges.  While  the 
Civil  war  was  in  progress  few  men  would  have 
cared  to  answer  to  the  name,  either,  for  it  stood 
for  a man  who  was  firm  as  a rock  in  the  defense 
of  the  Union,  though  his  early  home  was  in  Yir- 
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ginia,  and  upon  this  account,  as  part}'  feeling 
was  extremely  bitter,  he  often  took  great  risks, 
as  he  boldly  declared  the  truth  and  freely  pro- 
mulgated his  opinions.  For  a few  years  he  was 
the  pastor  of  a church  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  the  regular  chaplain  of  the 
Maryland  legislature.  His  faithful  wife,  friend 
and  companion,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Lightner,  was  summoned  from  his  side  by  the 
angel  of  death  in  1897,  after  a long  and  happy 
wedded  life.  The  father  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Hedges, 
also  christened  John,  was  a -wealthy  plantation 
owner  in  Virginia,  and  of  his  large  family,  com- 
prising twenty-two  children,  the  youngest  is  now 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Hedges,  born  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  1862,  is  one  of  five  of  the  living  children. 
J.  S.  is  the  eldest.  William  H.  is  shipping  clerk 
for  a large  house  in  Baltimore.  Amy  C.  is  the 
wife  of  E.  J.  Simpson,  a lawyer  of  Elreuo,  Okla- 
homa. Edith  V.  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Metzer, 
who  was  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  of  Baltimore  for  many  years  and 
is  nowT  a professor  in  Leland  Stanford  University, 
California.  Mrs.  Metzer  is  a lady  of  superior  at- 
tainments; she  was  a teacher  of  elocution  in  the 
Woman’s  College  in  Baltimore,  and  later  gradu- 
ated from  a medical  college  of  that  city  and  from 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  College  also. 

The  early  years  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Hedges  wTere 
quietly  spent  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  Baltimore. 
After  completing  his  elementary  studies  he 
entered  Dickinson  Seminary,  where  he  pursued 
the  higher  branches  of  learning.  In  1S83  he 
graduated  with  th-e  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  His  initial  work  in  the  line  of  his 
chosen  profession  was  in  Moorefield,  Hardy 
County,  W.  Va.,  where  he  was  a resident  for 
ten  years.  In  1895  he  removed  to  Brunswick, 
where  he  has  already  acquired  a good  practice, 
and  whither  his  reputation  as  a successful  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  had  preceded  him.  He  was 
appointed  surgeon  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad  at  this  point,  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  place  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  numerous 
other  duties.  He  finds  that  he  has  little  time  for 


leisure  and  outside  matters,  and  such  time  as  he 
does  chance  to  enjoy  he  always  desires  to  pass  in 
the  domestic  circle.  The  only  fraternal  organi- 
zation with  which  he  holds  membership  is  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Politically  he  is  a Demo- 
crat. 

In  1884  the  doctor  married  Miss  Mary  D. 
Eiehelberger,  of  Martinsburg,  and  they  have  two 
children,  John  Sprig  and  Mary  Elizabeth.  The 
family  occupies  a very  pleasant  and  attractive 
home,  which  was  built  by  the  doctor  a year  or 
two  ago.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  contributes  to  the  support  of 
religious  and  charitable  enterprises. 


— — : — s f-2+J®  M0) : — 


ACOB  L.  CRUM.  From  the  pleasant  home 
of  this  sterling  citizen  of  Frederick  County 
can  be  seen  a truly  beautiful  section  of  coun- 
try. The  house  is  built  on  an  eminence  and 
commands  a fine  view7  of  the  most  fertile  and 
lovely  valley  perhaps  in  western  Maryland.  In 
the  distance  the  thriving  towns  of  Frederick, 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Walkersville  are  in  plain 
view  to  the  delighted  observer,  and  in  connection 
with  the  peaceful  farms,  rivers  and  groves,  with 
the  blue  sky  bending  in  a kind  of  benediction 
above  all  this  beauty,  is  a scene  that  impresses 
itself  indelibly  upon  the  memory. 

Mr.  Crum,  the  owner  of  a finely  improved 
farm  in  this  lovely  valley,  is  fortunate  indeed. 
He  commenced  his  career  a poor  boy,  however, 
and  has  worked  industriously  and  untiringly  to 
make  a competence  for  his  family,  and  no  one, 
even  the  most  envious,  could  begrudge  him  this 
pretty  home  and  valuable  farm,  for  which  he  has 
paid  with  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  was 
born  about  half  a mile  from  his  present  home  in 
1852,  being  a son  of  Solomon  and  Catherine 
(Knode)  Crum.  His  mother’s  father,  Jacob 
Knode,  wras  a prosperous  farmer  a few  miles  from 
Frederick,  and  was  a hero  of  the  War  of  1812, 
serving  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  that 
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conflict.  (For  further  history  of  our  subject’s 
ancestors  see  the  sketch  of  his  brother,  C.  E. 
Crum,  elsewhere  in  this  volume.) 

The  education  of  Jacob  L.  Crum  was  gained  in 
the  old  “Pine”  school-house  and  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. He  lived  with  his  parents  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  after  attaining  his 
majority  was  employed  by  his  father  at  $100  a 
year  and  his  board.  When  the  young  man  was 
twenty-five  his  senior  gave  him  a fine  colt,  and 
with  the  money  which  he  had  carefully  saved  he 
concluded  to  start  an  independent  life.  He 
rented  the  farm  he  now  owns  from  his  parent  for 
several  years,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
he  purchased  the  place.  This  has  been  his  home 
for  twenty-one  years,  during  which  period  he  has 
made  substantial  improvements.  The  house  has 
been  enlarged  and  remodeled,  good  barns  and 
other  buildings  put  up,  and  the  heavy  timber 
with  which  much  of  the  place  was  formerly  en- 
cumbered has  been  cleared  off,  the  land  being 
placed  under  cultivation.  The  farm  comprises 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres,  in  addition  to 
which  Mr.  Crum  owns  another  tract  of  seventy 
acres  adjoining.  He  manages  both  farms  and 
gives  employment  to  a number  of  hands  and 
teams  of  horses.  He  has  fine  stock  of  all  kinds 
on  his  place,  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  times 
in  matters  of  progress.  Until  within  the  past 
few  years  he  has  used  his  franchise  in  favor  of 
Democratic  nominees,  but  of  late  has  tendered 
his  allegiance  to  the  Prohibition  party.  He  has 
been  supervisor  of  highways  of  Mount  Pleasant 
District  for  several  years,  but  has  never  sought 
nor  desired  public  office.  He  is  known  far  and 
near,  as  are  all  bearing  his  name,  as  thoroughly 
honorable  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  and  en- 
tirely worthy  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

In  1877  Mr.  Crum  married  Nancy  E.  Drone- 
burg,  daughter  of  John  Droneburg,  a well-to-do 
farmer  of  this  district  for  years,  and  at  one  period 
a resident  of  Carroll  County,  Md.  He  was  a 
pillar  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crum  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
have  been  born:  Hanson  E.,  John  Emory,  Ray, 
Claude  R. , Lillian  I.  and  Virgie  L.,  all  of  whom 


are  at  home,  the  elder  ones  attending  school. 
The  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Walkersville,  and  are  liberal 
contributors  to  the  cause. 


ARRETT  S.  DeGRANGE,  postmaster  of 
Frederick,  was  born  in  this  city  in  1845, 
and  is  the  son  of  Peter  and  Louisa  (Eb- 
berts)  DeGrange.  Little  is  known  concerning 
the  family  history,  outside  of  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  lineage  is  French.  His  grandfa- 
ther, who  was  born  in  France,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  young  manhood,  being,  so  far 
as  known,  the  sole  representative  of  that  name 
in  America.  He  settled  in  Frederick  and  en- 
gaged in  the  wagon-maker’s  trade,  having  a shop 
on  West  Patrick  street. 

In  this  city,  where  he  was  born,  Peter  De- 
Grange  followed  the  trade  of  a merchant  tailor 
in  early  life,  but  afterward  he  turned  his  attention 
to  farming.  First  an  old-line  Whig,  he  became 
a Republican  on  the  organization  of  the  party. 
For  years  he  was  an  office-bearer  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  His  death  occurred  in  1890,  when  he 
was  eighty -five  years  of  age.  His  wife,  who  died 
in  1861,  was  the  daughter  of  Michael  Ebberts,  a 
native  of  Frederick  County. 

#The  family  of  -which  our  subject  is  a member 
originally  composed  six  sous  and  three  daugh- 
ters. John  Scott,  who  was  a cigar  maker,  died 
at  thirty-five  years;  H.  Clay  is  a tailor  in  Fred- 
erick; William  Michael,  a farmer,  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine  years;  Charles  Abner  has  been  as- 
sociated with  our  subject  in  business;  Augusta 
Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Landerkin,  of  Fred- 
erick; Emma  Frances  is  unmarried;  and  Lucy 
died  at  eighteen  years. 

Upon  his  father’s  farm  near  Utica  Mills,  Fred- 
erick County,  the  boyhood  years  of  our  subject 
were  passed.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  came  to 
Frederick  and  learned  the  trade  of  a cigar  maker. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  an  assistant  in  the  commissary  depart- 
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ment,  and  after  six  months  was  promoted  to  be 
chief  issuing  clerk  to  sales  officers  and  issuing  to 
hospitals  under  Capt.  Herman  Schreiner,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  for  three  years.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  for  a 
short  time  he  engaged  in  the  cigar  business,  but 
from  there  returned  to  Washington,  and  re- 
mained for  fifteen  months.  Then,  coming  back  to 
Frederick,  he  embarked  in  the  wholesale  tobacco 
business,  which  he  has  since  carried  on  very  suc- 
cessfully, having  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  state.  His  location  is 
No.  142  North  Market  street. 

In  1877  Mr.  DeGrange  married  Sallie  Mc- 
Quilkin,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.,  daughter  of 
A.  R.  McQuilkin.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  namely:  A.  R.  McQuil- 
kin, who  is  studying  law  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; H.  Clay,  Garrett  S.,  Jr.,  and  Heloise,  at 
home. 

Politically  a Republican,  Mr.  DeGrange  has 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  been  treasurer  of  the 
count}-  central  committee  and  the  city  executive 
committee,  and  in  1898  was  appointed  postmaster 
at  Frederick.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order  and 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  family  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Lutheran  Church  and,  while  he  is 
not  a member  of  any  denomination,  he  is  a con- 
tributor .to  the  work  of  that  church  aud  is  inter- 
ested in  its  growth. 


UGUSTUS  W.  NICODEMUS.  Prominent 
among  the  progressive  business  men  of 
Frederick  County  ranks  this  gentleman, 
whose  home  is  in  Buckeystown.  From  his  youth 
he  manifested  unusual  talent  in  a business  way, 
and  as  the  years  passed  he  became  more  and 
more  successful  in  his  varied  undertakings.  He 
brings  to  bear  upon  every  question  rare  good 
judgment,  foresight  and  wide  experience,  and, 
having  adopted  a plan  of  action,  seldom  is  forced 
to  abandon  it. 


Still  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  our  sub- 
ject was  born  upon  a farm  situated  about  two 
miles  from  this  place,  in  1870.  He  is  next  to 
the  youngest  son  of  A.  W.  Nicodemus,  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  of  this  section.  The 
latter  was  a native  of  Carroll  County,  coming 
from  one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  there.  (For 
ancestral  history  see  sketch  of  J.  L-  Nicodemus, 
an  uncle  of  our  subject.)  A.  W.  Nicodemus  has 
been  extensively  interested  in  farming  operations 
hereabouts'for  nearly  his  whole  life  and  has  been 
aggressive  and  enterprising  in  his  business  ven- 
tures. A few  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  establishment  of  the  creameries 
and  canning  factories  with  which  his  son  A.  W. 
is  now  connected.  In  the  politics  of  this  county 
he  has  been  quite  influential,  and  served  for  two 
years  in  the  responsible  position  of  county  com- 
missioner, having  been  elected  by  his  Republi- 
can friends  and  at  another  time  was  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court.  In  these  several  capacities  he 
fully  met  the  requirements  of  the  office,  giving 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  For  his  wife  he 
chose  Miss  Barbara  A.  Fulton,  and  four  children 
came  to  brighten  their  home.  Harry  O.  is  a 
farmer  of  this  district,  and  Edgar  R.,  who  lives 
at  home,  is  interested  financially  in  one  of  the 
creameries.  Mary  E.  is  the  wife  of  William  E. 
Kinley,  of  this  vicinity. 

After  completing  his  district-school  education 
the  subject  of  this  article  attended  the  old  Fred- 
erick College,  and  subsequently  went  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  pursued  a course  of  study  in  a 
business  college.  When  he  was  nineteen  he 
started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
and  for  two  years  clerked  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Then  returning  home,  he  associated  himself  with 
the  creameries  and  canning  factory  that  his  father 
was  already  interested  in.  The  canning  plant  is 
of  no  small  benefit  to  this  section  of  country,  as 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  consumes  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  and  fruit  raised  by  the  far- 
mers near  it  affords  employment  to  many  hands 
and  helps  to  keep  up  the  air  of  thrift  and  busy 
activity  in  the  town.  The  factory  is  a large, 
light  and  well-ventilated  structure,  two  stories 
in  height,  built  of  frame,  and  very  substantial 
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looking.  A large  brick  building  adjoins  it,  being 
used  for  storage  and  various  purposes  The 
amount  of  business  done  is  yearly  on  the  in- 
crease, owing  to  the  fine  quality  of  goods  canned 
here  and  the  excellent  business  ability  and  policy 
of  the  proprietors. 

In  his  political  faith  Mr.  Nicodemus  is  a true 
and  tried  Republican.  Religiously  he  is  a 
Methodist,  and  is  one  of  the  workers  in  and  con- 
tributors to  the  church  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant denomination  here.  He  owns  a very  p'retty 
home  in  the  pleasantest  portion  of  the  town,  and 
the  charming  mistress  of  this  abode  was  formerly 
Miss  Annie  M.  Thomas.  They  were  married  in 
1897,  and  have  carried  with  them  the  best  wishes 
of  a multitude  of  sincere  friends.  Airs.  Nicode- 
mus is  a lady  of  superior  education  and  attain- 
ments, having  finished  her  studies  in  the  Western 
Maryland  College  of  Westminster,  after  which 
she  went  to  Germany  and  there  enjoyed  further 
advantages.  She  is  a daughter  of  our  well- 
known  citizen,  Charles  F.  Thomas,  who  is  repre- 
sented elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

EHARLES  WERTHEIMER.  Numbered 
among  the  most  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  business  men  and  citizens  of  the 
progressive  city  of  Frederick,  Frederick  County, 
is  this  gentleman,  who  is  a member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Lonestine  & Wertheimer.  No 
one  is  more  desirous  of  seeing  this  place  grow 
and*  prosper  than  he,  and  few  have  been  more 
actively  concerned  in  assisting  towards  this  end. 
He  has  supported  by  his  means  and  influence 
many  of  the  enterprises  and  institutions  of  the 
city,  and  is  always  in  the  front  ranks  of  those 
who  favor  improvement  and  progress  along  all 
lines. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  in  tlm  prime  of 
manhood,  as  he  was  born  just  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  war,  January  29,  1861. 
He  is  the  fourth  son  in  the  family  of  Frederick 
and  Clotilda  Wertheimer,  natives  of  Pennsylva- 


nia. The  father  was  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  the  Keystone  state,  and  later  fol- 
lowed the  same  occupation  in  this  city.  He  re- 
moved to  Frederick  in  1863,  and  opened  a store 
on  East  Church  street.  Here  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  being  one  of  the  best  and 
most  :espected  citizens  of  Frederick.  He  had 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  Masons  here 
and  was  affiliated  with  the  Democracy.  He 
never  held  any  public  office,  but  gave  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  management  of  his 
business  affairs.  His  widow,  who  was  a Miss 
Karley  in  her  girlhood  days,  is  still  living,  her 
home  being  in  this  city. 

The  two  elder  brothers  of  our  subject,  Francis 
and  Marcus,  are  in  the  cigar  and  tobacco  busi- 
ness in  Frederick.  David,  the  next  younger,  is 
employed  by  the  house  of  which  his  brother 
Charles  is  a member,  as  is  also  Aleyer,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  head  of  the  cutting  department. 
The  sisters,  Sarah,  Rose  and  Emma,  are  all  at 
home.  Charles  Wertheimer  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  here  and  in  the  old  Frederick  Col- 
lege. He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he 
was  first  employed  in  the  clothing  establishment 
with  which  he  has  since  been  associated,  and 
worked  his  way  up  by  absolute  merit.  He  was  a 
clerk  for  over  twelve  years,  being  finally  ad- 
mitted into  a partnership  in  the  firm  in  1885. 
This  house  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
western  Maryland  and  in  its  various  departments 
affords  employment  to  some  twenty-five  or  more 
hands.  There  are  two  well-built  brick  buildings, 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  provided  with 
all  modern  appliances  for  comfort  and  successful 
work.  There  is  a department  for  boots  and 
shoes  and  a very  full  line  of  these  is  carried. 
The  business  is  reduced  to  a fine  system  and  the 
annual  sales  of  this  house,  whose  reputation  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  have  reached  an  amount 
not  ordinarily  attained  by  any  firm  outside  a few 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Like  his  father  before  him  Mr.  Wertheimer 
stands  high  in  Masonry,  and  has  taken  the 
Knight  Templar  degree.  He  is  a member  of 
Columbia  Lodge  No.  58,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Fred- 
erick. In  politics  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Democ- 
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racy,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  its  interests, 
but,  though  often  urged  to  do  so,  he  has  never 
consented  to  having  his  name  presented  as  a can- 
didate for  office.  He  is  a director  in  the  Central 
National  Bank,  and  has  money  invested  in  numer- 
ous local  concerns.  He  is  a friend  to  the  poor 
and  needy  and  has  been  liberal  in  his  donations 
to  worthy  charities  and  to  religious  organizations. 
He  is  very  popular  with  all  who  enjoy  his  ac- 
quaintance and  his  friends  are  legion. 


HON.  HENRY  CULLER.  The  Culler  family  - 
has  been  numbered  among  the  representa- 
tive ones  of  Frederick  County  for  several 
generations,  and  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  section  of  the  country  more  peaceful, 
law-abiding,  worthy  citizens.  One  and  all,  they 
have  stood  for  good  government,  progress,  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  religion,  good  schools  and 
everything  which  goes  toward  the  making  of  an 
ideal  republic. 

Michael  Culler,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  Frederick  County  and 
was  energetic  and  successful  in  his  business 
career.  His  son,  Capt.  Henry  Culler,  father  of 
our  subject,  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  near 
the  village  of  Jefferson,  and  lived  there  altogether 
some  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a man  of  a very 
bright,  quick  mind,  was  a great  student,  and 
kept  well  informed  upon  topics  of  general  inter- 
est and  importance.  He  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  financiers  and  farmers  of  his  day,  and 
certain  it  is  that  he  accumulated  an  extensive 
estate  and  was  a wealthy  man  for  that  period. 
Altogether  he  owned  upwards  of  twenty-seven 
hundred  acres,  four  hundred  of  which,  situated 
near  Frederick,  was  his  home  place  during  a 
part  of  his  last  years.  He  died  in  Jefferson  Feb- 
ruary r,  1S61. 

The  town  of  Feagaville  is  built  upon  a portion 
of  a four-hundred-acre  farm  which  Captain  Culler 
owned  in  that  region.  Stores  belonging  to  him 
were  lo.cated  at  various  enterprising  towns,  such 


as  Leesburg,  Sheppardstown  and  Jefferson,  and 
he  also  followed  agriculture.  He  owned  numerous 
slaves,  and  was  noted  for  his  kindness  toward 
them,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  of  the  poorer  class. 
Schools  were  built  and  almost  entirely  supported 
by  him,  and  the  first  Lutheran  Church  erected  in 
the  Fourteenth  District  was  founded  and  sustained 
by  his  generosity.  The  old  Frederick  & Jeffer- 
son pike  received  his  substantial  encouragement 
at  the  time  it  was  being  constructed,  and  all 
public  enterprises  found  in  him  an  earnest  advo- 
cate and  contributor.  At  several  periods  in  his 
career  he  was  concerned  in  the  milling  business, 
owning  three  different  mills,  at  widely  distant 
points.  In  politics  he  was  aggressive,  as  might 
be  expected,  for  he  never  did  anything  by  halves. 
Flis  vote  was  deposited  in  favor  of  nominees  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature by  his  hosts  of  friends.  In  the  War  of  1812 
he  rose  from  the  ranks  to  a captaincy;  participated 
in  the  gallant  battle  of  North  Point  and  was  an 
eye  witness  of  the  death  of  the  sturdy  General 
Ross. 

The  captain  lived  to  attain  his  seventy- fifth 
year,  and  lies  sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  the  peace- 
ful cemetery  at  Jefferson.  By  his  side  rests  his 
loved  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Annie 
Feaster,  and  who  departed  this  life  in  1857.  Of 
their  seven  noble  sons,  Philip,  a farmer  and 
owner  of  a mill,  died  at  seventy-two  years  of  age; 
Daniel,  who  was  a wealthy  farmer  and  lived 
upon  the  old  homestead,  died  when  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  David,  also  a farmer,  died  at  the  age 
of  threescore  and  ten;  Michael,  a farmer,  died 
in  1898,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year;  Dr.  J.  J.  is 
mentioned  at  length  in  this  volume;  and  William, 
formerly  a member  of  the  state  legislature,  is  now 
managing  one  of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

Col.  Henry  Culler  was  born  upon  his  father’s 
old  home  place  about  a mile  from  the  village  of 
Jefferson,  May  29,  1817.  He  was  a pupil  in  the 
old  district  school  and  in  the  Mountain  Road 
school  house,  and  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when 
his  father  entrusted  to  him  the  management  of  a 
fine  farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Feagaville,  where  the  senior  owned 
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three  other  farms.  Gradually  he  assumed  more 
of  the  responsibility  of  his  father’s  extensive 
financial  interests,  and  even  in  his  early  man- 
hood gave  abundant  evidence  of  inherited  busi  - 
ness energy  and  talent  as  a man  of  affairs.  The 
years  rolled  rapidly  a^av,  and  he  became  a 
wealthy  man,  owning  large  landed  estates  in  this 
county  and  in  Virginia.  In  1863  he  invested 
some  of  his  available  funds  in  high-priced  land 
near  Fredeiick,  and  within  a few  years  was 
offered  $30,000  for  one  of  the  farms  lying  con- 
veniently near  the  county  seat. 

In  1845  Colonel  Culler  married  Ann  Eliza 
Warfield,  a gentle,  charming  and  lovable  lady, 
daughter  of  a merchant  of  Jefferson,  and  step 
sister  of  Col.  Cost  Johnson  and  William  Cost 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Culler  died  in  1873,  at  her  home 
near  Frederick  and  was  buried  in  Jefferson 
Cemetery.  She  was  a devout  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  was  loved  and  revered 
by  all  who  knew  her.  But  one  child  was  born 
of  their  marriage,  William  Clayton,  who  lived  to 
be  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  died  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  In  1883  Colonel  Culler  married  Mrs. 
Harriet  L.  Sowers,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Louisa  (Holliday)  Hollensworth.  She  was  born 
in  Virginia  on  her  father’s  plantation  and  when 
she  arrived  at  mature  years  became  the  wife  of  Col. 
James  Sowers,  who  was  a division  quartermaster 
under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  died  in  1865. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  revered  father, 
the  colonel  is  very  liberal  to  religious,  benevolent 
and  educational  enterprises.  Recently  he  gave 
a handsome  donation  to  Roanoke  College,  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Feagaville  was  practi- 
cally built  by  him,  as  he  gave  the  land  for  a site 
and  a large  sum  toward  the  building.  Reared 
in  all  the  precepts  of  the  south,  and  a true  south- 
erner at  heart,  his  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  them  in  the  late  Civil  war.  For  years  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Bowie,  having 
the  rank  of  colonel  bestowed  upon  him.  For- 
merly a Whig,  he  became  a Democrat  about  the 
time  of  the  war,  and  has  since  given  the  party 
his  earnest  support.  He  owned  many  slaves  at 
one  time  and  few  men  have  done  more  for  the 


colored  men  of  a community  than  he;  he  has 
erected  schools  and  churches  for  them,  and  has 
always  been  very  generous  in  lending  timely  as- 
sistance when  they  were  sick  or  in  trouble.  In 
short  he  puts  into  daily  practice  the  faith  that  he 
has  professed  from  boyhood — practical,  large- 
hearted  Christianity.  For  years  he  has  held  an 
honored  and  official  position  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he  has 
brought  .up  and  provided  for  several  children  of 
relatives,  and  the  poor  know  to  whom  they  can 
apply  for  sympathy  and  aid  when  they  are  in 
need.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  join  in  say- 
ing naught  but  words  of  praise  for  this  true  and 
noble  man. 


0AVID  M.  DEVILBISS,  M.  D.  During  the 
years  in  which  he  has  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  Dr.  Deviibiss  has  es- 
tablished a reputation  as  a conscientious  and  skill- 
ful physician,  whose  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
medicine  is  thorough  and  comprehensive,  em- 
bracing the  many  ills  to  which  the  human  flesh 
is  heir.  His  preparation  for  practice  was  as  good 
as  the  medical  colleges  furnish;  but,  in  addition 
thereto,  he  has  ever  been  a student  of  the  science, 
carefully  reading  current  medical  literature  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  himself  posted  concerning 
every  advance  that  is  made.  He  has  practiced  at 
Woodville,  Frederick  County,  for  many  years, 
and  no  physician  in  his  section  of  the  country  is 
better  known  than  he. 

In  Liberty  District,  Frederick  County,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  April  3,  1845,  the 
son  of  Adam  W.  and  Rosalia  (Deviibiss)  Devii- 
biss. He  was  one  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  the  others  being  John  H.,  de- 
ceased; Hamilton,  who  resides  in  Kansas;  Henry 
C.,  deceased;  David  M. ; Emma  E.,  who  married 
Joshua  Kemp  and  lives  011  a farm  111  Woodsboro 
District;  Somerfield,  deceased;  Clara  V.,  wife  of 
Dr.  Oscar  Brown;  and  Annabelle.  O11  the  farm 
where  he  was  born  our  subject  passed  the  years 
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of  boyhood.  On  completing  the  common-school 
studies  he  entered  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  where  he  was  a student  for  some  time.  In 
1869  he  began  to  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Simp- 
son, of  Liberty  town,  and  afterward  took  the 
regular  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  Baltimore,  continuing  there  until  his  gradua- 
tion with  the  class  of  1872. 

Immediately  after  graduatingDr.Devilbiss  went 
to  Adamstown,  Frederick  County, where  he  opened 
an  office  and  engaged  in  practice.  After  about 
two  years  he  removed  his  office  to  Libertytown, 
where  he  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Simpson, 
his  preceptor.  The  connection  continued  until 
the  spring  of  1882,  when  he  came  to  Woodville 
and  began  in  the  practice  to  which  he  has  since 
given  his  attention.  He  has  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  the  field  of  politics,  but  supports  the  Re- 
publican party  and  is  always  able  to  give  an  intel- 
ligent reason  for  his  views  upon  political  affairs.  In 
religion  he  is  actively  connected  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South.  In  April,  18S3, 
he  married  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Clery,  of  Woodville, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Mag- 
gie, Edna  C.  and  Roger  M. 


RANCIS  SCOTT  KEY,  author  of  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner’’  and  a distinguished  law- 
yer, was  a native  of  Frederick  County,  and 
was  born  near  Pipe  Creek,  a short  distance  from 
Emmitsburg,  August  1,  1779.  Plis  father,  John 
Ross  Key,  was  a Revolutionary  officer,  who  died 
in  Frederick  County,  October  12,  1821. 

Francis  S.  Key  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  and  subsequently  studied 
law  in  that  city  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Philip 
Barton  Key.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
in  his  native  county  at  Frederick  in  1S01,  but  a 
few  years  later  removed  to  Washington  City, 
D.  C.(  where  he  afterwards  became  United  States 
district  attorney.  He  became  the  intimate  friend 
and  counselor  of  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  of  Ro- 


anoke in  his  last  days  and  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  during  his  presidency.  Pie  was  also  a stanch 
supporter  of  the  African  Colonization  Society, 
and  served  as  a volunteer  in  Major  Peter’s  artil- 
lery in  the  War  of  1812.  At  the  time  of  the 
bombardment  of  Baltimore,  during  the  War  of 
1812,  Mr.  Key  was  a prisoner  on  board  the 
British  ship  Surprise,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet.  The  presi- 
dent of  the 'United  States  had  given  Key  permis- 
sion some  time  previous  to  visit  the  English 
admiral  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  effect  a 
change  of  prisoners  or  the  release  of  one  Dr. 
Beames,  who  was  a prisoner  and  whose  life  wTas 
in  peril.  He  was  accompanied  by  John  S. 
Skinner,  the  government’s  agent  for  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Admiral  Cochrane  received  them 
kindly,  but  declined  to  allow  them  to  leave  the 
vessel  until  after  his  contemplated  attack  upon 
Baltimore  City.  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  con- 
tinued on  board  the  Surprise,  where  they  were 
very  kindly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane 
until  the  fleet  reached  the  Patapsco,  and  prepar- 
ations were  made  for  landing  the  troops.  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  then  shifted  his  flag  to  the  frigate 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  move  farther 
up  the  river  and  superintend  in  person  the  attack 
by  water  on  the  fort.  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner 
were  then  sent  aboard  their  own  vessel  with  a 
guard  of  sailors  and  marines  to  prevent  them 
from  landing.  They  were  permitted  to  take  Dr. 
Beames  with  them.  They  were  anchored  where 
they  would  see  the  flag  of  Fort  McHenry  and 
wratch  the  bombardment.  At  this  critical  time 
the  words  of  the  song,  “The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,” were  written  and  the  following  day  the 
lines  were  in  print  in  Baltimore,  for  the  British 
had  retired  and  the  prisoners  set  free.  The  song 
was  set  to  the  old  tune  of  “Anacreon  in  Heaven.” 
Mr.  Key  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  His  wife  was  Mary  Taylor  Lloyd, 
daughter  of  Col.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Talbot 
County,  Md.  Mr.  Key  was  a handsome  man, 
tall,  erect  and  of  admirable  physical  proportions. 
He  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia,  at  Baltimore,  in 
January,  1843.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  Frederick  City,  Md.  In 
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June,  1898,  at  this  writing,  the  foundation  stone 
of  a fine  monument  to  his  memory  was  laid  near 
his  grave,  and  the  monument  will  be  completed 
ere  the  close  of  the  present  year. 


OHN  FRANKLIN  THOMAS,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  well-to-do  farmers  of 
Buckeystown  District,  Frederick  County,  was 
born  on  the  farm  which  lies  just  across  the  road 
Trout  his  present  residence.  He  has  always  lived 
in  this  locality,  and  is  thoroughly  identified  with 
everything  pertaining  to  its  improvement.  His 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  were  agricult- 
urists in  this  district  and  prominent  in  all  public 
affairs  hereabouts. 

The  grandfather,  Philip  Thomas,  was  born  in 
1765  and  died  in  1828,  after  a life  spent  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  neighborhood.  His 
son,  George  Thomas,  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  1798,  and  was  a life-long  resident  on  the 
farm  known  as  the  Boston  homestead,  and  now 
the  property  of  his  son.  He  also  owned  several 
other  large  and  valuable  farms,  one  near  Adams- 
town,  one  in  Mount  Pleasant  District,  one  in 
Liberty  District,  and  a small  tract  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  farm  of  our  subject.  His  success  in  a 
financial  way  was  something  remarkable,  for  he 
started  out  in  life  without  means  and  wrought 
out  his  own  fortune  by  industry  and  careful  in- 
vestments. He  was  very  successful  as  a stock- 
raiser,  as-  well  as  a general  farmer.  -In  early 
manhood  he  was  a Whig,  but  later  became 
identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  For  several 
years  he  served  as  county  commissioner  and  was 
also  school  examiner  for  a term  or  more.  Though 
he  was  privileged  to  attend  school  but  for  a short 
time,  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and 
owed  to  his  patient  efforts  in  this  line  that  he 
became  a well-informed  man.  He  was  quite  a 
student,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  geometry 
and  higher  mathematics  and  philosophy.  He 
taught  himself  the  science  of  surveying  and  did  a 
great  deal  in  that  direction,  at  one  time  or 


another.  His  carefully  used  library,  his  chief 
treasure,  is  now  the  property  of  our  subject. 
When  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old  he  united  with 
the  Reformed  Church,  of  the  Jefferson  charge, 
and  for  years  he  was  an  office-holder  in  the 
same.  He  died  in  1883  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Matthew’s  church  yard.  He  was  married  three 
times  and  was  the  father  of  eleven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Julia  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Hargett,  a farmer  of  Jefferson 
District.  The  brothers  of  John  Franklin  are  as 
follows:  Charles,  a farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jefferson;  Zachariah  G.,  a farmer;  Richard, 
deceased;  Cephus  M.,  a resident  of  Walkersville; 
Samuel  C.,  who  is  engaged  in  managing  his  farm 
near  Adamstown;  Curtis  William,  who  lives  on 
the  farm  adjoining  that  of  Samuel  C.,  his  place 
being  the  old  homestead;  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  deceased. 

J.  F.  Thomas,  of  this  sketch,  was  given  a 
district-school  education  and  left  home  when  a 
little  over  his  majority  to  thenceforth  make  his 
own  way.  He  took  charge  of  the  farm  which  he 
now  owns  and  lives  upon,  rebuilt  all  of  the  barns 
and  other  buildings  on  the  place  and  in  many 
ways  increased  the  value  of  the  homestead.  The 
farm  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  owns  another 
tract  of  land  near  Adamstown,  this  being  now 
carried  on  by  his  son.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  quite  extensively  engaged  in  dairying, 
shipping  milk  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other 
points.  For  many  years  he  has  served  as  a 
school  trustee,  and  for  a long  period  he  has  been 
an  official  member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In 
the  latter  he  is  an  earnest  worker,  contributing 
liberally  of  his  influence  and  wealth  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Politically  he  has  always  sided 
with  the  Democracy,  but  has  never  cared  for 
public  office  of  any  description. 

I11  1865  Mr.  Thomas  married  Mary  Ellen 
Zimmerman,  a daughter  of  Gideon  Zimmerman, 
of  this  district.  Of  the  children  born  to  them, 
ten  are  living,  nine  sons  and  a daughter.  John 
W.,  a farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Adamstown,  mar- 
ried Miss  Remsburg,  and  has  one  child.  Ivdgar 
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Lee,  Cyrus  S.,  Clay  born  A.,  George  C.,  Elmer 
E. , Ralph  G.,  Russell  C.  and  Paul  S.  are  all  at 
home.  Two  children  died  in  infancy.  Ettie  is  the 
wife  of  William  B.  Johnson,  a teacher,  now  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  they  have  one  son.  The 
lady  who  now  bears  the  name  of  our  subject  was 
formerly  Emily  V.  Zimmerman,  a cousin  of  his 
first  wife. 


LBERT  THOMAS  RICE.  This  well-known 
business  man  of  Frederick  is  a descendant 
of  Scotcli-Irish  ancestry.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  William  Rice,  came  to  this  country 
about  1700  and  settled  on  the  Maryland  Track, 
where  he  became  a prosperous  farmer.  His  wife, 
who  was  a native  of  the  north  of  England, bore  him 
seven  children,  Rebecca,  George,  John,  Thomas, 
Nancy,  Perry  and  James.  Of  these,  George,  our 
subject's  father,  was  born  in  Frederick  County, 
January  4,  1774,  but  afterward  removed  to  the 
city  of  Frederick,  where  he  engaged  in  the  fur- 
niture and  undertaking  business.  His  first  loca- 
tion was  on  North  Market  street,  and  was  after- 
ward removed  to  the  William  H.  Doub  property, 
corner  Fourth  and  Market.  In  1822  one  of  the 
sons,  Perry,  took  charge  of  affairs.  The  business 
was  again  removed,  this  time  to  a house  occupying 
the  site  of  the  present  store  of  William  H. 
Rhodes.  In  1829  another  change  was  made  to 
North  Market  street,  above  Fourth.  He  was  a 
pioneer  iri  the  undertaking  business  and  estab- 
lished a reputation  for  reliability  that  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  his  successors.  In  those  days 
coffins  were  made  by  undertakers,  but  in  1869  a 
Pittsburg  firm  sent  a representative  to  Frederick, 
and  through  him  Mr.  Rice  made  purchases  of 
factory-made  coffins,  being  the  first  to  introduce 
them  in  Frederick.  He  was  a Democrat  in  poli- 
tics and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  city 
council  of  Frederick.  I11  religion  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Reformed  Church.  His  death 
occurred  in  1829. 

In  December,  1800,  George  Rice  married 
Elizabeth  Dofler,  whose  mother  was  the  wife  of 


Peter  Defier  and  a daughter  of  Thomas  Schley, 
who  built  the  first  house  in  Frederick.  Elizabeth 
Defier  was  born  in  7 780  and  died  March  25,  1856. 
She  was  a woman  of  great  worth  and  noble 
Christian  character.  Her  eldest  son,  Perry,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  business  and  continued  in 
charge  until  1837,  when  Grafton  J.  Rice  was 
taken  into  the  firm  The  latter,  however,  with- 
drew in  1844  and  became  a merchant,  opening  a 
store  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fourth  street. 
He  died  in  1869.  The  other  children  were  George, 
William,  Henry,  David  S. , Louisa,  Ann  Minerva, 
Ann  Elizabeth,  Amy  F,.  and  Julia  Ann.  George 
was  an  undertaker  and  superintendent  of  the 
water  works;  David  S.,  a druggist,  died  at  thirty 
years  of  age;  Louisa  married  George  Coleman, 
of  Virginia;  Ann  Minerva  married  John  Rhodes; 
Amy  E.  married  Daniel  Gilbert,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Julia  Ann  married  William  G.  Cole,  at  one  time 
mayor  of  Frederick. 

Albert  Thomas  Rice  was  born  in  July,  1823. 
He  attended  the  Frederick  College,  but  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  began  to  learn  the  cabinet-maker’s 
trade.  In  1845  his  brother  Perry  took  him  into 
partnership,  and  they  continued  together  until 
Perry  withdrew  in  1880.  Upon  his  withdrawal 
his  interest  was  bought  by  the  twro  sons  of  our 
subject.  Thomas  P.  and  David  S.,  and  since  then 
the  firm  title  has  been  A.  T.  Rice  & Sons.  In 
1851  Mr.  Rice  married  Ann  Sabina,  daughter  of 
the  late  Gideon  Mantz,  and  granddaughter  of 
Maj.  Peter  Mantz,  who  was  an  early  settler  of 
Frederick.  She  died  in  1872.  Three  of  their  sons 
survive,  Thomas  P.,  David  S.  and  Lewis  A.,  the 
latter  being  a member  of  the  wholesale  firni  of 
Rice  & Haller,  of  Frederick.  The  family  origin- 
ally comprised  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Charles  M. , who  was  with  our  subject  in  the 
furniture  business,  died  in  1876;  Eliza  J.,  who  is 
unmarried,  keeps  house  for  her  father. 

Thomas  P.  Rice  married  Miss  Lilly,  daughter 
of  F'rauk  Steiner;  David  S.  Rice  married  Orie, 
daughter  of  George  H.  Font.  Their  dwelling 
and  business  place  on  North  Market  street,  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  since  1829,  is  associated 
with  the  history  of  Frederick  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  a land- 
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mark  of  much  interest.  Both  sons  are  leaders  in 
temperance  work  and  David  S.  has  been  state 
secretary  of  the  Good  Templars. 

Politically  our  subject  is  a Democrat.  When  a 
deadlock  occurred  in  the  board  of  alderman  in 
1882,  resulting  from  the  death  of  John  H.  Brun- 
ner, Democrat,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  and  served  for  fifteen  months.  Fraternally 
he  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow  for  thirty-nine  years, 
and  for  eleven  years  has  been  treasurer  of  Adams 
Lodge  No.  35,  of  which  he  has  been  a member 
for  thirty-two  years.  Fifty  years  ago  he  became 
a member  of  the  junior  fire  company,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president  for  ten  years.  For  nineteen 
years  he  has  been  a director  in  Franklin  Savings 
Bauk,  and  is  now  a director  in  the  Frederick  Coun- 
ty National  Bank.  I11  the  Reformed  Church  he  is 
an  elder  and  deacon,  and  has  also  served  as  treas- 
urer, maintaining  the  keenest  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church.  Of  him  it  has  been  written 
by  one  who  has  long  known  him:  “He  is  a man 
of  marked  business  ability,  retentive  memory  and 
keen  observation.”  He  retains  lively  recollections 
of  the  last  half  century  of  local  events,  with  all 
the  changes  time  has  wrought  during  that  period. 
His  business  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
a large  share  of  the  best  class  of  trade  in  the  city, 
and  its  growth  has  been  due  to  the  integrity, 
quiet  perseverance  and  unostentatious  energy  of 
the  members  of  the  firm,  in  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  which  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Rice  are  constantly  consulted.  The  result  of  his 
long  and  energetic  business  career  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  a comfortable  fortune,  much  of 
which  is  profitably  invested  in  city  real  estate 
and  bank  stock. 


EHARLES  F.  THOMAS.  Among  the  citi- 
zens of  Buckeystown,  Frederick  County,  no 
one  is  more  thoroughly  respected  or  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  this  sterling  business  man. 
He  is  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  every  local 
enterprise  and  is  safely  counted  upon  to  cast  his 


influence  on  the  side  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. He  takes  great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  as  every  patriotic  citizen  of  our  loved 
commonwealth  should  do,  and  has  taken  special 
pride  in  affording  his  children  the  best  possible 
advantages  along  this  line.  For  the  past  eigh- 
teen years  he  has  resided  in  a fine  brick  dwelling, 
situated  in  a good  location  near  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  within  its  hospitable  walls  his 
friends,  who  are  legion,  are  always  accorded  a 
most  cordial  welcome. 

The  Thomas  family,  of  which  our  subject  is  a 
most  worthy  representative,  originated  in  Ger- 
many several  generations  ago,  but  have  dwelt  in 
this  county  since  its  pioneer  days.  His  grand- 
father, George  Thomas,  died  before  the  birth  of 
Charles  F.,  who  consequently  has  but  little  data 
in  regard  to  him.  He  was  a farmer,  as  was  al- 
so his  son  William  H.,  father  of  our  subject. 
That  sterling  man  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
in  this  district,  where  he  was  born,  all  through 
life,  his  later  years  being  passed  on  the  Manor 
farm,  about  two  miles  from  this  town.  He  was 
a strong  Union  man  during  the  war,  although  he 
owned  several  slaves  and  was  a member  and  gen- 
erous contributor  to  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
died  in  1864,  as  the  result  of  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  a shell  in  a black-smith  shop,  and  was 
buried  in  Urbatia  District  Cemetery.  His  wife  bore 
the  girlhood  name  of  Mary  Harding,  her  father 
having  been  Lewis  Harding,  of  Urbana  District, 
and  her  paternal  grandfather  a patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  William  H.  and  Mary  H.  Thomas 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters:  Charles  F. ; 
Franklin  C.,  who  was  in  thelime  and  stone  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Martins- 
burg,  Va. , in  1890;  Sarah  Ella,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years;  and  Annie,  who  died  when 
fifteen. 

The  birth  of  Charles  F.  Thomas  occurred  on 
the  old  Manor  farm  in  1S48.  He  attended  the 
district  schools  and  afterwards  was  a student  of 
Calvert  College.  Sorrow  came  to  him  when  he 
was  quite  young,  as  he  lost  his  father  in  1864, 
his  mother  in  1865  and  a sister  the  following 
year.  Daniel  Baker  was  appointed  his  guardian, 
and  he  lived  with  his  family  until  he  was  twenty- 
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four  years  old.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  for 
five  years,  after  which  he  embarked  in  merchan- 
dising for  three  years  in  Buckeystown,  being 
very  successful.  He  then  entered  the  firm  of 
William  G.  Baker  & Co.,  since  known  as  the 
Standard  Lime  & Stone  Company,  and  has  been 
connected  actively  with  the  same  ever  since.  He 
is  now  general  manager  and  superintendent  of 
the  extensive  business,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  country.  They  employ  several  hun- 
dred men  and  have  branch  houses  in  all  parts  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  1873  Mr.  Thomas  married  Sarah  C.  Baker, 
daughter  of  his  former  guardian,  Daniel  Baker. 
They  have  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters: 
William  H. , who  is  a student  in  the  Western 
Maryland  College;  Annie  M.,  wife  of  A.  W. 
Nicodemus,  Jr.;  Catherine  F.,  now  in  the  West- 
ern Maryland  College;  and  Carrie  H.,  at  home. 
The  eldest  daughter  was  educated  in  the  West- 
ern Maryland  College,  and  completed  her  studies 
in  Germany. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thomas  is  quite  liberal,  choos- 
ing to  vote  for  the  best  man,  regardless  of  party 
lines,  though  he  usually  stands  by  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Democracy.  He  is  one  of  the  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  lent  his  able  assistance  toward  the 
building  of  the  fine  church  edifice  on  the  hill. 

— -?•»■>“  — t-H 

HARLES  EDWARD  CRUM,  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  Mount  Pleasant  District, 
Frederick  County,  comes  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  this  region,  as  his  ancestors, 
who  were  Germans,  settled  hereabouts  fully  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Each  succeeding  generation 
has  been  more  and  more  influential  and  prosper- 
ous, and  many  of  the  best  families  of  the  state 
have  intermarried  with  them.  The  subject  of 
this  narrative  is  a self-made  man  in  the  truest 
sense,  as  he  started  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
without  capital,  save  a good  strong  constitution 
and  a brave  and  willing  heart.  He  had  been 


trained  to  regard  labor  as  the  rightful  and  surest 
road  to  wealth  and  success  in  life,  and  he  was  not 
afraid  to  enter  upon  the  hard  pathway.  The  re- 
sult is  most  gratifying,  for  he  is  to-day  a man 
who  is  thoroughly  respected  by  all  who  know 
him,  and  in  the  rough  school  of  experience  he 
has  gained  wisdom  and  broad  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  he  has  been. 

The  father  of  the  above  was  Solomon  Crum, 
who  was  born  in  this  district  in  1826,  and  passed 
his  whole  life  in  this  county.  He  was  likewise  a 
poor  boy  when  he  embarked  on  the  voyage  of  in- 
dependent life,  and,  though  he  was  obliged  to 
work  out  as  a farm  hand  by  the  day  for  some 
time,  he  at  last  gained  a foothold  and  gradually 
laid  aside  a fund,  which,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  he  invested  in  a good  farm,  though  a small 
one.  By  strict  economy  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness he  at  last  was  the  owner  of  three  of  the  finest 
farms  in  the  county,  besides  valuable  personal 
property  and  houses  and  lots  in  Walkersville. 
He  was  active  and  energetic  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  town  just  men- 
tioned in  1895.  He  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  during  the  war  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  south  to  this  extent,  that,  though  he 
believed  that  slavery  was  wrong,  he  thought  that 
the  government  should  pay  the  owners  for  the 
slaves.  His  father  was  also  a native  of  this 
county  and  followed  farming  as  a means  of  gain- 
ing a livelihood.  The  wife  of  the  latter  was  a 
Miss  Row  before  their  marriage,  and  they  had 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  settled 
in ' this  district,  the  sons  being  farmers.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Kanode,  a well-to-do  farmer  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Md.  The  following  are  the  children 
born  to  Solomon  Crum  and  wife:  Jacob,  whose 
valuable  homestead  is  near  that  of  our  subject; 
Josiah,  a farmer  of  Liberty  District;  Solomon, 
who  carries  on  one  of  the  old  homesteads  owned 
formerly  by  his  father;  Ezra,  twin-brother  of  Sol- 
omon, for  a number  of  years  a merchant  in  Bal- 
timore, but  has  recently  retired  from  business, 
though  yet  a resident  of  that  city;  Alcinda,  wife 
of  Theodore  Zimmerman,  a retired  farmer  living 
in  Walkersville;  Florence  V.,  wife  of  Luther 
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Wachter.-of  Walkersville;  two  sisters  who  died 
when  young;  and  Charles  Edward. 

The  birth  of  C.  E.  Crum  occurred  on  his 
father’s  farm  on  the  Water  street  road  in  this 
district,  July  20,  1858.  He  acquired  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  upon  arriving  at 
his  majority  commenced  working  for  his  father 
at  $ioq  a year  and  his  board.  He  continued  to 
do  this  way  for  six  years,  then  starting  out  on 
his  own  account.  He  rented  a farm  for  several 
years,  and  when  his  father  bought  the  farm 
that  he  now  owns  himself,  some  seven  years 
ago,  the  young  man  operated  it  for  his  senior 
for  four  years  and  then  purchased  it.  This 
homestead  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
productive  farms  in  the  valley.  It  comprises  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  acres,  is  well  stocked 
with  good  horses  and  cattle  and  is  equipped  with 
substantial  buildings.  The  owner  has  made 
many  desirable  improvements  and  additions  to 
the  place,  greatly  increasing  its  value.  By  a 
patent  of  his  own  he  has  arranged  a novel  and 
reliable  way  of  pumping  water  for  his  stock  in 
the  barn-yard,  and  also  pumps  water  into  the 
house  by  the  same  process.  He  is  an  adherent 
of  the  Democracy,  but  though  he  has  often  been 
urged  to  accept  official  positions  he  has  declined. 


ILLIAM  T.  COLBERT,'  ex-mayor  of 
Point  of  Rocks,  Frederick  County,  * is' one 
•of  the  representative  young  men  O'f  this 
section  and  is  deserving  of  special  mention  in  the 
annals  of  the  county.  Since  he  arrived  at  ma- 
turity he  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
upbuilding  and  development  of  this  beautiful  lit- 
tle town,  and  when  serving  as  mayor  he  favored 
all  improvements  that  would  accrue  to  her  lasting 
benefit  if  not  proving  too  severe  a tax  upon  prop- 
erty holders. 

The  birth  of  our  subject  occurred  November 
20,  1869,  at  Point  of  Rocks.  His  parents  are 
Andrew  J.  and  Mary  (West)  Colbert,  both  of 
whom  are  living,  their  home  having  been  in  this 


place  for  over  thirty  years.  The  father  is  a well- 
known  contractor  and  builder,  and  has  con- 
structed numerous  public  edifices  and  private 
residences  throughout  this  portion  of  the  county. 
His  standing  as  a business  man  and  citizen  is  of 
the  best,  and  all  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings 
are  unanimous  in  speaking  well  of  him  and  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  carries  out  his  contracts. 
He  has  been  quite  a factor  in  local  affairs,  and  is 
a pronounced  Democrat  in  his  political  views. 
His  estimable  wife  is  a daughter  of  William  West, 
who  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  during 
his  long  and  useful  career.  His  homestead  was 
situated  in  Washington  County,  Md. , and  there 
Mrs.  Colbert  was  reared  to  womanhood.  She  is 
the  mother  of  two  manly  sons,  of  whom  she  may 
well  be  proud.  John  A.,  the  younger,  has  not 
yet  completed  his  education  and  is  a pupil  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  town.  Andrew  J.  Colbert, 
the  father,  is  a native  of  Prince  William  County, 
Va.  He  removed  with  his  brother's  family  to 
Point  of  Rocks  when  he  was  about  eight  years  of 
age,  since  which  time  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  life  of  this  section. 

William  T.  Colbert  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Frederick  County,  and  it 
was  his  privilege  to  attend  the  state  normal  af- 
terwards, wdiere  he  graduated  in  1890.  Then,  in 
order  that  he '-might  be  better  equipped  for  the 
acjjial  duties  .of  ^commercial  career,  lie  went  to 
Baltimore  and  took  a course  of  practical  instruc- 
tion iri^a  business  co^ege.  Subsequently  he  en- 
gaged *ti  teaching  schools  in  Frederick  County 
and  in  the  town  fif  Brunswick  for  several  years, 
and  met  with  success  in  this  field  jof  endeavor. 
In  1896  he  decided  to  start  into  business  upon  his 
own  account,  and  the  venture  has  proved  a pay- 
ing one  in  every  respect.  The  present  firm, 
known  as  Colbert  & Wright,  was  organized  in 
1896,  and  under  their  judicious  management  the 
business  is  constantly  increasing.  They  have  a 
handsome  store,  well  stocked  with  a general  line 
of  merchandise,  and  their  customers  are  always 
sure  that  they  will  be  courteously  treated,  and 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  proprietors 
to  meet  their  wishes. 

In  political  matters  W.  T.  Colbert  is  a Demo- 
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crat  and  has  been  active  in  support  of  the  party. 
His  popularity  in  this  section  has  been  in  evidence 
on  numerous  occasions,  when  he  has  been  urged 
by  his  friends  to  accept  the  nomination  for  one 
office  or  another,  and  he  was  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age  at  the  time  that  he  was  appointed  a 
magistrate.  In  that  capacity  he  served  accept- 
ably to  all  concerned  for  four  years,  and  in  1896 
was  honored  by  being  elected  to  the  mayoralty 
of  Point  of  Rocks.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  belonging  to  Fervency  Lodge 
No.  200,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  He  adheres  to  the  re- 
ligious faith  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


cCLINTOCK  YOUNG,  proprietor  and  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  large  brush  factory  in 
the  city  of  Frederick,  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  talented  scientific  men  in  Maryland  and 
ranks  next  to  the  famous  Edison  in  patents.  He 
was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1836,  and  is 
the  eldest  son  of  McClintock  Young,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Baltimore  in  1801,  and  who  in  after 
years  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  attorneys  of  his  native  city, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  influential  public  men 
of  the  state.  For  many  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  Baltimore  city  council.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  .'Jackson  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  removed  to 
Washington,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  After  many  years  of  service  in  his  respon- 
sible position  he  resigned  and  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  When 
the  war  broke  out  between  the  north  and  south 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  gave  his 
influence  to  this  cause.  Dying  in  1863,  he  was 
prevented  from  witnessing  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  he  had  championed.  Fraternally  he  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  par- 
entage, his  father,  Hugh  Young,  having  come  to 


this  country  from  Londonderry  and  settled  in 
Baltimore,  where  for  \ears  he  was  a prosperous 
merchant. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Susan  Bird 
Newman,  a native  of  Charles  County,  Md.,  and 
a daughter  of  Col.  Francis  Newman,  who  had 
served  as  a colonel  in  the  British  army  prior  to 
leaving  England,  and  held  a similar  position  in 
the  American  army  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Upon  coming  to  America  he  gave  up  a baronetcy 
to  which  he  was  heir,  preferring  the  independ- 
ence and  liberty  of  the  new’  world.  He  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  which  he  invested  judiciously  in 
his  new  home.  At  first  he  went  to  Massachu- 
setts, but  in  later  years  he  came  to  Maryland  and 
settled  in  Charles  County,  where  he  became  an 
extensive  planter  and  prominent  citizen.  For 
years  he  held  office  as  revenue  collector,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  occupied  other  positions  of  trust 
and  honor.  Mrs.  Susan  Bird  Young  died  in 
young  womanhood,  leaving  two  sons,  McClintock 
and  Alexander. 

The  latter,  a young  man  of  bright  intellect  and 
warm  sympathies,  became  an  adherent  of  the 
Confederacy  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war. 
With  the  fearlessness  and  determination  charac- 
teristic of  him  he  determined  to  enlist  in  the  army 
and  fight  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  Ac- 
cordingly he  enlisted  in  a Maryland  artillery 
company,  from  which  he  was  later  transferred  to 
the  First  Maryland  Cavalry.  He  served  with 
distinction  all  through  the  conflict  between  the 
north  and  south  and  was  offered  a number  of 
commissions,  but  w'ould  accept  only  that  of  ser- 
geant-major of  the  artillery.  He  lost  his  life  in 
a battle  near  Hanover  Courthouse  in  1864,  being 
the  last  of  twenty-seven  men  to  fall.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Hanover  Court- 
house. In  Frederick  a camp  is  named  in  his 
honoi,  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 

The  boyhood  days  of  our  subject  were  spent  in 
Washington.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools 
in  Washington,  the  Benjamin  Hallowell  school  in 
Alexandria  and  the  schools  of  Frederick.  From 
childhood  he  displayed  a fondness  for  tools  and 
machinery  and  was  constantly  attempting  to  in- 
vent something  new.  Among  his  first  patents 
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of  note  was  an  attachment  to  a self-binder  or 
harvester,  which  he  sold  to  the  McCormick  Har- 
vesting Company  for  a large  sum.  The  first  bi- 
cycle invented  was  one  that  he  constructed  direct- 
ly after  the  Civil  war.  It  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  Frederick  and  contains  many  of  the  principles 
of  the  modern  wheel.  He  has  invented  appli- 
ances for  sewing  machines  and  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  matches  now  used  by  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Company,  the  patent  having  been 
sold  to  this  company  by  him  some  years  ago.  In 
use  in  his  large  brush  factory  he  has  thirty  or 
more  patents,  all  the  product  of  his  own  mind 
and  all  intricate  pieces  of  machinery.  His  ma- 
chines are  sold  only  in  foreign  countries,  many  of 
them  going  to  England  and  all  parts  of  Europe. 
All  of  these  machines,  more  than  thirty  in  num- 
ber, are  used  constantly  in  his  factory.  Here  he 
gives  employment  to  man}’  hands.  The  factory 
is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Frederick  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  the  plant  covers 
twelve  acres  of  land.  The  building  in  which  the 
brushes  are  manufactured  is  a two- story  struct- 
ure, built  of  brick,  and  300x50  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. The  firm  is  known  as  the  Palmetto  Fiber 
Company.  The  plant  was  established  in  1889 
and  has  grown  to  its  present  magnitude  in  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed.  The  brushes, 
which  are  the  finest  manufactured,  are  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 

In  1862  Mr.  Young  married  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Dr.  E.  W.  Mobbery,  of  New  Market  District,  this 
county.  Three  daughters  were  born  of  their 
union,  namely:  Elizabeth  Bird,  wife  of  Arthur 
Williams,  M.  D.,  of  Elk  Ridge,  Howard  County, 
and  the  mother  of  two  daughters  and  a son; 
Helen,  wife  of  Baker  Johnson,  a prominent  at- 
torney of  Frederick;  and  Eloise,  who  is  at  home. 
The  daughters  were  educated  in  the  Woman’s 
College  of  Frederick  and  are  refined  and  cul- 
tured. 

While  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  Mr.  Young 
has  never  sought  official  honors  though  taking  a 
warm  interest  in  public  affairs.  Fraternally  he 
is  a Knight  Templar  Mason.  Since  the  death  of 
his  wife,  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  his 
home  has  been  presided  over  by  his  youngest 


daughter,  Miss  Eloise.  He  is  a supporter  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  with  which  his  daughters  are 
identified.  Beginning  in  business  with  limited 
capital,  Mr.  Young  has  by  the  exercise  of  his  re- 
markable talents  won  his  way  to  a position  among 
the  leading  business  men  of  Frederick  and  the 
successful  inventors  of  our  country. 


ILBUR  H.  DUVALL  is  a name  that  com- 
mands respect  throughout  Frederick  Coun- 
ty, and  wherever  known,  for  the  gentleman 
who  bears  it  has  a most  enviable  reputation  for 
strict  probity,  high  sense  of  honor  and  fidelity  to 
duty,  and,  moreover,  has  risen  by  his  own  efforts 
to  a position  of  trust  and  responsibility,  by  over- 
coming obstacles  that  would  have  appeared  almost 
insurmountable  to  many.  Since  December,  1893, 
he  has  been  the  cashier  of  the  Farmers’  and  Me- 
chanics’ National  Bank  of  Frederick,  this  being 
one  of  the  most  substantial  institutions  of  the 
state. 

Born  September  29,  1852,  Wilbur  H.  Duvall 
was  the  eldest  son  in  a family  numbering  twelve 
children.  His  father,  Benjamin  W.  Duvall,  was 
born  near  the  town  of  Buckeystown,  Frederick 
County,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits  during 
his  whole  mature  life.  He  was  a strong  Union 
man  during  the  stormy  'period  of  the  war,  and 
was - a Republican  from  the  time  that  the  party 
was  organized  until  his  death.  He  died  in  1SS2, 
and  was  buried  near  his  old  home.  He  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  enjoyed  the  high  regard  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  His  father,  Grafton 
Duvall,  was  also  a farmer,  living  and  dying  in 
this  county,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  Duvalls  were'  originally  French-Huguenot 
refugees,  who  sought  a home  and  religious  tolera- 
tion in  America,  fleeing  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
rulers  of  their  own  land  during  one  of  the  perse- 
cutions there.  They  were  early  numbered  among 
the  settlers  of  western  Maryland,  and  have  been 
noted  for  most  worthy  traits  of  character  down  to 
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the  present  day.  One  branch  of  the  .family  is 
numerous  in  New  York  and  Florida,  and  another 
branch  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a 
daughter  of  Job  Dix  Eichelberger,  who  likewise 
came  from  one  of  the  old  and  representative  fam- 
ilies of  this  portion  of  the  state.  The  children 
born  to  Benjamin  W.  Duvall  and  wife  were  as 
follows:  our  subject,  Wilbur  H. ; Grafton  A.,  a 
well-to-do  farmer  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. ; 
Benjamin  D.,  a merchant  of  Brunswick,  Md. ; two 
who  died  in  childhood;  Oliver  N.,  a medical  stu- 
dent in  Baltimore;  Nannie;  Emma,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Doll,  of  Urbana,  Frederick  County; 
Ruth,  \yife  of  J.  Bell  King;  Maggie  E.,  a teacher; 
Cordelia,  wife  of  Dr.  George  H.  Riggs,  of  Ijams- 
ville,  Md.;  and  Sarah,  a teacher  in  the  Frederick 
city  schools. 

In  his  boyhood  W.  H.  Duvall  worked  on  the 
old  homestead  and  attended  the  public  schools. 
Later  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Westminster 
Academy,  where  he  prepared  himself  for  Dickin- 
son College.  His  father,  however,  had  such  a 
large  family  to  provide  for,  and,  he  being  the  eld- 
est child,  was  looked  up  to  for  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  support.  The  youth  bravely  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  reluctantly  abandoned 
his  cherished  plans  of  obtaining  a college  educa- 
tion. He  remained  at  home,  gradually  assuming 
more  and  more  of  the  management  of  the  farm. 
In  1879  he  took  a position  as  a postal  clerk  in  the 
railway  mail  service  between  Baltimore  and  Graf- 
ton. Subsequently  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Col.  D.  C.  Winebrener,  as  a bookkeeper,  and 
stayed  with  that  superior  business  man  for  a pe- 
riod of  ten  years.  In  May,  1890,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Nation- 
al Bank,  though  in  order  to  do  so  he  accepted  a 
place  as  a discount  clerk.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed teller,  then  assistant-cashier,  and  in  1893 
was  elected  cashier.  The  president  of  the  bank 
is  Col.  D.  C.  Winebrener  and  the  vice-president 
is  Charles  B.  Trail.  The  bank  was  first  estab- 
lished under  a charter  from  the  state  in  1S17,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  incorporated  as  a 
national  bank  after  this  system  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  public  have  an  increasing  confidence 


in  the  bank  and  its  present  officers,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  within  the  past  four  years  their 
deposits  here  have  gone  up  from  about  $173,000 
to  $465,000.  The  bank  has  a capital  stock  of 
$125,000  and  a surplus  fund  of  $50,000. 

Mr  Duvall  was  first  married  in  1877  to  Miss 
Ida  Frazier,  who  died  in  1881.  She  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Luther  and  Selina  (Marman)  Frazier.  In 
1887  he  married  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lola  Renner, 
and  by  this  union  has  one  son,  Newell.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Fraternally  Mr.  Duvall  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  being  a member  of  Lynch 
Lodge  No.  163,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  past  master 
of  the  same;  past  high  priest  of  Enoch  Chapter 
No.  23,  R.  A.  M.;  Jacque  de  Molay’ Commandery 
No.  4,  K.  T.;  Frederick  Consistory  No.  20,  Scot- 
tish Rite,  and  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Baltimore.  He 
has  been  a life-long  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party. 


APT.  WARNER  G.  WELSH.  After  a 
life  covering  sixty  active  and  useful  years, 
the  most  of  which  were  given  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  wTas  called 
from  time  to  eternity.  He  was  born  at  Poplar 
Springs,  Howard  Countyr,  Md.,  in  1835,  the  son 
of  Luther  and  Juliet  Welsh,  and  grewr  to  man- 
hood in  that  locality.  At  the  outbreak  of  tlje 
Civil  wmr  he  was  living  in  Carroll  County  and  at 
once  enlisted  in  the  service,  joining  the  Seventh 
Virginia  Cavalry',  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Harry  Gilmore  and  General  Ashby'.  After  a 
time  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  Company' 
D,  First  Maryland  Cavalry'.  He  served  with  the 
fearlessness  that  wTas  ever  a marked  trait  of  his 
character,  and  won  the  respect  of  the  men  of  his 
company  as  u’ell  as  his  superior  officers. 

When  the  war  was  ended  Captain  Welsh  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Carroll  County,  where  he 
remained  for  one  year.  He  then  removed  to 
Liberty-town  and  purchased  the  farm  in  Liberty 
District  known  as  the  Baker  farm,  which  he  later 
sold  to  James  Sappington,  by  whom  it  is  now 
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owned  and  occupied.  To  its  cultivation  he  gave 
his  attention  until  1887,  when  he  purchased  the 
adjoining  farms  of  John  Hammond  and  Captain 
Simmons.  He  erected  a beautiful  home  where 
the  family  now  resides,  and  made  valuable  im- 
provements. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned 
three  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  During  the  year 
1894  he  served  as  sugar  inspector  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed 
by  the  governor.  With  that  exception  his  entire 
active  life  was  devoted  to  farm  work. 

In  1882,  on  the  9th  of  February,  Captain  Welsh 
married  Miss  Mary  C.  Knox,  an  estimable  lady 
residing  in  Baltimore.  They  became  the  parents 
of  four  children:  Mary  G.,  Warner  Wellington, 
Edith  C.  and  Milton,  who  reside  with  their 
mother  on  the  home  farm.  In  local  affairs 
Captain  Welsh  took  an  interested  part  and  in 
politics  supported  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  a firm 
believer  in  its  doctrines,  as  are  all  of  his  family. 
When  sixty  years  of  3ge  he  passed  away,  March 
9,  1895,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Peter's  Ceme- 
tery. 


OHN  C.  STONE,  a well-to-do  and  enter- 
prising farmer  of  Middletown  District,  Fred- 
erick County,  lives  upon  a valuable  and  well- 
improved  farm  situated  conveniently  near  the 
village  of  Middletown,  as  it  adjoins  it  on  the  west. 
The  pike  runs  through  his  farm  and  the  Middle- 
town  and  Myersville  Street  Railway  is  not  far 
distant  from  his  home.  This  property  came  into 
possession  of  our  subject  by  purchase  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  made  nu- 
merous marked  improvements  upon  the  place, 
thus  adding  greatly  to  its  desirability  and  attract- 
iveness. The  residence  has  been  remodeled  by 
him  and  is  now  a handsome  modern  home.  Well- 
kept  barns  and  farm  buildings,  fences,  lawns, 
shade  trees,  etc.,  give  character  to  the  place  and 
plainly  indicate  the  care  and  interest  which  the 
thrifty  owner  takes  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Stone  is  the  only  child  of  Frederick  K. 


Stone,  and  was  born  in  Haw  Bottom,  Middletown 
Valley,  February  14,  1846.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  the  neighborhood  of  Frederick  City,  and 
spent  his  early  life  there.  He  was  a fanner  by 
occupation  and  for  years  carried  on  a homestead 
in  this  valley  successfully.  Loyal  to  his  duties 
as  a citizen,  neighbor,  friend,  he  won  the  genu- 
ine regard  of  all  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  and 
few  of  the  old  residents  of  this  community  have 
been  more  earnestly  missed  in  the  past  few  years. 
Formerly  an  old-line  Whig,  he  later  espoused  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  for  two 
years  served  acceptably  on  the  board  of  town 
commissioners.  During  the  war  he  stood  by  the 
Union  and  at  all  times  was  a patriot,  his  first 
thought  being  his  country.  He  held  member- 
ship with  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  Mid- 
dletown, and  served  on  its  official  board  for  years. 
Death  put  an  end  to  his  labors  in  1S93,  when  he 
was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  The  Stones  orig- 
inally came  from  Germany,  and  grandfather  John 
Stone  owned  the  farm  now  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  H.  Coblentz,  in  this  valley.  Susan,  wife 
of  Frederick  K.  Stone,  was  a most  devoted  wife 
and  mother,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  There 
was  but  one  week’s  difference  between  hers  and 
her  husband’s  ages  and  they  were  not  long  sep- 
arated by  death,  as  she  died  within  a week  prior 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Stone  and  he  was  buried  by 
her  side  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
at  Middletown.  Her  father,  John  Coblentz,  was 
a rich  farmer  and  land  owner  of  this  valley. 

John  C.  Stone  was  reared  upon  a farm  about 
four  miles  south  of  Middletown  and  received  his 
elementary  education  in  the  local  schools.  I11 
1873  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  having  already  laid  the  foundations  of  fu- 
ture success  by  being  thoroughly  master  of  the 
business  of  agriculture.  For  ten  years  he  carried 
on  the  farm  which  had  formerly  been  the  prop- 
erty of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  in  18S3 
was  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  the  farm  where  he  lives  to-day  and 
has  since  cultivated.  It  comprises  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  well  adapted  to  general  farming 
purposes. 

In  1872  Mr.  Stone  married  Emma  O.  Rems- 
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burg,  whose  father,  Samuel  Remsburg,  was  0 
prominent  farmer  of  this  district.  He  departed 
this  life  in  18S0.  Four  sons  and  six  daughters 
have  come  to  bless  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stone.  Fred,  the  eldest,  died  when  eight  years 
old,  and  the  others  are  all  at  home  and  are  named 
as  follows:  Elias  B.,  Susan  M.  O.,  John  S.,  Julia 
M.,  Charlotte  C.,  Lucy  Emma,  Lena  Fllsie, 
Blanche  Remsburg  and  Joseph  C. 

A valued  member  of  St.  Paul’s  Reformed 
Church  of  Middletown,  Mr.  Stone  has  acted  as 
one  of  its  officers  for  years  and  is  liberal  in  his 
support  of  its  work.  Socially  he  belongs  to  Ca- 
toctin  Lodge  No.  113,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Valley  En- 
campment No.  34,  and  Heptasoph  Conclave  No. 
425.  In  his  political  faith  he  is  a Republican. 


LEXANDER  REMSBURG  is  the  owner  of 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  which  is  justly 
considered  of  the  best  in  Frederick  Count}'. 
His  beautiful  home  and  fertile  homestead  is 
situated  about  one  mile  from  Lewistown,  in  Lew- 
istown  District,  and  is  as  desirable  a country- 
place  as  can  be  found  in  this  section.  In  all  his 
undertakings  Mr.  Remsburg  has  manifested 
great  business  ability  and  forethought,  and  his 
success  in  life  is  due  to  his  application  of  princi- 
ples of  sound  common  sense,  diligence  and  perse- 
verance. Once  having  weighed  a matter  and 
adjudged  its  merits  in  his  cool,  clear-minded  way, 
he  outlines  a policy  and  adheres  to  it  to  the  end; 
He  has  been  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the 
proposed  Frederick  & Emmitsburg  Railroad, 
which  has  recently  been  granted  a charter,  and 
having  been  so  prominent  in  its  inception  he  is 
unquestionably  just  the  one  to  take  an  official 
part  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  which 
is  destined  to  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
sections  which  it  passes  through.  He  is  now  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  vice-president  of  the 
company. 

The  Remsburg  family  is  of  German  origin,  the 
progenitor  of  the  American  branch  having  set- 


tled in  Virginia  at  an  early  day.  Grandfather 
Henry  Remsburg  was  the  owner  of  a large  and 
valuable  plantation  in  Berkeley  County,  Va. 
His  son,  the  father  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  sketch,  was  Jacob  Rems- 
burg. His  mother  died  when  he  was  a mere 
child,  and  early  in  life  he  left  home  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  Locating  in  Frederick 
District,  Frederick  County,  he  became  one  of 
the  influential  and  wealthy  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion. In  politics  he  was  a Democrat,  and  very 
aggressive  in  its  support,  though  he  was  not  an 
office-seeker,  and  the  only  public  position  which 
was  ever  held  by  him  was  that  of  judge  of  elec- 
tions. He  died  when  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  a daughter  of  Henry 
Snook,  a farmer  and  miller  of  Frederick  County. 
She  died  in  young  womanhood,  leaving  four  sons 
and  one  daughter,  namely:  Alexander,  Lewis  P., 
Nelson  D.  and  Thomas  C.,  all  farmers  of  this  vi- 
cinity, and  Elizabeth,  now  deceased,  but  formerly 
the  wife  of  J.  E.  Michael. 

Alexander  Remsburg  was  born  in  Frederick 
District,  Frederick  County,  in  1838,  and  in  his 
youth  he  acquired  practical  experience  in  the 
various  duties  of  farm  work.  When  a little  past 
his  majority  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  live- 
lihood, and  the  first  land  which  ever  came  into 
his  possession  was  the  fine  farm  which  adjoins  the 
present  homestead,  and  this  place  he  still  owns. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  purchased  the 
valuable  farm  on  which  he  has  since  resided.  It 
comprises  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres, 
and  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Frederick 
& Emmitsburg  pike.  At  the  time  of  his  pur- 
chase, this  farm  wras  badly  run  down  and 
had  no  buildings  upon  it.  In  the  year  1883 
Mr.  Remsburg  erected  a fine  brick  residence,  two 
stories  in  height,  of  modern  plan,  and  costing 
over  $6,000.  It  stands  upon  an  elevation  which 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding 
valley.  The  same  year  that  the  house  was  put 
up  Mr.  Remsburg  raised  a crop  of  wheat,  burned 
sufficient  brick,  and  then  erected  the  house,  all 
within  the  twelve  months.  The  fine  barns  upon 
the  place  are  among  the  best  in  the  county,  and 
the  water  needed  on  the  place  is  furnished  by  an 
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excellent  wind-mill  and  well,  which  was  drilled 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  deep,  mainly 
through  solid  rock.  Altogether  Mr.  Remsburg 
owns  upwards  of  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
one  bod}',  besides  smaller  tracts  of  woodland,  etc. 

The  marriage  of  our  subject  and  Miss  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  Frederick  Cronice,  was  cele- 
brated in  this  locality  in  i860.  They  have  had 
five  children:  Luther  L.,  now  carrying  on  the 
adjoining  farm  to  the  old  homestead;  Belle,  wifeof 
William  Getzendanner,  of  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  and  Daisy  C.,  Mattie  S.  and  Dana  Florence, 
all  at  home.  The  parents  are  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  give  liberally  to  religious 
and  benevolent  enterprises. 


EAPT.  QUITMAN  S.  J.  BECKLEY,  for  a 
great  many  years  one  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  Frederick  City  and  for  twelve  years 
the  law  librarian  and  court-crier  for  Frederick 
County,  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  this  place,  his 
birth  having  occurred  February  22,  1S48.  In  1S68 
he  enlisted  in  the  militia  company  commanded 
by  Chief-Judge  James  McSherry,  but  the  organ- 
ization did  not  long  continue  in  existence.  Some 
thirteen  years  later,  however,  it  was  reformed  by 
Captain  McSherry  and  Lieutenants  Thomas  and 
Besant,  aud  within  a few  years  Capt.  J.  B.  Hart- 
sock -was  placed  in  command,  with  our  subject  as 
lieutenant.  He  held  this  position,  being  commis- 
sary on  the  staff  of  General  Douglass,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  until  May  15,  1S85,  when  he  was 
elected  captain  of  the  company,  a position  he  has 
held  ever  since.  Thus  he  is  the  oldest  man  in 
point  of  years  of  service,  of  this  rank,  residing  in 
Frederick. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Capt.  Gabriel  Beck- 
ley,  was  captain  of  the  United  Guards,  under 
Governor  Hicks.  He  was  born  in  Little  York, 
Pa. , and  won  a reputation  throughout  this  country 
by  his  celebrated  cough  drops  and  confectioners’. 
He  spent  his  early  years  in  his  native  state  and 
in  the  south  and  in  1842  came  to  Frederick,  where 


he  established  a factory  on  North  Market  street,, 
just  opposite  the  city  hall.  Later  he  removed  to 
South  Market  street,  but  in  July,  1868,  the  build- 
ing was  entirely  swept  away  by  a freshet.  He 
then  located  once  more  on  North  Market,  and  his 
two  daughters,  Regina  and  Sabrina,  are  still  car- 
rying on  the  flourishing  business  that  he  built  up 
prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1872,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years.  He  was  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  the  people  of  the  older  generation, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  local  affairs  and 
enterprises. 

I11  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  in 
command  of  a company  of  state  troops,  but,  though 
offered  a commission  by  both  the  Confederates  and 
Federals,  he  would  side  with  neither.  He  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  principle  of  state  rights,  but 
preferred  to  keep  out  of  war,  in  which  he  did  not 
believe.  He  gave  his  ballot  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  religiously  he  was  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  father  was  a prosperous 
merchant  in  the  Quaker  city,  and  originally  came 
from  Germany,  but  the  mother  was  a native  of 
Switzerland.  The  wife  of  Capt.  Gabriel  Beekley 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Haller,  and 
she  came  from  the  well-known  old  Haller  family 
of  this  section.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was 
a little  girl,  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832. 
Mrs.  Beekley  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
in  1S93.  Of  her" five  children  Lawrence  S.  is  a 
successful  manufacturer  of  confectionery  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Constantine  is  a tinware  manufact- 
urer in  Richmond-;  Va.;  Regina  and  Sabrina  are 
residents  of  this  city,  as  previously -mentioned. 

Capt.  Q.  S.  J._Beckley  was  educated  in  St.  John’s 
College,  of  this  city,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
he  was  in  business  with  his  father  here.  He  then 
entered  the  hardware  store  of  N.  J.  Wilson  and  at 
the  close  of  a year  went  into  the  employ  of  Hugh 
McAleer  (father-in-law  of  Judge  McSherry ) and 
continued  with  him- for  eight  years.  Then,  in 
partnership  with  Charles  W.  'Fabler,  he  purchased 
the  store  and  the  firm  name  became  Tabler  & 
Beekley.  Two  years  afterwards  the  connection 
was  dissolved,  the  captain  starting  in  the  grocery 
and  provision  business  on  South  Market  street. 
He  built  up  a large  and  paying  trade  during  the 
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ten  years  that  lie  carried  on  the  business.  In 
1875  he  was  appointed  court-crier  of  this  county 
and  officiated  in  that  capacity  for  about  twelve 
years,  or  until  a change  in  the  administration. 
Then,  when  the  law  library  was  established,  he 
was  chosen  the  librarian,  a place  which  he  has 
occupied  with  ability  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  In  1896  he  was  court  martialed  on  a 
charge  at  once  absurd  and  utterly  unfounded,  and 
as  soon  as  the  matter  reached  the  attention  of  the 
governor  he  dismissed  the  case  at  once.  The 
captain  is  a Democrat  of  no  uncertain  standing 
and  for  eight  years  has  been  register  of  votes  for 
this  county,  besides  serving  frequently  as  register 
of  votes  for  this  city.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  is  identified  with  the 
Catholic  Benevolent  Society. 

In  1870  Captain  Beckley  married  Caroline  Kreli, 
daughter  of  John  and  Christiana  Kreh,  natives  of 
Frankfort  and  Berlin,  Germany,  respectively. 
The  father  came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  a young  man  and  engaged  in  contracting 
and  owned  large  lime- kilns.  He  laid  much  of  the 
cobble-stone  pavement  that  still  remains  in  the 
streets  of  Frederick,  and  was  very  prosperous  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  when,  on  account  of 
interrupted  facilities  of  transporting  his  lime  and 
supplies,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  active  life. 
Thenceforth  he  was  a member  of  the  captain’s 
family  until  his  demise,  in  1894.  One  of  his  sons, 
Charles  F.,  is  employed  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
another  son,  George,  is  in  the  employ  of  tile 
Western  Union  Telegraph  as  an  operator.  John 
is  a well-to-do  merchant  of  Baltimore;  Frank  is 
superintendent  of  the  shipping  department  of  the 
firm  of  Mathia,  Ingram  & Co. , of  Baltimore;  C. 
Rose  is  a trained  nurse  and  graduate  of  the  Ger- 
mantown and  other  hospitals  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Clara  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  V.  Young,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Beckley  was  born  and  reared  in  Frederick 
and  is  a natural  musician.  Her  talent  has  long 
been  recognized  here  and  she  has  had  large  and 
flourishing  classes  for  years.  Formerly  she 
belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  was  the 
organist,  but  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  she 
has  been  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  is 


now  the  organist.  Three  of  the  children  born  to 
the  captain  and  wife  died  with  that  dread  disease, 
diphtheria,  and  the  following-named  remain  to 
them:  George  Bernard,  who  is  a member  of  com- 
pany G,  First  Regiment  of  Maryland  Volunteers 
United  States  Army;  C.  Francis,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  College,  New  York,  and  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany C,  College  Cadets;  Mary  and  Cecilia,  at 
home;  and  Quitman,  a school  boy  of  seven  years. 


UGUSTUS  EBERT  has  been  engaged  in 
business  in  Frederick  since  he  reached  his 
majority,  during  the  Civil  war.  He  was  in 
partnership  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  gun- 
smith trade  until  the  death  of  their  father,  who 
had  established  the  factory  many  years  previous- 
ly and  under  whose  instruction  they  had  each 
learned  the  business.  Subsequently  the  brothers 
carried  on  a carriage  manufactory  here  with  suc- 
cess, but  one  by  one  they  have  died  and  now  our 
subject  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  original  firm. 

Mr.  Ebert  is  the  youngest  son  of  Benjamin 
Ebert,  who  was  a native  of  Frederick  City,  but 
early  in  life  went  to  live  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  There 
it  was  that  he  became  proficient  as  a gunsmith, 
and  for  ten  years  or  more  he  kept  a shop  in  that 
enterprising  city.  Then  returning  to  Frederick 
he  opened  a factory  here  and  continued  in  the 
business  until  death  released  him  from  his  labors 
in  1865.  His  shop  was  situated  just  across  the 
street  from  the  present  business  house  of  his  son 
and  successor.  He  was  first  a Whig  and  later  a 
Democrat  and  was  never  a candidate  for  official 
distinction,  as  he  preferred  the  quiet  life  of  a pri- 
vate citizen.  He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  as  were  his  forefathers,  and  at 
his  demise  he  was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery. His  father,  John,  was  likewise  a resident 
of  Frederick  and  followed  the  trade  of  glove- 
making all  through  his  business  career.  His 
son  Ely,  an  uncle  of  our  subject,  was  a soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

The  wife  of  Benjamin  Ebert  was  Miss  Caroline 
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Birley  in  her  girlhood  and  was  reared  in  this 
county  upon  a farm.  Pier  father  started  the  first 
paper-mill  in  this  region  in  Myersville  and  ran  it 
for  many  years.  William,  the  eldest  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Ebert,  John,  Samuel  B.  and  Augustus 
literally  grew  up  in  their  father’s  shop  and  at  an 
early  age  gave  their  assistance  to  him.  During 
the  days  of  the  war  they  were  all  kept  very  busy 
indeed,  meeting  the  extra  demand  upon  their 
supplies.  John,  who  died  in  June,  1897,  was  a 
member  of  the  water-works  board  in  this  city  for 
several  terms.  Samuel  B.,  whose  death  occurred 
some  twelve  years  ago,  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  Frederick  and  held  the  positiou 
of  superintendent  of  the  water  works.  Daisy,  a 
sister  of  the  above,  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Caro- 
line, another  sister,  is  the  wife  of  Edward  J. 
Winebrenner,  a grocer  on  South  Market  street; 
and  Emma  also  is  a resident  of  Frederick.  Re- 
becca is  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Davis,  of  Fountain  Mills, 
Frederick  County. 

Augustus  Ebert  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1843,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Frederick  City.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  natural  taste  of  the  father  for  mechanics  was 
developed  at  an  early  age  in  each  one  of  his  sons, 
and  our  subject  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  works  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  con- 
nected here  have  been  counted  among  our  sub- 
stantial institutions  or  industries  and  employment 
has  frequently  been  given  to  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty men  in  the  plant.  In  1871  Mr.  Ebert  married 
Elizabeth  Baumgardner,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Baumgardner,  a shoe  manufacturer  and  honored 
citizen  of  Frederick  for  about  forty  years.  Harry, 
the  eldest  son  of  our  subject,  is  now  in  business 
with  him  and  is  head  manager  of  the  wotks.  He 
is  a young  man  of  promise  and  ability  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Frederick  College.  Benjamin,  the 
younger  son,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  in 
1895.  Emma,  Carrie  and  Mamie,  the  daughters, 
are  all  at  home  and  are  all  well-educated  and  cul- 
tured girls. 

In  his  political  opinions  Mr.  Ebert  inclines  to 
the  Democracy,  but  has  never  been  aggressively 
active,  as  he  has  not  found  time  nor  has  he  had 
the  desire  to  mingle  much  in  the  affairs  of  state. 


He  has  never  been  connected  with  any  secret  or- 
der, but  is  an  earnest  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  industrious 
labor,  his  chief  aim  being  to  provide  well  for  his 
family  and  to  do  his  whole  duty  as  a citizen. 


(]  ESSE  W.  DOWNEY,  M.  D.,  who  for  many 

I years  has  successfully  engaged  in  practice  in 
CE)  New  Market  District,  Frederick  County,  was 
born  on  the  old  family  homestead  near  the  village 
of  New  Market,  March  24,  1848.  He  was  a child 
of  three  years  when  his  parents  moved  into  the 
town,  and  there  the  years  of  his  boyhood  were 
spent,  principally  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools.  He  completed  his  education  in  the 
Rockhill  College  at  Ellicott  City  and  Maryland 
Military  Institute.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Civil  war,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  D,  First  Maryland  Cavalry, 
joining  his  regiment  in  Virginia.  The  first  en- 
gagement in  which  he  participated  was  at  Falling 
Waters,  after  which  he  bore  an  active  part  in  the 
skirmishing  around  Winchester  and  the  valley 
campaign,  also  the  raid  through  Pennsylvania, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Newtown,  Cedar 
Creek  and  Fisher’s  Hill. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end  he  returned  to 
New  Market.  In  1S66  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Mobberly,  in  whose  office  he  studied  for  a year. 
Later  he  carried  on  his  readings  with  Prof.  Nathan 
R.  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  department  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  March  3,  1869,  with  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  On  the  completion  of  his  medical  stud- 
ies he  returned  to  New  Market,  where  he  has 
since  engaged  in  practice.  The  marriage  of  Dr. 
Downey  was  solemnized  in  1876,  and  united  him 
with  Miss  Mary  W.,  daughter  of  Maj.  Denton 
Hammond,  of  New  Market.  Two  children  bless 
the  union:  Elizabeth,  who  was  educated  in  private 
schools,  and  Jesse  W.  In  political  belief  Dr. 
Downey  is  an  unswerving  Democrat,  firm  in  his 
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allegiance  to  the  party  of  his  choice.  He  has 
never  sought  official  position  nor  desired  election 
to  places  of  public  responsibility,  preferring  to 
give  his  time  to  his  practice.  All  matters  relat- 
ing to  his  profession  receive  his  earnest  attention. 
He  is  identified  with  various  medical  organiza- 
tions, and  in  1894  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty. 
He  has  held  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  First 
Regiment  Infantry,  National  Guard  of  Mary- 
land. In  fraternal  relations  he  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  belonging  to  Phil- 
anthropic Lodge  No.  168,  F.  & A.  M. ; Enoch 
Chapter  No.  23,  R.  A.  M. , of  Frederick ; Jacques 
Commatidery  No.  4,  K.  T.,  of  Frederick,  and 
the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory,  of  Baltimore.  For 
twelve  successive  years  he  was  master  of  his 
lodge.  He  is  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  for  twenty-two  years 
has  held  the  position  of  treasurer  in  the  lodge  at 
New  Market.  He  is  a friend  to  the  county  in 
which  his  entire  life  has  been  passed,  and  is  rec- 
ognized and  honored  as  a public-spirited  citizen, 
and  a man  whose  character  is  above  reproach. 


“ LMER  C.  KEFAUVER,  M.  I).  A descend- 
ant  of  the  prominent  and  well-known  pioneer 
_ . families  of  Kefauver  and  Toms,  our  subject 
was  born  on  the  old  homestead  in  Middletown 
District,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  March  18,  1868, 
and  is  a son  of  Richard  C.  and  Laura  (Toms) 
Kefauver.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  acquiring 
such  an  education  as  was  afforded  by  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  place,  as  well  as  assisting  in 
the  management  of  his  father’s  agricultural  inter- 
ests. His  father,  Richard  C.  Kefauver,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
agriculturists  of  the  Middletown  Valley,  and  one 
who  has  been  a potential  factor  in  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  that  locality. 

The  grandfather,  Daniel  Kefauver,  was  a pio- 
neer settler  of  that  region,  and  for  many  years 
closely  identified  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
10 


ment  of  that  section  of  the  state.  The  mother  of 
our  subject,  Laura  Toms,  was  a daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Toms,  a gentleman  who  followed  agricultural 
pursuits,  in  addition  to  mercantile  interests.  (For 
family  history  see  sketch  of  Edward  D.  Kefauver. 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work.) 

Subsequent  to  his  acquirement  of  a common- 
school  education  our  subject  entered  the  old  Mid- 
dletown Academy,  then  in  charge  of  Prof.  Will- 
iam L.  Avis,  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  his 
time,  where  he  prepared  for  a course  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  collegiate  course  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Beatty, 
of  Middletown,  and  later  entered  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Maryland,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1891.  During  the  latter  year  of  his  course  he 
gained  valuable  experience  in  his  profession  while 
serving  as  clinical  assistant  of  the  hospital  con- 
nected with  the  university.  Subsequent  to  his 
graduation  he  removed  to  Thurmont,  Frederick 
County,  where  he  established  himself  in  practice. 
His  possession  of  indomitable  energy,  combined 
with  close  application,  and  an  inherent  love  of  his 
calling  have  served  to  place  him  among  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  profession  in  Frederick  County. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland  and  the  Medical  Society  ot 
Washington  County.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the 
Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics.  Politically 
he  is  a Republican,  and  possesses  in  a marked  de- 
gree the  true  spirit  of  Americanism,  broadmind- 
edness and  progressiveness. 

September  27,  1892,  he  married  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  the  late  Edwin  Atler,  a prominent 
financier  of  Loudoun  Count}’,  Ya.  At  the  time 
of  her  marriage  Miss  Atler  was  a resident  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.  To  them  has  been  born  one 
child,  a daughter,  Lillian  S.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kefauver  are  among  the  social  leaders  of  Thur- 
mont, and  their  refined  and  charming  hospitality 
is  much  sought  by  their  many  friends.  They 
are  also  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  ot 
which  the  doctor  has  served  as  an  elder  lor  sev- 
eral vears. 
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RANK  HESSOX  is  the  general  and  very 
popular  station  agent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad  Company  at  Thurmout,  which 
enterprising  town  has  been  developed  from  a 
mere  hamlet  within  the  past  few  years,  and  gives 
great  promise  for  the  future.  For  the  past  eigh- 
teen years  the  young  man  of  whom  we  write  has 
been  a valued  employe  of  the  corporation  with 
which  he  is  now  connected,  and  has  won  the 
confidence  and  high  regard  of  his  superiors  in 
every  instance.  The  citizens  of  this  place  and 
the  traveling  public  in  general  find  in  him  a 
courteous,  obliging  gentleman,  ready  to  render 
whatever  service  he  can  to  others. 

Born  in  Tliurmont,  Frederick  County,  Frank 
Hesson  is  the  only  son  of  Jacob  Hesson.  The 
father  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  received  a 
good  education  in  that  state,  and,  coming  to  this 
locality  in  early  manhood,  engaged  in  teaching 
school  hereabouts  for  several  years  with  success. 
He  was  a Republican  in  politics,  and  in  religion 
was  devoted  to  the  teachings  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Death  put  an  untimely  end  to  his  ca- 
reer when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
thirty-two  years  old.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Casandria  Favorite,  was  a native  of 
Frederick  County,  and,  as  both  of  her  parents 
died  when  she  was  young,  but  little  is  known  of 
their  history.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  our 
subject  were  William  and  Catharine  (Hahn) 
Hesson.  They  resided  near  the  town  of  Han- 
over, Pa.,  and  were  farmers  by  occupation. 

Frank  Hesson  was  born  October  29,  1862,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  became  a pupil  in 
the  public  schools  of  Frederick  County.  When 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  started  out  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood,  and,  obtaining  a position 
with  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Company, 
soon  made  his  way  into  the  good  opinion  of  those 
above  him  in  position  by  his  fidelity  to  his  duties, 
his  general  efficiency  and  his  attention  to  their 
interests.  He  has  been  stationed  at  various 
points  along  the  line  of  this  railroad,  but  always 
in  this  state.  At  present  he  has  full  charge  of 
the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  here,  and  is  al- 
lowed one  assistant,  as  otherwise  he  could  not 
easily  manage  everything.  Since  he  received  the 


right  of  franchise  he  has  always  given  his  alle- 
giance ro  the  Republican  party.  Fraternally  he 
belongs  to  the  Masonic  order,  Accacia  Lodge  No. 
155,  and  to  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Me- 
chanics, Columbia  Council  No.  52,  both  at  Tliur- 
mont- 

February  22,  1892,  Mr.  Hesson  married  Miss 
Marie  Reightler,  daughter  of  David  Reightler,  a 
well  and  favorably  known  merchant  of  Baltimore 
City,  Md.  The  young  couple  have  one  bright 
little  girl,  Casandria  by  name.  They  have  a 
very  pretty  and  attractive  home  and  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  a large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


IXCENT  SEBOLD  was  born  near  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.,  November  29,  1858,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College  near  this  place.  Subsequently  he  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Frederick  J.  Nelson,  of 
Frederick,  Md.,and  after  being  admitted  to  the 
Frederick  County  bar  in  1884,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  opening  an  office  in  Richmond,  Va. 
In  1890  he  returned  to  Frederick  County  and 
was  appointed  deputy  collector  for  the  count}’, 
in  which  office  he  served  for  two  successive  terms. 
Afterward  he  served  as  counsel  to  the  county 
commissioners  for  several  years. 

Now  a resident  of  Emmitsburg,  Mr.  Sebold  is 
counsel  to  the  principal  corporations  and  institu- 
tions of  the  northern  end  of  Frederick  County. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  re-organization 
of  the  Emmitsburg  Railroad  Company,  of  which 
he  is  the  counsel  and  a director.  Energetic  and 
public-spirited,  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
the  substantial  industries  of  his  section.  In  pol- 
itics he  is  a Democrat,  active  in  his  party,  and 
frequently  represents  his  county  in  conventions. 
In  i8S5he  married  Annie  I.,  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham F.  Roddy,  of  Roddy,  Frederick  County,  and 
to  them  were  born  four  daughters,  three  of  whom 
survive,  Annie  L-,  Vincentia  and  Mary. 

Samuel,  father  of  Vincent  Sebold,  was  born  in 
Frederick  County  about  1S20  and  resided  during 
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the  greater  part  of  his  life  near  Emmitsburg, 
where  his  father,  Peter,  first  settled  after  emi- 
grating from  the  Rhine  country  to  the  United 
States.  Both  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Vin- 
cent Sebold  were  Democrats,  but  took  little  in- 
terest in  politics,  devoting  their  time  and  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  Ann  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  and  died  near  Emmitsburg  in  1889. 


HENRY  IRVING,  a retired  business  man 
and  capitalist,  resides  at  his  beautiful  coun- 
try home,  Buzzards  Roost,  in  Middle- 
town  District,  Frederick  County.  He  purchased 
the  property  about  three  years  ago,  and  located 
here  with. a view  to  benefiting  his  health.  He 
takes  great  pride  and  interest  in  beautifying  and 
improving  the  place,  which  was  long  ago  given 
the  name  it  still  holds,  and  is  sparing  neither 
pains  nor  money  in  adding' to  the  general  attract- 
iveness of  his  new  home,  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  choicest  in  this  section. 

Mr.  Irving  comes  from  a family  that  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  many  times  in  the  annals  of  the 
Empire  state.  His  grandfather,  Judge  John 
T.  Irving,  was  for  over  twenty  years  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  New  York  City  and 
was  a very  prominent  and  honored  member  of 
the  bench  and  bar  of  the  metropolis.  His 
brothers,  George  and  Washington,  were  real- 
estate  dealers  in  the  same  city  and  were  men  o*f 
sterling  characteristics.  The  last- mentioned  is 
the  well-known  and  talented  author,  Washington 
Irving,  whom  New  York  is  proud  to  acknowledge 
as  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  John 
T.  Irving,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City  and 
has  spent  his  whole  life  there.  Now,  at  the  close 
of  an  honored  and  able  career,  he  is  passing  his 
last  days  in  comfort  and  content,  and  though  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year,  is  sound  in  mind  and 
well  preserved  in  body.  For  over  forty  years  he 
was  considered  one  of  the  leading  legal  lights  of 


the  great  metropolis  and  at  one  time  he  was  a 
ver)r  popular  man  in  the  Republican  party. 
Some  years  ago  he  declined  a nomination  for 
congress.  For  years  he  has  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  wife, 
whose  girlhood  name  was  Helen  Sehimmerliorn, 
was  of  the  sturdy  old  Knickerbocker  stock.  Fler 
father  was  a wealthy  citizen  of  New  York  City, 
and  one  of  her  sisters  became  the  wife  of  William 
Astor  (the  millionaire) . Gabriel  Irving,  a brother 
of  our  subject’s  father,  married  a Miss  Firman, 
and  their  daughter  Henrietta  became  the  wife  of 
Smith  Van  Buren,  son  of  President  Van  Buren. 
Mrs.  John  T.  Irving  was  summoned  to  her  re- 
ward in  1893.  She  left  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters to  mourn  her  loss.  John  is  a stock  broker  of 
New  York  City ; Cortlandt  is  a leading  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  same  city;  and  Walter  is  now  living 
retired  from  business.  Helen  C.  and  Frances  R. 
are  unmarried  and  residents  of  New  York. 

Henry  Irving,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  New  York  on  Christmas  day,  iSgS, 
He  was  an  apt  student  and  was  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  college  of 
the  city  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war.  Though  a mere  youth  he 
volunteered  his  services  in  defense  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  B,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  home  and 
within  a short  time  started  upon  a trip  to  far- 
distant  China.  He  returned  to  New  York  City 
by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  stopping  at 
Havana,  Cuba.  From  this  time,  1874,  until 
1878  he  was  engaged  in  stock  dealing  111  Texas, 
and  was  very  successful  in  his  financial  ventures. 
The  next  few  years  were  spent  by  him  in  Vir- 
ginia and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  at  St. 
Michaels.  For  several  years  he  then  made  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  about  three 
years  ago,  in  1895,  he  bought  his  present  home, 
two  miles  west  of  Middletown.  It  stands  upon 
an  elevation  overlooking  the  Catoctin  Valley  for 
miles.  Beautiful  groves  and  fields  stretch  before 
the  eyes  of  the  delighted  beholder  of  one  of  na- 
ture’s most  charming  domains.  Mr.  Irving  is  mak- 
ing numerous  substantial  improvements,  having 


. 
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reconstructed  the  residence  and  many  of  the  farm 
buildings,  and  has  planted  a fine  orchard.  The 
place  is  already  a model  homestead  and  each  year 
the  owner  adds  somewhat  to  the  usefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  farm. 

Ever  since  he  attained  his  majority  Mr.  Irving 
has  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  Though  often 
urged  to  accept  public  office,  he  has  constantly 
refused,  as  he  greatly  prefers  the  quiet,  retired 
life  of  a private  citizen.  Ever  since  the  war  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  is  connected  with  the  A.  W. 
Dodge  Post  No.  44,  of  Baltimore. 

In  1886  Mr.  Irving  married  Miss  Josephine  K. 
Miller,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Miller,  a leading 
physician  of  St.  Michaels,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1S93. 
Mrs.  Irving  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  both  she  and  her  husband  are  regular  at- 
tendants upon  its  services.  They  have  always 
moved  in  the  best  society  of  the  several  cities 
in  which  they  have  resided  and  are  people  of  cul- 
ture and  superior  attainments. 


OHN  WALTER,  who  is  a retired  business 
man  and  capitalist  of  Frederick,  is  a native 
of  Germany,  but  has  lived  here  since  his 
youth  and  has  been  actively  interested  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
this  place.  He  was  thrown  upon  his  own  efforts 
when  he  was  a child,  as  both  of  his  parents  died 
and  he  has  been  literally  compelled  to  “paddle 
his  own  canoe.’’  He  long  since  had  won  a com- 
petence, and,  secure  from  fear  of  need  in  his  old 
age,  has  enjoyed  life  thoroughly.  His  friends  are 
legion,  and  to  one  and  all  he  most  hospitably  ex- 
tends the  courtesies  of  his  comfortable  home.  He 
is  an  entertaining  conversationalist  and  one  enjoys 
his  accounts  of  how  he  obtained  a start  in  finan- 
cial affairs. 

The  birth  of  John  Walter  occurred  in  1S25, 
and,  as  previously  stated,  he  was  left  an  orphan 
when  quite  young,  and  was  reared  by  friends, 


receiving  a public-school  education.  He  was 
still  but  a lad  when  he  began  learning  the  ma- 
chinist’s trade,  and  was  only  sixteen  when  he  re- 
solved to  come  to  America,  of  which  he  had 
heard  a great  deal.  He  had  but  little  money, 
and,  not  being  of  the  mettle  to  be  deterred  by 
slight  obstacles,  he  found  employment  on  a ship, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  work  his  passage.  He 
came  at  once  to  Frederick,  and  for  a time  things 
looked  pretty  dark  for  the  orphan  boy  in  a 
strange  land,  without  money  and  friends.  No 
one  had  any  employment  for  him  and  he  was 
almost  in  despair,  but  at  length  F.  Pampel 
gave  him  a place  as  a machinist.  The  youth 
was  faithful  to  his  duties  here  for  five  years  and 
then  entered  into  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Daub 
& Glaize,  who  were  also  in  this  line  of  business. 
After  four  years  spent  with  this  concern, 
J.  Walter  engaged  in  the  junk  business,  making 
a grand  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  has  used 
excellent  judgment  in  the  investment  of  his 
means  and  now  possesses  railroad  securities  and 
real  estate,  located  in  both  the  city  and  coun- 
try. He  always  kept  in  view  the  rights  of  his 
fellow- men  and  has  never  been  overreaching  or 
anything  but  strictly  upright  and  honorable  in 
all  his  dealings.  During  the  war  he  made  a 
great  share  of  his  fortune  and  took  no  active  part 
on  either  side.  Since  then  he  has  been  a Re- 
publican in  his  political  views.  Socially  he  is 
an  Odd  Fellow,  a member  of  the  encampment 
and  of  the  Order  of  Red  Men.  In  religion  he 
holds  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Lutheran  Church.  For  over 
thirty  years  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  actively  connected  with  the 
work  among  the  young  people,  with  whom  he 
is  a great  favorite. 

For  more  than  three  decades  Mr.  Walter  and 
his  family  have  resided  in  their  present  home. 
I11  1S47  he  married  Elizabeth  Pampel,  daughter 
of  his  former  employer.  They  have  had  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  the  former,  William 
is  in  the  fertilizer  business  in  the  town  of  Hano- 
ver, Pa.;  Charles,  an  optician,  dieel  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years;  Edward  II.  is  an  optician  in 
this  city ; and  Lewis  is  a locksmith.  The  eldest 
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daughter,  Kate,  married  John  O.  Smith,  a well- 
to-do  merchant  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  He  owns  a 
large  dry-goods  house  and  is  also  interested  in  a 
lumber  business  there.  Alice  is  the  wife  of  John 
F.  Snyder,  a thrifty  farmer  of  Germantown; 
Bertha  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  E.  Daniel,  ofNewburg, 
N.  Y. ; and  Florence  is  Mrs.  John  S.  Snider. 


ILLIAM  S.  RAY.  This  well-known  mer- 
chant of  Pearl,  Frederick  County,  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  Md.,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1S65,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Fannie 
M.  (Lease)  Ray.  He  is  of  German  ancestry, 
being  descended  from  Joseph  Ray,  a prominent 
agriculturist  of  Franklin  Count}',  Pa.  He  was 
only  six  months  old  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Frederick,  and  in  that  city  he  passed  the  years  of 
boyhood,  meantime  attending  the  public  schools 
and  obtaining  a private-school  education.  He 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  the  family 
moved  to  the  neighborhood  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  About  the  same  time  he  be- 
gan to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  the  black- 
smith’s trade,  serving  for  four  years  under  his 
father,  after  which  he  started  a shop  of  his  own. 
He  remained  in  that  business  for  three  months 
and  then  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business 
near  the  present  location  of  his  store;  eighteen 
months  later  his  business  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a building 
for  himself,  and  this  he  built  and  has  since  occu- 
pied, carrying  in  it  a general  stock  of  merchan- 
dise. Owing  to  the  continued  growth  of  his  bus- 
iness, he  is  at  this  writing  making  further  en- 
largement of  his  business  premises  and  will  soon 
occupy  a building  thoroughly  adapted  to  his 
needs. 

Since  1894  he  has  also  been  the  owner  of  a 
general  store  at  Ijamsville.  In  1897  ^ie  bought 
out  the  general  store  owned  by  Charles  Mealey 
at  Pearl,  and- he  has  since  given  his  personal 
supervision  to  the  three  stores,  besides  which  he 
has  also  dealt  in  farm  implements  and  has  been 


at  the  head  of  the  Pearl  Creamery,  which  he 
started  in  the  spring  of  1897.  Politically  a Re- 
publican, he  has  always  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
principles  of  his  party  and  has  voted  the  straight 
ticket  in  local  and  national  elections.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Harrison  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Pearl,  filling  the  posi- 
tion until  there  was  a change  in  the  politics  of 
the  administration.  When  Major  McKinley  be- 
came president  he  was  again  appointed  postmas- 
ter and  is  holding  the  office  at  this  writing.  In 
religious  connections  he  is  identified  with  Mount 
Carmel  Methodist  Protestant  Church  at  Pearl. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Ray  took  place  in  1SS8 
and  united  him  with  Alice  C.  Haugli,  of  Fred- 
erick County.  Six  children  have  been  born  of 
their  union,  named  as  follows:  Elsie  M.,  Maude, 
William  S.,  Jr.,  Hattie  E.,  Ira  F.  and  Nellie. 
Mr.  Ray  has  always  displayed  the  strictest  hon- 
esty in  business  transactions,  and  his  known  re- 
liability has  made  him  popular  as  a merchant. 
His  upright  character  and  genial  disposition  have 
brought  him  friends  who  are  as  numerous  as  his 
acquaintance  is  extensive.  He  has  proved  him- 
self able  to  conduct  a number  of  different  enter- 
prises at  the  same  time  and  succeed  in  each  of 
them.  The  village  where  he  resides  has  felt  the 
impetus  of  his  progressive  nature  and  has  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  his  public-spirited  plans. 


OKX  S.  RAMSBURG,  long  numbered  among 
the  representive  citizens  of  Frederick,  has 
been  engaged  in  one  line  of  business  here  for 
a period  of  thirty  years.  No  one  has  taken  a 
more  active  part  in  whatever  tends  towards  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  a community,  and 
his  best  and  most  energetic  efforts  have  been  to 
this  end.  For  many  years  he  occupied  public 
positions  of  more  or  less  importance  and  respon- 
sibility,  and  not  a question  was  ever  raised  as  to 
his  thorough  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  duties 
thereby  imposed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Ramsburg  was  born  and  reared,  and  has 
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always  lived,  in  Frederick  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  His  birth  took  place  within  a mile  of 
the  corporation  limits,  upon  the  old  homestead  of 
his  forefathers,  March  6,  1836.  He  is  the  only 
son  of  Elias  Ramsburg,  who  was  a native  of  the 
same  neighborhood,  born  in  1804.  The  latter 
was  a graduate  of  the  old  Frederick  Academy, 
and  from  that  time  forward  was  a tiller  of  the 
soil.  His  home  place,  known  as  the  John  Rams- 
burg farm,  was  located  on  Carroll  Creek,  in  plain 
sight  of  Frederick.  After  his  children  had  grown 
up  and  had  left  the  old  home  he  purchased 
another  farm  in  New  Market  District,  residing 
thereon  from  1844  to  1854.  Then,  removing  to 
Frederick,  he  continued  to  dwell  here  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  event  occurred  in  1869. 
He  was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  was  a strong 
Union  man  during  the  war.  A conscientious  and 
upright  man  in  all  his  dealings  with  others,  he 
put  into  daily  practice  the  teachings  of  Christi- 
anity, and  was  a zealous  member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Reformed  Church.  His  mortal  remains 
were  placed  to  rest  in  the  German  Reformed 
churchyard.  His  father,  John  Ramsburg,  was 
likewise  a native  of  Frederick  Count}-,  and  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits  upon  the  old  farm 
previously  mentioned  as  the  John  Ramsburg 
place.  He  was  also  a Whig,  and  identified  him- 
self in  youth  with  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
His  father,  John,  came  to  this  section  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1740,  and  owned  large  grants 
of  land  (called  Tasker’s  Chance)  bordering  on 
the  city  of  Frederick.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
worthy  German,  who  left  his  native  land  some 
time  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  pioneers.  The  grandfather  of 
our  subject  married  Rebecca  Stilley,  and  had  five 
sons  and  four  daughters:  Elias;  John,  a carpenter; 
Peter,  a farmer;  Jacob,  a glove  manufacturer  in 
Georgetown;  William,  a farmer  and  merchant  in 
this  city;  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Anna  and  Catherine. 

The  mother  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  we 
write  was  Miss  Catherine  Houck  in  her  girlhood. 
Her  father,  John  Houck,  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  always  interested  in  farming 
operations.  He  owned  a valuable  homestead 
about  two  miles  from  Frederick,  and  there  passed 


his  mature  life.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  through  which  service  he  came  without 
serious  injury,  but  later  was  obliged  to  have  one 
of  his  legs  amputated,  he  having  been  run  over 
by  a heavily  loaded  wagon  on  the  national  pike 
while  taking  some  merchandise  from  Frederick 
to  Baltimore.  He  was  a member  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  The  four  children  born  to 
Elias  and  Catherine  Ramsburg  were  named 
John  S. , Elias,  Zacharias  and  Mary  Catherine. 
With  the  exception  of  John  S.  they  all  died  in 
early  childhood. 

John  S.  Ramsburg  received  a common-school 
education,  subsequently  supplementing  it  by  a 
course  of  study  in  New  Market  Academy.  He 
resided  in  that  locality  with  his  parents  from  1844 
to  1854,  when  he  came  to  Frederick.  When  he 
had  reached  his  majority,  or  a short  time  pre- 
viously, he  embarked  in  farming  upon  his  own 
account.  During  a portion  of  1856  and  1857  he 
was  employed  as  a clerk  by  Joel  Hall,  the  count}' 
surveyor,  and  obtained  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  business.  Then  for  several  years  he  con- 
tinued in  the  pursuits  of  farming  and  surveying, 
until  finally,  in  1861,  he  was  elected  county 
surveyor,  and  served  as  his  own  successor  for  a 
number  of  terms.  Politically  he  was  first  a Whig 
and  afterwards  a Republican.  He  was  first 
elected  by  the  so  called  Union  party,  and  later  by 
the  Republicans.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
he  was  first  chosen  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  resi- 
dent engineer  and  commissioner.  In  1868  he 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  his 
plant  being  located  near  Frederick.  The  busi- 
ness soon  assumed  large  proportions  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  paying  ones  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  The  plant  is  situated  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  city  limits,  and  covers  about  an 
acre  of  land.  Employment  is  given  to  a dozen 
or  fifteen  men  and  everything  is  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

In  1869  Mr.  Ramsburg  married  Drusilla  H., 
daughter  of  Jesse  Beeson,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  a 
miller  by  trade,  and  of  Quaker  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ramsburg  have  six  living  children. 
Elias  is  head  clerk  in  his  father’s  office;  Henry 
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is  general  salesman  for  the  fertilizer  company; 
Jesse  is  the  resident  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Providence  Hospital,  Washington;  Mary  and 
Drusilla  are  at  home;  and  Mattie  is  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Rohrback,  an  attorney  of  Frederick.  Henry 
married  a daughter  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Maynard,  and. 
has  four  children:  Henry,  Mary,  Helen  and 

Harriet.  Mr.  Ramsburg,  Sr.,  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church, 
and  he  has  officiated  as  an  elder  for  several 
terms. 


HARLE3  FREMONT  GOODELL,  M.  D., 
is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Frederick, 
though  he  has  been  located  in  this  place  but 
seven  years.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  pos- 
sesses the  energy  and  determination  that  surely 
win  success  sooner  or  later.  Upon  a fine  founda- 
tion of  theoretical  knowledge  he  has  built  a super- 
structure of  practical  experience  in  his  favorite 
calling,  and  to  this  he  constantly  adds  by  study 
and  research,  for  he  is  of  the  progressive  order  of 
men,  and  believes  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  father  of  the  doctor  was  Hosea  B.  Goodell, 
who  was  a native  of  Connecticut.  He  w'as  a 
manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  operated  a 
large  and  prosperous  establishment  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  mature  life.  He  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Republican  party,  but  never  held 
official  positions  of  any  sort.  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  his  town  he  was  a faithful 
and  practical  worker  and  member,  and  died 
strong  in  the  Christian  faith,  in  1877.  Plis 
father,  Asa  Goodell,  was  a thrift}'  agriculturist, 
and  owned  a large  farm  in  Connecticut  on  which 
was  a fine  apple  orchard,  in  which  he  took  espe- 
cial pride.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812 
from  Massachusetts,  and  was  a member  of  the 
state  legislature  at  one  time  and  a magistrate  for 
years.  Religiously  he  was  a Baptist.  His  death 
took  place  in  1876,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five  years.  Flis  paternal  ancestor 
had  left  England  in  1699  to  make  a new  home  in 


America,  the  land  of  liberty  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  his  descendants  are  scattered  all  through 
the  states,  particularly  in  New  England  and 
Ohio.  A brother  of  Asa  Goodell  fought  under 
General  Putnam  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Goodell  was  Miss  Harriet 

C.  Fiske  before  her  marriage,  and  she  died  when 
he  was  an  infant  of  but  three  months  old.  Her 
father,  Moses  Fiske,  was  a native  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  a merchant  there.  He  came  from 
one  of  the  old  and  influential  families  of  the  state, 
and  one  of  his  relatives,  Rev.  Wilbur  Ffiske,  was 
the  first  advocate  of  Methodism  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  A cousin  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Goodell 
was  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  founder  of  our 
present  telegraphic  system.  She  was  the  mother 
of  several  children,  of  whom  William  F.  was  a 
railroad  man  in  Boston,  but  died  in  1SS3;  John 
H.,  who  is  located  about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston,  at  South  Framingham,  is  an  extensive 
dealer  in  provisions  and  meats,  and  employs 
about  ten  men;  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  for  several  years;  Raymond  D.,  who 
died  in  1884,  was  in  the  pension  department  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Mary  died  when  two  years 
old;  and  Harriet  E.  died  in  1870,  aged  seventeen. 

The  birth  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Goodell  occurred  in 
Soutlibridge,  Mass.,  August  30,  1856.  He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass., 
in  1S7S,  took  a partial  course  at  Tuft’s  College. 
Then  for  two  years  he  held  a responsible  position 
in  the  census  bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Later 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  graduated 
in  this  branch  from  the  medical  department  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  18S2. 
Subsequently  he  took  a post-graduate  course  at 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  His  initial  practice  was  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  where  he  remained  until  18S9,  when,  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  he  went  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.  After  sixteen  months  had  elapsed 
he  returned  to  the  east,  and  came  to  Frederick, 
Md.,  in  1891.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
state  board  of  medical  examiners  by  the  Homeo- 
pathic State  Medical  Society  in  1S92,  and  four 
years  later  was  elected  president  of  the  Maryland 
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State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society.  He  enjoys  a 
large  and  paying  practice  here,  and  is  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  leading  interests  of  the  city. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  city  health  officer  of 
Frederick. 

While  a resident  of  Washington,  the  doctor 
married  Miss  Ada  V.,  daughter  of  Robert  H. 
Graham,  a leading  carriage  manufacturer  of  that 
city,  the  date  of  the  event  being  May  15,  1883. 
They  have  three  children;  two  were  born  in  the 
capital  city,  Jessie  R.  in  1884,  and  Robert  F.  in 
1886;  and  Charles  Graham  in  Frederick  in  1S98. 
The  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Socially  the  doctor  is  a member 
of  Columbia  Lodge  No.  58,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and 
Enoch  Chapter  No.  23,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Frederick, 
and  is  an  officer  in  the  last-mentioned.  He  is 
also  associated  with  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order. 
Politically  he  is  a Republican  and  takes  great 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  part)'. 


DWARD  NELSON,  D.  D.  S.,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion  in  Frederick  since  1862,  and  during 
this  long  period  has  won  and  retained  a reputa- 
tion for  skill  in  his  chosen  lifework.  Not  only  is  he 
well  and  prominently  known  in  this  city,  but  in 
other  parts  of  Maryland  as  well,  where  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  state  board  of  dental  ex- 
aminers, to  which  he  was-  elected  in  1891,  has 
brought  him  into  a conspicuous  position, especially 
among  the  dental  fraternity.  He  possesses  con- 
siderable originality  and  has  recently  invented 
several  valuable  instruments,  to  be  used  in  his 
profession. 

The  sixth  son  of  Judge  Madison  and  Josephine 
M.  Nelson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Frederick  in  1843.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John’s  College  of  this  citjr  and  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Emmitsburg.  He  began  the  study  of 
dentistry  in  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1S62,  having  by 
careful  study  gained  a thorough  theoretical 


knowledge  of  the  profession.  Since  graduating 
he  has  engaged  in  practice  in  his  native  city. 
Plis  interest  is  not  limited  to  the  circle  of  pro- 
fessional matters.  His  influence  has  been  con- 
tinually given  in  behalf  of  morality,  intelligence 
and  religion.  In  his  long  career  as  a professional 
man,  those  who  know  him  most  thoroughly 
testify  to  his  worth  and  integrity.  With  con- 
scientious firmness  he  has  always  stood  by  his 
convictions  and  principles,  and  he  may  justly  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  types  of  American 
manhood  and  citizenship. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Edward  Nel- 
son was  Roger  Nelson,  who  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick County  in  1759,  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army  at  an  early  age  as  an  officer,  and  won  dis- 
tinction for  his  bravery  in  the  battles  of  Camden 
(where  he  was  wounded  thirteen  times)  and 
Eutaw  Springs.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general. 
After  the  war  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Frederick  bar  in  17S9: 
served  in  congress  from  1804  to  1810  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  assistant  judge  from  the 
fifth  congressional  district  of  Maryland.  He 
died  in  1815.  His  father  was  Dr.  Arthur  Nel- 
son, of  Point  of  Rocks  Plantation,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  member  of  a committee  of  safety  and 
of  the  patriotic  organizations  of  the  period.  He 
was  a large  landed  proprietor,  owning  estates  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  upon  the  Shenandoah 
River,  in  Virginia.  The  emigrant,  John  Nelson, 
came  from  Ivngland  to  Maryland  previous  to 
1745.  The  old  Queen  Anne  service  of  silver  be- 
longing to  him  is  in  the  possession  of  his  great- 
great-grandson,  Dr.  Nelson.  John  Nelson,  uncle 
to  our  subject,  and  son  of  Roger  Nelson,  was 
born  in  1794;  commenced  the  practice  of  law  upon 
attaining  his  majority;  was  elected  to  congress  as 
soon  as  he  became  of  eligible  age,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  at  once  went  to 
the  front  of  his  profession.  In  1S30  we  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Naples  by  President  Jackson, 
in  1843  was  appointed  attorney-general  for  the 
United  States  by  President  Tyler,  retired  from 
the  cabinet  in  1845  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
practice,  in  which  he  held  a national  reputation 
until  his  death,  in  1S60. 
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Madison  Nelson,  our  subject’s  father,  another 
son  of  General  Nelson,  also  rose  to  prominence 
in  the  law  and  was  elected  judge  of  the  third 
judicial  circuit  of  Maryland  (Frederick  and  Car- 
roll  Counties)  in  1851  and  judge  of  the  fourth 
judicial  circuit  (Frederick  County)  in  1864,  and 
chief  judge  of  the  sixth  circuit  in  1867,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  of  Maryland.  He  died  in  1870, after  serv- 
ing nearly  twenty  years  on  the  bench. 

In  1870  Dr.  Nelson  married  Harriet  M.  Wil- 
son, daughter  of  the  late  John  I.  Wilson,  who 
was  a man  of  wealth.  She  is  a granddaughter 
of  Dr.  William  Bradley  Tyler  and  on  her 
mother’s  side  a cousin  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  They 
are  the  parents  of  one  son,  Madison,  who  is 
studying  dentistry  in  his  father’s  office.  The 
family  own  and  occupy  a residence  on  West 
Church  street.  Politically  Dr.  Nelson  is  a Dem- 
ocrat and  keeps  posted  concerning  matters  of 
public  interest,  but  has  never  cared  for  official 
position.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Odontological  Society,  and  was  three  times  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  on  the  board  of  state 
examiners  of  this  society.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  state  board  of  dental  examiners 
and  is  still  connected  with  that  board. 


OHN  B.  BRAWNER,  M.  D.,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  the  town  ofEmmits- 
burg,  Frederick  County,  and  vicinity  for 
over  a quarter  of  a century  and  enjoys  the  re- 
spect of  the  entire  population  of  this  community. 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  had  to  strug- 
gle single-handed  in  the  battle  of  life  from  his 
boyhood,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  came 
off  victor  in  the  end.  He  possesses  that  self-reli- 
ance and  perseverance  essential  to  success  in  any 
given  line  of  endeavor,  and  has  wrought  out 
success  by  earnest  and  long  continued  effort. 

The  Brawner  family  is  numbered  among  the 
oldest  and  most  honored  ones  of  this  county. 


William  Brawner,  the  grandfather  of  the  doctor, 
was  born,  reared  to  manhood  and  spent  his 
whole  life  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  a farmer  by 
occupation  and  owned  a large  and  well- im- 
proved homestead  in  this  district.  The  doctor's 
father,  John  Brawner,  was  born  on  the  old  home 
place  in  this  neighborhood  and  from  the  time 
that  he  reached  maturity  until  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  running  a tannery.  He  became  well- 
to-do  and  was  the  owner  of  a tract  of  land  near 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College.  For  a few  years  he 
lived  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  there,  as  here, 
wTas  interested  in  a tannery.  He  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  his  ances- 
tors and  relatives  have  adhered  for  generations. 
His  wife,  Rebecca  Barbour,  was  likewise  a na- 
tive of  this  section  of  Frederick  County,  and  her 
death  took  place  in  the  ’50s.  They  were  the 
parents  of  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  now  but  two  sons  survive. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Brawner  is  a native  of  Virginia,  his 
birth  having  occurred  August  16,  1852,  while 
his  parents  were  making  their  home  in  that 
state.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  he  was 
taken  into  the  home  of  his  aunts  in  Emmitsburg, 
and  here  he  was  educated  in  the  public  and  paro- 
chial schools.  He  was  not  yet  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  the 
drug  business  and  for  the  following  five  years  he 
gave  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  this  work, 
for  a few  years  being  located  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland.  In  1870  he  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
upon  his  graduation  from  that  well-known  insti- 
tution of  learning  two  years  later,  he  returned 
to  Emmitsburg  and  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice. He  has  been  a resident  of  this  town  ever 
since  and  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a large 
and  remunerative  practice  and  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  skill  and  general  ability  in  his  chosen 
field  of  labor.  His  recognized  worth  and  attain- 
ments led  to  his  being  appointed  the  house  phy- 
sician to  two  of  the  largest  institutions  in  the 
state,  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  and  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  both  located  near  this  place;  the  first- 
mentioned  situated  about  two  miles  distant  and 
the  latter  within  half  a mile  of  the  town  limits. 
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The  doctor  lias  never  married,  but  is  devoted, 
heart  and  soul,  to  his  noble  and  humanitarian 
work.  He  is  a director  in  the  Emmitsburg  Rail- 
road, and  has  other  valuable  investments  in  real 
estate  and  other  enterprises.  He  is  respected 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  takes  an  active  interest 
in  local  affairs.  Politically  he  is  an  adherent  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Religiously  he  follows 
the  example  of  his  forefathers  and  is  a member 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 


EOL.  LUKE  TIERNAN  BRIEN.  The 
history  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Brien,  well 
known  among  the  citizens  of  Frederick 
County,  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  and 
affords  many  a lesson  worthy  of  emulation  by  the 
young.  Through  his  maternal  ancestors  he  is  a 
descendant  of  a family  living  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland.  The  name  Tiernan  is  Celtic, 
tier  signifying  chief.  There  are  many  legends 
connected  with  the  family,  and  their  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Irish  history.  The  Princess 
of  Brefni  Mara,  who  belonged  to  that  race,  is 
spoken  of  in  Moore’s  Irish  melodies,  in  the  poem 
commencing  “The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me.’’ 
Some  representatives  of  the  family  still  reside  in 
Drogheda,  where  they  are  prominent  in  state  and 
church  affairs. 

The  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  in  1729,  published 
a picture  of  the  then  new  church  of  Kil  Tiernan, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin.  This  is  a very  ancient 
parish  and  the  original  edifice,  a small  but  pict- 
uresque reminder  of  the  earliest  days  of  Christian- 
ity on  the  island,  still  exists,  a cherished  ruin. 
At  present  the  parish  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin  and  is  united  with  the  old  parish  of 
Kilgobbin. 

In  an  early  day  members  of  the  Tiernan  family 
emigrated  to  America.  Patrick  Tiernan,  a cousin 
of  Luke  Tiernan  of  Baltimore,  participated  in  the 
Revolution.  Paul  Tiernan,  who  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Meath  in  1728  and  died  near  Dublin  at 


the  age  of  ninety-one,  had  a son,  Luke,  who  was 
boru  on  the  River  Boyne  in  1757,  and  came  to 
America  about  1783,  settling  in  Hagerstown,  Md. 
January  6,  1793,  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Owen, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Swearingen) 
Owen,  of  Hagerstown.  She  was  a lady  of  philan- 
thropic disposition  and  considerable  executive 
ability,  and  was  connected  with  many  of  the  pub- 
lic charities  of  Maryland,  among  them  the  Balti- 
more Orphan  Asylum,  of  whose  board  of  trustees 
she  was  president. 

Removing  from  Hagerstown  to  Baltimore  in 
1795,  Luke  Tiernan  engaged  in  business  as  a com- 
mission merchant  and  was  the  first  person  engaged 
in  the  shipping  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Liver- 
pool. He  was  an  active  factor  in  the  organization 
of  the  Hibernian  Society  and  succeeded  John 
Oliver  as  its  president,  holding  that  office  for  ten 
years.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Maryland 
branch  of  the  African  Colonization  Society.  The 
legislature  of  Maryland  in  1797  appointed  him  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Balti- 
more to  Frederick  and  Williamsport.  May  21, 
1812,  he  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
signed  the  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  pledging  their  support, 
at  every  hazard,  to  the  government  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  which  was  then  impending. 
In  1813  he  was  a member  of  the  committee  on 
defense  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  grandson  has  the  following 
receipt:  “Baltimore,  July  6,  1816.  Received  of 
Luke  Tiernan  $3,000  on  account  of  the  lot  of 
ground  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  Church 
building  the  Cathedral.  ’ ’ Signed,  “J.  E.  Howard.” 
He  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  was  a warm  personal  friend 
of  Henry  Clay,  who  frequently  visited  him  in  his 
house  in  Baltimore  and  who  spoke  of  him  as  the 
“patriarch  of  the  Whig  party  in  Maryland.”  In 
December,  1S31,  he  was  a member  of  the  national 
Republican  convention  which  nominated  Henry 
Clay  for  the  presidency. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  March  17,  1848,  contained 
an  account  of  an  anniversary  supper  of  the  Balti- 
more Hibernian  Society,  at  which  the  president, 
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Hugh  Jenkins,  gave  as  a toast  “The  Honorable 
Henry  Clay,  America's  distinguished  son,  the 
Star  of  the  West,  like  the  glorious  king  of  day,  as 
he  advances  to  his  close,  he  casts  a brighter  radi- 
ance around  his  name.”  Mr.  Clay  arose  amid 
the  most  deafening  cheers.  Addressing  the  com- 
pany he  said  among  other  things:  ‘ ‘J  have  during 
a life  by  no  means  short  been  honored  with  the 
respect,  love  and  friendship  of  many  Irishmen,  a 
friendship  that  could  never  be  broken,  bonded  by 
mutual  love  and  esteem,  that  still  causes  the  fond 
remembrances  of  some  who  are  now  no  more  to 
cling  to  my  heartstrings  with  still  closer  fervency, 
as  life  speeds  to  its  close.  One,  whose  friendship 
is  fondly  cherished  by  me,  as  it  is  also  doubtless 
by  many  of  those  now  present,  was  the  amiable 
and  philanthropic  friend  of  man,  Luke  Tiernan  of 
Baltimore,  a man  whose  character  I may  hold  up 
to  your  view  as  a true  example  of  the  generosity, 
the  hospitality  and  the  noble  devotion  of  Irishmen 
wherever  I have  met  them.  Luke  Tiernan  was 
a member  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  movement  for  the  erection  of  the 
Washington  monument  in  Baltimore.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  February  19, 
1826,  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  of  Maryland  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad, 
whose  charter  was  the  first  railroad  charter  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  Herald,  one  of  its  ships, 
brought  from  England  the  first  locomotive  for  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  He  was  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved,  and  strongly  attached  to  the 
people  and  the  government  of  this  country.” 

Ann,  a daughter  of  Luke  Tiernan,  became  the 
wife  of  Robert  Coleman  Brien,  who  was  born  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  in  1805,  and  died  in 
1834.  Our  subject,  who  was  named  in  honor  of 
his  grandfather,  was  born  in  Frederick  County, 
December,  22,  1827.  At  the  age  of  seven  years 
he  was  taken  to  Baltimore,  where  he  received  his 
primary  education.  Later  he  took  a collegiate 
course,  graduating  from  Georgetown  College.  In 
1847  he  married  Mary  V.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore, 
and  settled  on  a farm  at  Mount  Washington,  Bal- 
timore County,  where  he  remained  until  1854. 
He  then  spent  a year  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
purchased  a farm  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where 
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he  continued  to  make  his  home  until  the  spring 
of  1861.  For  one  year  he  was  chief  of. staff  for 
Gen.  J.  E.  3.  Stuart  and  on  the  re-organization 
of  the  army  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
First  Virginia  Cavalry, Fitzhugli  Lee  being  elected 
colonel,  and  after  two  months  was  made  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  cavalry.  In  April,  1864,  he  was 
made  chief  of  staff  of  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  retained  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  participating  in  all  the  engagements  of 
the  army. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  Colonel  Brien  went  to  New 
York  and  embarked  in  the  commission  business, 
but  afterward  became  interested  in  the  building 
of  railroads.  In  1874  he  went  west  with  James 
C.  Clark,  who  was  general  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  under  him  he  acted  as 
assistant  manager  for  three  years.  Later  his  ter- 
ritory covered  the  road  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans, 
of  which  he  wras  assistant  manager  from  1877  to 
1882.  In  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Urbana 
District,  Frederick  County,  where  he  purchased 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  upon  this 
beautiful  homestead  he  has  since  resided.  Among 
his  personal  friends  he  numbers  Potter  Palmer,  of 
Chicago,  of  whose  hotel  in  Chicago  he  has  had 
the  management  at  different  times.  In  his  family 
there  were  six  children:  Robert  C.,  William  H., 
LawTrence  W.,  Annie  I.,  Ada  and  Mary,  all  of 
whom  are  deceased  excepting  the  youngest.  In 
leligion  Colonel  Brien  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

— : — » — — 

REDERICK  J.  NELSON,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative old  citizens  of  PVederiek,  has  been 
a member  of  the  local  bar  for  the  past  tliirty- 
jfive  or  more  years.  From  both  sides  of  the  family 
he  inherited  superior  talents  of  mind  and,  while 
still  young  in  years,  had  already  given  promise  ot 
marked  ability  as  a lawyer,  a prophesy  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  he  has  amply  fulfilled.  In 
politics  he  has  been  noted  for  his  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  along  the  lines  of  the  Democracy, 
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and,  as  he  is  an  orator  of  force  and  eloquence,  he 
is  ever  in  great  demand  during  election  campaigns. 
With  one  exception  he  has  never  allowed  his 
name  to  be  presented  as  a candidate  for  official 
distinction,  however,  and  has  never  held  a public 
position.  The  exception  referred  to  was  in  1884, 
when  he  yielded  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  his  many 
friends  and  ran  for  congress,  his  opponent  being 
Judge  McComas.  The  race  was  a very  close  one, 
though  the  judge  was  the  winner. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Chief  Justice 
Madison  Nelson,  who  for  many  decades  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  country. 
He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1803,  and  after  leaving 
Georgetown  College  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Frederick.  For  a quarter  of  a century  he  held 
the  position  of  chief  judge  of  Maryland,  at  the 
same  time  holding  the  judgeship  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  state.  He  was  a life-long  friend  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  was  a Democrat  of  the  old 
school.  He  died  in  1S70,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
Few  men  among  his  associates  had  more  sincere 
friends  and  well-wishers  than  he,  and  few  were 
more  deserving  of  love  and  honor  than  he. 
Though  he  was  reared  as  an  Episcopalian,  he 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  by 
the  side  of  his  devoted  wife,  lies  in  the  Catholic 
Cemetery  near  this  place.  Mrs.  Nelson  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Josephine  Marcilly.  Her  father, 
Francis  Marcilly,  a native  of  Paris,  France,  was 
for  years  a successful  coffee  planter  in  the  island 
of  San  Domingo,  and  had  accumulated  a large 
fortune  by  the  time  that  the  celebrated  insurrec- 
tion of  the  natives  forced  foreigners  to  leave  the 
country.  He  came  to  Maryland  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Harford  County,  buying  a large  plan- 
tation there.  Later  he  accepted  a position  as  a 
professor  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  remaining 
there  for  several  years.  His  death  occurred  upon 
his  farm,  the  Hermitage,  and  he  was  placed  to 
rest  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery.  To  Madison  and 
Josephine  Nelson  there  were  born  eight  children; 
of  these,  the  eldest,  Roger,  died  when  fifteen 
years  old  ; Lewis  is  a physician  in  Missouri; 
Arthur  is  engaged  in  farming  in  the  same  state; 
John  is  a dentist,  and  is  a resident  of  Missouri; 
Edward,  also  a dentist,  lives  in  Frederick; 


Josephine  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  II.  Balt/.ell 
(see  his  sketch) ; Rose  married  a Mr.  Lawrence, 
an  attorney  of  Baltimore;  Emma  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Manning,  of  Chicago. 

Frederick  J.  Nelson,  of  whom  we  write,  was 
born  in  this  city  in  1830  and  is  a graduate  of 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  where  he  received  liisde- 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  opened  an  office  and 
continued  his  practice  in  this,  his  native  city, 
until  1855,  when  he  went  to  Chicago.  There  he 
continued  busily  occupied  in  professional  work 
about  four  years,  but  as  he  was  a strong  southern 
man  in  sentiment  and  an  open  advocate  of  state 
rights,  he  met  with  so  much  opposition  and  antag- 
onism that  he  concluded  to  remove  to  Missouri, 
where  he  found  many  of  the  people  in  accord  with 
his  ideas.  Nevertheless,  he  remained  in  that 
state  only  until  1S62,  then  returning  to  Frederick, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  state  committee  that  drew7  up  the  pres- 
ent State  Constitutional  Convention  of  Maryland 
in  1867.  Religiously  he  is  a devout  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  1S72  he  married  Miss 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hiram  Schissler,  then 
a retired  physician  of  this  place.  Mrs.  Nelson 
departed  this  life  in  1889.  Her  mother  was  a Miss 
Gibson  in  her  girlhood.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject  was  Roger  Nelson,  who  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  this 
county.  When  he  was  a youth  of  sixteen  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  in  time  became  a lieutenant 
in  General  Washington’s  troop  of  horse.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  Continental  Army  until 
peace  was  declared,  and,  among  others,  was  in  the 
battles  of  Camden  and  Creek  Hill.  In  the  engage- 
ment last  mentioned  he  received  a severe  wound, 
which  subsequently  resulted  in  his  death.  lie 
returned  to  Frederick  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
began  the  practice  of  law.  For  several  years  he 
served  in  Congress  with  distinction,  later  being 
elected  to  the  bench.  For  a long  period  he  was 
chief  justice  of  this  circuit,  resigning  that  position 
on  account  of  his  failing  health.  Then  he  took 
the  place  of  clerk  of  the  court,  as  this  position 
required  much  less  physical  effort  than  did  his 
former  position.  In  the  Masonic  order  he  held 
a high  place  and  for  years  was  grand  master  ot 
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the  state  of  Maryland.  He  died  when  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  but  forty  years  old.  Before 
leaving  the  army  he  was  brevetted  general  His 
father,  Arthur  Nelson,  was  a country  gentleman, 
owning  large  plantations  on  the  Potomac  River, 
in  this  county.  He  also  owned  numerous  slaves. 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  took  sides  with 
the  colonists,  though  his  own  father,  John  Nel- 
son, was  a native  of  England.  The  latter  had  first 
located  in  Virginia  upon  his  arrival  upon  these 
shores,  and  purchased  great  tracts  of  laud  in  that 
state,  and  later  extensive  plantations  in  Maryland, 
on  the  Potomac. 


EHARLES  W.  ELY  is  the  able  superintend- 
ent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  of  Frederick,  with  which  fine  institu- 
tion he  has  been  connected  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
It  owes  to  him,  in  a very  large  measure,  the  high 
standing  it  occupies  among  the  educational  schools 
of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  no  one  could  have 
its  best  interests  more  deeply  at  heart  than  he  has 
always  done.  In  fact  the  best  years  of  his  life 
and  the  finest  energies  of  his  mind  have  been  di- 
rected toward  perfecting  the  system  here  in  use, 
and  the  result  is  thoroughly  gratifying  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 

The  Ely  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New 
England,  dating,  as  it  does,  from  1660,  at  which 
time  the  ancestor  of  our  subject  settled  in  Con- 
necticut. His  father,  Elias  S.  Ely,- was  a native 
of  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Madison,  Conn., 
and  was  a well-to-do  thrifty  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. In  his  neighborhood  he  was  considered 
one  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  there  was  scarce- 
ly a local  office  that  he  did  not  hold  at  one  time 
or  another.  He  was  an  old-line  Whig  and  was 
elected  to  represent  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  state 
legislature  upon  one  occasion.  Religiously  he 
was  a stanch  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Hester  Wright,  was  a daughter  of  Jedediah 
Wright,  who  was  a sea  captain  in  his  early  life. 


His  forefathers  had  also  located  in  the  Nutmeg 
state  about  1660  or  1670.  Elias  S.  Ely  lived  to 
attain  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore  years,  and  died 
in  1879.  His  wife  reached  her  threescore  and 
ten  sears.  Of  their  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
only  three  survive.  Elias  H.  is  a merchant  in 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Edgar  S.  and  Willoughby  W. 
both  served  through  the  entire  Civil  war  as  non- 
commissioned officers  in  Connecticut  regiments; 
Cornelia  M.  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Sutherland, 
D.  D.,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Ely  was  born  in  Madison,  Conn., 
in  1839,  and  lived  upon  the  old  homestead  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a good 
student,  and  after  leaving  the  public  schools  he 
entered  Yale  College,  graduating  with  the  class 
of  1862.  Lie  then  offered  his  services  in  defense 
of  the  Union,  and  was  sergeant,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Connecticut  In- 
fantry.  In  that  famous  engagement  his  regiment 
lost  about  one-third  of  their  men.  Altogether  he 
served  nine  months,  and  in  1S63  went  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  During 
the  seven  years  that  followed  he  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  system  employed,  the 
routine  of  the  management  and  many  other  prac- 
tical things  in  regard  to  the  working  of  an  insti- 
tution of  this  class. 

It  was  in  1870  that  Mr.  Ely  was  induced  to 
come  to  Frederick  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  here.  For  the  first  three 
years  the  institution  was  located  in  the  old  sol- 
diers’ barracks,  but  that  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  present  fine  structure,  which  now  accommo- 
dates about  one  hundred  pupils  aud  could  easily 
care  for  half  as  many  more.  The  grounds  com- 
prise about  ten  acres,  and  all  modern  facilities 
and  appliances  are  to  be  found  in  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Ely  has  always  adhered  to  the  Republican 
party  but  has  never  sought  public  notice  or  office. 
For  a long  period  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  here  and  gives  liberally  to 
its  work. 

In  1867  Mr.  Ely  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Dar- 
ling, daughter  of  S.  R.  Darling,  of  EUyria,  Ohio. 
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They  have  four  children:  Charles  R.,  a graduate 
of  Yale  College,  and  now  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Gallandet  College,  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Grace  D.,  a teacher  in  the  same  institute  as  is  her 
father;  Mabel  D.,  a student  in  the  Baltimore  Art 
School;  and  Richard  G.,  a school-boy  here. 


REDERICK  A.  ORDEMAN.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Orde- 
man  is  the  result  of  his  determination  of 
will  and  energy  of  disposition.  Starting  out  for 
himself  with  limited  means,  he  followed  agricult- 
ural pursuits  so  successfully  that  he  is  now  the 
owner  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  acres,  lying 
in  Urbana  District,  Frederick  County,  the  man- 
agement of  which  he  still  superintends.  He  is 
also  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  a general  store 
at  Park  Mills,  which  he  opened  in  1891  and  has 
since  conducted;  and  besides  this  owns  a large 
steam  sawmill  near  the  village. 

Born  in  1S5S  in  the  town  where  he  still  makes 
his  home,  Mr.  Ordeman  is  the  son  ofCapt.  H.  D. 
and  Catherine  (Thomas)  Ordeman,  the  former  a 
native  of  Germany,  the  latter  of  France.  He  was 
one  of  seven  children,  the  others  being  John, 
Charles,  Georgiana,  Daniel  T. ; Mary  C.,  wife  of 
John  E.  Price;  and  Emma  C.,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Hughes.  His  father,  who  began  as  a sailor  on 
the  high  seas  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  finally 
settled  in  America,  and  in  1856  abandoned  a 
seafaring  life,  after  having  followed  the  water  on 
merchant  vessels  for  thirty-two  years.  He  had 
made  his  home  in  Baltimore  for  some  time  before 
leaving  the  sea,  but  in  1356  he  removed  from 
there  to  Park  Mills  and  began  to  operate  a sawmill 
and  distillery.  I11  1S62  he  sold  the  mill,  but 
continued  to  run  the  distillery  for  some  time 
afterward.  Fraternally  he  was  connected  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  died 
in  1S84,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

In  the  district  schools  and  the  Frederick  high 
school  our  subject  received  a fair  education.  On 
attaining  his  majority  he  started  out  in  life  for 


himself,  selecting  for  his  occupation  the  work  of 
a farmer.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  three  farms, 
aggregating,  as  before  stated,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  acres,  but  all  joining  in  one  unbroken 
tract.  In  1879  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Smeltzer,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  an- 
estimable  lady,  who  shares  with  him  in  the  regard 
of  the  people  of  the  village  and  district.  A Demo- 
crat in  politics,  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  post- 
master at  Park  Mills  under  President  Cleveland, 
and  has  at  different  times  filled  minor  offices, 
serving  in  every  capacity  with  credit  to  himself. 
He  has  made  a number  of  improvements  upon 
his  farms,  which  are  among  the  best  and  most 
highly  cultivated  for  miles  around.  As  a farmer 
he  was  progressive,  as  a citizen  he  favors  all  pro- 
gressive projects,  and  as  a merchant  he  is  reli- 
able and  energetic. 


TIS  BUSH  STONE,  M.  D.  As  a physician 
Dr.  Stone  takes  front  rank  in  his  profession. 
While  he  is  still  a young  man,  not  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  has  already  gained  considerable 
experience  in  professional  work  and  has  won  a 
reputation  for  skill  which  his  talents  merit.  His 
careful  study  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  his 
acknowledged  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
not  easy  to  conquer  have  given  him  a position 
among  the  best-known  practitioners  of  Liberty- 
town  and  of  Frederick  County  as  well. 

A native  of  the  Old  Dominion,  born  at  Lovetts- 
ville  in  1S70,  and  a son  of  William  J.  and  Annie 
E.  (Fry)  Stone,  Dr.  Stone  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  this  section  of  the  country,  nor  has  he  any 
desire  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  seek  new 
fields  of  labor  in  the  west.  He  believes  that  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  will  win  success  here  as 
readily  as  in  any  other  part  of  our  country,  and 
hence  he  has  been  content  to  remain  a citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Maryland.  In  boyhood  he 
was  given  good  educational  advantages,  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  and  later  taking  the  regular 
course  in  Roanoke  College  at  Salem,  Ya. 
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On  the  completion  of  his  literary  education  he 
catne  to  Maryland  and  for  one  year  read  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  his  cousin,  Dr.  D.  E. 
Stone,  at  Mount  Pleasant.  After  one  year  in 
that  place  he  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1893,  winning  the  prize 
in  obstetrics  known  as  the  Mittenberger  prize  and 
standing  fourth  in  general  average  in  a class  of 
sixty-five.  He  then  accepted  a position  as  phy- 
sician in  the  hospital  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion, remaining  there  for  a year,  after  which  he 
came  to  Libertytown  and  opened  an  office.  He 
spent  one  year  here  and  then  went  to  Chelten- 
ham, where  he  had  been  appointed  resident  phy- 
sician to  the  reform  school.  He  filled  the  posi- 
tion for  eighteen  months  and  then  resigning, 
turned  his  attention  once  more  to  private  prac- 
tice. He  has  since  given  his  entire  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  building  up  of  a general  practice  at 
Libertytown,  where  he  makes  his  home.  His 
practice  is  not  confined  to  this  village,  but  ex- 
tends over  a large  scope  of  country  and  demands 
his  whole  time.  He  has  been  a hard  worker  in 
his  profession,  studying  every  improvement  and 
such  discoveries  as  advance  the  interests  of  the 
science.  I11  practice  he  is  self-reliant,  yet  careful 
and  exercising  good  judgment  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  The  success  which  he  has  already 
won  is  doubtless  but  the  precursor  of  which  the 
future  holds  for  him. 


NDREW  J.  DE  LASH  MUTT,  deceased,  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Fred- 
erick, and  for  a great  many  years  was  num- 
bered among  her  most  enterprising  and  substan- 
tial business  men.  He  acquired  a fortune  by 
good  management  and  superior  ability,  and  made 
numerous  investments,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
fostering  man)-  a weak  industry,  and  giving  ma- 
terial aid  to  various  worthy  institutions  of  this 
community.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect 


of  all  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings,  for  his 
word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  he  was  known 
to  be  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  reliable. 

The  birth  of  our  subject  occurred  near  Hyatts- 
town,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  November  11, 
1825.  After  graduating  from  the  old  Frederick 
Academy  he  commenced  clerking  in  a store 
here,  and  then  going  to  Washington  City,  D.  C. , 
held  a similar  position  for  a year.  Subsequently 
he  went  into  business  for  himself  as  a boot  and 
hat  merchant,  his  store  being  on  North  Market 
street.  There  he  carried  on  his  enterprise  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  in  time  employed  sev- 
eral clerks  to  wait  upon  his  numerous  customers. 
Afterwards  he  turned  the  business  over  to  his 
son,  Elias,  and  then  gave  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer,  having  a plant  near  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  warehouse.  He  continued  in 
this  branch  of  industry  until  about  six  years 
prior  to  his  death,  when  he  placed  his  son  Elias 
in  charge,  and  retired  from  active  life.  Among 
his  investments  were  mining  and  real-estate  in- 
terests in  Montana,  and  a large  ranch  in  Texas, 
besides  property  in  Frederick  City  and  County. 
The  home  now  occupied  by  his  widow  and 
children  011  South  Market  street  is  a three-storj' 
brick  structure  that  has  been  owned  by  the  fami- 
ly for  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  DeLashmutt  was  a 
Democrat,  but  would  never  accept  public  office, 
and  during  the  war  period  he  was  a strong 
sympathizer  with  the  south.  Religiously  he 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  held  various  official  positions  in  the 
same.  He  died  August  1,  1896,  beloved  and 
mourned  by  hosts  of  friends. 

May  28,  1851,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  our  subject  and  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Rebecca  (Ayres)  Reich.  The  father  was 
born  in  Frederick,  just  across  the  street  from  the 
house  now  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  De- 
Lashmutt, in  1797,  and  for  years  he  owned  the 
aforesaid  house  also.  The  old  place  has  been  in 
the  family  one  hundred  and  two  years.  He  fol- 
lowed farming  nearly  his  whole  life,  but  passed 
several  years  in  Frederick  ere  his  death,  making 
his  home  with  the  subject  of  this  article.  He 
was  a man  of  remarkable  strength,  and  walked  to 
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his  farm  in  the  country  a few  days  before  his 
demise,  which  took  place  in  his  ninety-fifth  year. 
He  owned  a number  of  valuable  farms  and  many 
slaves  prior  to  the  war  and  was  a southern  man 
in  sentiment  at  that  time.  In  youth  he  was  an 
old-line  Whig,  but  became  converted  to  the 
Democracy.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  an  officer  in  the  same,  and  was 
identified  with  one  of  the  early  fire  companies  in 
Frederick.  His  father,  John  Reich,  was  a native 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. ; his  wife  was  in  maiden- 
hood Phebe  Steiner.  The  children  born  to  Philip 
and  Rebecca  Reich  were:  Phoebe;  Mary,  widow 
of  David  T.  Jones,  of  Virginia;  Raymond  C.,  a 
farmer  near  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railway  Junc- 
tion, in  this  county;  Dorcas,  wife  of  Benjamin 
Brown,  of  Market  street;  Annie,  wife  of  Cor- 
nelius Mercier,  of  this  county;  Sarah  E.,  wife  of 
Isaac  S.  Strider,  of  Jefferson  County,  Va.;  and 
Virginia,  Mrs.  William  G.  DeLashmutt,  of  Mar- 
tinsville, 111. 

Eight  sons  and  daughters  came  to  bless  the 
home  of  our  subject  and  wife,  viz. : Philip  R.,  pro- 
prietor of  a shoe  store  in  Austin,  Tex.;  Elias  E., 
owner  of  the  fertilizer  business  formerly  belong- 
ing to  his  father;  Frank  M.,  manager  of  a Texas 
ranch;  William,  at  home,  and  manager  of  his 
mother’s  estate;  George  H. , of  Baltimore;  Clara, 
unmarried,  and  at  home;  Virginia, . widow  of 
John  R.  Grove,  of  Winchester,  Va.;  and  Mary 
E.,  wife  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Gaines,  pastor  of  a Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  Elias  E.  married  Miss  Susie  Rams- 
burg.  The  mother  of  these  children  has  been  a 
life-long  resident  of  Frederick,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  students  in  the  old  female  seminary 
here.  She  has  been  a member  of  the  same  church 
as  was  her  husband  for  years,  and  enjoys  the 
love  and  good-will  of  a large  circle  of  friends. 

The  father  of  Andrew  J.  was  Ellas  E.  DeLash- 
mutt, who  was  a farmer  near  Point  of  Rocks, 
Frederick  County,  nearly  all  of  his  active  life. 
He  was  at  one  time  judge  of  the  orphans’  court, 
and  was  a great  believer  in  the  rights  of  the 
Confederacy  during  the  war.  His  father  came 
from  France,  and  settled  in  western  Maryland, 
whence  all  of  the  persons  of  the  name  in  America 


originally  sprang.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
was  Eliza,  daughter  of  Andrew  Michael,  who 
owned  extensive  tracts  of  land  at  Point  of  Rocks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLashmutt  were  reared  in  the 
Methodist  and  Lutheran  churches  respectively, 
but  both  became  members  of  the  first-mentioned 
denomination.  The  father  was  a class- leader 
and  held  other  official  positions  in  the  church. 
Of  his  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  Dr.  Van  E. 
is  living  in  Shelburn,  Ind.;  W illiam  G.  is  a mer- 
chant in  Martinsville,  111.:  John  H.  is  a business 
man,  a grain  dealer  and  farmer  of  Howard 
County,  Md. ; Sarah  is  the  widow  of  J.  H.  O. 
Boyle,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Rebecca  is  the  wife 
of  James  Perrie,  a farmer  near  Comus,  Md.;  and 
Phoebe  is  the  wife  of  Raymond  C.  Reich,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  DeLashmutt.  William  and  John 
H.  were  both  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving 
all  through  the  war  as  privates. 


OHN  F.  SMITH.  In  America,  as  in  no 
other  country,  a man  mav  start  out  for  him- 
0 self  with  nothing  and  yet  secure  a com- 
petency; one  who  is  industrious  and  judicious  has 
a chance  to  accumulate  wealth.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  our  people  lay  by  something  each  year 
and  after  a time  find  themselves  in  independent 
circumstances.  Among  this  class  is  the  gentle- 
man who  forms  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and 
who  .is  a large  and  successful  farmer  of  Frederick 
County.  He  owns  and  occupies  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  acres  of  land,  situated  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Frederick,  in  New  Market 
District,  and  upon  this  property  he  has  made  a 
number  of  valuable  improvements,  making  it  one 
of  die  model  farms  of  the  county. 

Near  Mount  Zion  Church,  in  Jefferson  District, 
Frederick  County,  Mr.  Smith  was  born  January 
ii,  1851,  being  a son  of  John  J.  Smith,  who  was 
a native  of  the  same  locality.  He  was  one  of  five 
children,  named  as  follows:  Annie  E. , Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Waters,  deceased;  Lottie  B.,  who 
married,  but  is  now  deceased;  John  F.,  of  this 
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sketch;  Mary  C.,  wife  of  M.  T.  Derr,  of  Fred- 
erick; and  Ida,  who  is  the  wife  of  William 
Roderick  and  lives  in  this  county. 

Reared  on  a farm  in  Jefferson  District,  John  F. 
Smith  received  his  education  in  the  neighboring 
schools.  In  youth  he  obtained  a good  knowledge 
of  farm  pursuits  and  arriving  at  manhood  he 
chose  agriculture  for  his  life  work.  xYt  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  he  went  to  Frederick  and  became 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Duvall  & Smith,  carry- 
ing on  a boot  and  shoe  business  there  for  four 
years.  He  then  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness and  bought  the  farm  on  which  he  settled  in 
18S4.  Its  cultivation  has  since  engaged  his  at- 
tention, and  in  addition  to  the  raising  of  cereals 
he  also  keeps  stock  and  carries  on  a dairy  busi- 
ness. He  has  never  taken  an  interest  in  politics 
and  objects  to  the  display  of  partisanship  as 
tending  to  injure  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In 
religious  belief  he  is  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  united  him  with 
Miss  Clara  J.  Dertzbaugli,  the  only  child  of  Will- 
iam Dertzbaugh,  a resident  of  Frederick  County. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children:  Ellen  J., 
John  W.  and  Mary  Virginia. 


Harvey  f.  getzendanner,  a.  m., 

M.  D.,D.D.  S.  Among  the  rising  young 
professional  men  of  Frederick  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  is  a graduate  both  in  medi- 
cine and  dentistry,  but  gives  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  former  profession.  He  has  Ins 
office  on  South  Market  street  and  has  built  up  a 
large  practice,  both  in  the  city  and  among  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  A careful  and 
indefatigable  student  of  his  profession,  he  has 
attained  a high  reputation  for  learning  among  his 
fellow-practitioners  in  Frederick  County.  He 
skillfully  handles  the  cases  entrusted  to  his  care, 
showing  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  good  judgment 
in  treatment. 

At  the  family  homestead,  Elmwood,  one  and 


one-half  miles  west  of  Frederick,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  October,  1868.  For  the 
family  history  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch 
of  his  father,  Dr.  J.  W.  Getzendanner,  of  Middle- 
town.  In  boyhood  he  made  his  home  with  his 
grandmother  Fout,  and  attended  the  old  Freder- 
ick College.  Later  he  entered  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  where  he  remained  until  his  graduation 
in  1891,  at  which  time  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  O11  his  return  to  Frederick  he  studied 
dentistry  in  the  office  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Eader,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  nine  months,  and  then 
continued  his  studies  in  the  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  graduating  in  1S93. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  Baltimore  University  and 
continued  there  until  his  graduation  in  medicine. 
On  his  return  to  Frederick  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Dr.  W.  T.  Wootton,  a physician  of 
the  city,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  lat- 
ter’s death  and  since  then  he  has  practiced  alone. 
For  one  year  he  was  resident  physician  of  the 
Baltimore  University  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Tiffan}'. 

Dr.  Getzendanner  is  very  much  devoted  to 
medical  education  and  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  college.  A profound  thinker  and  stu- 
dent himself,  he  is  enabled  to  bring  before  the 
student  the  various  duties  which  he  must  perform 
to  make  a success  in  his  profession,  so  Dr.  Get- 
zendanner is  an  able  teacher  as  well  as  physician. 
Getzendanner’s  Medical  Institute  was  organized 
by  Dr.  Getzendanner  in  March,  1S9S.  C.  Frank 
Rice,  one  of  Frederick’s  most  learned  citizens,  is 
superintendent.  The  institute  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  it  is  meeting  with  excellent  success. 
Dr.  William  C.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  consulting 
physicians.  A department  of  instruction  for 
preparation  for  college  has  been  added  and  for 
X-Ray  work. 

Devoted  to  professional  duties  Dr.  Getzendan- 
ner has  as  yet  had  no  desire  to  enter  the  arena  of 
public  life,  and  aside  from  casting  a straight  Dem- 
ocratic ballot  he  takes  no  part  in  politics.  How- 
ever he  is  a public-spirited  citizen  and  keeps  him- 
self well  posted  upon  local  and  national  problems. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  interested  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
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Everything  pertaining  to  his  profession  receives 
his  attention  and  all  its  improvements  have  his 
support.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  X-Ray 
machine  into  the  city  of  Frederick.  The  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  num- 
bers him  among  its  members.  An  enterprising 
young  man,  thecity  of  Frederick  finds  in  him  a val- 
ued citizen,  who  manifests  a commendable  interest 
in  everything  connected  with  its  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement. 


“ DWARD  HEWES,  a representative  young 
V)  citizen  of  Frederick,  is  a rising  member  of 
_ the  local  bar,  and  has  been  a resident  of 
this  place  since  1881.  He  has  an  office  centrally 
located  on  Court  street,  and  enjoys  a large 
practice  in  his  favorite  field  of  labor.  Not  only 
in  the  legal  profession  does  he  stand  high,  but 
in  the  social,  fraternal  and  church  circles  here  as 
well.  He  is  a Mason  of  the  thirty- second  degree, 
and  was  initiated  into  the  order  in  Corinthian 
Lodge  No.  93,  A.  F.  & A.  M. , in  Baltimore. 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hewes  came  to 
America  to  found  homes  and  enjoy  religious 
liberty  with  the  little  colony  headed  by  William 
Penn,  they  being  also  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Joseph  Hewes,  one  of  the  great  and 
noble  men  who  signed  the  memorable  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  the  great-great-uncle  of 
our  subject’s  father,  James  Ellicott  Hewes,  to 
whom  we  will  refer  later.  The  great-grandfather 
of  Edward  Hewes  of  this  sketch  bore  the  same 
name,  and  his  death  took  place  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  There 
his  son  John  was  born,  but  in  1810  the  latter 
removed  to  Baltimore.  He  devoted  his  time 
largely  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  looking  after 
his  large  real-estate  interests.  He  was  a very 
religious  man  and  was  clerk  of  the  annual  Quaker 
meeting. 

James  Ellicott  Hewes,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  and  has  been  a life-long 
citizen  of  that  place.  He  was  formerly  engaged 


successfully  in  the  produce  and  commission  busi- 
ness, but  has  been  retired  since  1873.  He  was 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
has  been  identified  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  years,  having  served  as  a vestryman  for  a 
long  period.  Like  his  son,  he  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  married  Gulielma  G.  K. 
Warner,  eldest  child  of  Michael  Warner,  a noted 
capitalist  of  Baltimore  City,  and  for  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics’  National  Bank  of  that  city. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Caroline  Krebs, 
one  of  her  cousins  being  the  late  Judge  Krebs,  of 
Baltimore.  To  James  E.  Hewes  and  wife  ten 
children  were  born.  Michael  W.  and  his  son 
are  in  the  insurance  business  in  Baltimore. 
James  is  an  attorney  in  the  same  city,  and  John, 
the  next  younger  brother  is  an  expert  accountant 
and  bookkeeper  there.  William  G.  is  a farmer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Savage,  Howard  Count}',  Md., 
and  held  a position  in  Washington  under  Senator 
Gorman  a few  years  ago.  Harvey  B.  died  when 
young  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  in 
Baltimore.  Caroline  K.  married  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Worthington,  of  Annapolis,  Md.  Mary  E.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  lies  in  beauti- 
ful Greeuwood  Cemetery.  M.  Lewin  is  secretary 
of  the  Howard  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  Balti- 
more. Charles  K.  is  engaged  in  farming  near 
Sikesville,  Carroll  County.  Md. 

Edward  Hewes. was  born  in  Baltimore,  March 
23,  1857,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Quaker  school  kept  by  Eli  M.  Lamb.  I11  1S71 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Benja- 
min F.  Horwitz,  of  his  own  city,  but  a year  later 
he  became  interested  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry, 
and  passed  the  examinations  with  credit.  He 
was  employed  in  this  occupation  in  Baltimore  for 
several  years,  and  in  1SS1  came  to  Frederick. 
Here  he  was  similarly  engaged  for  a few  years, 
in  the  meantime  resuming  his  legal  studies.  In 
1887  lie  was  commissioned  justice  of  the  peace  by 
Governor  Jackson  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
under  various  changes  of  administration.  In 
May,  1895,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this 
county  and  has  since  been  practicing.  In  matters 
of  political  bearing  lie  is  an  unreconstructed 
Democratic  rebel.  He  is  attorney  for  the  Co-oper- 
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ative  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Baltimore, 
and  represents  several  fire  insurance  companies 
as  their  counsel.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  0/  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew. 

In  18S3  Mr.  Hewes  married  Fannie,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Edward  Schley,  a 
wealthy  capitalist  and  life-long  resident  of  Fred- 
erick. He  was  at  the  head  of  a militia  company 
here,  and  met  all  of  their  expenses  for  years.  In 
everything  that  made  for  the  advancement  of  this 
community  he  was  actively  concerned,  and  by 
everyone  was  most  highly  honored. 


ILLIAM  H.  BALTZELL,  M.  D.,  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city  of 
Frederick,  has  been  practicing  in  this 
place  for  a period  of  thirty-three  years.  For  the 
past  twenty-nine  years  he  has  been  the  regular 
physician  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  here; 
for  sixteen  years  was  a pension  examiner  and  for 
eight  consecutive  years  was  a health  officer  of  the 
county,  and  since  then  at  intervals  has  filled  the 
position  for  a year  or  more  at  a time.  Over 
forty-two  years  ago  he  became  identified  with 
the  Masonic  society,  and  among  the  brethren  of 
that  fraternity  he  ranks  very  high. 

The  doctor’s  father,  John  Baltzell,  M.  D.,  was 
a native  of  this  city , born  in  1774,  and  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  here.  After  his  graduation 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  he  returned  to  this 
place  and  established  himself  in  practice.  He 
accumulated  a goodly  fortune  and  then  retired  to 
private  life,  about  a quarter  of  a century  prior  to 
his  death.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
to  study  and  literature,  finding  great  pleasure  in 
the  pursuit.  He  died  in  1854.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church  and  was  a Whig  in 
politics.  His  five  brothers  were  all  prominent 
merchants  of  Baltimore  City.  His  father,  John 
Jacob  Baltzell,  came  from  Alsace,  Germany,  in  the 
middle  ofthe  last  century,  during  the  Seven  Years’ 


war  there,  and  settled  at  first  in  Philadelphia. 
Later  he  came  to  this  state  and  about  1750  or 
1760  located  in  Frederick.  He  and  his  brother 
Charles  came  together  and  here  their  children 
and  grandchildren  have  lived  and  died.  Charles 
was  a participant  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  being 
a major  in  the  German  regiment  of  the  Maryland 
line.  John  Jacob  became  blind  many  years  be- 
fore his  death. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Judge  Charles  Ridgeley,  of  Elkridge, 
who  was  a wealthy  land  owner  and  was  known 
throughout  this  county  and  Baltimore  County  as 
well.  His  wife  wras  a Miss  Norwood,  of  Scot- 
land, and  their  family  comprised  several  sons  and 
daughters.  Mrs.  Baltzell,  who  was  a true  Chris- 
tian lady  and  a devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  died  in  1S69,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
One  brother  of  the  doctor,  John  R.,  went  to 
Madison  Count)',  Whs.,  became  prominent  in  the 
legal  profession  and  was  city’s  judge  at  that  place 
for  thirteen  years.  A sister,  Ellen,  was  the  wife 
of  Judge  Robert  Ford,  of  the  fifth  judicial  dis- 
trict. Eliza  is  the  wife  of  a well-known  physician 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. , Dr.  Montgomery.  Alice 
married  Columbus  Morgan,  an  attorney  of  St. 
Mary’s  County,  Md.  Fannie  was  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Key,  of  St.  Mary’s  County. 

William  H.  Baltzell  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1832  and  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1851.  He  studied  medicine  with  Drs.  Will- 
iam and  Samuel  Tyler,  then  very  influential  phy- 
sicians of  this  place.  Later  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S54,  after 
which  he  practiced  for  four  years  in  Chicago. 
Returning  then  to  this  city  he  has  since  been  a 
resident  of  the  city  and  thoroughly  identified 
with  its  welfare. 

I11  1855  Dr.  Baltzell  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  F.  J.  Nelson,  of  Frederick,  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  they  have  lived  in  a comfort- 
able home  on  North  Market  street.  They  have 
four  children,  namely:  John,  Josephine,  Roseand 
Frances.  The  only  son  is  a merchant  in  Mis- 
souri and  is  doing  very  well;  Rose  is  the  wife  ot 
Leonard  Jamison,  of  Baltimore;  Frances  is  the 
wife  of  Robert  La  Dow,  examiner  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  justice  at  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Jo- 
sephine is  the  wife  of  William  Key,  of  Baltimore, 
a direct  descendant  of  Gen.  Francis  Scott  Key, 
famed  throughout  this  laud  as  the  author  of  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.’’ 


HON.  EPHRAIM  L.  BOBLITZ,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  state  legislature 
for  one  term,  having  been  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1890,  is  now  the  efficient 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Frederick 
County.  His  main  vocation  in  life  has  been 
along  educational  lines,  and  he  possesses  that 
practical  experience  that  is  of  untold  value  to  one 
holding  such  a responsible  and  important  posi- 
tion as  the  one  he  now  occupies.  To  the  thought- 
ful citizen  of  this  republic  there  can  be  no  greater 
question  than  that  of  the  proper  means  of  educa- 
ting the  rising  generation,  and  ever}'  facility  that 
the  progressive  time  offers  should  be  utilized. 
The  best  of  teachers  only  should  be  employed  and 
the  standard  of  high  excellence  maintained  at 
whatever  cost. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  bore 
the  Christian  name  of  Michael.  He  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a stock  dealer.  He 
passed  his  whole  life  in  his  native  state.  His  son 
Ephraim,  father  of  Ephraim  L.,  was  a contractor 
and  builder  by  occupation,  and  had  already  given 
evidence  of  much  ability  as  a business  man  when 
he  was  untimely  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  death. 
He  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  and  was  a 
resident  of  Mechanicstown,  Md.,  now  known  as 
Thurmont,  in  1842,  when  he  died  with  typhoid 
fever,  aged  but  twenty-three  years.  His  wife 
was  a Miss  Caroline  Gernand  before  their  mar- 
riage. Her  father,  William  Gernand,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Graceham,  Md.,  and  was 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  a volunteer  regiment  of 
Maryland  Infantry  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
participated  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bladensburg. 
He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade.  He  died  while 


in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  three  children,  of 
whom  Caroline  was  the  eldest.  His  wife,  Eliza- 
beth (Johnson)  Gernand,  lived  to  attain  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-three  years.  Mrs.  Caroline  Bob- 
litz  was  born  in  Mechanicstown  (now  Thur- 
mont), Frederick  County,  and  died  in  1865.  She 
was  a devoted  member  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  was  a lady  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her. 

Ephraim  L.  Boblitz  was  born  in  this  county  in 
1843,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  reared 
by  his  loving  mother,  who  sought  to  fill  the 
places  of  both  parents  to  him.  He  was  educated 
in  Mechanicstown,  in  the  old  academy,  of  which 
Frederick  White  was  the  principal,  and  also 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  public  schools.  As 
soon  as  he  had  mastered  the  general  branches  of 
learning  then  taught  in  the  common  schools  and 
academies  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  his  home 
district,  and  met  with  gratifying  success  from  the 
start.  With  the  exception  of  a few  years  spent 
in  merchandising  in  his  native  town,  he  has 
given  his  time  and  attention  wholly  to  educa- 
tional matters. 

During  President  Cleveland’s  first  term  of  of- 
fice he  was  appointed  by  him  to  be  postmaster 
of  Mechanicstown,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
position  in  the  fall  of  18S9.  He  has  been  a loyal 
Democrat,  and  has  warmly  espoused  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  organization  since  becoming  a voter. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  county,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  duties  of  this  office,  he  is  county  school 
examiner  and  treasurer  of  the  school  funds,  hav- 
ing S.  N.  Young  as  his  capable  assistant.  For 
the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  a member  of 
Thurmont  Lodge  No.  46,  I.  O.  O.  F.  At  pres- 
ent he  resides  in  Frederick,  but  he  owns  a home 
in  Thurmont,  and  still  considers  that  his  true 
home. 

In  1866  Mr.  Boblitz  married  Emma  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  John  S.  and  Dorcas  Pennell.  The  mother 
is  still  living  and  is  now  eighty-three  years  of 
age.  To  our  subject  and  wife  five  children  were 
born,  viz.:  Carrie,  Nellie,  Hattie,  Frank  and 
Lucy.  Hattie  is  a successful  teacher  in  the  Fred- 
eriek  public  schools,  and  Frank  is  a resident  of 
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Sykesville,  Md.  The  family  are  identified  with 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  enjoy  the  respect  and 
high  regard  of  all  who  know  them. 

< ~i 

OHN  THOMAS  SIM,  M.  D.  The  entire 
active  life  of  Dr.  Sim  has  been  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
his  energy  and  perseverance  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  acquirement  of  a competency  and  by  the 
high  position  he  has  attained  as  a skillful  physi- 
cian. He  began  in  practice  a young  man,  with  an 
abundance  of  energy  and  industry,  two  indis- 
pensable requisites  to  success  in  any  calling.  In 
his  practice  he  has  met  with  success.  He  is 
known  as  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of 
Frederick  County,  where  he  makes  his  home  in 
his  native  village,  Liberty  town. 

The  Sim  family  has  had  among  its  members 
many  men  who  attained  prominence  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Among  these  was  our  subject’s  father, 
Thomas  Sim,  M.  D.,  son  of  Joseph  Sira,  and  a 
native  of  Frederick  County,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood  upon  a farm.  In  boyhood  he  attended 
the  old  Frederick  Academy,  and  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies  there  he  took  up  the  study  ot 
medicine.  He  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Balti- 
more and  immediately  afterward  opened  an  office 
at  New  Market,  but  remained  there  a short  time 
only.  His  next  location  was  at  Woodsboro, 
where  he  engaged  in  professional  practice  until 
1837.  At  that  time  he  came  to  Libertytown,  where 
he  continued  in  active  practice  until  his  death,  in 
1870,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  Fraternally 
he  was  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masons,  while  in  religious 
belief  he  was  a Methodist.  By  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  Wagner  two  children  were  born, 
Sarah  and  John  Thomas.  The  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Simpson  and  died  in 
1858. 

Born  January  31,  1838,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  primarily  educated  in  the  public 


schools  of  Libertytown.  Afterward  he  attended 
Gettysburg  College.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
turned  his  attention  from  college  studies  to  read- 
ing medicine,  which  he  began  under  the  pre- 
eeptorship  of  his  father,  afterward  attending  the 
regular  course  of  lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  at  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  April,  i860,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  On 
his  return  to  Libertytown  he  entered  into  practice 
with  iris  father,  the  two  remaining  together  until 
the  latter’s  death,  in  the  spring  of  1869.  .Since 
that  time  our  subject  has  carried  on  practice 
alone.  Interested  in  all  organizations  pertaining 
to  his  profession,  he  holds  membership  in  the 
American  Medical  Association.  I11  politics  he 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party,  but  his  time 
being  closely  given  to  professional  duties  he  has 
had  little  leisure  for  matters  relating  to  politics. 
He  was  united  in  marriage,  January  15,  1863, 
with  Miss  Mary  W. , daughter  of  Rev.  Josiah 
Varden,  of  Libertytown.  The  success  he  has 
attained  in  his  profession  may  be  attributed  to 
his  determination  and  ability’,  and  to  his  sound 
common  sense,  which  is  a commodity  as  valuable 
in  medical  practice  as  in  other  lines  of  labor.  In 
manners  he  is  affable  and  genial,  and  as  a citizen 
he  has  the  respect  of  all  his  acquaintances. 


OHN  L.  JORDAN,  county  clerk  of  Fred- 
erick County,  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  to  this  responsible  position  some  six 
years  ago,  in  1891.  Few  have  ever  given  better 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  all  classes  and  po- 
litical parties  among  those  who  were  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  office,  and  his  record  is  one  of 
which  he  may  justly  be  proud.  To  the  least  of 
his  duties  he  is  faithful  to  a marked  degree,  hold- 
ing his  own  interests  secondary,  as  should  every 
servant  of  the  public,  but  as  to*o  few  really  do. 

A native  of  Washington  County',  Md.,  born 
February  10,  1S47,  Mr.  Jordan  is  the  youngest 
son  of  John  L.  Jordan.  The  latter  was  born  and 
lived  until  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
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in  Virginia.  At  that  time  he  was  living  with  an 
uncle,  and  he  ran  away  from  home  to  seek  his 
fortunes  and  earn  an  independent  livelihood. 
Locating  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  he  found 
employment  on  the  construction  of  the  Chesa- 
peake & Ohio  Canal,  then  being  built.  Later  he 
engaged  in  the  grain  and  milling  business  at 
Berlin  (now  Brunswick),  Md.,  and  success  soon 
crowned  his  enterprise.  Ere  long  he  commenced 
to  enlarge  his  investments,  and  established  a 
wholesale  commission  house  in  Baltimore,  with 
resident  partners.  He  was  a Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, but  would  never  accept  office.  In  the  Odd 
Fellows’  society  he  stood  high,  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  the  whole  community  in  which  he 
dwelt.  He  died  in  Berlin,  Md.,  in  1889.  His 
father,  also  a native  of  Virginia,  left  him  a fine 
plantation  in  Jefferson  County.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  Thorton  family. 
The  Jordans  were  among  the  early  and  honored 
settlers  of  Virginia,  going  there  from  England. 
The  wife  of  John  L.  Jordan  was  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Henry  Buckels,  who  owned  a large  and  valu- 
able estate  in  Virginia.  He  was  from  one  of  the 
old  and  highly  respected  families  of  that  state, 
and  was  a man  of  means  and  influence  in  his 
district.  The  three  living  children  of  John  and 
Eliza  Jordan  are:  William  H.,  who  is  in  the 
government  employ  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  John 
L.  Jr.;  and  Mary,  widow  of  a Mr.  Walker. 

The  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this  review  was 
passed  at  home,  in  Berlin,  Md.,  his  preliminary 
education  being  that  of  the  district  schools. 
Later  it  was  his  privilege  to  attend  the  Rock 
Hill  Academy.  In  1868  he  went  to  Baltimore  to 
assist  in  his  father’s  business  there,  and  remained 
in  the  metropolis  some  three  years.  In  1S70  he 
returned  to  Berlin  and  took  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  his  senior  there  for  the  following  seven  years 
or  so.  In  1879  he  purchased  a one-third  interest 
in  the  same,  and  devoted  his  whole  energies  to 
the  development  of  the  business.  About  1S89  a 
new  and  lively  interest  in  the  town  of  Berlin 
awakened,  and  he  became  a dealer  in  real  estate 
there.  In  1S91  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  as  clerk  of  Frederick  County,  as  previously 
stated,  and,  though  his  duties  keep  him  here  the 


greater  part  of  the  time,  he  still  has  his  home  in 
Berlin,  or  Brunswick,  as  it  is  now  called.  For 
two  years  he  was  the  collector  for  the  Chesapeake 
& Ohio  Canal,  at  Georgetown. 

In  1879  Mr.  Jordan  married  Miss  Amanda 
Lyons,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  father  was 
one  of  the  prosperous  business  men  of  that  city 
and  was  quite  influential  in  municipal  affairs 
there  at  one  time.  The  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  is  Miss  Evelina,  who  is  at  home. 
Socially  our  subject  is  a Mason  of  high  standing, 
he  having  joined  the  order  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  He  is  a charter  member  of  Brunswick 
Lodge  No.  191,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  is  a Knight 
Templar.  He  is  also  associated  with  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  the  Junior  Order  of 
American  Mechanics,  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order 
and  several  minor  ones.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Protestant  Eipiscopal  Church  of 
Brunswick. 


EV.  E.  R.  ESCHBx-VCH  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Frederick,  one  of  the 
largest,  wealthiest  and  most  influential  con- 
gregations of  western  Maryland.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  he  has  labored  among  his  peo- 
ple here,  and  is  beloved,  looked  up  to  and  rever- 
enced more  than  it  is  often  the  lot  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  but  not  more  than  he  richly  deserves. 
Not  only  in  his  own  congregation,  but  among 
those  of  the  other  denominations  and  the  public 
in  general  is  he  deeply  respected  and  held  in 
high  regard,  and  his  influence  for  good  in  this 
community  is  beyond  measure. 

The  parents  of  the  above-named  gentleman 
were  David  and  Elizabeth  B.  (Rishel)  Eschbacli. 
The  father  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  of  his 
ancestors  in  Paradise  Township,  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.,  October  27,  1802,  and  died  Febru- 
ary 15,  1879,  while  his  wife,  born  November  18, 
1806,  died  upon  the  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage, October  14,  1844,  they  having  started  on 
the  journey  of  life  together  just  twenty  years 
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before.  The  father  was  a well-to-do  farmer  and 
a representative  man  in  his  own  community.  He 
was  a Republican  and  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
cause  of  education  found  in  him  a sincere  friend, 
and,  as  he  was  never  willing  to  hold  office,  the 
only  public  position  held  by  him  was  that  of 
school  director.  For  years  he  was  an  official 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  His  father,' 
Anthony,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
a farmer  and  mechanic.  He  was  accidentally 
killed  when  about  forty  years  of  age  by  being 
thrown  from  a horse.  His  father,  John,  born  in 
German}’  September  15,  1747,  came  to  America 
when  young,  settling  in  Bucks  (now  Lehigh) 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  His 
wife,  Catherine  Bush  Eschbach,  was  also  a native 
of  the  Fatherland,  having  been  born  there  in  1749. 
They  were  the  parents  of  five  sous.  The  wife  of 
Anthony  Eschbach  was  Miss  Barbara  Roemig, 
of  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  her  girlhood.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  was  married,  in  1S45,  to 
Sarah  Eschbach.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  David  J.,  a Phila- 
delphia commission  merchant,  died  in  1878. 
Mary  C.  married  B.  Schaffer  and  lives  in  Ne- 
braska. Elizabeth  B.  became  the  wife  of  William 
S.  Clapp,  of  Milton,  Pa.  The  children  of  the 
second  union  numbered  seven,  but  four  are  de- 
ceased. Albert  carries  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Pennsylvania.  Henry  Clay  is  a physician  of 
Albia,  Iowa.  David  Elmer  is  in  the  insurance 
business  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  birth  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eschbach  occurred  in 
Chillisquaque  Township,  Northumberland  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  November  9,  1835.  In  his  boyhood  his 
parents  removed  to  Turbot  Township  and  there 
he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  but  nine  years 
old  when  his  mother  died,  and  was  the  eldest  of 
her  four  children.  Very  early  in  life  he  mani- 
fested that  fondness  for  study  and  literature  that 
has  been  one  of  his  notable  characteristics  up  to 
the  present  time.  His  desire  to  enter  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  came  to  him  while  he  was  a mere 
lad,  and  the  conviction  that  his  duty  lay  in  that 
direction  became  more  and  more  fixed  in  his 
mind  year  by  year.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 


commenced  his  theological  studies  and  graduated 
with  honor  in  the  class  of  1859  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Continuing 
his  research  into  the  truths  of  Christianity  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Mercersburg  (Pa.)  Theological  Seminary,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  summer  of  1S61  by 
the  synod  of  his  denomination.  Prior  to  this, 
however,  he  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Mercersburg  Seminary  to  be 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Baltimore.  The  minister  of  that  congregation, 
Rev.  Elias  Heiner,  was  in  failing  health  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  him  of  many  of 
his  duties.  The  young  man  concluded  to  locate 
in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  for  several  reasons,  and 
entered  upon  his  first  pastorate  in  October,  1S61. 
That  same  mouth  he  was  regularly  ordained  by 
a committee  of  the  Westmoreland  Classis  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  But  little  more  than  a year 
had  elapsed  ere  he  was  again  urgently  pressed  to 
become  assistant  to  Rev.  Elias  Heiner,  and  he 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  advice  and  wishes  of 
his  elders.  From  November  1,  1S62,  to  October  20 
of  the  following  year  his  duties  became  more  and 
more  arduous  as  the  regular  minister’s  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  at  the  date  last  mentioned 
his  earthly  labors  ended.  On  New  Year’s  day 
of  1864  Mr.  Eschbach  was  chosen  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Heiner,  and  for  ten  years  he  faith- 
fully ministered  to  the  large  congregation  there. 
He  won  the  love  and  genuine  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  to  their  great  regret  that  he  was 
induced  to  leave  them  in  1S74,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  on  his  part  their  relations  were  sev- 
ered with  the  deepest  sorrow,  as  a question  of 
right  and  duty,  not  of  preference. 

For  thirty-eight  years  Rev.  D.  Zacharias  had 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Frederick  Reformed 
Church  and  after  his  death  a division  in  the 
church  seemed  imminent,  as  the  members  could 
not  agree  upon  a successor  and  partisanship 
threatened  to  destroy  all  harmony  forever.  At 
last  the  name  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Eschbach  was  pre- 
sented to  the  congregation  as  a possible  candidate 
(this  without  his  consent)  and  he  was  elected. 
A very  strong  pressure  was  then  brought  to  bear 
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upon  him,  and,  as  previously  stated,  lie  accepted 
the  position.  It  was  well  known  that  few,  per- 
haps no  one,  could  better  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  and  make  peace  and  harmony  to  once  more 
reign  supreme  than  he,  and  certainly  his  loving 
care  of  his  new  flock  soon  restored  right  feelings 
among  them.  Long  since  they  willingly  surren- 
dered themselves  to  his  kind,  yet  firm,  guidance, 
and  everything  is  now  in  a most  gratifying  con- 
dition. Among  the  numerous  improvements  that 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  church  in  the  past 
two  decades  might  be  mentioned  additions  to  the 
granite  steps,  skylight  in  the  dome  reopened, 
new  pipe-organ  purchased,  steeple  repaired, 
Trinity  Chapel  built,  new  parsonage  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000,  and  new  furnishings  placed  in  the 
audience  room,  Sunday-school  and  chapel,  etc. 
A monument  was  also  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  former  faithful  pastor,  Dr.  Zacharias. 

In  the  general  work  of  the  denomination  Mr. 
Eschbaeli  has  been  prominent  during  thirty  years 
or  more.  For  that  length  of  time  he  has  been 
continuously  chosen  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
home  missions  by  his  synod,  and  much  of  this 
time  has  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  board. 
He  is  one  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  is  an  officer 
of  the  society  that  has  in  charge  the  welfare  of 
disabled  ministers  and  the  widows  of  deceased 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  For  a quar- 
ter of  a century  he  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  Maryland  Classis  in  the  General  Synod,  the 
highest  judiciary  of  the  church.  In  18SS  he  was 
honored  by  being  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  church  at  London  » Eng- 
land; was  again  called  upon  to  go  as  a delegate 
to  the  general  convention  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
1892,  and  there  delivered  an  able  address  upon 
the  unemployed  resources  of  the  church.  In 
1893  he  was  the  representative  of  his  denomina- 
tion in  the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions  in 
Chicago,  and  gave  a scholarly  address.  He  is 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Woman’s 
College  of  Frederick,  and  since  1S83  has  been 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  I11  1868  he  joined  the 
Masonic  order,  and  has  attained  the  thirty-second 


degree.  In  1869  he  was  made  a Knight  Tem- 
plar, and  fox  four  years,  or  until  1873,  was  grand 
chaplain  of  Maryland,  and  in  1872  and  1S73  was 
grand  chapiuiu  of  the  grand  lodge.  June  18, 
187S,  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Heidelberg  College 
of  Tiffin,  Ohio, 

November  9,  1864,  Mr.  Eschbach  married 
Mary  Susan  Doll,  of  Mavtinsburg,  W.  Va.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Catherine  (Wolf) 
Doll.  The  former  was  a prominent  citizen  of 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Wolfs  were  of 
Revolutionary  war  fame.  Two  daughters  were 
born  to  our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife,  Mary 
S.  and  Catherine  E.,  both  graduates  of  the 
Woman’s  College  of  Frederick,  and  now  living 
at  home. 


EWIS  M.  HAMILTON,  superintendent  of 
the  Cumberland  & Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1852,  and  received 
his  education  from  private  tutors.  Under  com- 
petent instructors  he  studied  engineering,  and  his 
firsc  work  in  that  line  was  done  in  the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  when  that  road  was  ex- 
tended to  Chicago  in  1891.  At  that  time  he  was 
resident  engineer  with  headquarters  in  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  When  the  road  was  completed  he  became 
interested  in  other  constructive  work  in  the  em- 
ploy cf  the  company. 

In  1882  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  Cumberland  as 
assistant  engineer  for  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  with  T.  L.  Patterson  as  chief  made 
the  first  complete  survey  of  the  holdings  of  real 
estate  owned  by  that  company.  From  their  cal- 
culations the  map  of  the  company  was  completed. 
In  1885  the  Cumberland  & Pennsylvania  road 
selected  Mr.  Hamilton  as  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  that  company,  and  in  1889  promoted  him 
to  the  superintendency,  which  position  he  still 
holds,  together  with  that  of  assistant  resident 
agent  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

The  railway  company  have  erected  stations  at 
Mount  Savage,  Frostburg,  Lonaeoning,  Tan- 
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nery,  Midland,  Barton  and  roundhouses  at  Mount 
Savage  and  Westernport.  The  road-bed  has 
been  improved  over  its  entire  length,  and  the 
track  from  Cumberland  to  Mount  Savage  Junc- 
tion has  been  laid  with  eighty-five  pound  steel 
rails,  which  are  the  heaviest  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  An  iron  bridge  has  been  built 
across  the  Potomac  at  Westernport,  and  other 
important  improvements  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Hamilton  superintended  the  construction  of  a 
branch  of  the  road  connecting  the  mines  of  the 
Barton  and  George’s  Creek  Valley  with  the  main 
line.  The  road  has  prospered,  and  vast  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  its  equipment  and 
rolling  stock  under  his  personal  supervision. 


fpAMUEL  M.  BIRELY,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  and  business  men  of 
KYJ  Thurmont,  Frederick  County,  has  been 
identified  with  the  most  of  her  industries  and 
various  progressive  institutions,  thus  manifesting 
the  genuine  interest  he  has  in  her  prosperity  and 
development.  In  1889  the  now  well-known  bank 
of  Birely  & Osier  was  founded  here,  and  though 
the  venture  was  a doubtful  one,  and  was  neces- 
sarily begun  upon  a small  scale,  their  business 
has  steadily  increased,  and  it  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  stable  institutions  of  Frederick  County. 
The  bank  was  at  first  located  in  a small  frame 
building,  but  the  accommodations  proving  en- 
tirely inadequate,  our  subject  and  his  partner 
erected  a substantial  brick  structure  three  stories 
in  height.  It  is  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the 
town,  and  besides  the  bank  offices  there  is  a store 
and  postoffice  on  the  ground  floor,  while  there 
are  suites  of  rooms  above  for  residence  or  office 
purposes. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Samuel  and 
Barbara  A.  (Kemp)  Birely,  respected  early  set- 
tlers of  Frederick  Count}'.  The  father  was  a 
successful  agriculturist  and  owned  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Woodsboro  District.  During  the 
war  he  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  Union 


cause  and  gave  his  ballot  to  the  Republican  party 
after  its  organization.  The  poor  and  needy  al- 
ways found  in  him  a generous  friend,  and  to  col- 
leges and  churches  he  was  very  liberal.  Frater- 
nally he  was  associated  with  the  Masonic  order. 
His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Peter  Kemp,  of  this 
county,  a miller  by  calling  and  a man  universally 
respected  in  this  community.  Mrs.  Barbara 
Birely  is  still  living,  her  home  being  in  Thur- 
mont. The  husband  and  father  departed  this 
life  many  years  ago,  when  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 

Born  in  Ladiesburg,  Frederick  County,  in 
1859,  Samuel  M.  Birely  is  the  eldest  sou  of  his 
parents,  and,  as  such,  was  obliged  to  assume  the 
management  of  his  father’s  affairs  at  the  time  of 
the  senior’s  death.  The  youth  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  had  finished  his  studies  in 
the  local  schools  and  was  part  way  through  a 
course  at  Gettysburg  College.  He  had  the  law 
before  him  as  his  pet  ambition,  but  was  never 
able  to  carry  out  his  wishes  in  that  direction. 
With  a brave  heart,  however,  he  took  up  the 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a filial  son 
and  elder  brother,  and  now  has  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  brother  and  sisters  useful  members 
of  society,  and  in  happy  homes.  The  brother, 
who  was  but  four  years  old  when  the  father  died, 
is  Dr.  Morris  A.  Birely,  of  this  place,  now  en- 
gaged in  successful  practice.  He  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1894,  and  has  since  been  a resident 
of  Thurmont.  He  is  a Republican,  a member  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  and  belongs  to  the  Knights 
Templar  and  the  Masonic  orders.  The  sisters 
are  Lillie  J.,  Mrs.  Duttera,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.: 
Rebecca,  Mrs.  Kissenger,  of  Illinois;  and  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Robert  L.  Koons,  a son  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  A.  Koons,  of  Johnsville  District. 

For  about  four  years  Mr.  Birely  of  this  sketch 
was  engaged  in  the  produce  and  grain  business 
in  the  adjacent  town  of  Graceham,  after  which 
he  embarked  in  the  insurance  and  broker's  busi- 
ness in  Thurmont.  When  the  excelsior  works 
were  started  here  he  was  actively  concerned  in 
the  industry  and  as  head  of  the  same  has  built 
up  a large  and  paying  business.  For  some  time 
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he  has  been  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the 
Thurmont  water  works,  which  enterprise  he  as- 
sisted materially  in  founding.  Politically  he  is  a 
stanch  Republican,  and  usually  attends  the  vari- 
ous conventions  of  his  county  and  state.  A few 
years  ago  he  was  a candidate  for  the  legislature, 
and  though  defeated,  it  was  by  but  four  votes. 
He  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a 
member  of  Acacia  Lodge  No.  155,  A.  F.  & A. 
M.,  Enoch  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  DeMolav 
Commandery,  K.  T. , of  Frederick,  and  is  also 
identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics.  In  the 
latter  association  he  is  a charter  member  of  Colum- 
bia Council  of  Thurmont  and  has  served  as  treas- 
urer since  its  organization.  He  also  holds  the  title 
of  past  councilor.  Religiously  he  is  a Lutheran, 
and  is  a liberal  contributor  to  the  church. 

In  1882  Mr.  Birely  married  Miss  Belva,  daugh- 
ter of  William  J.  Cramer.  To  them  have  been 
born  three  children,  Bessie  C.,  Lester  Samuel  and 
Victor  Morris.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Birely  are  mem- 
bers of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Church  of  Thur- 
mout  and  are  among  its  most  prominent  sup- 
porters. 


OHN  WILLIAM  BURRIER,  a well-to-do 
farmer  and  successful  business  man  of  Mount 
Pleasant  District,  Frederick  County,  was  born 
in  this  locality  about  four  miles  south  of  his  pres- 
ent home,  in  1841.  His  desirable  homestead  is 
situated  on  the  Frederick  and  Liberty  pike,  a 
mile  distant  from  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
He  deserves  great  credit  for  his  progressive  spirit 
and  for  the  unfailing  energy  which  he  has  mani- 
fested in  carrying  out  his  laudable  ambitions.  He 
began  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  to  success 
and  honor,  and  by  degrees  climbed  step  by  step 
to  his  desired  goal.  As  a result  of  his  courage 
and  industry  he  finds  himself  to-day  in  the  pos- 
session of  a competence,  and  occupying  a warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  associates  and  neigh- 
bors. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  John  Burrier, 


who  was  born,  lived  and  died  in  this  district.  He 
followed  farming  and  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  His  death  occurred  in 
1885,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  His  wife 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Barbara  Nusbaum. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  children.  James  L. 
made  his  home  with  our  subject  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1888.  Mahala  died  unmarried. 
Josiah,  who  died  in  1895,  was  a carpenter  by 
trade,  and  passed  his  entire  life  in  this  district. 
George  W.  owns  a farm  about  a mile  from  the 
home  of  J.  W.,  of  this  sketch.  Sarah  C.  married 
Charles  Nusbaum,  of  this  district;  and  Barbara 
Ellen  is  the  wife  of  John  D.  Beard,  of  this  section. 
Grandfather  Jacob  Burrier  was  the  owner  of  large 
estates  in  this  county,  and  was  concerned  in  ag- 
riculture during  his  whole  life.  On  one  of  his 
several  farms  he  had  a distillery,  where  he  made 
peach  brandy.  He  was  a Democrat,  and  in  relig- 
ion was  of  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Of 
his  children,  Philip,  who  died  in  1897,  was  a 
resident  of  a western  state;  Absalom  lived  on  the 
old  home  farm,  but  is  now  deceased;  Daniel  is 
retired  from  active  work,  his  home  being  near 
Walkersville;  Jacob  owned  a farm  about  a mile 
from  this  point;  and  Mahala  was  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Snyder.  Grandfather  John  Nusbaum  was  a 
farmer  of  this  vicinity,  dying  here  when  about 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  age. 

J.  W.  Burrier  was  a studious  lad,  for  the  most 
part,  and  made  the  best  of  his  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  an  education.  Since  he  reached  man’s 
estate  he  has  continually  added  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  by  reading  and  observation,  until  he 
is  now  well  posted  on  matters  of  moment.  When 
he  was  twenty-six  he  left  home,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards  he  worked  by  the  day  or  month 
for  neighboring  farmers.  By  strict  economy  and 
wise  expenditure  he  managed  to  save  a large  por- 
tion of  his  earnings,  and  this  he  invested  in  a 
small  farm  in  1872.-  This  land  was  the  nucleus 
of  his  present  fine  homestead.  The  house  on  the 
place  was  but  12x24  feet  'n  dimensions,  and  his 
house-keeping  was  necessarily  conducted  in  a 
humble  way. 

In  his  early  struggles  and  trials  Mr.  Burrier 
was  ably  assisted  and  encouraged  by  his  brave 
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wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1868  She  was 
then  Miss  Mary  Brnehey,  a daughter  of  Freder- 
ick Bruchey,  a farmer  of  Middletown  Valley. 
Her  paternal  grandfather,  also  a farmer  of  that 
region,  was  mustered  into  the  service  in  the  War 
of  1812.  His  wife  was  Anna  Mary  Derr  prior  to 
their  marriage.  The  union  of  our  subject  and 
wife  has  been  blessed  with  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  viz.:  John  A.,  William  H.,  Darwin 
Denton,  Fannie  M.,  Jennie  E.,  Mollis  R.,  Carrie 
L.  and  Oda  C.  The  sons  are  all  at  home  and 
are  of  great  assistance  to  their  father  in  the  varied 
duties  of  the  farm.  The  old  home  has  been  sup- 
erseded by  a well-built  house  of  two  stories,  and 
with  all  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  house  stands  well  back  from  the  dusty  road, 
and  is  surrounded  by  fine  fruit  trees.  The  whole 
family  are  identified  with  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  stand  well  in  the  regard 
of  ever}'  one.  The  father  and  sons  are  Demo- 
crats in  their  political  faith,  and  take  an  active 
interest  in  matters  affecting  the  general  welfare. 


HON.  FRANK  L.  STONER,  who  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  legislature  in  1SS5  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  served  with  credit  to 
his  constituents,  and  who  was  a candidate  for  the 
position  of  state’s  attorney  in  1S91,  is  well  and 
favorably  known  in  Frederick,  Frederick  County. 
He  is  a leading  member  of  the  legal  profession 
here,  where  he  has  been  a member  of  the  bar  for  ten 
years.  His  office  was  at  first  located  on  the  east 
side  of  Court  street,  and  for  three  years  has  been 
next  to  that  of  Judge  Motter,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street.  Mr.  Stoner  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  the  intricate  details  of  the  law,  and  is  a man 
of  genius  and  marked  ability,  as  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  his  professional  brethren,  and  those  in  a 
position  to  know  best. 

Ephraim  Stoner,  father  of  our  subject,  is  a na- 
tive of  this  county,  and  is  a descendant  of  one  of 
three  Stoner  brothers  who  came  to  America  in  an 
early  day,  one  of  them  having  located  in  Virgin- 


ia, one  in  Maryland  and  one  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  the  builder  of 
the  okl  Stoner  Mills  in  Carroll  County,  but  for- 
merly in  Frederick  County.  Ephraim  Stoner, 
who  is  now  retired  from  active  business  anil  lives 
in  Tohnsviile,  was  forced  to  rely  upon  himself 
when  quite  young,  as  his  father  died  when  he 
was  a boy.  He  was  a miller,  farmer  and  mer- 
chant during  his  active  life,  and  was  very  success- 
nil.  During  the  war  he  wTas  engaged  in  operat- 
ing a mill  on  Sams  Creek,  subsequently  he 
followed  merchandising  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  after  that  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits  until  he  gave  up  business  cares.  He 
did  not  participate  in  the  conflict  between  the 
north  and  the  south  in  the  war,  though  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Confederacy.  Politically 
he  has  been  a life-long  Democrat,  and  for  a long 
period  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church. 

The  mother  of  Hon.  F.  L.  Stoner  was  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  William  Smith,  a farmer  of  the 
vicinity  of  Liberty  town.  A brother,  James  Smith, 
was  a lieutenant  in  the  Union  army,  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  a 
law  partner  of  Judge  Maulsbv,  and  about  1856  he 
started,  and  for  a time  ran,  the  Maryland  Union , 
a newspaper  having  considerable  circulation  in 
this  city  and  county.  Oliver,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  and  Margaret  Stoner,  is  engaged  in 
farming  in  the  vicinity  of  Peoria,  111.  Dr.  Clar- 
ence is  practicing  medicine  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  is  a graduate  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  California.  Kearney,  a civil 
engineer  of  St.  Louis,  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad.  Jesse  is  car- 
rying on  the  old  home  place.  Emma,  the  only 
daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Reisler,  of  Eas- 
ton, Md.  # 

Frank  L.  Stoner,  third  son  of  Ephraim  Stoner, 
was  born  June  13,  1863,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Liberty  Academy,  the  high  school  in  St. 
Michaels  and  in  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
Md.  At  the  time  that  he  reached  his  majority  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Frederick  County,  hav- 
ing  studied  law  with  the  late  Charles  Y.  S.  Levy  of 
Frederick.  He  has  been  alone  in  business  for  sev* 
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eral  years  and  has  been  very  successful,  having 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  knowledge  in 
his  chosen  profession.  He  is  counsel  for  the  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Gas  Company,  and  for  other  lead- 
ing corporations  and  firms.  He  is  the  owner  of 
several  fine  farms  situated  in  the  southern  portion 
of  this  county,  and  from  them  he  derives  a good 
income.  Fraternally  he  is  a member  of  the 
Ancient  Essenic  Order.  June  26,  1894,  he  mar- 
ried Florence  E.  Wilson,  daughter  of  Rev.  P.  L. 
Wilson,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


ENO  S.  HARP,  of  Frederick,  is  a recog- 
nized leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  in  his  former  capacity  of  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Frederick  Examine r did 
more  to  mold  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
region  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  superior- 
ity of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  than 
any  other  citizen  of  the  county.  He  is  a forcible 
and  eloquent  speaker  as  well,  and  during  several 
campaigns  has  stumped  this  congressional  dis- 
trict. For  the  past  few  years  he  has  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  clientage. 

Daniel  V.  Harp,  the  father  of  our  subject,  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Middletown 
Valley.  He  was  born  in  Jackson  District,  Fred- 
erick County,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
until  he  retired  from  active  life.  For  forty  years 
he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  Republican  and  has 
played  quite  an  important  part  in  party  politics 
in  his  section.  He  has  been  foremost  in  every 
enterprise  for  the  development  of  his  section  of 
the  county  and  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  Middletown  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  farming  sections  of  the  state.  The  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  proposed  railway  line  to  be  built 
from  Middletown  through  the  valley  for  five  or 
more  miles,  he  has  advocated  the  project  for 
years.  In  music  also  he  has  taken  much  delight. 


He  was  a personal  friend  of  Philip  Phillips, 
who  often  made  visits  to  his  home  in  Myers- 
ville.  For  years  he  has  been  a leading  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  his  home 
being  the  headquarters  for  the  ministers  and 
visiting  brothers  of  the  denomination.  His 
wife,  w'ho  died  in  June,  1896,  was  Lugenia 
Frances,  daughter  of  Jonas  Sheffer,  who  is  still 
living,  being  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and 
is  a member  of  the  household  of  Mr.  Harp.  His 
only  son  is  Charles  B.,  of  Denver,  Colo.  Of  the 
four  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harp.  Mark- 
wood  D.  has  an  art  studio  in  this  city ; Clara  E. 
is  the  wife  of  Elmer  A.  Young,  a farmer,  son  of 
Judge  William  R.  Young  (judge  of  the  orphans’ 
court  of  this  county);  and  Jennie  May  is  unmar- 
ried and  living  with  her  father. 

Reno  S.  Harp  was  born  in  the  village  of  My- 
ersville  October  3,  1S66,  and  there  was  a stu- 
dent in  the  public  schools.  Later  he  went  to  the 
Middletown  high  school  for  two  years,  and  then 
entered  the  Lebanon  Valley  College,  where  he 
graduated  from  the  classical  course  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Three  years  subse- 
quently he  received  the  additional  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  from  the  same  institution.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  law  but  had  only  made  a slight 
beginning  when  he  received  an  appointment  as 
a census  clerk  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  was 
in  1890  and  while  there  he  attended  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  devoting  every  spare  moment  of 
his  time  to  the  lectures  or  to  other  work  along 
those  lines  for  two  years. 

Returning  home,  Reno  S.  Harp  started  the  Fred- 
erick County  Guide , which-  he  managed  for  two 
years,  then  selling  out.  He  was  one  of  three  who 
purchased  the  Frederick  Examiner , a paper  which 
had  been  established  in  1S09,  and  operated  this 
for  two  and  a-half  years.  He  still  owns  a third  in- 
terest in  the  paper  but  does  not  give  his  personal 
attention  to  its  management.  The  county  had  been 
strongly  Democratic  up  to  the  time  that  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  this  journal,  but  within  the  first 
year  the  subscription  list  of  the  paper  had  been 
advanced  from  six  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  the  political  complexion  of  the  county  had 
permanently  changed  as  well,  or  so  it  appears. 
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The  second  year  that  Mr.  Harp  had  charge  of 
the  paper  his'  friends  desired  him  to  be  a candi- 
date for  congress,  yet  he  refused  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  presented  to  the  convention.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  in  1897  he  was  a stanch  advocate  of 
Judge  Motter,  who  was  elected  by  a large  major- 
ity. Mr.  Harp  is  a director  in  and  attorney  for  the 
Myersville  & Catoctin  Railroad.  He  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  College,  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  insti- 
tution and  last  year  was  elected  president  of  the 
alumni  meeting  and  this  year  was  honored  by 
being  chosen  to  deliver  the  annual  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  association.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics 
and  is  one  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  Pilgrimage  Association,  which 
is  to  hold  its  Centennial  meeting  in  this  city  in 
1902.  He  was  Journal  Clerk  of  the  Home  of 
Delegates  during  the  session  of  1S98. 

In  April,  1895, Mr.  Harp  married  Annie  E. , only 
daughter  of  Samuel  L.  Brightbill,  a wealthy  cit- 
izen of  Annville,  Pa.  Mr.  Harp  built  for  his 
bride  a beautiful  home  on  Clark  place,  one  of  the 
finest  locations  in  the  city,  but  death  entered  the 
happy  household  and  the  wife  was  stricken  after 
less  than  a year  of  her  enjoyment  of  its  beauty. 


BAPT.  PHILIP  L.  HITESHSW.  Though 
it  is  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion 
should  prevail,  even  at  this  late  day,  in  re- 
gard to  the  disastrous  and  terrible  civil  war 
through  which  this  country  passed,  most  people  of 
this  period  are  at  least  ready  to  accord  their  free 
meed  of  praise  to  the  brave  and  courageous  souls 
who  were  arrayed  upon  either  side,  against  one 
another,  in  the  defense  of  the  principles  in  which 
they  had  been  reared  from  childhood.  Among 
those  whose  service  to  the  Union  is  recognized 
with  gratitude  stands  the  gentleman  of  whom  this 
history  is  written.  Very  few  suvivors  of  the  war 
period  can  point  to  a record  of  more  arduous  toil 


and  bravery,  of  numerous  battles,  weary  marches 
and  privation  cheerfully  endured  for  the  cause  of 
home  and  country,  than  can  the  captain,  and  it 
needs  no  pen  to  publish  his  praises,  as  the  mute 
record  of  the  engagements  in  which  he  partici- 
pated tells  the  story. 

Born  in  Frederick,  September  11,  1S40,  the 
captain  is  the  youngest  child  of  Daniel  Hiteshew, 
and  was  not  yet  quite  twenty-one  years  old  when 
he  enlisted,  August  7,  1S61,  in  Company  I,  First 
Maryland  Cavalry.  His  meritorious  conduct  and 
courage  found  recognition  June  9,  1863,  when  he 
was  promoted  from  the  rank  of  fourth  sergeant 
to  be  first  lieutenant  by  General  Gregg  and  mus- 
tered September  1,  1863,  with  rank  of  lieutenant. 
October  29,  1864,  he  was  made  captain,  and  for  a 
time  was  adjutant-general  of  a brigade,  and  in 
the  closing  of  the  Appomattox  campaign  he  was 
in  command  General  Sheridan’s  bod)-  guard. 
Besides  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg 
some  six  months,  he  took  part  in  fifty-seven 
battles  and  lesser  engagements,  altogether  hav- 
ing been  in  the  forefront  of  battle  about  three 
hundred  days.  After  two  years’  service  his 
regiment  re-enlisted,  becoming  a part  of  Foster's 
brigade  of  Terry’s  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
James.  Below  is  a partial  list  of  the  battles  in 
which  he  was  active:  Hancock,  Md.,  January  4, 
1862;  Winchester,  Va.,  May  24;  Charleston, Va., 
May  28;  Madison  Court-house  and  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, August  8 and  9;  Rappahannock  and  Free- 
man’s  Ford,  Va.,  August  22;  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  August  23;  Centerville,  Va.,  August  28; 
Second  Bull  Run,  August  30;  Chantilly,  Septem- 
ber 1;  Harper’s  Ferry,  September  13;  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13;  Dumfries,  December  27; 
Stoneman’s  Raid,  covering  the  most  of  April. 
1863;  Brandy  Station,  June  9,  1863:  Aldie,  June 
19;  Middleburg  and  Upperville,  June  23:  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  July  1,  2,  3,  1S63;  Emmitsburg,  Md., 
July  5,  Benevola,  July  10:  Shepardstown,  July  14; 
Culpeper  Court-house,  September  14:  Rapidan, 
September  r 6 ; Missville  and  White  Sulphur,  Oc- 
tober 12  and  14;  Auburn  Mills  and  Bristow  Sta- 
tion, October  1 6 ; Mine  Run,  November  24-26, 
1863;  Bermuda  Hundred,  June  17,  1 S 6 4 ; Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  Railroad,  June  19;  Deep 
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Bottom,  July  27,  and  again  on  the  following 
August  14;  Deep  Run,  July  16-18;  Siege  ot 
Petersburg  from  August  21  to  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber; New  Market  Road,  September  29;  Darby- 
town  Road,  October  13;  Charles  City  Road,  Ya., 
October  27;  Dinvviddie  Court-house,  April  1, 
1865;  Hatchie’s  Run,  April  2;  Danville  P.ailroad, 
April  4,  5;  Farmville,  April  6;  Appomattox  Court- 
house, April  9. 

Following  is  an  exact  cop}-  of  a letter  addressed 
to  Captain  Hiteshew  by  General  Sheridan. 

Headquarters,  Military  Division  of 
the  Missouri. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  12,  1S69. 
Capt.  P.  L.  Hiteshew, 

Frederick,  Md. 

My  Dear  Captain: — I am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  26th  ult.,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  your  valuable  service  during  the 
Appomattox  campaign.  The  very  daring  ride 
made  by  you  on  the  5th  of  April,  1S65,  from  the 
cavalry  to  the  infantry  division  of  General  Miles, 
through  the  rebel  forces,  at  a time  when  experi- 
ence, coolness  and  bravery  were  indispensable, 
entitles  you  to  the  high  praise  which  I now 
willingly  accord. 

Respectfully, 

P.  H.  Sheridan, 

Lieut. -General,  U.  S.  A. 

Daniel  Hiteshew,  the  captain’s  father,  was 
born  in  Frederick  Count}’  in  1804,  and  was 
noted  for  his  patriotism,  which,  in  large  measure, 
was  one  of  the  laudable  qualities  inherited  by  his 
son,  of  whom  this  sketch  is  penned.  He  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  Whig  party,  and,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  hauled  the  historic  log-cabin  of 
“Tippecanoe”  (Harrison)  from  Frederick  to 
Baltimore  in  1840,  after  the  election  of  President 
Harrison.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  many  other  great  statesmen,  but,  for  him- 
self, never  sought  office.  In  early  manhood  he 
was  a farmer,  and  died  in  1S53.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  lies  buried  in 
Williamsport  (Md.)  Cemetery.  His  father, 
George  Hiteshew,  was  a native  of  this  county, 
and  was  a farmer.  Two  of  the  latter's  sons, 


George  and  Jacob,  were  soldiers  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  ail  of  his  sons  were  farmers.  The  wife 
of  Daniel  Hiteshew  was  Susan,  daughter  of 
Michael  Grinder,  who  came  to  America  with 
LaFayette  from  France,  and,  though  only  a boy, 
fought  in  a battery  during  the  Revolution  here. 
His  wife,  Savilla  Graybill,  was  of  German 
descent,  and  was  born  in  Woodsboro,  Frederick 
County. 

The  three  brothers  and  five  sisters  of  the  cap- 
tain-were  as  follows:  William  H.,  a clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  register  of  wills,  where  he  had  been 
from  his  seventeenth  year,  died  in  November, 
3851.  Daniel  C.,  who  was  first  lieutenant  in 
command  of  Company  H,  First  Maryland  Cavalry 
(which  company  he  had  helped  to  organize),  at 
the  battle  of  Maryland  Heights,  September  13, 
1862,  was  shot,  and  died  a few  weeks  later. 
James  M.,  who  was  a sergeant  in  the  Second 
Maryland  Home  Brigade,  lives  at  Cumberland, 
Md.  Savilla,  now  of  Williamsport,  Md.,  is  the 
widow  of  Archibald  Ensminger.  Ellen  married 
Jacob  M.  Shaffer,  a shoe  manufacturer  of  Polo, 
Ogle  County,  111.,  and  died  four  years  ago. 
Laura  is  the  wife  of  George  H.  Railing,  a mer- 
chant of  Frederick.  Mary  is  the  wife  of  John 
Moirison,  a business  man  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Anna  married  William  Mitchell,  a builder  and 
contractor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  his  father  died  when  he  was  a mere  lad, 
Captain  Hiteshew  was  obliged  to  embark  upon 
the  serious  occupations  oflife  at  an  early  age,  and 
for  the  five  years  that  his  mother  lived  thereafter 
he  la-bored  dutifully  to  assist  in  her  support.  He 
wras  employed  on  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal 
much  of  his  time.  Then  his  arduous  army  ex- 
perience covered  several  of  his  best  mature  years, 
and  after  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  patent-right 
business  for  some  time.  In  June,  1869,  he  was 
appointed  in  the  internal  revenue  service  of  the 
government,  and  in  September,  1S73,  ""as  given 
a position  in  the  sub  treasury  department  of  the 
United  States,  in  Baltimore.  This  place  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned up  to  December  15,  1SS2,  when,  his 
health  being  poor,  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
Frederick . 
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For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  captain  and  family 
have  resided  in  a beautiful  home  on  South  Mar- 
ket street.  He  was  married  in  August,  1S65,  to 
Frances  A.,  daughter  of  John  Wilcoxen,  a farmer 
near  the  city  limits  of  Frederick.  Two  children, 
a son  and  a daughter,  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
captain  and  his  estimable  wife.  The  son,  a 
promising  young  man,  Webster  by  name,  is  now 
studying  law  under  the  supervision  of  Judge 
Motter,  of  Frederick.  Anna  M.,  who  also  re- 
ceived an  excellent  general  education  in  the 
schools  of  this  place  and  Baltimore,  finished  her 
studies  in  the  Woman’s  College  of  Frederick. 

From  the  time  that  he  became  a voter,  Captain 
Hiteshew  has  firmly  defended  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  an  honored  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  is  past 
commander  in  the  same.  Formerly  he  was  also 
active  in  the  Order  of  Red  Men.  Religiously  he 
adheres  to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers  and  is 
identified  with  the  Reformed  Church,  as  are  also 
the  others  of  his  family.  He  enjoys  the  genuine 
love  and  high  regard  of  a large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  particularly  dear  to  his 
heart  are  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army — the 
boys  that  wore  the  blue  and  fought  by  his  side 
for  the  stars  and  stripes. 

— — > 8— -v-"“ — 

E WIS  O.  WHIP,  the  genial  and  popular 
postmaster  of  Jefferson,  Frederick  County.,, 
was  first  appointed  to  this  position  by 
President  Harrison,  and  occupied  the  place  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  all  concerned 
for  four  years.  During  a part  of  Cleveland’s 
administration  he  was  superseded  by  a Demo- 
cratic favorite,  but  with  this  exception  he  has 
been  faithfully  at  the  post  since  1SS2.  From  the 
time  that  he  reached  his  majority  until  the  pres- 
ent he  has  been  an  earnest  champion  of  the 
principles  and  nominees  of  the  Republican  party 
and  has  been  a great  worker  in  its  interest. 

The  father  of  the  above-named  gentleman  was 
George  T.  Whip  (see  history  of  family  elsewhere 


in  this  work),  who  owned  a valuable  farm  in  this 
county,  a mile  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Burkittsville.  Lewis  O.  Whip  was  born  on  the 
old  farm  alluded  to,  in  1841,  and  there  spent  his 
careless  and  happy  boyhood  days.  Under  the 
judicious  and  loving  supervision  of  his  parents 
he  learned  the  various  duties  of  carrying  on  a 
farm  property,  and  at  the  same  time  had  instilled 
into  his  youthful  mind  upright  and  honorable 
principles  of  conduct.  The  foundations  of  learn- 
ing were  acquired  by  him  in  the  neighboring 
public  schools,  and  to  this  he  has  since  added 
stores  of  wisdom  gained  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. Upon  arriving  at  mail’s  estate  he  decided 
to  go  to  the  west,  and  there  he  remained  some 
months  visiting.  Finding,  how:ever,  no  place 
that  he  considered  superior  on  the  whole  to  his 
own  early  home,  he  returned  and  has  since  been 
content  to  stay  in  this  fertile  and  beautiful  county. 

In  1864  Mr.  Whip  came  to  Jefferson  with  his 
parents  and  worked  on  the  farm  at  home  for 
about  five  years.  He  then  rented  his  father’s 
farm  for  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  purchased  a small  farm  which  he  oper- 
ated for  twelve  years.  He  sold  his  farm  and  in 
1882  opened  a general  store  in  Jefferson,  and 
since  then  he  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  trade.  He  keeps  a -well-se- 
lected stock  of  goods,  replenishing  it  from  time 
to  time  with  staple  and  novelty  merchandise.  In 
his  business  relations  he  is  fair  and  just  to  all, 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  customers 
and  faithful  in  all  of  his  obligations.  During  the 
busy  seasons  he  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  two 
clerks  to  handle  all  of  -his  business.  He  holds 
membership  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  been 
one  of  the  official  board  of  the  same  for  many 
years,  and  is  a regular  contributor  to  religious 
and  charitable  enterprises. 

In  1S72  Mr.  Whip  built  the  pretty  and  sub- 
stantial residence  which  he  has  occupied  ever 
since.  He  had  married,  some  two  years  previ- 
ously, December  29,  1869,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Culler, 
daughter  of  Michael  Culler,  of  an  old  and  honored 
pioneer  family  in  this  region.  She  was  a niece 
of  Col.  Henry  Culler,  a very  prominent  citizen 
of  Jefferson  District,  whose  biography  appears 
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upon  another  page  of  this  volume.  Mrs.  Whip 
was  a lady  of  very  lovable  disposition  and  made 
friends  wherever  she  was  known.  Her  summons 
to  the  silent  land,  May  19,  1896,  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  community  in  which  her  quiet, 
gentle  life  had  long  wielded  an  influence  for 
good. 


HENRY  LORENTZ  is  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  citizens  of  Frederick  City,  behaving 
made  his  home  here  for  the  past  fifty-seven 
years.  For  several  decades  he  was  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  business,  having  as  a partner  until 
1866  Mr.  Sifford,  but  from  that  time  on  until  he 
retired  from  business  he  carried  on  operations 
alone.  He  has  always  been  a very  patriotic 
citizen,  giving  liberally  of  his  means  and  devoting 
his  influence  and  time  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
law,  order  and  improvement  along  all  lines.  He 
is  now  well  along  in  years,  being  over  fourscore 
and  six  years  of  age,  but  is  still  quite  active  and 
alert  in  mind  and  body.  He  has  always  enjoyed 
the  best  of  health  and  counts  this  as  one  of  the 
chiefest  blessings  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot.  Truly, 
the  doctors  have  benefited  little  by  illness  in  his 
family,  as  he  has  not  had,  all  told,  more  than  $100 
of  doctor’s  bills  to  pay  in  his  life. 

The  father  of  our  worthy  subject  was  Adam 
Lorentz,  who  was  a native  of  Middletown,  and 
followed  the  shoemaker's  trade  all  through  his 
career.  The  sole  exception  to  this  occupation 
was  when  fie  served  as  county  commissioner  of 
his  home  district,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
position  by  Governor  Thomas.  He  was  an 
earnest  adherent  and  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democracy.  He  departed  this  life  in  1S49, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four  years.  lie  was  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  his 
remains  repose  in  the  Middletown  Cemetery.  His 
father,  Jacob  Lorentz,  was  a native  of  Germany, 
and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Middletown 
Valley.  lie  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  the  same  name  as 
early  as  1769.  He  started  for  the  front  during 


the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  died  in 
1835.  The  mother  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch  was  Elizabeth  Bear  prior  to  her 
marriage.  She  lived  to  be  seventy-eight  years 
of  age,  while  her  mother  was  almost  a centen- 
arian when  she  was  summoned  to  the  silent  land. 
John  and  William,  sons  of  Adam  and  Elizabeth 
Lorentz,  were  both  shoemakers  by  trade,  as  was 
their  father  before  them.  The  former  moved  to 
Ohio,  and  was  ninety  years  old  when  his  time 
came  to  lay  down  the  burdens  of  life.  William 
was  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  war  in  a 
Maryland  company  of  infantry  and  died  in  a 
soldier's  hospital.  He  had  previously  plied  his 
trade  in  Middletown,  his  native  place.  Elizabeth, 
a sister,  now  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Gill, 
of  this  county,  and  her  children  are  located  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  same.  Mary  became  the 
wife  of  John  Sifford,  of  this  county. 

Born  in  1812,  Henry  Lorentz’  life  has  very 
nearly  spanned  this  century  and  he  has  been  a 
witness  of  great  and  momentous  changes,  not 
only  in  this  state,  but  in  the  development  and 
advancement  of  civilization  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. He  continued  to  dwell  in  the  town  of 
his  birth  until  1841,  and  for  six  years  was  in  his 
father’s  store,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
making  shoes,  as  had  his  parent  and  brothers. 
The  calling  was  not  to  his  taste,  however,  and  in 
1841  he  came  to  Frederick,  and  for  two  years 
was  a clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Sifford,  who  was 
then  county  and  state  tax  collector.  Later  the 
two  entered  into  a partnership  which  continued 
in  existence  for  about  twenty-five  years,  when 
Mr.  Sifford  withdrew  from  the  firm.  The}'  con- 
ducted a very  lucrative  business,  as  did  Mr. 
Lorentz  afterwards  for  many  years.  He  has  al- 
ways favored  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been 
faithful  to  his  duties  as  a citizen.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  benevolent  and  church  work  and 
has  been  a true  friend  to  the  poor.  When  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  built,  he  gave 
$1,000  to  the  purpose,  and  this  amount  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  gifts  to  worthy  causes. 

In  1844  Mr.  Lorentz  married  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Robinson.  He  was  a prominent 
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local  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  came 
to  this  county  from  Virginia.  His  wife  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Catherine  Duvall,  and  her  moth- 
er, whose  maiden  name  was  Johnson,  was  a sec- 
ond cousin  of  Gen.  George  Washington.  Her 
mother,  who  was  a Miss  Bull  before  her  mar- 
riage, was  a sister  of  the  mother  of  Washington, 
thus  Mrs.  Lorentz  can  justly  lay  claim  to  being 
a distant  relative  of  the  “Father  of  his  country.’’ 
Seven  sons  and  two  daughters  came  to  bless  the 
union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorentz,  as  follows: 
Charles,  John,  Arthur,  Edwin,  Frank,  Albert, 
Robert  Lee,  Emma  Kate  and  Laura  Virginia. 
Charles  is  employed  with  a large  ship-building 
firm  in  Baltimore.  Emma  K.  married  Joseph  E. 
Bowers,  and  Laura  V.  became  the  wife  of  George 
C.  Winebrener,  a nephew  of  Col.  D.  C.  Wine- 
brener. 


HOMAS  NOBLE  HARWOOD,  one  of  the 
honored  old  citizens  of  Frederick,  has  been 
living  retired  from  active  cares  for  over 
twenty  years,  his  life  prior  to  that  having  been 
most  arduous  and  enterprising.  He  owns  a 
beautiful  home  on  West  Patrick  street  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  all  of  the  comforts  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  that  give  to  life  half  of  its  charms.  He 
is  well  deserving  of  the  prosperity  that  is  now  his 
portion,  for  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes,  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age  to  make  his  way  as  best  lie  might.  That  he 
succeeded  to  a remarkable  degree  can  be  gained 
when  it  is  known  that  at  one  time  he  was  the 
most  extensive  land  owner  in  this  county,  and 
that  he  has  large  sums  of  money  invested  in 
various  enterprises  in  this  locality,  $30,000  in  one 
business  house  alone,  the  City  Hotel.  His  word  is 
truly  esteemed  “as  good  as  his  bond”  and  he  has 
yet  to  have  a note  of  his  contested.  It  has  been 
a matter  of  pride  with  him  throughout  his  career, 
to  be  prompt  and  strictly  reliable  in  carrying  out 
all  agreements. 

Mr.  Harwood  is  considerably  over  the  age 
which  was  assigned  to  mankind  in  general  as  the 
allotted  time  of  years  by  the  psalmist,  as  he  was 


born  in  1816.  His  father  was  Dr.  Thomas  Noble 
Harwood,  a native  of  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
just  across  the  line  from  this  county.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Frederick  Count}-  for  some 
time,  but  died  when  his  namesake  was  but  four 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  on  the  farm  where 
his  boyhood  days  had  been  passed.  He,  in  turn, 
was  a son  of  one  Thomas  Harwood,  a native  of 
Annapolis,  Md.,  who  was  married  in  that  city 
and  subsequently  owned  a farm  of  four  hundred 
acres,  also  keeping  slaves  to  till  the  soil.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  Miss  Amelia  Plummer 
in  her  girlhood,  and  was  a native  of  Buckeystown 
District.  She  had  but  two  children  by  her  mar- 
riage, Thomas  Noble  and  Henrietta.  The  latter 
never  married  and  died  in  1864. 

Both  of  his  parents  having  died,  Thomas  X. 
Harwood,  of  this  sketch,  lived  with  relatives  of  his 
father  until  he  was  grown,  the  most  of  the  time 
with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Betsy  Jones,  a rich  lady,  who 
was  very  kind-hearted  and  generous,  as  she 
reared  to  become  useful  citizens  eleven  or  twelve 
orphans.  When  he  was  about  seventeen  young 
Harwood  drove  a team  for  a time  and  thus  earned 
a little  money  which  he  carefully  saved.  He  then 
rented  a farm  in  his  native  district,  Buckeystown, 
and  after  a few  years  was  enabled  to  buy  a place. 
The  first  homestead  that  he  ever  owned  is  the 
present  site  of  Buckeystown  village.  On  this 
land,  which  he  purchased  in  1852,  he  built  two 
or  three  small  cottages,  selling  them  later. 
Afterwards  he  owned  Three  Springs,  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  county,  it  comprising  four 
hundred  acres  and  the  springs  for  which  it  is 
named  running  a mill.  The  next  farms  in  which 
he  invested  were  one  near  Adamstown  and  one 
near  Doubt  Switch,  both  very  desirable  tracts  of 
land.  Year  by  year  his  possessions  accumulated 
under  his  wise  management  until  he  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  was  in  a position  to  leave  a 
goodly  fortune  to  each  of  his  children  if  he  so  de- 
sired. He  has  never  been  a member  of  any  order 
nor  is  he  a church  member,  though  he  was  reared 
as  an  Episcopalian  and  contributes  of  his  means 
to  that  denomination.  He  has  been  an  adherent 
of  the  Democracy  since  attaining  his  majority 
but  has  never  been  a candidate  for  public  office. 
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In  the  year  1S39  Mr.  Harwood  married  Emma 
Plutnmer,  of  Montgomery  County,  and  four 
children  came  to  bless  their  hearthstone.  William 
Thomas,  now  managing  the  old  home  farm,  where 
his  parents  resided  for  so  many  years,  was  in  the 
southern  army  during  the  war,  serving  under  Col- 
onel White  and  taking  active  part  in  every  battle 
in  which  that  officer  was  engaged  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Brandy  Station.  M.  Noble, 
the  second  son,  operates  a farm  adjoining  the  one 
carried  on  by  his  brother.  Both  of  these  fine 
farms  belong  to  the  father.  Henrietta  married 
George  Moler  and  lives  above  Harper’s  Ferry  on  a 
valuable  farm  owned  by  our  subject.  Clinton  B. 
G.  is  interested  in  mines  in  West  Virginia. 
Thomas  Noble  Harwood  married  in  1866  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cleggett,  who  was  a rich  re- 
tired farmer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  only 
child  of  Thomas  Noble  and  Jane  Harwood, 
Virginia  Noble  Harwood,  an  accomplished  and 
amiable  young  lady,  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Willburger,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  September, 
1897. 


OHN  P.  HEFFNER,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  residents  of  Frederick  County,  has 
been  living  retired  from  the  arduous  duties 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  his  career  has 
been  passed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Fred- 
erick. He  erected  a modern  two-story  brick  res- 
idence on  South  Market  street  in  1S92  and  with 
his  family  is  enjoying  the  rest  which  he  truly  de- 
serves after  the  toil  and  industrious  labor  of  years. 
Never  aspiring  to  public  office  or  notoriety  he  has 
quietly  discharged  every  duty  as  a neighbor,  cit- 
izen, husband  and  father,  and  has  won  the  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  into  con- 
tact. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a native  of 
Germany,  and  at  one  time  owned  seven  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Maryland.  His  son,  father  of 
John  P.,  was  Samuel  Heffner,  a contractor  and 
builder  of  this  county.  He  followed  this  calling 
for  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  erected 


many  of  the  finest  residences  and  public  struct- 
ures in  Frederick  City  and  vicinity.  He  was  a 
native  of  this  county,  and  in  his  later  years  he 
retired  to  a farm  in  Tuscarora  District.  This 
fine  homestead,  known  as  Tasker’s  Choice,  is 
now  owned  by  our  subject.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  war  the  elder  Heffner  was  a Democrat,  but 
his  sympathies  being  with  the  Union  cause,  he 
naturally  became  allied  with  the  Republican  par- 
ty soon  after  its  organization.  For  years  he  was 
an  elder  and  faithful  member  of  Bethel  Lutheran 
Church,  which  he  assisted  in  building  and  main- 
taining. He  lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore  years 
and  was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  His 
wife,  Sophia,  was  a daughter  of  Philip  Kiser,  who 
was  engaged  in  blacksmithing  during  nearly  his 
whole  life.  Mrs.  Heffner  died  at  seventy-five 
years  and  rests  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in 
Mount  Olivet.  One  of  her  three  children,  Lewis 
C.,  was  a carpenter  and  farmer,  and  the  only 
daughter  died  when  3’oung. 

John  P.  Heffner  was  born  in  this  locality  Jan- 
uary 3,  1S34,  atl(l  i'1  his  youth  learned  the  car- 
penter’s trade  with  his  father.  He  continued  to 
give  his  attention  to  this  line  of  business  up  to 
1870,  when  he  removed  to  Frederick  City,  and 
for  the  succeeding  twenty  years  he  was  occupied 
in  carrying  on  a fertilizer  plant  in  partnership 
with  J.  S.  Ramsburg.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  purchased  the  fine  old  homestead  and 
later  he  also  bought  the  beautiful  farm  in  Jeffer- 
son District,  formerly  the  property  of  Captain 
Johnson,  who  put  up  a substantial  mansion  on 
the  place.  The  farm  is  now  managed  by  a nephew 
of  our  subject.  It  is-considered  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  district  and  is  certainly  a model  coun- 
try home  in  every  respect.  A few  years  ago  our 
subject  constructed  a splendid  barn  and  good 
farm  buildings  on  the  place,  which  he  takes  com- 
mendable pride  in  keeping  at  a high  standard. 
He  has  literally  been  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes, as  the  valuable  property  which  he  now 
possesses  is  the  direct  result  of  his  industry  and 
financial  ability'.  His  methods  of  doing  business 
have  always  been  open  to  inspection,  as  lie  has 
stooped  to  nothing  under-handed,  has  been  thor- 
oughly upright  and  just  with  his  fellow-men  and 
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has  esteemed  a good  name  to  be  much  greater 
than  wealth  and  prominence.  Pie  has  been  a 
stalwart  Republican  since  the  days  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  during  that  conflict  was  a sympathizer 
with  the  Union  cause.  For  a quarter  of  a century 
he  was  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  the 
Monumental  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

In  1861  Mr.  Heffner  married  Drucilla  Rice, 
daughter  of  Perry  G.  Rice.  She  departed  this 
life  when  in  her  fortieth  year,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, Sophia  and  Helen  J.,  who  are  both  well-ed- 
ucated young  ladies  and  live  with  their  father. 
In  1847  Mr.  Heffner  married  Mrs.  Sarah  (Miller) 
Rice,  widow  of  Levan  Rice,  by  whom  she  had 
one  son,  Walter.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick Miller.  Mr.  Heffner  has  been  identified 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  many 
years,  he  having  officiated  in  various  capacities 
in  the  congregation.  The  balance  of  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  has 
been  very  generous  in  his  gifts  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  has  aided  materially  in  the  building 
of  numerous  churches. 


LBERT  M.  PATTERSON,  the  efficient 
sheriff  of  Frederick  County,  was  elected  to 
this  responsible  position  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  the  fall  of  1897,  receiving  a gratifying 
majority.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  his  home 
in  the  city  of  Frederick,  where  both  he  and  his 
estimable  wife  have  met  with  a cordial  welcome 
from  the  citizens.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  but  has  never 
heretofore  occupied  a public  office.  He  is  meet- 
ing all  of  the  requirements  of  the  position  with 
fidelity,  promptness  and  cleverness,  and  has  won 
scores  of  new  friends  wherever  he  has  gone. 

Our  subject  cannot  lay  claim  to  being  a native 
of  this  state,  though  he  was  born  just  across  the 
line  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1S59,  near  Enmiits- 
burg.  His  father,  George  M.,  was  born  in  the 
same  house,  and  is  still  living  in  the  Keystone 
state,  a prosperous  farmer.  He  has  been  a life- 


long member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is 
a firm  adherent  to  the  teachings  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  His  father,  George  Patterson,  of 
Scotland,  came  to  America  at  an  early  day,  and 
settled  upon  the  farm  where  his  son  and  grand- 
son were  afterwards  born  and  reared.  He  con- 
structed a cabin  from  hickory  logs,  just  as  they 
were  hewn  out  of  the  forest,  and  this  house  is 
still  standing  and  in  a fair  state  of  preservation. 
The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
Louisa  Wolford  in  her  girlhood,  being  the 
daughter  of  John  Wolford,  a successful  farmer 
of  Pennsylvania.  She  became  the  mother  of 
four  children,  of  whom  George  Mead  is  in  busi- 
ness in  Emmitsburg  ; Kate  E.  is  the  wife  of 
Albert  Smith,  of  the  same  town  ; and  Nettie 
Grant  is  Mrs.  George  Byron,  of  the  same  dis- 
trict. 

The  boyhood  days  of  A.  M.  Patterson  were 
passed  in  the  usual  manner  of  lads  living  upon  a 
farm,  his  time  being  given  up  to  work,  study 
and  play.  He  was  a very  bright  and  ambitious 
boy,  and  was  but  a dozen  years  old  when  he  and 
his  brother  George  determined  that  they  would 
venture  forth  into  the  world  of  business.  The 
brother  had  $3  of  available  funds,  but  A.  M. 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  $5;  and  the  lads  de- 
cided to  go  into  partnership  in  the  meat  business 
in  Emmitsburg.  They  actually  did  make  a start 
after  a little  while,  in  a small  way,  and  in  time 
were  very  successful,  Albert  M.  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle,  while 
George  stayed  in  the  market  and  waited  upon 
customers.  They  were  together  for  thirteen 
years,  or  until  the  election  of  A.  M.  Patterson  to 
the  office  of  sheriff.  He  still  retains  his  interest 
in  the  business,  however,  which  has  grown  to 
large  proportions,  being  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. The  brothers  also  own  and  operate  several 
extensive  farms  .in  the  vicinity  of  Emmitsburg. 
All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  energy,  strict 
attention  to  the  needs  of  their  patrons  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  please. 

In  1893  Mr.  Patterson  married  Miss  Bruce 
Shoemaker,  of  Frederick  County.  They  have  a 
very  pleasant  home  in  this  city,  and  enjoy  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  a large  circle  ot  ac- 
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quaintances  here  and  in  their  former  place  of 
residence.  They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  are  interested  in  whatever  move- 
ments are  started  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  doing  their  full  share  in  religious  and 
benevolent  work. 


ILLIAM  WILCOXON  represents  a family 
that  has  been  long  and  honorably  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Frederick.  He  was  born  in  this  city  January 
22,  1854.  His  father,  Andrew  Jackson  Wilcoxon, 
was  born  at  Ijamsville,  Frederick  County,  Md., 
May  11,  1S29,  and  died  in  Frederick  December 
1S,  1S93.  The  latter  was  in  turn  the  son  of  Will- 
iam Wilcoxon,  who  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  March  24,  17S2,  but  in  early  life 
came  to  Frederick,  where  he  became  well  known 
as  a fine  violinist,  an  expert  marksman  and  a 
devotee  of  the  fishing  rod — a disciple  of  Izaak 
Walton;  in  the  days  when  physicians  were  few  he 
gained  a reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  remedial 
agencies,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  min- 
ister to  the  sick.  He  died  January  26,  1862,  in 
the  old  stone  homestead  and  tavern  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  West  Patrick  street;  and  there 
also  occurred  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ruth,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1864,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 

The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  Jesse  Wil- 
coxon, was  born  January  30,  1738,  and  Novem- 
ber 30,  1769,  he  married  Elizabeth  Claggett,  who 
was  born  October  15,  1752.  They  wrere  the 
parents  of  thirteen  children,  whose  names  and 
dates  of  birth  were  as  follows:  Ruth,  January  21, 
1771;  Thomas  Claggett,  1773;  Jesse,  May  27, 
1775;  Ann  Magruder,  August  1,  1777;  Elizabeth, 
May  10,  1780;  William,  March  24,  17S2;  Mary 
Eleanor,  March  22,  1784;  James  Edmonston, 
September  20,  17S7;  John  Townsend,  February 
19,  1789;  Margaret  Ann  (known  as  Peggy), 
March  17,  1791;  Deborah,  December  9,  1792; 
and  Horatio,  November  22,  1795.  Jesse  Wil- 
coxon died  December  11,  1S11,  and  his  wife 


passed  away  January  2,  1835.  Their  daughter 
Margaret  Ann  (or  as  she  was  better  known, 
Peggy)  married  Nathaniel  Cleggett,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years;  she  was 
buried  at  Brookville,  Montgomery  County. 

Our  subject’s  father,  Andrew  J.  Wilcoxon, 
inherited  the  thrifty  and  honorable  traits  of  char- 
acter noticeable  in  the  lives  of  his  Scotch-Irish 
progenitors.  He  was  strictly  honest,  never  owing 
any  may,  and  in  fact,  holding  debt  in  the  utmost 
horror.  By  occupation  a carpenter,  in  early  life 
he  worked  as  a journeyman.  Afterward  for  years 
he  was  connected  with  a lumber  company  of  Fred- 
erick as  its  foreman,  which  position  he  filled  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  After 
the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  he 
was  admitted  into  partnership,  the  firm  title  be- 
coming D.  J.  Markey  & Co.,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  lumber. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  Anna  Mary,  was 
born  June  4,  1S31,  and  was  a daughter  of  Daniel 
Getzendanner,  Sr.,  late  of  Frederick  Count}-,  but 
now  deceased,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  (Derr) 
Getzendanner.  By  occupation  Mr.  Getzendanner 
was  a farmer.  He  was  a Christian  gentleman 
and  a pioneer  worker  in  the  Reformed  Church  in 
this  county.  He  traced  his  ancestry  to  Switzer- 
land. The  first  of  the  family  in  this  country  was 
Christian  Getzendanner,  who  arrived  in  America 
September  15,  1729,  and  settled  in  Frederick 
County,  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
He  immediately  purchased  three  thousand  acres 
of  land,  extending  from  the  mountains  near  Brad- 
dock  easterly  toward  the  Monocacy  River,  a por- 
tion of  the  tract  being  known  as  Christian’s 
Choice,  and  here  he  built  a house  of  logs,  a com- 
fortable, though  primitive,  building,  that  with 
improvements  and  additions  stood  on  the  land 
until  1865,  and  was  then  burned  by  incendiaries. 

The  family  of  which  our  subject  is  a member 
consists  of  four  brothers  and  one  sister.  Daniel 
C.  R.  is  a merchant  in  Baltimore;  Francis  Marion 
is  also  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  that 
city;  George  Edward  wa§  formerly  manager  of 
the  Union  Foundry  and  Stove  Manufacturing 
Company,  but  is  now  a member  of  the  firm  of 
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Wilcoxon  & Brown,  lumber  merchants,  in  Fred- 
erick; Clara  M.  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Elmer 
Brown,  of  Wilcoxon  & Brown,  and  a member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  Frederick.  Our  subject 
was  educated  under  private  instruction  by  Mrs. 
Ouantrill,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mrs. 
Hobbs,  of  Frederick,  both  of  whom  were  ladies 
of  unusual  intellectual  qualities  and  talent;  and 
also  attended  Frederick  Academy,  where  he 
studied  Latin  and  Greek  under  Professor  Bou- 
sall,  and  mathematics  under  Prof.  Nathaniel 
Vernon.  After  one  year  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Frederick  he  went  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  where  he  received  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Later  he  studied  law  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  at  Charlottesville. 

Returning  to  Frederick,  Mr.  Wilcoxon  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maryland  in  May,  1877, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Frederick 
bar  to  be  admitted  under  the  act  of  1876,  which 
provided  that  the  examining  committee  should 
be  composed  of  three  members  of  the  bar  instead 
of  the  judges  of  the  court-  Since  beginning 
practice  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  profes- 
sional work  and  has  been  employed  as  attorney 
in  many  important  cases,  notably  the  Costley 
murder  case  and  the  Brown  female  abduction 
cases,  both  of  which  were  carried  to  the  court  of 
appeals  and  were  won  by  Mr.  Wilcoxon.  For 
many  years  he  held  the  position  of  examiner  in 
equity,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  civil 
court. 

Politically,  like  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
Mr.  Wilcoxon  is  an  ardent  Democrat.  In  1887 
he  was  his  party’s  candidate  for  state’s  attorney. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  aldermen, 
where  his  independence  of  character  was  mani- 
fested in  his  opposition  to,  or  support  of,  meas- 
ures, uninfluenced  by  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
guided  solely  by  his  own  judgment.  He  estab- 
lished the  Union  foundry  and  stove  works,  which 
paid  about  $400  in  wages  each  week  and  thus  was 
a great  help  to  the  place,  but  unfortunately  the 
enterprise  did  not  prove  a financial  success. 

May  22,  1883,  Mr.  Wilcoxon  married  Elizabeth 
C.  Keller,  oldest  daughter  of  Dr.  DeWitt  Keller, 
who  was  a native  and  prominent  citizen  of  this 


county,  but  some  years  ago  removed  from  here 
to  Evansville,  Ind.,  establishing  a drug  store  and 
becoming  the  owner  of  a vast  amount  of  property. 
He  was  a descendant  of  Levi  Hughes,  born  Sep- 
tember 8,  1752,  died  July  16,  1823,  after  whom 
Plughes’  Ford  on  the  Monocacy  River  is  named. 
Dr.  Keller’s  father,  Frederick,  was  born  January 
17,  1790,  and  died  March  22,  1832;  his  wife, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Levi  Hughes,  was  born 
July  22,  1799,  and  died  September  25,  1835. 
They  -were  the  parents  of  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Elizabeth  Ann,  wife  of  James  Burton, 
died  at  Enfield,  England,  April  22,  1858,  and 
lies  buried  there.  Dr.  DeWitt  Keller  died  in 
Frederick  City  October  24,  1882;  his  wife,  Mar- 
cia Ellen  Keller,  died  February  8,  1879.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilcoxon  lost  one  child,  a son,  when 
eight  months  old.  The  others  are:  Mary  Mar- 
cia, Wilbur,  Ruth,  Elizabeth,  DeWitt  Keller, 
Eugenia  Helen,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Willard 
Carpenter.  Mr.  Wilcoxon  is  a member  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 


OHN  JACOB  CULLER,  M.  D.  Probably 
no  physician  of  Frederick  County  stands 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  professional 
brethren  and  in  the  genuine  regard  of  all  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  than  he  of 
whom  we  write.  Nearly  half  a century  has 
elapsed  since  he  embarked  upon  his  career  as  a 
disciple  of  the  healing  art,  and  now,  when  he 
would  fain  retire,  to  a certain  extent  at  least, 
from  the  very  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  him, 
his  friends  refuse  to  allow  him  the  privilege,  and 
he,  being  always  kind-hearted  and  self  sacrificing, 
good-naturedly  responds  to  ever}7  demand  now 
as  in  days  of  yore. 

Born  November  28,  1822,  the  doctor  is  a son 
of  Capt.  Henry  Culler.  The  careless,  happy 
days  of  his  boyhood  were  passed  upon  the  old 
homestead,  which  was  his  birthplace,  it  being 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Jefferson.  After  com- 
pleting his  elementary  education  in  the  district 
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school  lie  attended  Gettysburg  College  for  two 
years.  Next  lie  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  Baltimore,  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  graduating  at  the  end 
of  a thorough  three  years’  course,  in  the  spring 
of  1848.  Soon  afterwards  he  opened  an  office 
for  practice  of  his  profession  at  Middletown, 
Frederick  County,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time.  Then  he  was  located  in  Boonsboro, 
Washington  County,  for  two  years,  returning 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  to  his  old  home. 
Here  he  has  been  actively  occupied  in  practice 
for  forty -seven  years.  For  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  has  gone  011  horseback  to  his 
patients,  and  only  within  late  years  has  be  used 
a horse  and  carriage.  The  doctor,  on  his  favorite 
horse,  has  been  a very  common  and  always 
welcome  sight  to  at  least  two  generations  of 
people  in  this  section  of  the  county,  for  cheer, 
comfort  and  aid  ever  accompany  him.  The  poor 
have  found  in  him  a friend  indeed,  and  he  has 
cancelled  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  just  fees 
upon  his  books,  of  persons  whom  he  believes 
unable  to  pay  him  without  a great  sacrifice. 
Generous  and  unselfish,  he  has  always  given  liis 
services  free  to  those  worthy  of  being  assisted, 
and  many  in  number  are  those  who  are  thus  in- 
debted to  him.  Thus  has  he  carried  out  in  his 
actual  life  his  exalted  mission  and  the  Christian 
faith  he  professes. 

Over  forty  years  the  doctor  has  been  an  officer 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
elders  for  years.  For  a long  time  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  choir  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  burden  of  the  fnain- 
tenance  of  the  church  has  largely  fallen  upon 
his  shoulders.  Had  he  been  ambitious  of  earthly 
possessions  he  might  have  been  a wealthy  man 
to-day,  but  his  is  a broad-minded,  liberal  Chris- 
tian character,  and  his  chief  pleasure  in  life  has 
been  the  alleviation  of  the  material  needs  of  his 
fellow-men  and  the  influence  for  good  which  he 
has  been  able  to  exert  in  his  generation.  He  has 
always  been  a true  friend  to  the  colored  race,  and 
while  he  and  his  forefathers  kept  slaves  prior  to 
the  war,  they  were  noted  for  their  kindness 
toward  them.  The  doctor  gave  his  two  old  slaves 


their  freedom  during  the  Civil  war,  but  it  was 
not  accepted,  and  he  afterwards  cared  for  them, 
paying  all  of  their  expenses.  Both  are  dead 
now.  Strictly  temperate,  in  fact  and  practice, 
the  doctor  has  never  used  liquor  in  his  pro- 
fessional practice,  except  upon  very  rare  occa- 
sions. In  his  political  views  he  is  a stalwart 
Republican.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Philip  Routzahn,  a prosperous  fanner  of  the 
Middletown  Valley,  in  1852,  and  she  has  been  a 
faithful  friend,  companion  and  helpmate. 


ALVIN  A.  THOMAS  is  an  influential  cit- 
izen and  energetic  business  man  of  Mount 
u Pleasant,  Frederick-  County,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  has  been  the  postmaster  of  this  place. 
He  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  this 
whole  community,  and  is  worthy  of  such  regard, 
for  his  career  has  been  singularly  free  from  all 
kinds  of  grasping  selfishness,  and  his  endeavor 
has  always  been  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
fellows,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself.  During  and 
since  the  wrar  he  has  been  loyal  to  the  Union, 
steadfast  in  his  principle  of  standing  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party  is  most  fully  in  favor  of 
the  people  of  this  great  land,  and  most  actively 
imbued  with  the  sentiment  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  September  24,  1S42,  in 
Buckeystown  District,  Frederick  County.  His 
early  life  passed  in  the  uneventful  manner  com- 
mon to  country  lads,  and  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  in  the  district  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world,  and  he  'had  so  well  mastered  the 
studies  taught  in  the  schools  of  his  boyhood  that 
he  was  qualified  to  teach,  as  the  event  proved. 
For  several  years  he  was  very  successfully  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  first  in  his  home  neighbor- 
hood and  subsequently  in  that  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. In  18S1  he  embarked  in  merchandising  in 
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Mount  Pleasant  and  has  gradually  built  up  an 
extensive  and  paying  trade.  The  store  had  been 
owned  by  Mr.  Ogburn  for  several  years  prior  to 
Mr.  Thomas’  taking  possession  of  the  business. 
In  1892  he  built  a comfortable  and  convenient 
house  on  the  lot  adjoining  his  store.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  here  and  has  since 
officiated  in  this  capacity  with  the  exception  of 
four  years,  when  President  Cleveland  was  the 
chief  executive  of  the  United  States. 

In  1875  Mr.  Thomas  married  Alice  Buxton, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Buxton,  a well-to-do  farmer 
of  Woodsboro  District.  The  marriage  of  our 
subject  and  wife  has  been  blessed  with  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  viz.:  Clyde,  who  is  his  fa- 
ther’s able  assistant  in  the  store;  Gertrude,  a 
student  in  the  Frederick  City  high  school;  and 
Avis,  who  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  very  actively  interested  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  has  been  a life- 
long member,  and  of  late  years  has  been  an  elder 
or  has  occupied  other  offices  in  the  congregation. 
He  was  very  largelj’  instrumental  in  the  building 
of  the  substantial  and  attractive  church  here  and 
assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  financial  aid  and  in 
every  possible  manner.  He  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  for  many  years, 
and  the  cause  is  very  dear  to  his  heart.  He  is  a 
perfect  Christian  gentleman,  whom  to  know  is  to 
respect  and  admire,  and  hosts  of  his  sincere 
friends  testify  to  his  genuine  nobility  of character 
and  exemplary  virtues. 


HON.  J.  FRANK  BUTTS,  who  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  legislature  in  the  fall  of 
1897,  receiving  a flattering  majority,  is  an 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  Republican,  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  party.  He  is  a regular  at- 
tendant upon  the  conventions  of  the  party  and 
has  been  an  effective  worker  in  its  interests. 
Though  he  has  but  recently  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  house  he  has  already  proven  his 
mettle  and  ability  and  has  successfully  intro- 
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duced  several  important  measures  to  the  notice 
of  the  honorable  body.  He  is  a young  lawyer  of 
recognized  merit  and  worth  and  has  his  office  in 
Frederick  City,  though  his  residence  is  about  a 
mile  west  of  Middletown,  Frederick  County. 

The  birth  of  J.  Frank  Butts  occurred  in  Peters- 
ville,  Frederick  County,  February  10,  1872. 

His  father,  Isaiah  Butts,  was  born  in  Berkeley 
County,  W.  Va.,  and  in  his  early  manhood  he 
came  to  this  locality  and  has  always  since  made 
his-  home  in  the  Middletown  Valley.  For  a 
great  many  years  he  w'as  an  agriculturist,  doing 
business  upon  a large  scale  and  meeting  with 
distinct  success.  More  recently  he  has  conducted 
a blacksmith  shop  and  has  won  an  extensive 
patronage  in  this  community.  His  shop  is  situ- 
ated about  a mile  west  of  Middletown.  During 
the  war  he  was  loyal  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Union  and  has  voted  for  the  principles  set  forth 
by  the  Republican  part}-  since  its  organization. 
He  and  his  family  are  identified  with  the  Luth- 
eran Church  and  none  are  more  highly  thought 
of  in  this  region  than  they  are  bv  all  who  know 
them.  The  wdfe  of  Mr.  Butts  was  Amanda 
Cramer.  She  is  a native  of  this  county,  although 
her  people  were  from  an  old  and  respected  Penn- 
sylvania family,  their  ancestors  having  been 
numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  the  southern 
part  of  that  state.  Oliver  J. , a brother  of  our 
subject,  is  a plumber  by  trade  and  is  engaged  in 
that  occupation  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  Charles, 
next  younger,  is  in  partnership  with  his  father 
in  his  large  and  prosperous  business.  C.  M.  C., 
a third  brother,  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Annie,  the  eldest  sister,  and  Bessie,  the  youngest, 
are  at  home.  Minnie  is  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Gavar, 
of  Frederick. 

The  education  of  J.  Frank  Butts  was  largely 
gained  in  the  public  schools  of  this  district.  lie 
was  an  apt  pupil  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
work.  Subsequently  he  was  for  seven  years  oc- 
cupied in  teaching,  but  not  desiring  to  give  up 
his  whole  life  to  this  line  of  effort,  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Sprague  School  of  Law,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  pursued  a thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion. He  also  read  law  in  the  offices  of  A.  C. 
Strite,  of  Hagerstown,  and  Judge  J.  C.  Motter, 
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of  Frederick.  It  was  upon  the  motion  of  the 
last-mentioned  gentleman,  well  known  to  the 
people  of  this  portion  of  Maryland,  that  the 
young  man  of  whom  we  write  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  this  county.  He  at  once  began  prac- 
tice and  has  succeeded  well.  He  is  well  informed 
upon  general  topics  and  is  extremely  pleasant 
and  agreeable  in  manner  and  natural  disposition. 
Religiously  he  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  is  unmarried  and  makes  his  home 
with  his  parents. 
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^HOMAS  F.  CASTLE,  whose  valuable  and 
I is  finely  kept  homestead  is  situated  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  city  of  Frederick,  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  life  work  and  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  high  place  which  he  occupies  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  Without  exception 
one  and  all  of  his  old  friends,  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances unite  in  according  to  him  words  of 
praise  and  admiration  for  the  manly,  straightfor- 
ward course  he  has  pursued  from  boyhood. 

Mr.  Castle  is  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  as 
he  was  born  in  October,  1835.  He  was  reared 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Middletown  District, 
Frederick  County,  and  attended  the  schools  of 
his  home  neighborhood.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  started  out  upon  an  independent 
career,  and,  having  learned  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making, he  worked  at  this  calling  for  fifteen  years 
or  so  in  Middletown  Valley,  at  the  same  time 
operating  a farm.  In  1875  he  purchased  his 
present  home,  located  between  the  Buckevstown 
and  Georgetown  pikes.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  by  him  from  time  to  time,  the 
residence  remodeled  and  made  more  comfortable, 
a new  tenant  house  erected,  trees  set  out,  fences 
and  hedges  set  as  boundaries  of  the  fertile  fields 
and  gardens,  and  everything  about  the  premises 
bespeaks  the  constant  care  and  attention  that  is 
given  by  the  thrifty  proprietor.  He  is  worth 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000  in  landed  property, 
and  has  several  thousand  dollars  out  at  interest 


and  invested.  In  political  matters  he  has  done 
his  duty  as  a citizen  and  voter,- but  has  never 
sought  for  public  position.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  he  has  been  a loyal  ad- 
herent to  its  principles. 

In  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  for  thirty-six  years 
Mr.  Castle  had  a beloved  helpmate  whose  girl- 
hood name  had  been  Georgiana  M.  Smith.  After 
these  long  years  of  happy  companionship  death 
entered  the  peaceful  home,  in  1897,  and  the  de- 
voted wife  went  to  dwell  in  her  heavenly  mansion. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  had  but  one  child,  a little 
girl,  who  died  when  she  was  young,  and  thus 
Mr.  Castle  is  left  alone  in  his  beautiful  home, 
with  only  the  memories  of  the  past  to  comfort 
him  other  than  the  assured  faith  which  he  bears 
in  his  heart  that  when  his  time  comes  to  go  he 
will  meet  his  loved  ones  on  the  other  shore  of 
the  Jordan.  Mrs.  Castle  was  a daughter  of  An- 
drew Smith,  who  was  a fanner  in  the  vicinity  of 
Braddoek  Heights.  She  is  now  sleeping  her  last 
sleep  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery,  near  Frederick.  With  her  husband 
she  had  been  for  long  years  a faithful  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Frederick,  and  he  has 
officiated  as  an  elder  in  the  congregation  during 
several  years. 

Rasin  Castle,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
Middletown  District  and  always  followed  agri- 
culture as  a means  of  obtaining  a livelihood  for 
himself  and  family.  He  was  a devoted  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  was  also  his  wife, 
formerly  Amelia  Weir,  who  lived  to  be  eightv- 
five  years  of  age.  She  was  a daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Weir,  who  was  a practicing  physician  in 
Scotland,  but  who  after  coming  to  this  country 
engaged  in  teaching  a select  sclipol,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  health  would  not  permit  of  his  keep- 
ing in  the  more  exacting  profession.  The  father 
of  Rasiti  Castle  was  a native  of  Boonsboro, 
where  he  carried  on  a farm  during  his  whole  life. 
To  Rasin  and  Amelia  Castle  nine  children  were 
born,  viz.:  John  W. , now  retired,  but  whose  life 
work  has  been  that  of  teaching;  Joseph,  also  re- 
tired, and  a resident  of  Middle  Valley,  but  for- 
merly an  energetic  farmer;  Lewis  O.,  a farmer  of 
Washington  County,  Md. ; Marklin,  a prominent 
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minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now 
in  Ohio;  Thomas  F. , of  whom  this  sketch  is 
penned;  Ann  Rebecca,  widow  of  John  C.  Dutro, 
and  a resident  of  Middletown;  Mary  Jane,  un- 
married, and  also  living  in  Middletown;  Cloantha 
O.,  unmarried;  and  Martha,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years. 


“ DWIN  DEVILBISS,  a resident  of  Liberty- 
V)  town,  Frederick  County,  and  by  occupation 
_ m an  agriculturist,  was  born  in  Libert}’  Dis- 
trict March  28,  1862,  being  a son  of  Abner  C. 
and  Lydia  A.  (Sweadner)  Devilbiss.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  grew 
to  manhood  upon  the  farm  upon  which  his  father 
had  settled,  and  which  is  now  owned  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ada  Devrus.  By  the  marriage 
of  Abner  Devilbiss  to  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
Sweadner,  four  children  were  born,  but  two  of 
these  died  when  young,  and  the  only  survivors 
are  Edwin  and  Ada,  whose  husband,  Rev.  B.  F. 
Devrus,  is  a member  of  the  Baltimore  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  now 
resides  at  Pikesville,  Baltimore  County.  The 
father,  who  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
throughout  his  entire  life,  passed  away  Septem- 
ber 19,  1892,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Identified 
with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he  was 
one  of  the  active  workers  in  that  denomination, 
tmd  contributed  regularly  and  generously  to  its 
support.  His  wife,  who  was  also  a member  of 
this  church,  died  in  July,  1895,  when  sixty-nine 
years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  the 
homestead  where  he  and  his  father  were  born. 
He  received  a fair  education  in  Liberty  Academy 
and  Western  Maryland  College,  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  ill  health  forced  him  to  discontinue 
his  studies.  He  returned  to  the  farm  and  as- 
sisted his  father  in  its  cultivation,  becoming  in 
time  a capable  and  successful  farmer.  He  is  now 
the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
well-improved  land  which  he  rents,  and,  in  ad- 


dition to  superintending  its  management,  he  also 
has  the  oversight  of  the  property,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  owned  by  his  sister. 

In  politics  Mr.  Devilbiss  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  upon  that  ticket  he  was 
candidate  for  the  state  senate  in  1895,  receiving 
an  excellent  vote  and  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  but  suffering  defeat  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Democratic  candidates.  In 
1896  he  was  elected  assessor  of  Liberty  District, 
and  in  that  responsible  position  rendered  efficient 
service.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  has  served  as  a steward 
and  class-leader,  also  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  taking  an  active  interest  in  every 
measure  for  the  benefit  of  his  church  and  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  poor  and  unfortunate  have 
ever  found  in  him  a friend,  and  no  one  has  ever 
appealed  in  vain  to  him  for  aid.  Possessing 
many  excellent  traits  of  character,  he  has  won  a 
high  position  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


ION.  HARRY  EUGENE  CHAPLINE, 
$ member  of  the  Maryland  state  legislature, 
and  for  several  years  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  citizens  of  Frederick,  is  a worthy  repre- 
sentative of  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished families  in  this  state.  His  personal 
popularity  is  very  marked  wherever  he  has  re- 
sided for  any  length  of  time  and  his  friends  are 
certainly  legion.  He  is  a young  man  of  un- 
doubted talent  and  natural  gifts,  to  which  he  has 
added  much  by  study,  research  and  experience  in 
the  business  world.  Politically  he  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party 
since  becoming  a voter,  and  has  been  the  secre- 
tary of  the  central  committee  of  Frederick  County 
for  some  time.  In  the  fall  of  1S97  he  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  represent  this 
district  in  the  state  assembly.  He  received  a 
majority  of  about  eight  hundred  votes  above  the 
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Democratic  candidates,  his  vote  in  this  portion  of 
the  county  being  particularly  large  and  gratify- 
ing to  his  constituents. 

Isaac  Thomas  Chapline,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  a descendant  of  William  Chapline,  who  was 
born  in  1700.  The- latter  had  two  brothers, 
Moses,  born  in  1702  (from  whom  Mrs.  Cora 
Rogers  is  descended),  and  Joseph,  born  in  1707 
(ancestor  of  the  Sharpsburg  Chaplines).  The 
three  brothers  were  first  cousins  of  Cecil  Calvert, 
one  of  the  Lords  Baltimore,  and  their  father  was 
William  Chapline,  a member  of  the  king’s  coun- 
cil in  Maryland.  He,  in  turn,  was  a son  of 
William  Chapline,  who  died  in  Maryland  in 
1682,  and  was  the  only  son  of  John  Chapline,  of 
Virginia.  This  John  Chapline’s  father,  Isaac 
Chapline,  was  of  the  royal  navy  of  England, 
came  to  America  with  Lord  Delaware,  as  king’s 
council  to  the  colony  of  Virginia,  in  1610,  and 
settled  upon  a tract  of  fine  land  called  Hundred 
Chapline’s  Choice.  William,  father  of  Moses 
Chapline,  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  May- 
flower; in  1620  Moses  removed  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
there  married  Miss  Jeanette  Caton,  a cousin  of 
the  celebrated  Richard  Caton,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 
Moses  Chapline  died  in  1762  and  is  buried  in  the 
family  cemetery. 

In  his  early  life  Isaac  Thomas  Chapline 
was  a farmer  of  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.  He 
was  highly  respected  and  honored  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  in  1864  chose  him  to  serve 
them  as  county  sheriff,  in  wdiicli  office  and  in 
that  of  tax  collector  he  spent  twelve  years.  The 
year  that  saw  President  Lincoln  elected  Mr. 
Chapline  was  a member  of  the  electoral  college. 
That  was  a time  when  the  influence  of  every 
man  in  such  a responsible  position  counted  for  a 
great  deal,  and  perhaps  turned  the  tide  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  He  was  a strong  friend 
to  the  Union,  and  being  a man  of  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  he  dared  to  proclaim  his  opinions, 
though  a resident  of  a section  where  few  sym- 
pathizers with  the  north  chose  to  let  it  be  known. 
Death  claimed  him  when  he  was  yet  in  his  prime, 
in  1876,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  For 


over  twelve  years  he  had  been  a leading  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  one  of  the  vestry- 
men. His  father,  James  Augustus  Chapline, 
was  a native  of  Jefferson  County,  where  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  numerous  public  offices  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  Financially  he  was  very 
well-to-do,  as  he  owmed  several  valuable  farms 
and  had  money  invested  in  various  enterprises. 
He,  too,  was  a pillar  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  as 
was  his  father  before  him,  also,  the  latter  having 
been  a vestryman  for  half  a century.  Isaac 
Thomas  Chapline  was  a wealthy  planter  and  suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  possessed  the  esteem  of 
his  associates  and  neighbors.  James  Augustus 
Chapline  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Swan  Latimer, 
of  Prince  George  County,  Md. , she  being  a de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Latimer,  of 
England.  One  of  their  children,  Ann  Elizabeth, 
was  the  wife  of  the  late  Judge  Joseph  Chapline, 
the  law  partner  of  Senator  Allison,  and  a rich  and 
influential  member  of  the  bench  and  bar.  An- 
other daughter,  Margaret,  became  the  wife  of 
Lieut.  John  T.  McKevitt,  who  won  his  title 
while  fighting  for  the  Union  cause,  and  whose 
death  occurred  about  two  years  ago. 

In  1867  the  marriage  of  Isaac  Thomas  Chap- 
line and  Miss  Laura  Schley  was  solemnized. 
She  is  a daughter  of  Col.  Edward  and  Margaret 
(Brengle)  Schley,  and  granddaughter  of  John 
Thomas  Schley,  a pioneer  of  Frederick  County, 
Md. , and  the  builder  of  the  first  house  on  the  site 
of  the  now  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Fred- 
erick.  Col.  Edward  Schley  was  the  owner  of 
large  and  valuable  property,  chiefly  real  estate, 
and  his  name  and  that  of  his  family  is  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  history  of  Frederick  County. 
His  wife’s  brother,  the  late  Lawrence  J.  Brengle, 
was  for  years  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Frederick,  and  his  death 
occurred  in  1858.  Three  children  were  born  to 
Isaac  Thomas  and  Laura  Chapline.  Thomas  A. 
is  a member  of  a prominent  dry-goods  firm  at 
Frederick,  Md.  Harry  E.,  and  the  only  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Rosa,  a beautiful  and  accomplished 
young  lady,  wdiose  education  was  completed  in 
the  Woman’s  College  of  Frederick,  live  in  this 
city.  The  mother  was  likewise  a graduate  of 
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that  institution  of  learning  and  is  a most  charm- 
ing conversationalist  and  hostess. 

Harry  E.  Chapline  was  born  in  Shepherd stown, 
W.  Va.,  September  io,  1869.  After  finishing 
his  higher  education  in  Shepherd  College  in  his 
native  place  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  journalism,  for 
which  he  is  specially  adapted  by  nature  and  ex- 
perience. In  1886  he  came  to  Frederick  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Frederick  News , the  leading  paper  of  this  sec- 
tion. After  a few  years  had  elapsed  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  similarly  occupied 
for  two  years.  Since  his  return  he  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  News,  as  formerly,  and  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  general  efficiency 
and  genuine  talent  in  his  chosen  vocation.  So- 
cially he  stands  very  high,  and  among  the 
fraternities  he  is  identified  with  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum. Following  the  example  of  a long  line  of 
God-fearing  ancestors,  he  holds  membership  with 
the  Episcopal  Church. 


0 LIVER  F.  YOUNG  comes  from  one  of  the 
truly  pioneer  families  of  Frederick,  his  an- 
cestor on  the  paternal  side  having  located 
hereabout  1750.  That  worthy  man  cleared  the 
timber  on  a small  tract  of  land  which  he  had 
bought  on  West  Second  street,  and  from  the  hick- 
ory logs  thus  gained  constructed  a cabin  in  which 
he  and  his  family  dwelt  for  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  and  was  a 
Catholic  in  religious  faith.  By  trade  he  was  a 
plasterer,  and  it  is  a notable  fact  that  not  one 
of  his  posterity  among  the  male  members  of  the 
line  have  ever  followed  any  other  business  or 
trade  than  this,  even  though  there  are  now  those 
of  the  fifth  generation  practicing  the  calling. 
The  degree  of  skill  which  those  of  the  last  gene- 
ration or  two  have  attained  in  comparison  with 
the  rude  manner  in  which  their  founder  plied 
the  craft  is  much  like  that  of  the  humble  stone- 


carver  in  comparison  with  the  sculptor  and 
artist,  but  the  rudiments  of  the  trade  are  the  same 
in  both  cases,  and  serve  as  practical  uses  per- 
haps. Our  great-grandfathers  had  a stern  fight 
with  ihe  wilderness,  and  all  they  expected  to 
reach  was  a degree  of  comfort,  let  alone  luxury 
or  rhe  artistic;  these  blessings  are  the  heritage  of 
their  more  fortunate  posterity. 

Andrew  Young,  for  such  was  the  name  borne 
by  the  pioneer  above  mentioned,  had  two  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons,  who,  without  exception,  re- 
mained in  this  city.  Andrew  Young,  Jr.,  grand- 
father of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Frederick  in 
1778  and  died  at  his  home  on  West  Second  street 
in  1828.  Like  his  father  he  was  a Catholic,  but 
his  wife,  Margaret  Ann,  daughter  of  a Mr. 
Myers,  a wealthy  farmer  of  this  county,  was 
reared  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
their  two  sous  and  one  daughter  were  influenced 
by  their  mother  in  her  gentle  goodness  to  es- 
pouse her  faith,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre-- 
ent  the  family  have  been  Protestant. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Henry  Young, 
who  was  born  in  Frederick  in  1S05;  was  a suc- 
cessful business  man  and  prominent  in  political 
circles  and  was  a pillar  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  He  was  a Democrat,  and  for  seven 
consecutive  terms  was  a member  of  the  city 
council.  Of  the  Odd  Fellowrs’  society  here  he 
was  a charter  member,  and  actively  connected 
with  them  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  de- 
mise took  place  when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  of 
age.  He  had  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Clem- 
ent Hilton,  a native  of  England,  and  a shoe- 
maker by  trade.  Coming  here  when  young  he 
had  established  himself  in  business,  then  married 
and  remained  a citizen  of  Frederick  until  his 
death.  Henry  Young  and  wife  had  seven  children: 
Perry  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years;  and  Annie 
M.  when  twenty;  Maria,  who  never  married.  is 
still  living  in  this  city;  Adeline  became  the  wife 
of  a Mr.  Fraley,  and  died  leaving  a son  and  two 
daughters,  all  now  married  and  residents  ot 
Frederick;  Susan  became  the  wife  of  Augustus 
McBride,  who  served  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  war  and  is  now  in  the  government  printing 
office  in  Washington,  I).  C.;  Winnie  is  t lie  wile 
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of  Augustus  Wickham,  foreman  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  department  of  the  Frederick  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum. 

The  birth  of  Oliver  F.  Young  occurred  in  this 
city  in  1833.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
and  completed  his  education  in  the  old  Frederick 
College.  When  he  had  reached  his  majority  he 
started  out  for  himself  in  business,  having  learned 
the  plasterer’s  trade.  He  has  since  been  the  fore- 
most one  in  this  line  in  Frederick,  has  had  charge 
of  the  plastering  of  nearly  all  of  the  best  public 
and  private  buildings  in  the  place  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent country,  including  the  various  churches, 
banks,  etc.  He  gives  employment  to  several 
hands,  and  his  name  is  always  a surety  of  excel- 
lent work. 

Formerly  Mr.  Young  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  became  convinced  that  no  issue  be- 
fore the  American  public  was  comparable  to  that 
of  temperance,  and  he  accordingly  cast  his  ballot 
for  Neal  Dow  four  years  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  Prohibition  party,  which  he  has  since  en- 
dorsed. He  has  stood  by  the  party  ever  since, 
and  in  1886  was  a candidate  for  the  legislature 
and  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  Again  in  1896  he 
was  a candidate  for  the  same  position,  and  once 
more  his  personal  popularity  was  manifested  by 
the  good  vote  polled  for  him.  For  the  past  forty- 
seven  years  he  has  been  a pillar  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  for  thirty  years  of  this 
time  he  has  been  a class-leader.  He  has  held 
various  offices  in  the  congregation,  and  has  been 
liberal  in  his  contributions  to  its  work  and  main- 
tenance. 

I11  1856  Mr.  Young  married  Harriet  Grove, 
daughter  of  Reuben  Grove,  who  came  from 
Pennsylvania  when  a young  man.  He  served  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  assisted  in  raising  a com- 
pany at  the  time  when  the  British  threatened  to 
burn  the  capital.  His  father  was  a Revolution- 
ary soldier.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  five  chil- 
dren were  born,  viz.:  Thomas  G.,  Oliver  Henry; 
Annie  M.,  who  is  at  home  and  who  is  a fine 
musician  and  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  art  and 
is  the  organist  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
here;  Harriet  DeBrille,  wife  of  M.  Shrader,  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  in  Oakland, 


Md.;  and  Mary  High,  who  is  well  educated  and 
talented,  and  who  lives  with  her  parents.  The 
two  sons  who  learned  their  father's  trade  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  branch  of  business  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  were  formerly  in  partnership, 
but  at  present  have  independent  establishments. 
They  both  had  contracts  for  some  of  the  finest 
work  in  the  new  library  in  the  capital  city,  and 
have  a justly-won  reputation  for  skill.  In  the 
beautiful  home  of  our  subject  on  East  Second 
street  the  fine  fresco  work  was  done  by  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Young,  Thomas  G.,  who  married  a 
Miss  Craig,  of  Frederick.  They  have  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  The  other  son,  Oliver 
Henry,  married  a Miss  Starr,  also  of  this  city. 


ILSON  A.  LONG,  M.  D.,  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  medical  profession  of  Fred- 
erick, and  stands  high  in  all  circles  as  a 
citizen.  He  has  never  cared  to  occupy  a public 
position  that  would  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
his  practice,  but  he  is  a zealous  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Cleveland  he  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  United  States  pension  board  and  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  he  was  made  a majority  member 
of  the  same  board. 

The  doctor  was  born  in  Rebesburg,  Kent 
County,  Pa.,  January  30,  1859,  being  the  only 
son  of  Jonathan  Long.  The  latter  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  engaged  in  run- 
ning the  hotel  in  Rebesburg  during  his  whole 
mature  life,  and  has  amassed  a snug  little  fortune. 
In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  in  religion  a 
Lutheran.  For  his  wife  he  chose  Susan  Boyer, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Boyer,  a thrifty  and  well-to- 
do  farmer  of  the  Keystone  state. 

In  his  boyhood  W.  A.  Long  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town  and  later  was  a 
student  in  the  academy  of  Glen  Rock,  Pa.  After 
graduating  from  this  institution  he  taught  school 
successfully  for  three  years,  beginning  when  but 
sixteen  years  old  to  conduct  a school.  Before 
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he. was  twenty  he  began  the  stud}'  of  medicine 
and  in  March,  1882,  he  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, in  Baltimore.  His  initial  work  in  his 
profession  was  in  New  Salem,  Pa.,  where  he 
practiced  for  two  years.  On  account  of  poor 
health  he  abandoned  work  for  a twelvemonth, 
but  in  1885  came  to  Frederick,  which  has  since 
been  his  place  of  abode.  He  has  built  up  a large 
and  lucrative  clientage,  his  patients  coming  from 
the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  from  points 
in  the  city.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics,  be- 
longing to  Council  No.  118.  He  enjoys  the  es- 
teem and  high  regard  of  all  who  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  acquaintance  and  is  a most  worthy 
citizen,  friend  and  neighbor. 

The  office  of  Dr.  Long  is  in  his  residence  on 
South  Market  street.  The  lady  who  gracefully 
presides  over  its  hospitalities  was  formerly  Miss 
Annie  Grothey,  of  York,  Pa.  Her  father,  Charles 
Grothey,  was  a machinist,  and  is  still  living  in 
the  town  of  York.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Long  celebrated 
their  fifteenth  marriage  anniversary  March  25, 
1898.  They  have  a bright  little  son  and  daugh- 
ter, Blanche  E.  and  Ralph  A. 


HOMAS  EDWARDS  HARDEY,  M.  D. 
Over  forty-five  years  have  rolled  away 
since  this  worthy  member  of  the  Frederick 
County  medical  profession  settled  in  the  town  of 
Burkittsville,  where  he  has  since  been  actively 
and  uninterruptedly  occupied  in  the  duties  of  the 
healing  art.  He  is  a gentleman  of  extended  ex- 
perience in  his  chosen  work  and  possesses  that 
genuine  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  his  patients  that  mark  the  skilled  prac- 
titioner. He  is  called  far  and  wide  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  numbers  among  his  pa- 
tients many  of  the  leading  families  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Frederick  County. 

The  doctor’s  parents  are  Dr.  George  Jefferson 
and  Elizabeth  P.  (Edwards)  Hardey,  natives  of 
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St.  Mary’s  County  and  Washington  County, 
Md. , respectively.  The  father  was  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  met  with  suc- 
cess in  his  life  work.  In  early  manhood  he  lo- 
cated in  Ohio,  for  a few  years  being  engaged  in 
practice  in  the  vicinity  of  Hillsboro,  Highland 
County.  Returning  then  to  Maryland  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Abingdon,  Plarford  County. 
He  died  in  1840,  aged  about  forty  years.  He 
has  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  a great  admirer  of  Henry 
Clay.  His  father  was  a native  of  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Md.,  and  his  ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  early  days  of  Maryland's  colonial  his- 
tory, with  Lord  Baltimore.  The  wife  of  the  doc- 
tor was  a daughter  of  John  Edwards,  who  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  and  was  a man  of  prominence 
in  Boonsboro,  Washington  County,  Md.  Of  the 
six  children  born  to  Dr.  George  J.  Hardey  and 
wife  only  three  survived  to  maturity.  Ann 
Priscilla  married  Warren  Garrett,  ofWashington 
County;  and  John  T.  is  living  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Hardey  was  born  near  Hills- 
boro, Ohio,  in  1829,  and,  his  father  having  died 
ten  years  later,  the  boy  became  an  inmate  of  his 
uncle’s  home.  This  worthy  man,  Dr.  Thomas 
Edwards,  for  whom  he  had  been  named,  was  a 
representative  physician  in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He 
was  a scholarly  man,  well  posted  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  equally  high  in  standing  as  a states- 
man. For  several  terms  he  was  a member  of 
congress,  and  was  associated  with  the  foremost 
men  of  his  day.  His  home  was  situated  next 
that  of  the  mother  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  and 
our  subject  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciations which  left  a deep  impress  upon  his  mind 
and  character.  It  was  his  privilege  to  study  in 
the  best  schools  and  academies  of  Lancaster,  and 
later  he  took  up  medical  work  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  Orr,  of  Cumberland.  He  graduated 
from  the  Baltimore  Medical  College  in  1S49  and 
subsequently  took  post-graduate  work  with  Dr. 
D.  A.  O’ Donald,  of  Baltimore. 

Soon  after  he  had  finished  his  medical  educa- 
tion Dr.  Hardey  went  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands),  in  company  with  a Mr. 
Gibson,  whose  health  was  poor,  and  who  had 
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been  ordered  to  recruit  his  strength  in  an  equable 
climate.  Several  months  were  passed  very  pleas- 
antly and  profitably  by  Dr.  Hardey  in  the  far- 
away islands,  but  at  last  he  set  sail  for  his  be- 
loved native  land.  For  some  time  he  lived  in 
California,  and  iti  1852  settled  in  Burkittsville, 
where  he  determined  to  make  his  permanent 
home.  He  has  adhered  to  the  resolution  then 
made,  and  has  never  seen  occasion  to  regret  his 
choice  of  a home.  He  has  been  appointed  vac- 
cine physician  several  times  and  has  built  up  a 
practice  that  keeps  him  very  busy  and  leaves  him 
little  leisure  time.  Politically  he  sides  with  the 
Democratic  party. 

In  1852  the  doctor  married  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Michael  Weimer,  who  was  a well-to-do 
farmer  of  Frederick  County.  To  the  union  of 
our  subject  and  wife  seven  children  were  born, 
namely:  George,  engaged  in  railroading  in  Cali- 
fornia; William  S..  a telegraph  operator  in  Cali- 
fornia; Thomas,  a farmer  of  Washington  County, 
Md.;  Edward,  who  is  still  at  home;  May,  who 
married  William  Grove,  son  of  Hon.  M.  J. 
Grove,  elsewhere  represented  in  this  volume; 
Nora,  wife  of  C.  A.  Rogers,  a farmer  of  this 
county;  and  Katie,  living  at  home.  The  children 
were  all  educated  in  the  local  school  and  in  the 
Burkittsville  Seminary.  The  wife  and  children 
are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Rev.  william  c.  b.  shulenberger, 

who  for  the  past  twenty-three  years  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  ministry,  and  has 
accomplished  a grand  work  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion, has  been  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Emmitsburg,  Frederick  County,  about  three 
years  only,  but  has  won  the  entire  confidence, 
love  and  respect  of  the  people  under  his  charge, 
and  of  the  citizens  in  general  as  well.  Devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  noble  work  to  which  his 
life  has  been  voluntarily  set  apart,  he  exerts  a 
wonderful  influence  for  good  wherever  his  lot  is 


cast,  and  men  are  led  to  think  of  higher  things 
than  mere  material  progress  and  the  acquisition 
of  riches. 

As  his  surname  indicates,  our  subject  is  of 
German  ancestry,  but  the  family  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  for  a number  of 
generations,  and  has  always  been  noted  for 
sturdy,  industrious,  upright  qualities,  worthy  of 
all  respect.  The  paternal  great-grandfather  of 
the  above-named  gentleman  was  Benjamin 
Shulenberger,  a native  of  the  Fatherland,  and 
au  early  settler  in  what  is  now  York  County, 
Pa.  He  participated  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
doing  by  his  adopted  country  as  he  would  have 
done  for  the  land  of  his  birth  in  the  time  of  her 
need.  Of  his  family,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  was  the 
next  in  line  of  descent  to  our  subject.  He  was 
a prosperous  farmer  of  Adams  and  Franklin 
Counties,  Pa.,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  old 
Dnnkard  Church. 

The  parents  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shulenberger  were 
John  and  Jeannette  ( Beaty)  Shulenberger,  both 
natives  of  Franklin  County,  Pa.  The  mother's 
parents  were  born  and  reared  in  Scotland,  sub- 
sequently located  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  after- 
waids  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  New  World.  John  Shulenberger  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  in  his 
boyhood,  and  there  received  his  education.  He 
became  well  versed  in  agriculture  and  in  later 
life  engaged  in  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
Cumberland  County.  For  a period  of  about 
forcy  years  he  was  active  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  during  much  of  this  time  he  held  the  office 
of  elder.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and 
while  he  was  out  upon  one  of  these  expeditions 
he  contracted  the  cold  which  resulted  in  his 
death.  This  event  occurred  in  1S7S.  when  he 
was  in  his  sixty-sixtli  year.  His  wife  had  died 
some  years  previously,  and  of  their  eight  children 
three  are  deceased:'  Benjamin,  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
betli.  John,  a farmer,  is  now  retired  from  act- 
ive labors.  Anthony,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Md.,  for 
sixteen  years,  has  been  located  in  China  Grove, 
N.  C.,  for  the  past  three  years,  in  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  that  place.  Robert  owns  a 
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farm  near  Newburg,  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
and  has  been  very  successful  as  a veterinary 
surgeon  and  general  business  man.  Adam  is  a 
well-to-do  farmer  of  Missouri.  Elizabeth,  now 
deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Adam  Heberlig. 

The  birth  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shulenberger  occurred 
upon  his  father’s  homestead  near  Newburg, 
Cumberland  Count}',  Pa.,  August  7,  1838.  His 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  manner  common 
to  fanners’  boys,  his  elementary  education  being 
gained  in  the  district  schools.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  maturity  he  left  home,  and,  going 
to  Illinois,  taught  school  successfully  in  Lacon, 
a pretty  little  city  on  the  Illinois,  for  some  four 
or  more  years.  While  the  war  was  in  progress 
he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  entered  the 
Mereersburg  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1S68.  His  first 
charge  was  in  St.  Thomas,  Franklin  County, 
after  which  he  was  located  in  Middleburg,  Ya., 
for  two  years.  The  following  year  he  devoted  to 
missionary  work  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  then, 
going  to  St.  Petersburg,  Pa.,  he  was  very  happily 
situated  there  for  nine  years.  Subsequently  he 
lived  in  West  Alexandria,  Ohio,  two  years; 
Shelby,  Ohio,  seven  years  and  Lancaster  City, 
Ohio,  two  years.  In  1895  he  was  called  to  his 
present  charge.  The  old  church  here  was 
founded  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  many 
years  afterwards  the  congregation  divided,  by 
mutual  consent,  the  Lutherans  in  the  number 
retaining  the  old  building  and  the  Reformed 
Church  people  erecting  a new  house  of  worship 
about  forty  years  ago.  The  congregation  over 
which  our  subject  presides  comprises  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  members.  He  has 
succeeded  in  arousing  increased  interest  in  the 
church  work  here  and  everything  is  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  Following  the  example 
of  his  father,  lie  uses  his  ballot  on  behalf  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Democratic  party. 

November  23,  1876,  the  marriage  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Shulenberger  and  Miss  Sallie  N.  Martin  was 
solemnized.  She  is  a daughter  of  S.  H.  and 
Rachel  Martin,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.  The 
father  was  a prominent  merchant  of  that  town, 
and  was  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 


at  that  point  for  seventeen  years.  He  also  served 
as  clerk  of  the  county  court  for  twelve  years. 
Mrs.  Shulenberger’s  uncle  is  a wealthy  citizen  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.  The  children  of  our  subject 
and  wife  are:  Eva  M.,  a music  teacher  and 
student  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  in  Baltimore; 
Rachel  E.,  who  is  at  home;  and  John  Haekett, 
deceased. 


( C 5 AMOS  URNER,  school  commissioner  of 
Frederick  County  and  a successful  farmer  of 
Liberty  District,  was  born  here  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1855.  His  father,  Jonas,  and  grand- 
father, Samuel  Urner,  were  also  natives  of  Fred- 
erick County  and  both  were  agriculturists  by  oc- 
cupation, carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  the  home- 
stead farm.  The  former,  who  was  a man  of 
great  moral  worth  and  strict  integrity,  devoted 
his  life  to  the  calling  in  which  he  was  reared. 
While  he  never  gained  wealth,  he  accumulated 
an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  every  comfort  for 
the  declining  years  of  himself  and  wife.  He  was 
a sincere  Christian  and  held  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  After  a happy 
wedded  life,  death  separated  him  and  his  wife,  in 
1893,  when  Mrs.  Urner  passed  away,  at  the  age 
of  sixty- nine  years.  Three  years  afterward  he 
joined  her  in  the  spirit  world,  he  being  then 
seventy-one  years  of  age. 

The  marriage  of  Jonas  Urner  and  Tabitha  Nor- 
ris resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  children,  namely: 
Susan  E.,  wife  of  John  D.  Engler  and  resi- 
dents of  Frederick  County;  S.  Amos,  of  this 
sketch;  Mary  T. , who  married  Dr.  John  H.  Sid- 
well,  of  Johnsville  District  and  is  now  deceased; 
Catherine  and  E.  D.,  deceased;  and  Laura  Clara, 
who  married  Jesse  E.  Clary  and  occupies  the  old 
homestead.  The  education  of  our  subject  was 
obtained  in  private  schools  and  Maryland  Col- 
lege at  Westminster,  the  years  1875-76  being 
spent  in  that  institution.  On  the  completion  of 
his  education  he  returned  to  the  home  farm, 
where  he  remained  a short  time,  but  in  1S77  he 
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became  interested  in  a mercantile  business  at 
Johnsville.  At  the  expiration  of  a year  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  store  and  went  back  to 
the  home  farm.  In  1894  he  removed  from  there 
to  the  farm  he  now  occupies. 

January  n,  1887,  Mr.  Urner  married  Mrs. 
Annie  M.  (McKinstry)  Gilbert,  of  Union  Bridge. 
She  was  well  educated,  having  attended  Dickin- 
son Seminary  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  for  two 
years.  She  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Gilbert, 
of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Urner.  They  have  established  a pleasant 
and  comfortable  home,  into  which  the  acquaint- 
ance or  friend  is  sure  to  be  hospitably  welcomed. 
The  farm  contains  one  hundred  and  five  acres  of 
land,  devoted  to  stock-raising  and  general  farm 
purposes,  and  is  kept  in  a condition  of  improve- 
ment that  shows  careful  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  owner.  From  the  governor  he  received  an 
appointment  as  school  commissioner  of  Fred- 
erick County  for  a term  of  six  years,  his  term 
extending  from  1S96  to  1902.  In  his  political 
views  he  advocates  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  takes  a great  interest  in  party 
and  political  matters,  few  men  being  better  in- 
formed than  he  upon  the  topics  of  the  day.  In 
religion  he  is  identified  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Unionville. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  WILSON,  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court  of  Frederick  County,  resides 
upon  his  farm  in  Woodville  District,  to  the 
cultivation  of  which,  joined  with  the  oversight  of 
his  mills,  he  gave  his  entire  attention  prior  to  his 
election  as  judge  in  1895.  He  was  born  in 
February,  1S32,  in  Johnsville  District,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Beaver  Dam,  and  is  a descendant  of 
English  ancestors.  His  father,  William,  was  a 
son  of  Greenbury  Wilson,  a farmer  near  New 
London.  Upon  that  farm  William  was  born  and 
reared;  he  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  county  and 
resided  upon  one  place  for  more  than  twenty-four 
years.  Politically  he  was  an  old-line  Whig.  Dur- 


ing the  War  of  1812  he  served  in  the  American 
army,  a-nd  his  cap  and  arms  worn  and  carried 
then  are  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Wilson. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  and  was  buried 
at  Lingouore  chapel. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Asenath,  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  Spurrier,  a farmer  of  Woodville  Dis- 
trict, where  she  was  born.  She  held  membership 
in  the  German  Baptist  Church.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  she  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  In 
her  family  there  were  five  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters. William  G.,  deceased,  was  a farmer;  John 
T.  resides  in  Carroll  County  near  Union  Bridge; 
George  W. , a carpenter,  died  in  Iowa;  Wesley  W., 
who  went  west  in  early  life,  was  first  a farmer, 
but  later  a merchant  and  is  now  a wealthy  banker 
in  Keswick,  Keokuk  County,  Iowa;  Sarah  mar- 
ried Robert  Ward,  but  is  now  deceased;  Mary 
married  Hiram  Davis  and  is  now  deceased;  Susan, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Edwards,  is  also  deceased;  Marga- 
ret is  the  wife  of  John  Blackston;  Elizabeth  mar- 
ried Lewis  Waltz;  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  Richard 
Brightful,  of  Carroll  County,  Md. ; Asenath  is 
the  widow  of  John  G.  Norris,  of  Liberty  town. 

After  having  spent  his  boyhood  years  in  farm 
work,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  our  subject  began  to 
learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  at  which  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years.  At  the  time  he 
began  to  serve  his  time  he  was  unable  to  read  or 
write,  but  he  attended  night  school  during  the 
three  years  that  followed,  and  in  that  way  gained 
a common-school  education.  This  was  all  the 
schooling  he  ever  had,  but,  as  he  has  been  a great 
reader,  he  is  well  informed.  After  completing  his 
trade  he  secured  employment  as  switchman  on 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  and  gradually 
rose,  by  various  promotions,  until  he  was  dis- 
patcher of  trains.  In  1867  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  road  and  commenced  to  farm,  which 
occupation  he  has  since  followed,  in  connection 
with  milling,  both  Ins  farm  and  his  mill  being  in 
Woodville  District. 

In  1856  Judge  Wilson  married  Martha  L.  Wat- 
kins, a native  of  Frederick  County,  and  daughter 
of  William  Watkins,  who  was  a miller  by  trade 
and  at  one  time  served  as  commissioner  of  the 
county.  Three  sons  and  six  daughters  were  born 
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to  the  union  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  John  L. , 
the  eldest,  is  an  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad;  Charles  H.  assists  his  father  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  mill;  Asenath  is  the  wife  of  Lo- 
renzo T.  Day,  of  this  county;  Capitola  is  the  wife 
of  William  Spurrier,  a telegraph  operator  in  Bal- 
timore; Hattie,  Kittie  and  Mattie  are  at  home. 
William  and  Mary  died  at  the  respective  ages  of 
thirty-two  and  twenty-five. 

Politically  a Republican,  our  subject  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Bell  and  Everett.  In  the  fall  of  1S95 
he  was  elected  associate  judge  of  the  orphans’ 
court,  which  position  he  still  holds.  For  more 
than  forty  years  he  has  been  identified  with  Mont- 
gomery Lodge  No.  88,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  he  is  also 
a member  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ancient  Essenic 
Order.  With  his  family  he  attends  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and,  though  not  a member, 
assists  generously  in  its  work. 


EHARLES  ZIMMERMAN,  M.  D.  Chief 
among  the  medical  profession  of  Frederick 
is  the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  this  sketch.  The  family  of  which 
he  is  a sterling  representative  has  long  been  an 
honored  one  in  this  portion  of  Maryland  and 
originated  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  in  the 
United  States  several  generations  ago,  the  doctor's 
ancestors  having  been  active  in  the  early  history 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  while  his  grandfather, 
John  P. , was  an  extensive  land  owner  and  miller 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Creagerstown,  Frederick 
County,  Md. 

George  F.  S.  Zimmerman,  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  this  county  June  28,  1826,  and 
died  December  16,  1S96,  mourned  by  a large 
circle  of  friends  of  a life-time.  He  lived  upon  a 
farm  near  this  city  up  to  1SS4,  when,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  son,  the  doctor,  he  started  the 
manufacture  of  a shutter  fastener,  which  he  had 
devised  and  patented.  This  invention  has  proved 
a great  success,  is  thoroughly  practical  and  effect- 


ive, and  by  it  a blind  or  window  shutter  can  be 
placed  and  kept  at  any  angle  or  distance  from  the 
window.  The  large  factory  is  now  in  constant 
operation  and  the  product  is  finding  a rapid  sale 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 

After  the  factory  was  established  the  father 
gave  his  whole  time  to  the  business  until  his 
death.  He  was  of  a very  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind,  and  many  other  of  his 
patents  possess  great  merit.  He  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  a machine  for  separating  wheat  from 
chaff.  He  was  a great  student,  particularly 
along  scientific  lines,  and  often  sent  valuable 
reports  to  the  government  in  regard  to  the 
weather,  etc.  It  has  often  been  said  that  he  was 
the  most  learned  man  in  the  scriptures  in  this 
community,  and  certain  it  was  that  he  nobly  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
He  used  his  right  of  franchise  in  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  kept  strictly  out  of  politi- 
cal affairs  beyond  doing  his  duty  as  a voter.  He 
was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
was  loved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  widow,  formerly  Miss  Mary  J.  C.  Herring, 
is  still  living  in  this  city.  She  is  a daughter  of 
Henry  and  Caroline  (Houck)  Herring,  the  latter 
a sister  of  Ezra  Houck. 

The  children  born  to  G.  F.  S.  Zimmerman  and 
wife  were  as  follows:  Charles,  our  subject; 

Fannie,  who  resides  at  home;  George,  a practic- 
ing physician  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  who  attended 
college  with  his  brother  Charles  and  graduated 
at  the  same  time  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and 
also  graduated  at  the  Chicago  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  in  1884,  at  the  same  time  as 
did  his  brother  Charles;  Annie,  the  widow  of 
Isaac  Reich,  of  Frederick  County,  and  the 
mother  of  three  children  living,  Edwin,  Sophia 
and  Upton  S.;  Mary  D.,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years;  Lee,  who  "died  in  infancy;  Carrie,  unmar- 
ried and  residing  at  home;  Nellie  Lee,  the  wife 
of  Gerald  T.  Robin,  a resident  of  New  York; 
Sophia,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen:  Henry, 
a graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  Cornell  College 
in  the  class  of  ’95,  and  at  present  a member  of 
the  firm  of  G.  F.  S.  Zimmerman  & Co.;  and 
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Janie,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  who  possesses 
great  artistic  ability;  she  resides  at  home. 

The  birth  of  Dr.  Charles  Zimmerman  took 
place  in  Charlestown,  \V.  Ya. , September  6, 
1852,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  family  he  came  to 
this  county  and  was  reared  upon  the  paternal 
homestead.  He  received  an  excellent  education 
in  Frederick  College,  after  which  he  pursued  a 
special  course  in  Oberlin  (Ohio)  College.  After- 
wards he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Charles  Smith,  of  Frederick,  and  in  1884  gradu- 
ated from  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  in  Chicago,  111.  For  the  succeeding 
twelve  years  he  was  very  successfully  engaged  in 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  his  duties 
proved  too  onerous  for  his  health  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  earl}"  life  in  1893,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  here  permanently. 
He  has  built  up  quite  a practice  and  gives  some 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  factory 
before  mentioned,  as  it  is  becoming  a paying  in- 
dustry. The  main  building  is  about  40x90  feet 
in  dimensions,  and  some  of  the  necessary  work 
is  done  outside.  When  in  the  metropolis  the 
doctor  was  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  society. 
He  has  inherited  such  mechanical  genius  from 
his  father,  and  he  now  has  in  process  of  con- 
struction a machine  which  he  confidently  believes 
will  carry  a man  any  distance  he  desires  in  the 
air,  in  short,  a flying  machine.  To  produce  such 
a machine  Dr.  Zimmerman  believes  it  to  be 
“simply  a matter  of  construction  and  adapting 
material  we  have  at  hand  to  the  strength  of  the 
rider  and  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in 
wdiieh  it  is  to  operate.  The  machine  must  be 
automatic  in  equilibrium  and  must  be  foldable 
into  a small  space  so  as  to  be  readily  stowed 
away.  We  must  be  able  to  start  up  and  come 
down  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  go  when 
and  where  we  please  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  sixty 
miles  at  hour  and  effect  a safe  and  sure  landing, 
the  only  requisite  being  an  open  space  free  from 
obstruction.  All  the  power  required  for  a one- 
man  machine  will  be  furnished  by  the  wind,  sup- 
plemented by  the  operator’s  own  strength,  and 
for  larger  apparatus  electric  car  or  steam  motors 
are  designed  to  be  used.’’ 


In  1884  the  doctor  married  Ida,  daughter  c:' 
James  Cockefair,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
machinist,  and  put  up  the  first  rice-mill  ever 
erected  in  North  Carolina.  He  represented  r_ 
large  firm  in  New  York  City,  and  accumulated  a 
comfortable  fortune,  a portion  of  which  was  l : s: 
to  him  by  the  rascality  of  a partner.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  children  who  have  come  to  grace 
the  hearthstone  of  the  doctor,  those  born  in  New 
York  were:  Mary  R.,  Charles  F.,  Harry  C.. 
William  G.  (who  died  in  New  York)  and  Nellie 
Lee  (who  also  died  in  New  York) . Those  born  in 
Frederick  were:  Fannie  L.  and  Ida  C.  The  last- 
named  died  at  the  age  of  six  months. 


ISAAC  DAVIS.  For  a period  of  about  fifty 
years  Mr.  Davis  has  made  his  home  upon  a 
farm  in  Urbana  District,  Frederick  County. 
Here  he  began  in  farm  pursuits  for  himself,  in- 
dustrious, enthusiastic  and  enterprising;  and  here 
he  still  makes  his  home,  necessarily,  however, 
pursuing  his  work  with  somewhat  less  energy 
than  he  displayed  a half  century  ago.  The  place 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres, 
upon  which  he  has  made  a number  of  valuable 
improvements. 

In  New  Market  District,  Frederick  County, 
Mr.  Davis  was  born  June  12,  1818,  being  a son 
of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Hyatt)  Davis.  His 
father,  who  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  P.a., 
came  to  Maryland  with  his  father,  Richard,  and 
settled  in  Frederick  County,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death.  He  was  the  father  of 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  but  only  two  of 
the  family  survive,  Isaac  and  Richard.  Those 
deceased  were:  Julia  A.,  William,  Mary,  Mary 
Ann,  Charlotte,  Eli,  John,  Rufus,  and  two  that 
died  in  infancy. 

Reared  in  New  Market  District  Mr.  Davis  be- 
gan in  life  for  himself  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
For  seven  years  he  operated  the  Fountain  saw 
and  grist  mill,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  purchasing  in 
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1849  the  farm  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
In  1843  he  married  Miss  Catherine  S.  Miles. 
They  became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  two  of 
whom  died  when  young,  and  seven  are  li\ing, 
namely:  Richard  P.,  Rufus  H.,  Horace  M.,  John 
\V.,  George  V.,  Isaac  H.  and  L.  Wilson.  The 
wife  and  mother  died  July  5,  1897,  aged  seventy- 
live  years. 

With  steady  purpose,  determination  and  energy 
Mr.  Davis  followed  farm  pursuits  until  he  had 
brought  his  place  under  a high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. While  attending  to  its  management  he  has 
also  borne  the  part  of  a public-spirited  citizen  in 
local  enterprises.  In  politics  he  adheres  to  Dem- 
ocratic principles.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  justice 
of  the  peace,  an  office  that  he  held  for  about  thir- 
ty years,  and  he  also  served  as  constable  for  two 
years.  Upon  his  conversion  in  1S49  he  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  was  at 
once  elected  steward  of  the  congregation,  which 
position  he  has  filled  from  that  time  to  this.  He 
occupies  a conspicuous  place  among  the  farmers 
of  his  district.  Having  always  been  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  efficient,  he  has  not  only  met  with 
financial  success,  but  has  also  won  the  high  regard 
of  his  associates  in  the  district. 


IIOMAS  P.  SAPPINGTON,  M.  D.  In 
this  volume  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
the  Sappington  family,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  of  Frederick  County. 
Prominent  among  its  representatives  is  Dr. 
Sappington,  of  Unionville,  who  is  a great  grand- 
son of  the  original  pioneer  in  this  section,  Dr. 
Francis  Brown  Sappington.  The  latter  came 
from  Ellicott  City  and  settled  in  Libertytown 
when  the  surrounding  country  was  a wilderness 
and  Indians  still  lingered  in  the  forests.  He  was 
the  only  physician  for  many  miles  around  and 
his  services  were  therefore  in  constant  demand, 
often  necessitating  long  drives  over  trackless 
stretches  of  country,  in  rain  or  snow,  by  day  and 
by  night.  His  experiences  were  similar  to  those 


of  other  pioneer  physicians,  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  own  comfort,  and  even  their 
health,  in  order  that  others  might  receive  the 
benefit  of  their  skilled  treatment. 

Mention  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Thomas,  son  of 
Dr.  Francis  Brown  Sappington,  appears  else- 
where in  this  work.  The  colonel  had,  among 
the  nine  sons  of  his  first  marriage,  one  named 
Greenbury  R.,  who  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  about 
1843  and  settled  at  Unionville,  where  he  carried 
on  a general  practice  until  his  death,  in  1SS5. 
His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  E. 
Pearre  and  died  in  March,  1890,  at  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  named  as  follows:  Francis,  who  resides 
on  the  old  homestead;  Thomas  P.,  of  this  sketch; 
Richard  C.,  who  resides  near  Mapleville;  Li/.z.ie 
C..  wife  of  James  C.  Whitehill,  of  Carroll  County, 
Md. ; William  A.,  a farmer  residing  near  Wood- 
ville,  Md. ; James  M.,  Greenbury  R.,  and  Charles, 
who  resides  on  the  old  homestead  with  his  sister. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  Union- 
ville, Md.,  February  7,  1S47.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  after  which  lie  attended  Calvert  College,  of 
New  Windsor,  and  later  took  a course  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Frederick.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years  he  began  to  read  medicine  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father.  A few  months  later  he 
entered  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S69, 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Returning  to  Union- 
ville, he  began  in  practice  with  his  father,  but 
after  three  years  removed  to  Woodville,  where  he 
engaged  in  professional  work  for  nine  years.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  village  and  remained 
with  his  father  until  the  latter's  death,  since 
which  time  he  has  carried  on  practice  alone. 

October  25,  1871,  Dr.  Sappington  married 
Miss  Emma  O.,  daughter  of  Henry  C.  Worman, 
and  a native  of  Liberty  District.  Two  children 
were  born  of  their  union,  namely:  Clifford  T., 
who  is  now’  attending  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Claire  E. , a student  in 
Notre  Dame  Academy  at  Libertytown.  The 
family  are  identified  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
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to  which  the  doctor  contributes  liberally.  He 
has  had  little  time  for  political  matters,  but  votes 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  believes  thoroughly  in 
the  principles  for  which  the  party  stands. 


ILLIAM  H.  TURNER.  A life  of  strict 
integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  coupled 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  mill- 
ing business,  has  tended  to  place  Mr.  Turner 
among  the  prominent  business  men  of  Frederick 
County.  From  boyhood  he  has  been  familiar 
with  the  miller’s  trade  and  this  intimate  knowl- 
edge, seconded  by  his  own  sound  common  sense, 
has  secured  for  him  a degree  of  success  that  he 
justly  merits.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  a mill  at 
Ijamsville  containing  the  improved  roller  system 
and  with  a capacity  of  one  hundred  barrels  of 
flour  and  one  hundred  of  corn  meal  per  day.  To 
the  management  of  the  business  his  entire  time 
is  given. 

Near  Fountain  Mills,  in  Frederick  County,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  January  6,  1 86 1 . 
At  the  age  of  five  years  he  was  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  Montgomery  County  and  there  he  grew 
to  manhood.  He  was  only  twelve  years  of  age 
when  he  began  to  work  at  the  milling  business, 
and  being  quick  to  learn  he  soon  had  a thorough 
knowledge  of  all  its  details-  His  educational  ad- 
vantages were  limited,  but  he  secured  a common- 
school  education  and  also  took  a commercial 
course  in  Bryant  & Stratton’s  Business  College 
in  Baltimore.  After  leaving  that  institution  he 
secured  employment  as  bookkeeper  with  M. 
Frank  & Sons,  of  Baltimore,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  two  years. 

Going  next  to  Browningsville,  Montgomery 
County,  Mr.  Turner  operated  a flouring  mill, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  1890  he 
purchased  the  Ijamsville  flouring  mills,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  the  owner  and  manager.  He 
has  introduced  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
mill  and  largely  increased  its  value.  During  the 
past  year  (1897)  he  has  handled  about  two  hun- 


dred and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  the 
product  of  which  he  has  shipped  to  his  warehouse 
in  Baltimore. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Turner  took  place  in  1SS5 
and  united  him  with  Gertrude  Silance,  daughter 
of  Baker  T.  Silauce,  of  Montgomery  County,  this 
state.  One  child,  Vera  G.,  blesses  the  union. 
Mr.  Turner  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
In  political  faith  he  is  a Republican,  true  at  all 
times  to  party  principles.  He  enjoys  to  a high 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  locality. 
By  his  energy  and  resolute  purpose  of  character 
he  has  not  only  promoted  his  own  success,  but 
he  has  also  given  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
Ijamsville  and  has  actively  forwarded  various 
enterprises  for  its  advancement  in  important  di- 
rections. 


OHN  P.  SILLMAN,  M.  D.  The  medical 
profession  has  a representative  in  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  has  his  office  and  en- 
gages in  practice  at  Kemptown,  Frederick  Coun- 
ty. While  the  duration  of  his  residence  in  this 
village  has  been  brief  he  has  already  become 
known  as  a well-informed  physician,  one  who 
has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in 
its  every  detail  and  who  is  abundantly  able  to 
cope  with  disease  in  its  every  form.  He  is  meet- 
ing with  good  success,  which  his  talents  justly 
merit,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  future 
years  will  bring  him  an  ever  increasing  promi- 
nence in  his  chosen  calling. 

In  the  village  of  Comus,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  Dr.  Sillman  was  born  June  16,  1874,  being 
a son  of  John  P.  Sillman,  Sr.  In  boyhood  he 
was  given  the  best  educational  advantages  his 
locality  afforded.  Primarily  educated  in  the  pub- 
,lic  schools,  where 'he  obtained  a fair  knowledge 
of  the  common  branches,  he  afterward  became  a 
pupil  in  the  academy  at  Leesburg  and  carried  on 
the  regular  studies  of  that  institution.  O11  the 
completion  of  his  course  there  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  secured  employment  in  a drug 
store,  it  being  then  his  intention  to  learn  phar- 
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macy.  But  after  a year  in  that  occupation  he 
decided  to  enter  the  medical  profession  and  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Baltimore,  taking  the  regular  course 
in  that  well-known  institution  and  remaining  a 
student  there  until  his  graduation  in  1S96,  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D. 

After  having  graduated  Dr.  Sillman  was  given 
the  position  of  clinical  assistant  in  a hospital, 
where  he  remained  for  a year,  the  position  en- 
abling him  to  gain  a valuable  fund  of  practical 
knowledge  that  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
him  in  his  practice.  Upon  leaving  the  hospital 
he  came  to  Kemptown  and  embarked  in  the  prac- 
tice which  he  has  since  conducted.  He  has  al- 
ready met  with  a large  degree  of  success,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  his  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession and  his  conscientious  work  as  a physician. 
As  a citizen  he  has  the  respect  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. In  deportment  he  is  affable  and  compan- 
ionable; in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  not  a little  of 
his  success  as  a physician  is  due  to  his  popularity 
as  a man.  He  possesses  the  social  qualities  that 
easily  win  and  retain  friends,  and  his  genial  dis- 
position is  one  of  the  most  marked  traits  of  his 
character.  He  keeps  himself  thoroughly  posted 
upon  the  events  of  the  day,  gives  his  support  to 
the  Democratic  party  and  pledges  allegiance  to 
its  principles.  Upon  questions  of  a public  nature 
he  is  well  informed.  In  his  religious  views  he  is 
an  Episcopalian. 

— — : — i (Q)  ■?>!<♦ c — f — 

ANIEL  EDWIN  STONE,  M.  D.,  a wealthy 
and  representative  physician  and  surgeon  of 
western  Maryland,  has  been  located  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Frederick  County,  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  is  highly  thought  of  by 
the  people  of  this  community.  His  beautiful 
home  is  situated  on  a fine  site,  a natural  elevation 
of  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  from  which  the 
delighted  observer  may  behold  a most  charm- 
ing landscape  stretching  for  miles  in  ever}-  direc- 
tion. This  lovely  residence  was  erected  by  the 


present  owner  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  county, 
both  in  general  surroundings  and  structural 
beauty.  It  is  situated  just  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  is  convenient- 
ly near  the  churches,  stores,  etc. 

Dr.  Stone  comes  from  a good  old  Virginia 
family  of  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
great-grandfather,  with  three  brothers,  came  to 
the  United  States  from  lingland  at  an  early  day, 
and  while  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in 
Loudoun  County,  Va.,  the  others  settled  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  Grandfather  Daniel 
Stone  was  born,  reared  and  always  lived  in  that 
county,  and  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Union  during  the  war,  nevertheless.  He  was  a 
Whig  politically,  and  in  religious  belief  followed 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  married  a Miss 
Hough,  of  Waterford,  Va.,  and  had  a family  of 
three  sons  and  several  daughters,  among  whom 
were  James,  William  H.,  Samuel,  Ellen,  Eliza- 
beth, Sarah  and  Rachel.  Sarah  married  a Mr. 
Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rachel  married  a Mr. 
Hollensworth.  She  is  now  the  only  survivor  of 
the  once  large  family. 

William  H.  Stone,  father  of  the  doctor,  was 
born  in  Loudoun  County,  and  in  his  youth  went 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a cab- 
inet-maker, which  he  followed  during  his  active 
business  life,  a period  extending  from  1S4S  to 
1862.  In  this  time  he  carried  on  his  business 
ventures  in  his  native  place,  in  Fayette  County, 
Pa.,  and  in  Sandy  Springs,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.  In  1S62  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  he  lived  retired  until  his  death,  in  1875,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five  years.  During  his 
whole  lifetime  he  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  Quaker  denomination.  In  politics  he  gave 
his  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party,  and  later  to  the 
Republican  organization,  and  during  the  war  he 
was  loyal  to  the  Union.  His  devoted  wife,  who 
died  at  the  home  of  our  subject  when  in  her 
eighty-fourth  year,  was  a Miss  Cordelia  Norris 
in  her  girlhood  days,  and  came  from  one  of  the 
fine  old  pioneer  families  of  this  county.  Her 
father,  Joel  Norris,  was  a farmer  of  New  Market 
District.  To  the  marriage  of  William  II.  Stone 
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and  wife,  four  children  were  born.  Llewellyn, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  was  a 
dentist,  and  later  a physician  of  Baltimore  for 
many  years;  Charles  G.  is  a prominent  physician 
in  Washington,  D.  C. ; Eugenia  married  Dr. 
Houck,  of  New  Market  District,  and  died,  leaving 
one  son,  E.  S.  Houck,  now  engaged  in  the  livery 
business  in  Frederick  City,  Md. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Stone,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
Loudoun  County  in  1S39,  and  passed  several  years 
of  his  boyhood  there.  Then  with  his  parents  he 
removed  to  Montgomery  County,  where  he  at- 
tended private  schools,  and  subsequently  he  read 
medicine  there  with  Dr.  Charles  L.  Richardson,  a 
well-known  practitioner  of  that  county.  He  at- 
tended lectures  in  various  medical  colleges  up  to 
1862,  when  he  became  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Union  army.  During  the  year  that  followed  his 
experience  was  thorough  and  general,  and  he  be- 
came expert  as  a surgeon.  In  1S63  he  came  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  has  since  been  steadiij' 
occupied  in  practice.  He  is  especially  noted  as  a 
surgeon,  being  called  for  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tions to  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  enjoys  a very  large  and  lucrative  practice 
in  his  own  community.  He  is  very  well  posted 
on  all  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  being 
a great  student  and  thinker.  He  makes  a point 
of  searching  out  all  political  matters  of  national 
importance,  preferring  to  form  his  own  opinions, 
rather  than  to  take  those  of  others.  After  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party  he  was  an  ex- 
ponent of  its  principles,  and  during  the  war  he 
was  loyal  to  the  Union.  In  the  campaign  of 
1896,  however,  he  supported  the  silver  standard. 
He  has  given  considerable  attention  to  farming 
and  raising  fine  blooded  stock,  and  at  one  time 
owned  a hundred  head  of  high-grade  horses.  He 
employs  several  men  upon  his  homestead. 

In  1S69  the  doctor  married  Rebecca  Owings,  of 
this  district.  She  is  a daughter  of  Washington 
and  Hannah  Owings.  The  former  was  a life-long 
farmer  of  this  section,  and  came  from  a wealthy 
family  which  had  formerly  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Green  Spring  Valley,  Baltimore 
County,  Md.  Mrs.  Stone  is  a very  well-educated 
and  cultured  lady,  and  is  a charming  hostess. 


The  eldest  son  of  tire  doctor  and  wife  is  Hal- 
bert, who  has  been  in  the  United  States  army  five 
years  and  is  now  serving  in  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment at  Fort  Sumter;  Daniel  Edwin,  Jr. , is  now 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, preparing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
worthy  father.  From  his  boyhood  he  has  mani- 
fested a strong  interest  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor, and  often  ably  assisted  his  senior  in  diffi- 
cult surgical  cases.  Lenore  O.,  the  elder 
daughter,  is  a graduate  of  the  Western  Maryland 
College,  and  is  an  accomplished  young  lady. 
Carrie  W.,  the  younger,  is  also  a graduate  of  the 
same  institution,  and  vies  with  her  amiable 
mother  and  sister  in  entertaining  the  many  friends 
of  the  family,  who  are  always  welcome  at  their 
home. 


LINTON  A.  RIDDLEMOSER,  a well-to- 
do  merchant  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Frederick 
County,  was  the  postmaster  of  -this  town 
four  years,  from  1S83  to  1887,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  President  Cleveland. 
He  has  always  voted  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket  since  he  became  a voter,  and  has  held 
several  local  positions  of  responsibility  and  honor. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  register  of  voters  in 
this  district,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  six 
years,  or  until  1SS2.  From  that  time  until  iSSS 
he  was  a county  magistrate. 

The  birth  of  C.  A.  Riddlemoser  took  place  on 
his  father’s  homestead,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Frederick  City,  this  county,  in  the  year  1S35. 
The  father,  Jacob,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  followed  the  tailor’s  trade  during  his  whole 
iife.  He  came  to  this  county  in  young  manhood, 
and  spent  his  remaining  years  here.  He  died  in 
1850,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  a 
stanch  ally  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  of 
German  extraction,  members  of  his  family  having 
been  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Amelia  Campbell 
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before  her  marriage,  and  was  a native  of  Woods- 
boro  District,  this  county;  her  father  was  a 
farmer  of  that  region. 

Of  the  children  born  to  Jacob  and  Amelia 
Riddlemoser,  William  A.,  who  died  in  1S81,  was 
a practicing  physician  of  Woodsboro  District; 
James  L.,  whose  death  occurred  in  18S8,  was 
forty-four  years  the  proprietor  of  the  store  now 
carried  on  by  our  subject,  and  was  quite  a factor 
in  the  politics  of  this  vicinity;  Dr.  Charles  F., 
who  died  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had 
been  practicing  his  profession  in  this  county  for 
several  years;  Dr.  Jacob  E.  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  was  shot  in  a battle  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley;  Annie  E.  married  Allen 
Stambaugli,  now  deceased,  and  is  now  living  in 
Liberty  District;  Margaret  S.  is  the  wife  of  D.  W. 
Bowers,  a well-to-do  farmer  of  this  county;  Mary 
B.  married  Nathaniel  Routzahn,  a successful 
farmer,  whose  home  is  near  Winchester,  Va.; 
Ann  Louise,  who  died  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  was 
the  wife  of  Louis  C.  Cookley;  and  Amelia  and 
Martha  live  with  our  subject,  none  of  the  three 
having  married.  The  first  wife  of  their  father 
was  a Miss  Diffendall  prior  to  their  marriage, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  four  children,  viz.: 
Ephraim,  Samuel,  John  and  Maria,  all  of  whom 
are  deceased. 

The  entire  life  of  Clinton  A.  Riddlemoser  has 
been  spent  in  this,  his  native  county,  and  in  its 
district  schools  he  received  his  education.  He 
helped  in  the  management  of  the  old  farm  until 
he  was  seventeen,  when  he  left  home  and  went 
to  Frederick  City,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of 
a cabinet-maker,  under  the  instruction  of  G.  J. 
Doll,  with  whom  he  continued  for  two  years.  He 
then  went  to  Baltimore,  and  was  employed  by  a 
Mr.  Hall  for  about  two  years.  Returning  to 
Mount  Pleasant  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  he  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a general  merchant  during 
a period  of  eight  years,  after  which  he  turned 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  some  twelve 
years.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother  in  18S8  he 
purchased  the  store  and  stock  of  goods,  and  has 
since  conducted  the  business  with  success.  He 
has  won  the  confidence  and  custom  of  many.of 
the  leading  families  of  this  town  and  the  sur- 


rounding country,  and  is  always  courteous  and 
obliging.  His  residence  is  on  a lot  adjoining  his 
store  property,  and  his  comfort  and  interests  are 
well  looked  after  by  his  two  sisters,  who  are  de- 
voted to  him.  He,  like  the  whole  family,  is  a 
Catholic  in  religious  creed. 


ROF.  CHARLES  H.  JOURDAN,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg,  was  born  and  reared  in 
France,  receiving  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
best  colleges  of  that  country.  From  an  early  age 
he  displayed  a fondness  for  mathematics,  and 
his  talent  in  this  direction  was  carefully  culti- 
vated. In  r S6 r he  came  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
where  he  resided  during  the  war,  teaching  in 
some  of  the  best  schools  there.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1S65  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  science  in  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College;  he  continued  in  that  capacity  for  twenty- 
three  years,  the  scientific  course  of  that  college 
being  one  of  the  best  of  the  country.  The  boys 
who  were  trained  under  his  guidance  have  since 
become  men  occupying  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  world,  their  success  in  life  reflecting  credit 
upon  their  alma  mater. 

In  1888  Professor  Jourdan  went  to  Mexico  and 
established  a prosperous  college  in  the  city  of 
Parras,  in  the  state  of  Coaliuila,  but  on  account 
of  the  death  of  one  of  his  daughters  and  the  ill 
health  of  his  family  he  determined  to  leave;  and 
for  that  reason  his  residence  in  Mexico  was  of 
short  duration.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  became  the  professor  of  mathematics 
and  science  in  Seton  Hall  College,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  continued  until  1S95,  and  si”ce  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  his  former 
department  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Em- 
mitsburg. 

The  marriage  of  Professor  Jourdan  united  him 
with  Miss  Addie  Dielman,  whose  father  was  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  for 
nearly  forty  years.  They  became  the  parents  of 
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three  daughters,  but  one  of  these,  Frances,  died 
during  the ‘family's  residence  in  Mexico.  The 
others  are  Flora  and  Edith.  Politically  Pro- 
fessor Jourdan  is  a Democrat,  but  is  not  a partisan 
in  his  views;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  liberal, 
conceding  to  others  the  same  liberty  of  thought 
he  demands  as  his  own  right.  He  owns  and  oc- 
cupies a comfortable  residence,  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  college,  and  here,  in  the  oversight 
of  his  gardens  and  well-kept  grounds  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  family  circle,  he  spends  his 
hours  of  freedom  from  his  college  duties. 


ATRICK  E.  LONG,  the  genial  and  popular 
proprietor  of  the  Carlin  Hotel  in  Frederick, 
is  also  the  manager  of  the  opera  house  here. 
He  is  a young  man  of  good  business  ability  and 
both  of  these  resorts  of  the  general  public  have 
met  with  well-deserved  appreciation.  But  little 
over  a decade  has  passed  since  he  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Frederick 
and  he  has  never  had  reason  to  regret  his  choice 
of  a permanent  location.  He  has  won  the  high 
regard  of  all  who  have  come  into  contact  with 
him,  whether  in  the  course  of  business  or  in 
society.  - - 

A native  of  Virginia,-  Mr.  Long  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  in  February,-' 1 86 1.  His 
father,  Janies  Long,  was  borm  in  Ireland,  and 
crossed  the  ocean  to  the  United  States  when  a 
small  boy,  settling  in  Virginia.  For  a number 
of  years  he  was  engaged  in  railroading  in  that 
state,  but  for  thirty  years  or  more  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Baltimore.  He  is  a Democrat  in  his 
political  views,  but  has  never  given  much  time 
or  attention  to  the  matter,  nor  has  he  ever  been 
an  office-seeker.  His  wife  was  a Miss  Mahoney 
in  her  maidenhood,  and  she,  too,  is  a native. of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  she  has  lived  in  Amer- 
ica since  she  was  young.  By  her  marriage  she 
became  the  mother  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
Michael  died  in  1897;  James  died  in  childhood; 


Mary  died  at  the  age  of  twenty;  John  is  employed 
by  the  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Company  of 
Baltimore;  Annie,  Lizzie  and  Maggie  are  unmar- 
ried and  at  home,  and  Johanna  is  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Kavanaugh,  of  Baltimore. 

When  he  was  but  three  years  of  age  the  family 
of  our  subject  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  in  that 
city  he  received  a parochial  and  a public-school 
education.  When  he  was  twenty  he  went  to 
Harper’s  Ferry,  where  he  was  employed  for  a 
short  time,  after  which,  returning  home,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  restaurant  business  during  the 
next  seven  years.  In  this  period  he  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  public  in  this  department  and  is  conse- 
quently well  qualified  as  a “mine  host.’’  He 
met  with  success  in  his  venture  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  he  would  try  his  hand  at  running  a 
hotel.  Coming  to  Frederick,  of  which  he  had 
heard  good  reports  as  a city  of  promise,  he  opened 
negotiations  for  the  Groff  Hotel  and  had  charge  of 
it  for  two  years.  Then  for  another  year  he  oper- 
ated the  Central  Hotel  and  for  several  years  he 
has  carried  on  the  Carlin, which  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city.  It  is  centrally 
located  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Church  streets, 
and  comprises  about  forty  rooms.  A large  num- 
ber of  the  traveling  men,  salesmen  and  general 
public  patrqnize  the  house,  which  is  moderate  in 
its  charges  and  serves  the  best  fare  for  one  of  its 
rates  in  the  county.  Everything  about  the 
premises  is  neat  and  clean,  and  shows  the  con- 
stant care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  things 
-by-frhe  owner  and  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Long  was  first  married  in  Baltimore  to 
Miss  Winifred  Boland,  a sister  of  Rev.  Father 
Boland,  of  the  same  city.  Mrs.  Long  died  and 
about  a year  and  a-half  ago  our  subject  married 
Margaret  Harvey,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
they  have  one  child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  former 
being  also  identified  with  the  Catholic  Benevolent 
Legion  and  the  St.  John’s  Beneficial  Society. 
He  takes  an  active  part  in  these  various  societies 
and  has  been  president  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent 
League  for  one  year.  He  uses  his  right  of  fran- 
chise in  favor  of  the  Democracy. 
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“ZRA  M.  THOMAS.  For  over  threescore 
and  ten  years  this  honored  and  loved  citizen 
was  a resident  of  Jefferson  District,  Freder- 
ick County,  and  the  place  which  he  occupied  so 
long  in  this  community  cannot  easily  be  filled. 
He  was  an  honest,  God-fearing  man,  nobly  per- 
forming his  duty  toward  his  fellows,  and  keeping 
ever  in  view  the  fact  that  “it  is  not  half  cf  life  to 
live,”  but  that  our  brief  waiting  time  here  is  but 
a prelude  to  eternity.  With  a heart  full  of  love 
toward  mankind,  he  did  whatever  he  could  to 
help,  comfort  and  assist  them,  feeling  always 
that  they  were  brothers  and  friends.  His  good- 
ness and  generosity  were  often  and  often  imposed 
on;  so-called  friends  proved  false;  those  whom  he 
had  aided  forgot  their  obligation  to  him,  but  his 
faith  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  mankind  re- 
mained unshaken — and  in  brief,  he  judged  others 
by  his  own  noble  nature,  excusing  their  faults 
whenever  he  could. 

The  Thomas  family,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  so  worthy  a representative,  originated 
in  England,  but  for  many  generations  have  been 
associated  with  the  upbuilding  of  this  county. 
The  parents  of  the  above  were  Michael  and  Eva 
(Thomas)  Thomas,  the  mother  being  a second 
or  third  cousin  of  her  husband.  The  father  was 
a prosperous  farmer  of  this  district,  and  was  born 
on  the  celebrated  old  Carroll  Manor,  near  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  Democracv,  and 
was  a pillar  in  the  Reformed  Church.  His  home 
for  a number  of  years  was  on  a farm  near  the 
town  of  Jefferson,  and  here  his  last  days  were 
spent.  He  owned  this  property  and  also  another 
tract  of  land  in  the  same  district.  His  family 
comprised  eight  children,  viz.:  Ezra  M. ; Daniel, 
who  was  a merchant  in  Jefferson  for  years,  and  is 
now  deceased;  Margaret,  unmarried  and  living 
with  her  sister  Rebecca,  who  is  the  wifeof  Josiah 
Thomas,  and  lives  near  Adamstown;  Mary  Ann, 
wife  of  Samuel  Whip;  George,  who  was  a well- 
to-do  farmer,  and  is  deceased;  Ellen,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Dorcus,  of  Woodsboro;  and  Eliz.a,  wife  of  Mr. 
Shaffer,  of  this  county. 

The  birth  of  Ezra  M.  Thomas  occurred  January 
9,  1824,  on  his  father's  homestead  near  Jefferson, 


which  piace  is  now  owned  by  G.  T.  Whip.  The 
lad  grew  up  in  r.his  neighborhood,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Jefferson  and 
Union.  As  his  father’s  death  took  place  when 
the  youth  was  but  fifteen,  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  for  several  years  worked 
for  the  neighboring  farmers,  or  at  whatever  came 
to  hand  whereby  he  might  earn  an  honest  dollar. 
When  he  was  a small  boy  he  had  watched  with 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  the  masons  at 
work  upon  a tine  large  mansion  of  brick  and 
stone  about  half  a mile  from  Jefferson,  little 
dreaming  the  time  would  come  when  he  should 
be  the  proud  possessor  of  it,  but  so  it  transpired, 
and  for  half  a century  its  hospitable  walls  shel- 
tered him  and  his  beloved  wife. 

It  was  in  1844  that  Ezra  M.  Thomas  took  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  his  life,  for  in  that 
year  he  married  Amanda  Stockman,  daughter  of 
John  and  Charlotte  (Thomas)  Stockman.  Thev 
lived  in  a fine  brick  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  owned  a valuable  farm  there  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Thomas.  Their  home  was  always 
hospitably  open  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pass- 
ing stranger  or  friend,  and  especially  welcome 
were  the  numerous  ministers  who  found  their  way 
to  its  door.  Mr.  Stockman  was  a valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  an  .elder  and 
deacon  in  the  same,  and  was  on  the  committee 
which  had  in  charge  the  building  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Jefferson,  to  which  cause  he  was  one 
of  the  most  liberal  donators.  He  had  three 
daughters:  Mary  Ann,  deceased:  Catharine  E., 
now  Mrs.  Hargatte,  of  Frederick  City;  and  Mrs. 
Thomas.  He  also  had  five  sons:  John,  Daniel, 
Harry,  William  and  Nelson,  all  of  whom  became 
well-to-do  and  respected  agriculturists  of  this 
section.  Every  one  of  them  followed  the  worthy 
example  of  his  revered  father,  and  was  active  in 
the  work  of  the  church,  holding  official  positions 
and  striving  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  body. 

For  seven  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Thomas 
carried  on  a farm  about  a mile  distant  from  Jeff- 
erson. He  then  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
farm  known  as  Locust  Grove,  still  the  residence 
of  his  widow.  The  property  was  at  that  time 
very  much  run  down,  and  he  proceeded  to  bring 
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it  into  good  condition.  He  made  numerous  im- 
provements upon  the  place,  erected  all  the  farm 
buildings  with  the  exception  of  the  house,  to 
which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  in 
time  made  this  one  of  the  finest  homesteads  in  the 
county.  There  are  four  hundred  acres  in  the 
place,  and  it  is  very  conveniently  located,  being 
but  half  a mile  from  Jefferson.  Around  the  resi- 
dence is  a beautiful  yard,  filled  with  lovely 
flowers  and  plants,  and  shaded  with  lofty  trees. 
Here  may  be  seen  some  noble  evergreen  trees, 
whose  trunks  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  these 
were  planted  here  as  saplings  by  our  subject,  and 
still  breathe  anthems  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a very  practical  man,  and 
thoroughly  investigated  the  merits  of  every  sub- 
ject which  came  before  his  notice.  He  was  the 
first  farmer  hereabouts  to  test  the  value  of  lime 
as  a fertilizer  on  land,  and  was  in  the  front  ranks 
of  progress  at  all  times.  He  was  a great  reader, 
took  the  leading  magazines  and  journals,  and 
kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Sorrows  and  reverses 
came  to  him  as  to  all,  yet  he  was  always  brave- 
hearted  and  courageous,  imparting  strength  and 
comfort  to  others  when  he  himself  was  deeply  bur- 
dened. In  1894  his  great,  splendid  barn,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  wheat  and  grain,  the  work  of 
long  months  of  toil  and  anxiety,  burned  to  the 
ground.  In  the  building  were  all  of  the  imple- 
ments used  on  the  farm,  a threshing-machine, 
etc.,  and  worst  of  all,  many  of  the  highest-grade 
blooded  horses  and  cattle,  and  all  were  destroyed. 
For  some  of  the  best  animals  the  owner  had  paid 
as  high  as  $1,000,  and  the  next  morning,  when 
he  and  his  men  were  dragging  out  the  remains  of 
these  noble  horses,  a committee  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  raise  money  for  the  new  church,  came 
to  him  asking  him  for  a contribution  to  the  good 
work.  To  an  ordinary  mortal  this  would  have 
been  a most  inauspicious  moment  to  apply  for 
money,  no  matter  how  grand  the  cause,  but  such 
was  the  nobleness  of  Mr.  Thomas’  nature  that 
he  uras  equal  to  this  strain,  and  generously  met 
the  committee  with  a worthy  donation.  He  at 
once  began  the  work  of  rebuilding,  and  replaced 
the  former  structure.  He  very  frequently  went 
as  security  for  his  neighbors  and  friends,  and 


never  refused  to  do  this  to  help  others,  though  he 
lost  thousands  of  dollars  by  this  means.  It  was 
a great  pleasure  to  him  to  aid  young  men  to  a start 
in  business,  and  to  the  poor  he  was  a sincere 
friend  at  all  times.  Such  lofty  and  unselfish 
souls  are  met  with  but  once,  perhaps,  in  a life- 
time, and  there  is  little  wonder  that  all  who  knew 
him  deep'^  deplore  his  loss.  For  years  he  was  a 
magistrate,  and  though  active  in  the  Democratic 
party,  he  was  not  an  aspiraut  to  official  honors. 
His  friends  persuaded  him  to  run  for  county  com- 
missioner twice,  and  though  he  was  not  elected 
he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  was  for  years  one 
of  the  official  members  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  dearly  loved  by  all  of  the  congregation. 

In  the  home  circle  the  chief  happiness  of  Mr. 
Thomas  was  found.  To  himself  and  loved  wife 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born.  Those 
living  are  Alpheus  D. , Nina  and  C.  Silas.  The 
eldest,  A.  D.,  carries  on  a farm  which  was  pur- 
chased for  him  by  his  father,  it  being  located 
near  Petersville,  this  county.  C.  S.,  who  mar- 
ried a Miss  Purcell,  of  Virginia,  operates  the 
Locust  Grove  farm.  Nina,  an  accomplished 
young  lady,  is  at  home  with  her  mother.  The 
father  was  summoned  to  his  reward  October  16, 
1S95,  and  was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery, 
in  Frederick. 


OSEPH  H.  LEIB,  M.  D.  Perhaps  no  in- 
habitant of  the  pretty  village  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Frederick  County,  is  more  highly 
thought  of  than  the  worthy  physician  whose 
name  heads  this  sketch.  Nearly  twenty  years 
have  rolled  away  since  he  came  here,  a young 
man  with  his  life-work  yet  before  him  and  his 
wings  untried,  so  to  speak.  He  very  soon  con- 
vinced the  citizens  of  this  locality  that  he  meant 
business,  that  he  had  a serious  purpose  and  call- 
ing, and  that  his  knowledge  of  his  chosen  field  of 
endeavor  was  deep  and  far-reaching.  As  time 
passed  his  clients  became  more  and  more  numer- 
ous until  he  found  his  time  fully  occupied.  He 
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is  devoted  to  the  noble  cause  of  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  fellow-men,  and  his  kindly  sympa- 
thy and  cheery  manner  bring  light  and  courage 
into  many  a home. 

The  father  of  the  doctor  was  John  Henry  Leib, 
who  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa. , and  was  for 
years  a prosperous  farmer  and  raiser  of  fine  thor- 
ough-bred stock.  He  occupied  a leading  and 
honored  place  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  commu- 
nity, was  often  in  official  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  and  was  particularly  influential  in 
church  work.  For  many  years  he  was  an  official 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  con- 
tributing liberally  to  its  maintenance.  His  death 
occurred  in  1887.  During  the  war  he  was  known 
as  a Federal  Unionist.  His  father,  Joseph,  was 
likewise  a native  of  the  Keystone  state,  and  being 
wealthy  was  not  active  in  business  matters.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
was  a man  who  was  universally  looked  up  to  and 
admired.  He  owned  at  one  time  over  sixteen 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  York  County.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Germany  and  his  mother 
was  of  Scottish  birth.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
was  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jacob  Sumwalt,  of  York 
County,  Pa.  She  was  born  in  Baltimore,  where 
her  parents  lived  for  some  years.  She  became 
the  mother  of  three  children  by  her  marriage:  J. 
H.;  Dorcas  A.,  who  married  James  Peeling,  of 
York  County  and  at  one  time  sheriff  there;  and 
Elizabeth  A.,  who  married  Charles  M.  Dunnick, 
of  York,  Pa.,  and  lives  on  the  old' farm.  A half- 
brother  of  our  subject  is  John  H.  Leib,  a black- 
smith and  carriage  manufacturer  of  Harford 
County,  Md. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Leib  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa., 
in  1852,  and  when  he  was  a mere  child  he  went 
to  live  with  his  grandparents  in  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, Md.  There  he  obtained  his  elementary 
schooling,  later  being  privileged  to  attend  acad- 
emies in  Stewartstown,  Pa.  Having  then  taken 
up  medical  studies  he  entered  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  in  due  time  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  I11  1879  he  settled 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  his  patronage  now  ex- 
tends over  a wide  radius  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
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try.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  lias  occu- 
pied several  appointive  offices  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  all  concerned. 

In  1882  the  doctor  erected  a charming  little 
home  in  this  village  and  installed  as  its  mistress 
his  bride,  who  before  their  marriage,  November 
16  of  that  year,  was  Clara  V.  Diller.  Her  father 
was  John  Diller,  whose  farm  lies  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Plains,  and  who  comes  from  one 
of  the  old  county  families  of  this  section.  He  is 
a Republican  of  the  most  sturdy  stripe  and  is  an 
adherent  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  doctor 
and  wife  have  one  child,  a daughter,  Alma. 


OUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE.  Stand- 
ing on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge- 
Mountains  that  separate  the  valley  of 
Hagerstown  from  the  valley  of  the  Monocacy 
River,  are  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  occupying  a picturesque  location 
“far  from  the  madding  crowd.’’  There  are  few 
spots  in  Maryland  more  beautiful  than  this.  It 
possesses  all  the  attractions  that  can  be  given  by 
the  mountains,  great  forests  of  trees  and  tranquil 
water,  to  which  is  added  the  still  greater  charm 
of  association  and  history.  A visitor  approach- 
ing from  the  valley  below  sees,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  white  walls  and  shining  cross  of  the 
Church  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s.  On  the  slope  a 
little  further  down  may  be  seen  the  college  build- 
ings, which  stand  on  the  mountain  slope  nearh- 
eight hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  build- 
ings are  of  gray  granite  cut  from  the  surroundjng 
hills.  Above  the  college  is  a beautiful  grotto, 
which  is  a shrine  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  top- 
most point  of  the  twin  mountain  on  which  the 
college  stands-  has  been  named  Indian  Look- 
out, which  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level 
and  from  it,  as  well  as  from  Carrick’s  Knob, 
which  rises  two  hundred  feet  higher,  may  be  had 
a fine  view  of  three  states  and  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  Little  Round  Top  and  the  historic 
Emmitsburg  road  leading  from  Emmitsburg,  two 
miles  away,  to  Frederick. 
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The  history  of  The  Old  Mountain  (as  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  is  called)  is  full  of  interest.  In  July, 
1791,  a young  priest,  John  Dubois,  forced  to  flee 
from  France  on  account  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, came  to  America  and  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
With  him  he  had  passports  and  letters  of  com- 
mendation from  LaFayette,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  At  that  time  he  was  less  than 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  having  been  born 
August  24,  1764,  in  Paris.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  College  of  Louis  de  Grand.  He 
was  given  a warm  welcome  by  the  statesmen  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  in  recognition  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  LaFayette,  and  was  permitted  to 
celebrate  mass  at  the  state  house  in  Richmond. 
In  1794  he  went  to  Frederick,  Md.,  where  he 
worked  among  the  Catholics  of  the  mountain 
region,  he  and  Father  Badin,  in  Kentucky,  being 
the  only  priests  between  Frederick  andKaskaskia, 
111.  He  soon  saw  that  the  Catholics  needed 
educational  facilities;  their  ignorance  deeply  im- 
pressed him,  and  he  determined  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  education  of  boys.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view  he  selected  for  the  site  of  his  school 
a spot  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  where  he 
erected  a little  church  and  dedicated  it  to  Mary, 
under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s. 
He  also  built  a log  house  for  a school,  and  in 
1808  began  Ins  work  as  instructor.  At  first  it 
was  his  intention  to  limit  the  students  to  candi- 
dates for  priestly  orders.  In  1809  sixteen  stu- 
dents were  transferred  to  him  by  the  Sulpicians 
of  the  College  and  Seminary  of  St.  Mary’s  in 
Baltimore,  from  a school  founded  by  that  order 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  five  years  the  number  of 
students  had  risen  to  eighty,  the  course  had 
been  enlarged  to  include  the  chief  branches  of  a 
collegiate  education,  and  the  school  became  firmly 
founded.  In  June,  1S09,  Mother  Seton  took  up 
land  in  the  valley  two  miles  from  the  mountain 
and  built  a residence  for  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 
the  founders  of  St.  Joseph’s  Academy  for  girls. 

In  1812  Father  Simon  Brute  was  associated 
with  Father  Dubois  in  the  office  of  vice-president 
of  the  college.  He  was  born  in  France,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  early  manhood,  and  served 
at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  from  1812  to  1815  in  that 


capacity,  then  for  three  years  was  president  of 
St.  Mary’s  College  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1S1S  re- 
turned to  The  Old  Mountain,  and  there  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  erection  of  new  school  build- 
ings. June  6,  1824,  the  very  day  the  work  was 
completed,  the  buildings  were  burned  down. 
Standing  beside  the  burning  buildings,  Father 
Dubois  exclaimed:  “The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.”  Then  lie  added:  “There  were  defects 
in  this:  I will  remedy  them  in  the  next.”  This 
showed  the  spirit  of  the  man  who,  to  quote  Dr. 
McCaffrey, 1 ‘lived  to  realize  his  prediction . ’ ’ With- 
in a year  a new  and  larger  building  was  erected,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  other  structures, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Old  White  House. 
It  is  now  used  by  the  commercial  department 
of  the  college.  Soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  building  Father  Dubois  was  appointed 
bishop  of  New  York.  After  his  elevation  he  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Brute,  who  was  known  as 
“the  guardian  angel  of  the  mount”  and  became 
bishop  of  Vincennes,  in  1834. 

The  first  charter  of  the  college  was  secured 
from  the  state  of  Maryland  in  the  session  of  1830, 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell, 
the  late  archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  years 
that  followed  new  buildings  were  put  up,  in- 
structors of  highest  talent  were  secured,  and  the 
course  enlarged  and  broadened.  From  1838  to 
1872  the  president  of  the  college  was  Father 
John  McCaffrey,  a graduate  of  tlife  college  and 
most  earnestly  devoted  to  its  welfare.  He  has 
been  called  the  “golden  link”  between  the 
pioneer  “Mountain”  and  that  of  the  present  day. 
When  he  became  too  old  to  continue  the  active 
duties  of  president  he  was  made  president 
emeritus  and  served  in  that  position  until  his 
death,  September  26,  1881.  His  successor  as 
president  was  Father  John  McCloskey,  president 
1872-1877  and  again  in  1880,  who  died  on  Christ- 
mas eve  of  the  latter  year.  Another  true  friend  of 
the  college  was  Dr.  McMurdie,  a native  of  Lon- 
don, and  for  many  years  instructor  in  theology, 
philosophy  and  metaphysics.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  George  IT.  Miles,  the  poet,  whose 
tragedy, “Mahomet,”  won  the  prize  of  51,000  for 
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the  best  drama  written  in  America  and  was  pro- 
duced by  Edwin  Forrest.  He  was  professor  of 
English  literature  in  the  college  and  occupied  for 
his  residence  “Thornbrook,”  a beautiful  spot 
whose  pine  trees  almost  hide  from  sight  the  pretty 
cottage  home.  He  found  there  the  solitude  he  so 
much  loved.  There,  too,  he  wrote  many  reviews 
of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  his  masterpiece  being 
that  on  Hamlet,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  he 
had  in  course  of  preparation  a criticism  cn  Mac- 
beth. He  died  at  “Thornbrook”  July  23,  1871. 

The  distinguished  musical  composer,  Dr. 
Henry  Dielman,  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
music  in  the  college,  and  another  instructor  was 
Father  John  O’Brien,  author  of  “The  History  of 
the  Mass.’’  In  1877  Rev.  John  A.  Watt er sou 
succceeded  Dr.  McCloskey  as  president,  and  re- 
mained in  charge  until  iSSo,  when  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  John  McCloskey 
again  became  president,  but  died  within  a year. 
In  1S81  Rev.  William  J.  Hill  became  president, 
at  a time  when  the  burden  of  debt  placed  the  col- 
lege in  the  greatest  financial  straits.  At  this 
time,  when  help  was  so  greatly  needed,  the  Very 
Rev.  William  Byrne,  I).  D.,  vicar-general  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Boston,  a graduate  of  the  Moun- 
tain, came  forward  and  by  heroic  efforts  saved 
the  institution,  rallying  to  his  support  the  alumni 
all  over  the  country.  Under  his  direction  the 
crisis  was  passed  and  the  college  saved.  He  re- 
mained as  president  until  1SS4,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  a native  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  a graduate  of  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  June  26,  1878.  In  December, 
1884,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Mountain 
Church.  Afterward  he  was  called  to  Framing- 
ham as  assistant,  but  two  years  later  he  returned 
to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  Mount  St. 
Mary’s.  Dr.  Allen  proved  himself  to  be  a man 
of  rare  executive  ability  and  splendid  judgment, 
and  soon  the  grounds  and  buildings  began  to 
show  an  improved  aspect,  the  teaching  staff  was 
increased,  and  other  improvements  were  made. 

May  16,  1897,  Dr.  Allen  was  made  bishop  of 
Mobile. % He  was  succeeded  as  president  by  the 
Very  Rev.  William  L-  O’Hara,  the  vice-president 
and  professor  of  moral  theology  and  philosophy. 


Father  O'Hara  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  entered  the  college  in  1S79,  graduating  in 
1SS3.  He  then  became  a student  in  the  semi- 
nary, from  which  he  graduated  in  1887.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  connected  with  St.  Charles 
Borrcmeo’s  Church  in  Brooklyn,  but  was  soon 
recalled  to  the  Mountain  to  act  as  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
treasurer  and  in  1894  became  vice-president.  He 
is  thus  acquainted  with  every  department  of  the 
college,  to  whose  success  he  is  deeply  devoted 
and  for  which  he  retains  the  greatest  affection. 
During  vacations  he  visits  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  which  he  was  previously 
acquainted,  and  thus  he  has  gained  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple in  almost  every  part  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of 
the  alumni  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  is  their  love  for 
their  alma  mater.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
workers  in  the  alumni  association  are  A.  Y.  D. 
Watterson,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  Pittsburg, 
and  Thomas  J.  McTjghe,  a .well-known  electrician 
of  New  York.  The  association  holds  an  annual 
banquet,  to  which  many  of  the  alumni  return, 
with  much  the  same  feeling  experienced  by  a 
son  who  has  been  absent  from  home  and  longs 
again  to  see  the  loved  ones.  Among  the  lay 
alumni  are  Jerome  and  Charles  J.  Bonaparte: 
Carroll  D.  Spence,  at  one  time  minister  to 
Turkey;  John  Lafarge,  the  artist  and  critic-  Gov. 
John  Lee  Carroll,  of  Maryland;  Gen.  James  M. 
Cole,  of  this  state;  Justice  White,  of  the  supreme 
court;  Dr.  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  the  gynecologist, 
of  New  York;  Dr.  Charles  Carroll  Lee,  of  New 
York;  James  McSherry,  chief  justice  supreme 
court  of  appeals,  and  many  others  of  prominence. 
Among  the  alumni  who  have  won  distinction  in 
the  church  are:  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New  York;  Most  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  Archbishop  of  New  York;  Most 
Rev.  Michael  A.  Corrigan,  Archbishop  of  New 
York;  Most  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  Archbishop  of 
Cincinnati;  Most  Rev.  John  Henry  Elder,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati;  William  Quarters,  Bishop 
of  Chicago;  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding,  Bishop 
of  Peoria,  111.;  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of  Little 
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Rock;  Monsignor  Daniel  Quigley,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ; Richard  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Monsignor  Thomas  D.  Gambon,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Rev.  Edward  Sourin,  S.  J.;  Francis  S.  Chatard, 
Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Rev.  Charles  C.  Pise, 
D.  D.,  the  only  Catholic  chaplain  of  congress; 
Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Watterson,  Bishop  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  and  many  others  of  perhaps  ecpial 
fame.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  colleges  of 
St.  John’s,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ; St.  Mary’s  College, 
Kentucky,  and  Setou  Hall,  N.  J.,  owe  their 
founding  to  Mountaineers. 

Among  the  associates  of  the  president  in  the 
educational  work  are:  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Bradley, 
A.  M. , assistant  treasurer  and  professor  of  sacred 
liturgy,  Latin  and  Greek;  Rev.  Edward  F.  X. 
McSweeny,  S.  T.  D.,  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  canon  law;  Rev.  John  J.  Tierney, 
I).  D. , professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  sacred 
scripture  and  Hebrew;  Rev.  Dominic  Brown, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  logic,  Latin  and  plain  chant, 
and  vice-president  of  the  college;  Rev.  Peter  A. 
Coad,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
a member  of  the  class  of  1890;  Ernest  Lagarde, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  modern  languages 
and  English  literature; . Prof.  Charles  H.  Jourdan, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry; 
and  Dr.  James  A.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
natural  sciences. 


AMES  SAPPINGTON.  The  descendants 
of  the  pioneers  of  western  Maryland  are 
among  the  most  progressive  and  enterprising 
of  its  citizenship.  The  foundation  laid  in  the 
past  century  by  industrious,  self-sacrificing  men 
is  being  built  upon  by  their  descendants  in  the 
second  and  third  generations.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  a representative  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  pioneer  families  of  Frederick  County. 
His  great-grandfather,  Francis  Brown  Sapping- 
ton,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  physician  in  Liberty- 
town,  settling  there  when  Indians  still  inhabited 
the  forests  and  white  settlers  were  few.  The 


grandfather,  Col.  Thomas  Sappington,  whose 
sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  was  a 
man  of  superior  ability,  possessing  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism  that  led  him  to  serve  his  country 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Under  opportunities 
unfavorable  to  mental  advancement,  growing  to 
manhood  in  a new  country  where  schools  were 
few  and  poor,  he  nevertheless  developed  a grand 
character  through  the  influence  of  observation, 
reading  and  the  surroundings  of  nature.  With 
the  exception  of  a short  time  spent  in  Beards- 
town,  Ky.,  he  was  a life-long  resident  of  Mary- 
land, a devoted  and  progressive  citizen  of  Fred- 
erick County.  His  life  was  spared  to  a good  old 
age,  and  he  was  among  the  last  of  his  cotem- 
poraries who  stood,  among  men  of  a later  genera- 
tion, alone  and  solitary,  like  the  old  oaks  in  their 
loved  forests.  By  younger  men  he  was  looked 
up  to  with  the  respect  his  character  merited. 
His  moral  worth  and  upright  life  made  him  a 
power  for  good  in  his  community. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Sidney  Sapping- 
ton, M.  D.,  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Sappington,  and 
for  many  years  an  influential  physician  of  Fred- 
erick County.  He  was  born  February  12,  1S27, 
and  died  March  20,  1898,  having  been  retired 
from  professional  practice  since  1876.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret  E.  Wagner,  who  passed  away  from 
earth  February  20,  1887,  leaving  six  children, 
namely:-  Emma,  R.  Frank,  Adelaide,  William 
C. , James  and  Sidney  S.  The  next  to  the  young- 
est son,  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  January  29,  1869,  and  received  every  edu- 
cational advantage  which  ample  means  could  pro- 
vide. He  completed  the  studies  of  Georgetown 
University  and  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  near 
Emmitsburg,  leaving  school  when  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  an  agriculturist.  He 
is  the  owner  of  six  hundred  acres  of  well-culti- 
vated land.  Of  this  amount  five  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  are  in  the  home  farm,  which  is  rented 
to  tenants  and  of  which  he  acts  as  superintendent. 

February  7,  1894,  Mr.  Sappington  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Miltie  Simpson,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Simpson,  of  Libertytown. 
Two  children  have  been  born  of  their  union, 
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James  and  Lyman.  While  Mr.  Sappington  has 
never  identified  himself  with  public  affairs  nor 
oared  to  hold  office,  he  is  a well-informed  man 
regarding  the  issues  of  the  age  and  in  politics 
adheres  to  the  Democratic  party.  Like  his  foie- 
fathers,  he  finds  his  religious  home  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  contributes  liberally  to  its  main- 
tenance. He  is  a member  of  Father  McElroy’s 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion. 


”*DWARD  A.  SHRINER  is  a wealthy  re- 
tired  business  man  of  Mount  Pleasant  Dis- 
__  trict,  Frederick  County.  He  resides  in  a 
beautiful  home  situated  on  an  eminence,  a short 
distance  from  his  mill  property,  on  the  Frederick 
and  Woodsboro  pike.  He  reconstructed  and 
improved  the  house  in  iSSg,  making  it  thoroughly 
comfortable  and  modern.  He  is  president  of  the 
pike  company  just  mentioned  and  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  keeping  up  the  justly  gained 
reputation  of  the  road  as  being  one  of  the  very 
best  in  the  county.  In  addition  to  this,  he  holds 
a similar  position  with  the  Libert}’  and  Frederick 
pike  and  several  others.  He  has  been  a director 
in  the  Frederick  County  National  Bank,  and,  in 
short,  has  been  connected  with  a number  of  lead- 
ing enterprises  and  institutions  that  have  been 
influential  in  the  upbuilding  and  prosperity  of 
the  county,  and  this  neighborhood  in  particular. 

E.  A.  Shriner  was  born  on  the  homestead  which 
he  now  owns,  about  two  and  a-half  miles  north 
of  Frederick,  near  Ceresville,  on  the  Frederick 
& Woodsboro  pike.  The  date  of  the  event 
is  January  24,  1S30.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Cor- 
nelius and  Rebecca  (Scholl)  Shriner,  the  mother 
a daughter  of  Christian  Scholl,  a prominent 
farmer  of  this  county.  The  Shriners  were  old 
and  well-to-do  citizens  of  York  County,  Pa.,  for 
generations  before  they  came  to  Maryland.  Our 
subject’s  grandfather,  Michael  Shriner,  was  born 
near  Unionville,  in  this  county,  and  was  occupied 
in  farming  throughout  his  life.  Cornelius  Shriner, 
above  mentioned,  was  likewise  a native  of  Union- 
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v i He,  and  there  passed  his  early  life.  When 
grown  ro  maturity  he  removed  to  the  place  now 
owned  by  cur  subject  and  a few  years  later  rented 
the  Ceresville  mills  near  by.  Later  he  purchased 
the  mills,  which  he  continued  to  operate  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  not  only  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  mills,  but  owned  the  Carroll  and 
Lingamore  mills  as  well.  Starting  out  in  his 
career,  as  he  did,  a poor  youth,  the  success 
which  lie  achieved  was  something  quite  remark- 
able, and  it  was  all  owiug  to  his  great  energy 
and  well-applied  industry.  He  was  connected 
with  a large  commission  house  in  Baltimore  and 
also  operated  extensive  warehouses  in  Frederick 
City.  For  many  years  he  was  an  official  in  the 
Frederick  County  National  Bank.  He  was  an 
old-line  Whig,  but  never  meddled  with  politics. 
Religiously  he  was  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Frederick.  He  died  in 
1854,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  remains  were  placed  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery.  His  wife  died  when  our  sub- 
ject was  quite  young  and  he  afterwards  married 
Miss  Phoebe  Barry,  daughter  of  George  Barry. 
They  became  the  parents  of  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  died  when  young,  and  the  other  is  George 
W B.,  a retired  grocer  of  Frederick.  The  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Shriner,  the  child  of  his  first 
union,  died  when  in  young  womanhood. 

Edward  A.  Shriner  completed  his  education  at 
Mercerburg  College,  and  then  went  into  part- 
nership with  his  father  in  the  milling  business. 
For  years  the  firm  of  E.  A.  Shriner  & Co.  has 
been  known  throughout  this  portion  of  the  state 
as  the  owners  of  some  of  the  best-equipped  mills 
hereabouts.  The  Ceresville  mill  was  built  in 
1812  of  stone,  and  is  exceedingly  well  preserved. 
It  is  five  stories  and  basement  in  height,  and  has 
been  entirely  remodeled,  roller  process  having 
been  put  in,  and  all  kinds  of  modern  machinery 
used  in  first-class  mills.  Power  is  furnished  by 
water  from  Israel's  Creek,  one  of  the  finest  small 
streams  in  the  state,  and  there  is  also  a gasoline 
engine  for  additional  power.  The  main  building 
is  40x60  feet  in  dimensions,  with  large  sheds  and 
wagon  house  adjoining.  Several  teams  are  kept 
in  constant  use  at  the  mill.  The  finest  grades  ot 
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flour  and  feed  are  turned  out  and  its  patronage 
is  always  steady  and  assured,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  appliances.  Mr.  Shriner  owns 
a good  farm  on  which  his  home  is  located. 

In  1S5S  the  marriage  of  our  subject  and  Mar- 
garet A.  Derr  was  solemnized.  Her  father,  John 
Derr,  was  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion. (For  family  history  see  sketch  of  his  son, 
Eugene  L.  Derr,  elsewhere  printed  in  this  work.) 
The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shriner  is  Ed- 
ward Derr,  who  has  been  associated  with  his  fa- 
ther in  the  milling  business  ever  since  he  was  a 
youth,  and  who  is  now  the  manager  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  married  Annie  Getzaudanner,  and 
they  have  one  son. 

Mr.  Shriner  has  never  had  time  to  give  to  pol- 
itical matters,  and  has  been  independent  of  party 
restrictions.  He  has,  however,  always  been  in- 
terested whenever  affairs  relating  to  education 
were  brought  forward  and  has  done  his  share  in 
the  maintenance  of  good  schools  and  teachers. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  has  held  various  offices  in  it  from  time  to 
time.  His  son.  with  his  wife  and  child,  resides 
with  him  in  his  comfortable  home,  already  men- 
tioned. They  are  all  highly  respected  and  are 
deserving  of  a place  among  the  representative 
people  of  this  district. 


I ELI  AM  H.  BEST  has  resided  upon  and 
operated  a farm  in  Frederick  County, 
about  a mile  south  of  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  for  over  thirty  years,  and  is  considered  an 
enterprising  agriculturist.  He  started  out  upon 
his  business  career  a poor  youth,  but  possessed 
a good  general  education,  a vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  willing  hands  and  a brave  heart.  By 
the  steady  and  undaunted  exercise  of  the  talents 
which  nature  has  conferred  upon  him,  he  has 
made  for  himself  an  honorable  name  among  the 
influential  citizens  of  the  community  where  his 
home  has  been  made  during  his  mature  years. 

William  II.  Best  was  born  on  the  old  home- 


stead of  the  family  about  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Frederick,  near  Lewistown,  in  rS37-  A sketch 
of  his  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  is 
given  in  that  of  John  T.  Best,  his  brother,  which 
is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  After  leav- 
ing the  public  schools  W.  H.  Best  was  a student 
for  several  years  in  the  old  Frederick  College, 
from  whose  halls  so  many  of  the  great  men  in  all 
the  ranks  of  life  in  this  part  of  the  state  have 
gone  forth  to  fight  the  battles  before  them.  Mr. 
Best. graduated  from  this  honored  institution  of 
learning,  which  has  recently  completed  its  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  man- 
aged the  farm  owned  by  Captain  Staley,  near 
Rocky  Springs.  I11  1867  he  came  to  the  present 
farm,  where  he  raises  a general  line  of  staple 
crops  and  cattle  and  horses,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a number  of  men.  He  has  always 
observed  the  utmost  fairness  and  uprightness  in 
his  treatment  of  one  and  all  and  he  bears  a most 
enviable  reputation  for  exactitude  of  word  and 
contract,  as  whatever  he  undertakes  to  perform 
can  be  safely  depended  upon  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  slightest  detail.  He  was  formerly  a Demo- 
crat, but  is  not  a party  machine,  as  he  forms  his 
own  opinions  in  regard  to  matters  of  public 
policy  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  him  as  a 
citizen,  and  therefore,  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  associated  with  the  Prohibition  party,  who 
represent  the  principles  in  which  he  believes. 
During  the  war  he  was  a sufferer  in  the  loss  of 
property,  personal  effects,  etc.,  and  never  re- 
ceived a cent  of  compensation. 

In  1862  Mr.  Best  married  Elizabeth  Haller, 
daughter  of  Michael  H.  Haller,  who  at  one  time 
was  sheriff  of  Frederick  County.  George  Z., 
eldest  child  of  our  subject  and  wife,  is  in  the  pas- 
senger service  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Compaq-.  Lydia  is  the  wife  of  Henry 
J.  D.  Higgins,  who  is  connected  with  the  whole- 
sale house  of  Col.  I).  C.  Winebrener,  of  Fred- 
erick. David  II.  died  when  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  Edith  M.  is  the  wife  of  Daniel  T.  Ordman, 
of  the  firm  of  Price  & Ordman,  hardware  mer- 
chants of  Frederick.  Lulu  Grace  and  Mary  are 
at  home  with  their  parents.  With  the  exception 
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of  Mrs.  Ordraan,  the  whole  family,  parents  and 
children,  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
she  being  identified  with  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation since  her  marriage. 


OIIN  W.  COOK,  deceased,  was  for  his 
whole  life  one  of  the  representative  farmers 
of  Buckeystown  District,  Frederick  County. 
Beginning  his  career  a poor  boy  he  left  at  his 
death  a large  and  valuable  estate,  which,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  faithful  wife,  who  survives  him, 
he  had  amassed.  He  was  a good  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  upright  and  honorable,  true 
and  just,  kind  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and 
delighting  in  helping  his  fellow-men.  The  beau- 
tiful homestead  which  is  now  the  property  of  his 
widow  is  known  as  Carlton  Farm  and  is  situated 
on  the  Point  of  Rocks  road,  about  five  miles  from 
Frederick  and  two  miles  from  Buckeystown. 

The  birth  of  J.  W.  Cook  took  place  on  his  fa- 
ther's homestead  in  this  district  in  1827,  and  as 
he  died  in  January,  1897,  he  almost  reached  the 
threescore  and  ten  years  that  the  psalmist  de- 
scribes as  the  lifetime  of  most  men.  He  had  the 
usual  uneventful  routine  of  a farmer’s  boy,  learn- 
ing to  do  such  little  things  about  the  farm  as  he 
could,  and  attending  the  district  school.  He  re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  he  was  considera- 
bly past  his  majority.  They  were  John  and 
Christiana  (Myers)  Cook,  both  natives  of  this 
part  of  Frederick  County,  and  from  old  and  re- 
spected families  here.  The  two  brothers  of  our 
subject,  George  and  Benjamin,  are  residents  of 
Jefferson,  FVederick  County,  and  the  two  sisters 
are  Henrietta,  who  married  William  Lamb;  and 
Annie,  Mrs.  Luther  Renn. 

J.  W.  Cook  started  out  to  make  his  own  liveli- 
hood and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  agricult- 
ural duties.  He  lived  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury on  the  fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  acres  now  operated  by  his  widow.  On  the 
place  are  to  be  seen  a substantial  residence,  fine 
barns,  good  fences  and  grand  old  trees,  and  it 


was  always  the  especial  pride  of  our  subject  to 
keep  everything  about  the  place  in  a neat  and 
thrifty  manner.  He  was  a faithful  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  was  very  generous  in 
the  support  of  the  same.  He  gave  the  land  on 
which  stands  the  church  on  one  corner  of  his 
farm,  contributed  also  largely  towards  the  build- 
ing, and  was  an  official  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  community  in  which  he  was  for  so 
long  a valuable  citizen,  neighbor  and  friend,  felt, 
when  he  wras  called  to  another  world,  that  they 
had  indeed  met  with  a loss  that  could  not  be 
filled.  His  memory  is  held  in  tenderness  in  the 
hearts  of  a multitude  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  mortal  remains  were  placed  to  rest  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery  in  Frederick. 

September  3,  1859,  Mr.  Cook  married  Char- 
lotte Thomas,  who,  with  one  sister,  alone  sur- 
vives from  a large  and  happy  family  circle.  She 
is  a daughter  of  George  Thomas,  and  her  eight 
brothers  as  well  as  two  sisters  have  been  sum- 
moned to  the  silent  land.  The  remaining  one  is 
Margaret,  wife  of  George  W.  Myers,  a farmer. 
The  father  of  Mrs.  Cook  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation and  was  very  much  loved  and  respected 
by  all.  He  was  very  actively  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Mrs.  Cook  has 
always  resided  in  this  district,  and  was  a pupil 
in  the  local  schools  in  her  girlhood.  As  she  and 
her  husband  had  no  children,  two  nephews  of  hers 
came  to  live  with  them  a few  years  ago,  and  have 
undertaken  the  management  of  the  farm.  One 
of  the  young  men  has  been  a member  of  the 
household  for  eight  years. 

— — — y— i 1)3+*®  - — 

ETER  W.  SHAFER,  who  for  three  terms 
was  burgess  of  Middletown,  Frederick  Coun- 
ty, in  which  city  he  is  now  living  retired 
from  active  business  life,  was  long  numbered 
among  the  leading  educators  of  this  county, 
though  his  efforts  were  not  confined  to  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  country.  During  the  yeais 
1878  and  1S79  he  was  the  county  tax  collector  of 
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Frederick  County,  giving  general  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned,  and  for  several  years  lie  served  in 
the  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  county. 
He  has  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  local  industries  and  enterprises,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  agitators  of  the  Middle- 
town  & Frederick  Railway,  now  in  successful 
operation.  He  is  a director  in  the  company, 
which  handles  more  grain,  produce  and  freight 
for  a road  of  the  kind  than  any  other,  perhaps,  in 
the  country. 

Our  subject  is  the  youngest  child  of  John 
Shafer,  who  was  a native  of  this  valley,  and  was 
a farmer  by  occupation.  His  valuable  homestead 
was  situated  about  two  and  a-half  miles  from 
Middletown.  He  was  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
years,  and  was  a Whig  in  his  political  proclivities. 
He  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  to  which  his  father  before  him  had  be- 
longed. The  latter,  John,  Sr.,  was  a native  of 
Germany,  and  owned  a large  tract  of  land  in  this 
district.  John  Shafer,  Jr.,  died  when  but  fifty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Reformed 
Church  Cemetery.  His  wife  was  of  German  ex- 
traction and  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth 
Leiubacli.  She  was  born  in  the  beautiful  Mid- 
dletown Valley,  and  was  reared  upon  her  father’s 
large  and  valuable  farm.  She  lived  to  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty,  dying  in  1876,  and  was  placed  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  quiet  churchyard. 
Their  family  comprised  the  following  children 
beside  our  subject:  John  Randolph,  who  died  in 
1885,  and  had  long  been  a wealthy  farmer  of  this 
valley;  C.  Routzahn,  also  a farmer,  and  who  left 
six  children  at  his  death;  Robert,  who  was  in 
partnership  with  his  eldest  brother,  John  R., 
and  was  the  first  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  new 
cemetery  (of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  purchase),  as  he  died  in  May,  1S63; 
Thomas,  whose  fine  farm  adjoined  the  one  where 
our  subject  was  born,  and  whose  death  occurred 
about  two  years  ago;  George,  who  died  in  1884 
in  Petersville,  but  had  previously  been  a farmer 
of  this  vicinity  for  some  years:  Margaret,  who 
married  Ezra  Routzahn  and  died  in  1886,  leaving 
two  children,  Frances  V.,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Cob- 
lentz,  and  Charlotte  C.,  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Coblentz; 


Lydia  E.,  who  married  Samuel  DeLauder,  and 
died  in  1895,  leaving  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, all  residents  of  this  valley;  Sarah,  widow  of 
A.  C.  Bowlus,  and  mother  of  three  sons,  Dr.  Em- 
ory L.,  DeLauder  Wilbur  and  Edward  L.;  and 
one  daughter,  Sophia  Melinda  C.,  who  is  unmar- 
ried. The  brothers  of  our  subject  were  all  Re- 
publicans, and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Peter  W.  Shafer  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
sons..  He  was  born  June  8,  1834,  and  when  he 
was  a lad  of  nine  years  he  commenced  attending 
the  parochial  school  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
this  town,  preparatory  to  entering  Marshall  Col- 
lege. From  that  noted  institution  of  learning  he 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  1853, 
after  which  he  took  up  teaching  as  a profession. 
For  some  years  he  was  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Fredericksburg  (Va. ) Academy,  and  was  then 
offered  a position  as  principal  of  the  parochial 
school  in  Middletown,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  a pupil,  and  during  the  seven  years  which 
followed  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
it  was  greatly  prospered.  Then  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  for  a few 
years,  returning  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  his 
old  place  in  the  Middletown  school.  An  interval 
succeeded  while  he  taught  schools  in  this  and 
Washington  Counties,  and  then,  for  the  third 
time,  he  came  back  to  the  local  school,  with  which 
he  was  connected  altogether  some  ten  years.  He 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  favorite  field  of 
labor,  being  devoted  to  the  work  and  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  young,  ambitious  minds  with 
which  he  was  thus  brought  into  touch.  He  owns 
a comfortable  home  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
has  lived  within  its  walls  for  the  past  thirty 
years. 

In  1864  Mr.  Shafer  married  Anna  L-,  daughter 
of  the  late  Peter  Young,  who  was  a life-long  resi- 
dent of  this  locality.  To  our  subject  and  wife 
five  children  have  been  born.  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, who  graduated  from  the  state  normal  school 
in  18S2,  bore  off  the  highest  honors  of  her  class, 
and,  after  teaching  for  about  a year  in  the  schools 
of  this  county,  was  urgently  called  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  faculty  of  the  Woman’s  College  at 
Allentown,  Pa.,  where  she  is  up  to  the  present 
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time.  Evalinda  received  the  highest  honors  in  a 
large  class  that  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1889  from 
the  Maryland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  long  connected  with  the  art  de- 
partment of  a college  which  was  situated  in 
Princeton,  Ind.,  but  was  subsequently  removed 
to  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  later  to  Madison,  Ky. 
She  followed  the  institution  in  its  various  remov- 
als, and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  valued 
teachers  of  the  college.  She  is  now  the  wife  of 
Prof.  R.  H.  Bansen,  who  was  also  a member  of 
the  same  faculty,  and  who  afterwards  held  a po- 
sition in  Trinity  School,  one  of  the  finest  in  New 
York  City,  and  some  time  later  he  and  his  family 
became  residents  of  Kent  County,  Del.  He  has  a 
bright  little  son,  Donald  Clifton,  about  five  years 
of  age.  Mary  Eleanor,  after  graduating  from  the 
Middletown  high  school,  entered  the  Allentown 
Female  College,  now  called  the  Allentown  Col- 
lege. She  completed  the  course,  and  graduated 
with  distinction  in  the  fall  of  18S7,  the  gold  med- 
al being  bestowed  upon  her  for  elocution.  For  two 
years  she  was  a teacher  in  the  elementary  depart- 
ment of  the  same  school ; then  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  classes  in  Latin,  elocution  and  phy- 
sical culture,  serving  in  that  capacity  six  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1897  s^e  graduated  from  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Expression,  and  has  since  taught  el- 
ocution and  physical  culture  in  Perkiomen  Semin- 
ary, in  Pennsburg,  Pa.  During  the  time  of  her  at- 
tendance at  the  Boston  School  of  Expression,  she 
was  also  engaged  in  taking  a course  in  literature  in 
Radcliffe  College.  Harriet  Geisinger  is  specially 
gifted  as  a musician,  and  for  years  has  been  the 
organist  of  the  Reformed  Church  here.  She 
graduated  from  our  high  school  and  has  taken 
lessons  in  music  from  some  of  the  ablest  instruct- 
ors to  be  found  both  in  Frederick  and  Allentown, 
Pa.  John  P.,  also  a graduate  of  the  high  school 
here,  shared  the  honors  of  the  class  of  1894  with 
Edward  L.  Bowlus,  subsequently  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  C.  W.  Ross,  of  Frederick  City,  and 
since  1895  has  occupied  a responsible  position 
with  the  law  firm  of  Harrison  & Byrd,  of  Wall 
street,  New  York  City. 

In  politics  Mr.  Shafer  has  always  given  his 
vote  and  influence  to  the  Republican  party,  and 


was  a strong  Union  man  during  the  war.  He  is 
a member  of  high  standing  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  this  place,  and  is  usually  sent  as  their 
representative  to  conventions  and  senate  meetings 
of  the  denomination.  Fraternally  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Waverly  Lodge  No.  113,  Knights  of 
Honor;  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  He  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  in  membership  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows’. lodge  here. 


OHN  DAVIS  BYERLY,  the  leading  photog- 
rapher of  Frederick,  has  resided  here  nearly 
his  whole  lifetime,  and  from  his  boyhood  has 
followed  his  present  line  of  business.  He  enjoys 
a justly  deserved  reputation  of  superior  excellence 
in  his  chosen  field  of  enterprise,  and  has  a very 
large  and  remunerative  patronage  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  well  as  from  the  city.  He 
owns  a valuable  piece  of  property  in  his  fine 
three-story  brick  business  block  on  North  Market 
street,  renting  the  first  floor  for  stores,  the  second 
for  offices  and  the  third  being  reserved  for  his 
well-equipped  photograph  gallery. 

Though  a native  of  Newville,  Pa.,  born  there 
in  1839,  Air.  Byerly  has  lived  in  Frederick  since 
1842.  His  father,  Jacob  Byerly,  was  in  the  same 
kind  of  business,  at  least  the  art  of  making  da- 
guerreotypes, the  forerunner  of  modern  photog- 
raphy. He  retired  from  business  in  1S6S,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  this  city  until  liis  death,  in 
1881.  His  father,  Henry,  who  died  when  a 
young  man,  was  a resident  of  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty, Md.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Cathe- 
rine Bear,  daughter  of  David  Bear,  of  Cumber- 
land County,  a farmer  and  natural  mechanic. 
The  two  daughters  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  Byerly 
died  in  childhood.  In  1S49,  his  first  wife  having 
died,  Jacob  Byerly  married  Catherine  E.  Hauer, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Grace,  who  died 
in  1S88,  and  Harriet  Q.,  unmarried  and  a resi- 
dent of  Frederick. 

J.  D.  Byerly  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
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and  academy  of  Frederick,  and  in  the  academy  at 
Urbana.  From  i860  to  1866  he  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  business  here,  and  then  went 
south,  remaining  there  two  years  or  more.  In 
186S  lie  returned  and  purchased  the  property 
where  his  gallery  is  now  situated  from  his  father, 
and  has  since  carried  on  the  business  that  he  es- 
tablished at  that  time.  Pie  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  new  ideas,  nowhere  more  rapidly  ad- 
vanced than  in  his  line  of  business,  and  is  an  ex- 
pert in  the  modern  science  of  photography.  He 
owns  a very  pleasant  and  desirable  home  on  West 
Patrick  street,  and  is  well  off  in  this  world’s 
goods.  He  has  always  rendered  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  is  a member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Red  Men.  With  his  wife  and 
family  he  holds  membership  with  the  Reformed 
Church. 

In  1869  Mr.  Byerly  married  Miss  Mary, 
daughter  of  George  Marked,  a retired  merchant 
of  Frederick.  Four  children  came  to  bless  their 
union,  but  two  were  called  to  the  better  land. 
John  D.,  a very  promising  young  man  of  nineteen, 
died  in  iSgr.  Charles  is  a graduate  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city,  and  is  a young  man  of  en- 
ergy and  ability,  at  present  being  his  father’s  able 
assistant  in  the  photograph  gallery.  Mary  Cath- 
erine, the  only  daughter,  is  at  home. 


EH  ARLES  HAHN,  now  numbered  among 
the  representative  citizens  of  Frederick  City, 
is  a striking  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a young  man  who  starts  out  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  provided  that  he  pos- 
sesses ability  and  a brave  and  true  heart.  The 
gentleman  of  whom  this  brief  tribute  is  penned  is 
entitled  to  great  credit,  for  he  rose  to  a position 
where  he  is  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him,  through  the  exercise  of  industry  con- 
tinued during  many  years,  earnest  purpose  to 
succeed,  and  good  business  methods.  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  become  overreaching  in  the 
slightest  degree,  as  defeat  in  his  chosen  career 


was  far  preferable  to  him  to  victory  won  in  any 
unfair  manner,  and  probably  one  of  his  secrets  of 
success  has  been  his  devotion  to  high  and  upright 
principles  of  action. 

The  father  of  Charles  Hahn  was  a native  of 
Germany,  and  became  a resident  of  Frederick 
City  in  1855.  He  bore  the  Christian  name  of 
Adolph,  and  was  a life-long  member  of  the  Luth- 
ern  Church.  He  followed  the  tanner’s  trade  from 
the  time  that  he  arrived  in  America,  and  for 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  Kunkle  & Kun- 
kle,  of  this  place.  He  married  Caroline  Jacobs, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children.  Henry  A.,  who 
learned  the  same  business  as  his  father  followed, 
was  employed  by  the  same  firm;  William  is  in 
the  manufacturing  department  of  our  subject’s 
establishment;  Annie  C.  is  unmarried:  and  Clara 
is  the  wife  of  Harry  Blaekstone. 

Charles  Hahn  was  born  in  Frederick  in  1S55 
and  was  a mere  child  of  eight  years  when  he  took 
up  the  burden  of  life,  assisting  in  earning  his  own 
way  by  helping  his  father  in  the  tannery.  He 
continued  in  the  business  until  1S70,  when  he 
began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  tinner’s  trade, 
serving  for  six  years.  In  1879  he  commenced  in 
a small  way  to  do  business  on  his  own  account 
where  his  present  store  and  factory  are  now  lo- 
cated. He  carried  a limited  selection  of  tinware 
and  hardware  at  first,  but  gradually  increased 
his  stock  until  he  gained  the  best  custom  of  the 
city  people.  He  now  owns  a well-built  brick 
store  of  two  floors,  and  in  the  rear  is  the  large 
factory  where  various  kinds  of  tinware,  etc.,  are 
manufactured.  Employment  is  given  to  several 
men  and  boys,  and  affairs  are  in  a most  flourish- 
ing condition.  He  carries  a well-selected  stock 
of  light  and  heavy  hardware,  stoves,  etc.,  and 
long  since  reached  a secure  competence.  There 
is  no  finer  store  and  fittings  in  his  line  in  the  city 
and  he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  success  he 
has  won. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hahn  married  Ida  Sawyer, 
daughter  of  Hudson  and  Harriet  Sawyer,  of  this 
city.  Three  sons  and  a daughter  have  come  to 
bless  the  happy  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahn, 
and  the  children  are  all  now  attending  school. 
In  politics  our  subject  affiliates  with  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party.  He  is  a Mason  of  high  standing, 
belonging  to  Columbia  Lodge  No.  58,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  to  Enoch  Chapter  No.  23,  R.  A.  M , and 
to  Jacques  de  Molay  Commandery  No.  4,  K.  T. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum 
From  1885  to  1892  he  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  Frederick  water  works  and  made  a most 
acceptable  official.  He  is  president  of  the  Fred- 
erick City  Packing  Company,  an  important  con 
cern  here,  which  transacts  a very  large  business 
in  the  course  of  a year.  Socially  Mr.  Kahn  is 
very  genial  and  well  liked  by  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him. 


FORGE  C.  RHODERICK,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Valley  Register , published  in 
Middletown,  Frederick  County,  is  one  of 
the  old  residents  and  honored  citizens  of  this 
locality,  having  been  closely  identified  with  its 
welfare  since  his  earliest  recollections.  The 
long-established  paper  which  he  edits  is  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  this  valley,  having  been 
known  under  its  present  name  for  over  forty 
years,  and  having  been  previously  published 
under  different  titles  for  a long  period. 

The  paternal  grandparents  of  the  above-named 
gentleman  were  Benjamin  and  Susanna  Rhoder- 
ick,  the  former  a native  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
the  latter  of  Middletown  Valley.  They  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  were  a devout 
and  God-fearing  couple,  and  reared  their  children 
to  be  good  and  useful  citizens.  Their  son, 
Malilon,  married  Miss  Mary  Flook,  who,  though 
she  has  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health 
to-day.  At  present  she  is  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  her  daughters,  Marietta  and  Rebecca,  and 
her  youngest  son,  M.  Dorsey  Rhoderick,  who 
are  tenderly  caring  for  her  in  her  declining  years. 
Malilon  Rhoderick  was  born  and  reared  in  this 
fertile  valley.  Late  in  life  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  county  seat,  where  he  continued 
to  dwell  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  at  the 


allotted  age  of  man,  “threescore  and  ten,’’  and 
lies  sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  peaceful  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery,  his  grave  being  on  the  lot 
adjoining  that  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  is 
famed  as  the  author  of  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner.”  Malilon  Rhoderick  was  a very  popu- 
lar citizen — conscientious,  just  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings.  I11  early  manhood  he  voted  with 
the  Whig  partjv  and  at  the  organization  of  its 
successor,  the  Republican  party,  he  enlisted 
under  its  banner.  He  was  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  north  during  the  war,  and  was  ever  a 
friend  to  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  From 
1855  to  1857  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Frederick 
County,  and  later  he  acted  in  the  offices  of  con- 
stable and  deputy  sheriff,  acquitting  himself  in 
these  several  important  positions  with  credit  to 
himself  and  constituents. 

George  C.  Rhoderick,  born  in  Middletown  in 
1835,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Malilon  Rhoderick. 
His  brother,  Henry  F.,  is  a resident  of  Spring- 
field,  Ohio;  Morris  H.  is  a farmer  of  this  county; 
M.  D.  is  a bookkeeper  for  P.  L.  Hargett  & Co., 
of  Frederick;  and  the  two  sisters,  Marietta  and 
Rebecca,  live  in  Frederick  City. 

The  education  of  G.  C.  Rhoderick  was  merely 
that  of  the  local  schools,  supplemented  with  the 
lessons  of  practical  experience  and  the  knowl- 
edge gained  from  contact  with  the  world.  He 
has  been  a great  reader,  and  is  a man  who  forms 
his  opinions  only  after  carefully  weighing  evi- 
dence. His  journalistic  career  commenced  when 
he  was  a small  lad,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  a newspaper  office.  His  father  and 
H.  L.  Brady  were  the  owners  of  the  Catoetin 
Whig  in  1844,  when  our  subject  obtained  his 
initial  experience  in  the  minor  duties  pertaining 
to  the  publication  of  a paper,  and  he  gradually 
worked  upward,  filling  every  position  in  the 
office,  and  thoroughly  mastering  the  details  of 
the  business.  In  1850  the  senior  Rhoderick 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  for  a few  years  the 
other  partner  ran  the  business  alone. 

In  March,  1855,  the  Whig  was  purchased  by 
Elder  George  Bear,  who  placed  George  C. 
Rhoderick  in  charge  as  manager.  In  May, 
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1856,  the  latter,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Edward 
Bowlus,  bought  the  paper  and  changed  the 
name  to  the  Valley  Register.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  Mr.  Rhoderiek  became  the  sole  owner  of 
the  plant,  which  he  has  since  conducted  alone. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  enlarged  the  paper  and 
improved  it  very  materially,  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  progress.  The  circulation  has 
gradually  increased  from  about  three  hundred  to 
over  eighteen  hundred,  and  many  are  the  homes 
in  this  valley  where  its  coming  is  eagerly  looked 
for. 

October  7,  1858,  Mr.  Rhoderiek  married  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Koogle,  daughter  of  the  late  Adam 
Koogle,  who  owned  a farm  near  Middletown, 
and  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the  place  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  wagons.  To  the 
union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhoderiek  eight  sons  and 
two  daughters  were  born.  Five  sons  and  one 
daughter  survive.  George  C.,  Jr.,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  Valley  Register , 
as  is  also  his  younger  brother,  Charles  K. 
Bernard  J.  is  operating  a ranch  in  Texas,  and 
Roy  L.  and  Frank  are  still  at  home.  Maggie  E., 
the  only  daughter,  is  also  living  with  her  parents. 
The  family  are  Lutherans  in  religious  faith,  and 
very  active  workers  in  the  denomination.  Mr. 
Rhoderiek  has  been  secretary  and  librarian  of 
the  Sunday-school  for  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
and  takes  great  interest  in  the  training  of  the 
children  and  young  people.  Socially  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  order  and  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 


(SAMUEL  BOWEN,  bailiff,  of  Frostburg,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
Vi/  in  Allegany  County.  After  coming  to  this 
place  he  engaged  in  mining  until  the  strike  of 
18S6,  when  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  exec- 
utive board  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  as- 
sisted in  bringing  the  strike  to  an  end.  On 
the  conclusion  of  that  work  he  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  track  laying  for  the  Borden 


Company,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until 
1891,  and  afterward  was  employed  by  the  same 
company  in  sinking  shafts  on  Savage  Mountain 
for  testing  the  quality  of  different  veins  of  coal. 
His  next  employment  was  the  mining  of  coal. 
May  1,  1893,  he  was  appointed  bailiff  of  Frost- 
burg, receiving  the  support  of  five  out  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  council.  The  following 
year  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  position  by 
the  same  vote.  In  1895  the  law  regarding  this 
office  was  changed  and  it  was  made  an  elective 
position.  He  became  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  was  elected  by  a large  ma- 
jority. At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1897, 
he  was  re-elected,  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth 
term  in  the  office,  a fact  that  speaks  more  con- 
vincingly than  could  words  of  eulogy  as  to  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  his  duty  has  been 
performed. 

In  Allegany  County,  where  he  still  resides,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  April  20,  1S58. 
His  father,  William  Bowen,  was  born  in  Wales 
in  1816,  the  son  of  James  Bowen,  a native  of 
Wales  and  a miner  by  occupation.  In  1S40,  the 
year  in  which  Queen  Victoria  was  married, 
William  Bowen  was  married  in  England  to  Eliza 
Vaughn,  a native  of  Gloucestershire  and  a de- 
scendant of  the  original  Deans.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  established  an  inn  in  Gloucester  and 
was  thus  engaged  for  five  years  or  more,  coming 
from  there  in  1S46  to  America,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children.  He  settled  at  Mount  Savage, 
Allegany  County,  Md.,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  foreman  of  the  rolling  mills 
and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  machinery  for 
railroads.  After  one  year  he  removed  to  Frost- 
burg and  engaged  as  a miner  in  the  Frostburg 
coal  mines.  Later  he  was  made  assistant  fore- 
man of  the  Allegany  mines,  where  he  continued 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and  was  then 
given  charge  of  what  is  now  known  as  Union 
Mine  No.  r.  This  he  opened  and  developed. 
It  was  the  last  work  of  his  life  and  on  its  conclu- 
sion he  retired  from  active  labors.  His  remain- 
ing days  were  quietly  passed  at  Frostburg,  where 
he  died  April  10,  1896,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
His  wife  passed  away  in  October  of  the  same 
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year.  Both  were  active  workers  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  they  were  members 
for  thirty-five  years.  The  father,  who  had  a 
strong,  well-cultivated  voice,  led  the  singing  in 
the  church  for  many  years.  He  possessed  many 
worthy  qualities  of  heart  and  head,  was  retiring 
and  unaffected  in  disposition,  benevolent  to  the 
needy,  kind  to  the  suffering  and  distressed,  and 
genial  in  his  intercourse  with  all. 

The  parental  family  consisted  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, of  whom  ten  are  still  living.  Elizabeth  is 
the  wife  of  John  James,  of  Joplin,  Mo.;  Fannie 
married  Benson  Hartzell,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Loveland  Register , at  Loveland,  Ohio; 
Anna  married  Madison  Gunnet,  of  Frostburg; 
Thomas  is  a farmer  of  Osage  County,  Kan.; 
James  carries  on  a mercantile  business  at  Frost- 
burg; Samuel  is  next  in  order  of  birth;  Charlotte 
is  the  wife  of  John  Richardson  and  lives  in  Frost- 
burg; Clara,  whose  home  is  in  Oakland,  Md.,  is 
the  wife  of  Frank  Sheets,  a florist  and  gardener; 
John  B.  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company;  and  George  W.  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Bowen  Brothers,  at  Frostburg. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained 
mostly  through  his  unaided  efforts,  by  a system 
of  careful  reading  and  study  at  home.  In  1878 
he  went  to  Shawnee,  Ohio,  where  he  worked  in 
the  iron  ore  mines  for  a year.  Returning  to 
Allegany  County,  he  worked  in  the  employ  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  and  while 
there,  in  1881,  his  brother,  Benjamin,  who 
worked  beside  him,  was  killed  by  a heavy 
piece  of  coal  falling  upon  and  crushing  him.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  recovered  from  the  shock 
caused  by  his  brother’s  sudden  death.  In  1882 
he  went  to  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  where  he  spent 
some  months  visiting  a sister.  Shortly  after  his 
return  home  occurred  the  strike  of  1882,  which 
brought  all  mining  matters  to  a temporary  stand- 
still. He  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  se- 
cured a position  in  the  Vulcan  steel  works,  but 
on  account  of  chills  and  fevers  caused  by  the 
change  of  climate  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
position.  Returning  home  he  spent  a short  time 
there,  then  went  to  Corning,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  New  Central 
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Company  for  six  months,  and  then  went  back  to 
Maryland  and  resumed  mining  there.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1883,  he  took  charge  of  a dairy  farm  in  Jop- 
lin, Mo.,  which  position  he  held  for  a year.  On 
his  return  to  Maryland  he  married  and  settled  in 
Frostburg,  his  present  home. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Bowen  is  a Mason  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter.  In  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  he  is  past  councillor.  He 
belongs  to  Frostburg  City  Lodge  No.  88,  K.  of  P. , 
of  which  he  is  past  chancellor,  and  which  he  rep- 
resented in  the  grand  lodge  in  1887.  He  is  also 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Frostburg  fire  de- 
partment No.  1.  In  October,  1884,  he  married 
Emma  Bath,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Christiana 
(Hancock)  Bath.  She  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  in  1863,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years 
was  brought  to  America  by  her  parents,  the 
family  landing  in  the  United  States  on  the  day  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bowen  are  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  one 
daughter,  viz.:  Thomas  V.,  Charles  E.,  Harry 
B.,  James,  Clayton  W.  and  Emil)'  D. 

1(3+;-  |§  •.'<! « — t — 

EARROLL  MERCER  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  December  5,  1857,  at  the  home 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  William  Thomas 
Carroll,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  He  was  appointed  in  the  United  States 
marine  corps  June  16,  18S0,  a second  lieutenant 
by  President  Hayes,  and  served  with  that  distin- 
guished military  body  for  ten  years,  making  one 
cruise  around  the  world  in  the  United  States  ship 
Richmond,  and  another  cruise  of  three  years  on 
the  European  station  in  the  Corvette  Quinne- 
baugh,  resigning  in  1890.  He  made  his  winter 
home  in  Washington  for  several  years,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1897  moved  to  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  where  he  has  established  his  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monocacy  River,  an  ideal  country 
seat,  which  he  calls  Mekylhour,  after  an  estate  in 
Scotland  which  has  been  in  the  Mercer  family 
since  133S. 
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Mr.  Mercer’s  reasons  for  settling  in  Maryland 
were  partly  sentimental.  His  great-grandfathers, 
John  Francis  Mercer  and  Samuel  Sprigg,  and  his 
great-uncle,  Thomas  Swann,  were  governors  of 
this  state;  his  father  and  grandfather  were  born 
at  Cedar  Park,  West  River,  one  of  the  most 
noted  colonial  estates  in  the  south,  and  where 
during  our  Rebellion  the  Federal  troops  shot 
about  five  hundred  English  fallow  deer  that 
roamed  about  the  park  and  took  them  to  Annap- 
olis to  feed  the  soldiers.  At  Cedar  Park  is  the 
grave  of  that  great  and  good  woman,  Margret 
Mercer. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  married  in  England  in  18S8 
to  the  beautiful  Miss  Tunis.  Two  children  bless 
their  marriage,  Violetta  Carroll,  born  in  Egypt, 
and  Lucy  Page,  born  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June,  1S9S,  Mr.  Mercer  was 
appointed  a captain  in  the  volunteer  army  by 
President  McKinley,  who  served  during  the 
Rebellion  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  S.  S.  Carroll,  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  Mercer. 


“RNEST  LAGARDE,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  of 
>)  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  accepted  the 
__  chair  of  English  literature  and  modern  lan- 
guages in  1S69,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
institution  continuously  since,  being  in  point  of 
years  of  service  the  oldest  instructor  in  the  col- 
lege. He  was  born  in  Louisiana  September  4, 
1836.  His  education  was  conducted  almost  en- 
tirely by  his  uncles,  Michael  Dracos  and  Alexan- 
der Dimitry,  the  latter  of  whom  subsequently  be- 
came United  States  minister  to  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  under  President  Buchanan.  After 
spending  several  years  at  College  Hill,  Miss., 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city'. 
New  Orleans.  However,  finding  legal  pursuits  not 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine,  which  he  also  later  abandoned  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  journalism.  Before  the  war  he  was 
connected  with  several  prominent  newspapers  of 
the  south,  and  also  founded  and  carried  on  The 


Sentinel:  an  evening  paper,  which  he  published  in 
New  Orleans  during  the  exciting  presidential 
campaign  of  i860. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  became  a Con- 
federate soldier  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany D of  the  Crescent  Regiment.  Afterward  he 
was  appointed  clerk  in  the  ordnance  bureau  at 
the  Ccufedeiate  capital,  and  while  filling  this  po- 
sition edited  and  published  a monthly  called  The 
Age.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  college  professor,  and  his  subsequent 
work  has  been  along  educational  lines.  His 
work  with  The  Old  Mountain  has  been  of  the 
highest  value  and  its  influence  is  not  only  of  a 
temporary  nature,  but  it  will  be  permanent  in  its 
results, bearing  directly  upon  the  future. 

February  11,  1861,  the  professor  married  Miss 
Leonie,  daughter  of  Leon  and  Eliza  (Langlois) 
Laforgue,  of  New  Orleans.  They  established 
their  home  at  Inglewood,  a place  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college.  Here  they  have  tranquilly  passed  the 
middle  span  of  their  lives.  Here,  too,  they  reared 
their  three  sous  and  their  twro daughters,  namely: 
Ernest,  Jr.,  a merchant  in  the  City  of  Mexico; 
Louis  D.  and  John  B.,  representing  the  firm  of 
Ernest  Legarde  & Sons,  of  Neur  Orleans,  La.; 
Alice,  wife  of  Chevalier  G.  Ferrata,  director  of 
the  conservator}'  of  music  of  the  Baptist  Female 
Seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and  a nephew  of 
Cardinal  D.  Ferrata,  late  Repal  Nuieio  in  Paris, 
France;  and  Ella,  who  resides  with  her  parents. 

Meanwhile  Professor  Lagarde  has  continued 
his  literary  studies,  to  which  many  of  his  leisure 
hours  have  been  given.  He  published  his  French 
verb  book  and  a translation  of  Quinton’s  “ No- 
bleman of  ’89,”  a romance  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. He  has  prepared  a number  of  lectures, 
all  of  which  show7  thoroughness  of  study  and 
depth  of  thought.  One  of  these,  that  on  Shake- 
speare, he  brought  out  in  Boston  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Dr.  William  Byrne.  During  a session 
of  the  summer  school  in  New  London,  Conn.,  he 
delivered  two  lectures  on  Shakespeare;  has  since 
delivered  a lecture  on  Milton,  and  has  in  prep- 
aration a series  of  lectures  on  the  English  lan- 
guage. Retaining,  amid  other  duties,  his  boyish 
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fondness  for  journalism,  lie  assisted  his  sons  to 
publish  the  Mountain  Echo , which  they  carried 
on  for  a year  and  a-half,  discontinuing  it  in  June. 
1880. 


^JEORGE  TOBIAS  WHIP.  No  citizen  of 
Jefferson,  Frederick  County,  is  more  thor- 
oughly honored  and  respected  than  is  the 
gentleman  to  whom  this  is  a slight  tribute,  and 
of  whom  we  write.  When  he  started  out  in  life 
to  fight  the  battles  that  were  too  surely  in  view 
in  his  way,  as  he  was  an  orphan  and  had  his  own 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  he  possessed  unde- 
veloped qualities  of  strength  and  courage  which 
the  rapidly-fleeing  years  have  brought  into  use. 
A broad  and  liberal  charity  towards  all,  par- 
ticularly towards  those  who  are  striving  to  attain 
a position  in  a community,  is  the  result  of  his 
own  struggles  with  adverse  circumstances,  and 
mail}’  a young  man  is  indebted  to  him  for  timely 
aid  in  business  or  in  the  obtaining  of  an  educa- 
tion. He  delights  to  help  others,  and  thus  has 
learned  one  of  the  noblest  lessons  in  life  and  the 
truest  secret  of  happiness. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  George  and 
Mary  (Cost)  Whip,  the  former  a son  of  George 
Whip,  Sr.,  and  the  latter  a daughter  of  George 
Cost,  a well-to-do  farmer  of  Burkittsville,  Md. 
Both  families  were  prominently  identified  with 
the  upbuilding  and  development  of  this  county. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  and  spent  his 
whole  life  011  the  old  homestead  formerly  owned 
by  his  father  before  him,  in  the  locality  of  Carroll’s 
Manor.  This  property  is  in  Buckeystown  Dis- 
trict, near  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches. 
He  died  when  his  son  George  Tobias  was  but 
six  years  old. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Whip  family  originated 
in  Germany,  and  upon  coming  to  this  country 
first  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  later  removing  to 
this  section  of  Maryland.  They  were  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  the 
Costs  were  equally  prominent  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  Emanuel,  eldest  son  of  George  and 


Mary  Whip,  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  trading  with  Mexico,  being  an 
extensive  shipper  of  merchandise  until  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death,  which  occurred  April  23, 
1875,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Jacob,  another  son, 
was  a shoemaker  by  trade, and  joined  theConfeder- 
ate  army  during  the  late  war,  serving  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close.  He  was  with  General  Lee 
in  his  Maryland  campaign,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  the  Wilderness 
and  Harpers  Ferry,  and  was  finally  taken 
prisoner  in  Virginia  and  held  as  such  until  the 
termination  of  the  war.  He  was  several  times 
wounded  in  the  skirmishes  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  While  he  was  held  a captive  his 
brother,  George  Tobias,  of  whom  we  write,  sent 
him  clothes  and  money.  He  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Wcodville,  Miss.,  to  his  wife  and 
family,  and  died  there.  Julia  Ann,  the  only 
daughter,  married  Rev.  Jonathan  Tobey,  a lead- 
ing minister  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  who 
died  in  1886.  She  resides  in  Newark,  Ohio. 

George  Tobias  Whip  was  born  on  the  old  farm 
near  Carroll's  Manor,  March  8,  1818,  and,  as  his 
parents  both  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  he 
has  no  remembrance  of  them.  He  was  taken  to 
the  home  of  his  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Mullendore,  well-to-do  farmers  of  Burkitts- 
ville. They  were  somewhat  stern  in  discipline, 
but  they  really  loved  the  orphan  boy,  and  when 
they  catne  to  will  away  their  property  they  left  it 
to  him  and  his  sister  Julia  Ann.  The  farm  left 
to  him  he  carried  on  for  many  years,  or  until 
1S64,  when  he  purchased  another  homestead 
adjoining  the  town  of  Jefferson  on  the  west.  He 
improved  and  cultivated  this  place  until  1S69, 
when  he  retired  and  rented  the  farm  to  his  son 
Lewis,  and  built  himself  a beautiful  home  on  the 
public  road  at  the  west  end  of  Jefferson  village 
and  here  he  has  since  dwelt. 

Mr.  Whip  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and 
builders  of  the  PVederick  & Jefferson  Pike,  one 
of  the  finest  roads  in  the  county.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  he  has  been  the  honored  president 
of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  ,of  Middle- 
town,  and  was  one  of  its  incorporators.  This 
company  transacts  a large  business  and  has 
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been  a very  beneficial  enterprise  to  all  concerned. 
A few  years  ago  he  helped  to  organize  the  Fred- 
erick Elevator  Company,  but  that  enterprise 
did  not  prove  a success.  He  has  acquired  his 
fortune  through  the  legitimate  channels  of  busi- 
ness, mainly  by  his  agricultural  ventures.  He 
has  taken  a leading  part  in  church  work  and  not 
only  aided  materially  in  building  the  house  of 
worship  of  the  Lutherans  in  Burkittsville,  but 
helped  to  put  up  the  fine  church  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  Jefferson,  in  both  instances  serving  on 
the  building  committee. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Whip  was  solemnized 
(by  Rev.  M.  Wachter)  October  4,  1838,  his 
bride  being  Lydia,  daughter  of  George  Routzahn, 
who  owned  a number  of  valuable  farms  in  Middle- 
town  Valley.  Two  sons  and  three  daughters 
were  born  to  our  subject  and  wife.  David  Mullen- 
der,  the  eldest  lives  on  the  old  farm  where  the 
boyhood  days  of  his  father  were  passed,  and  this 
farm  now  comprises  over  two  hundred  acres  of 
well-improved  land.  He  married  Marietta  Gaver 
and  they  have  two  children.  Their  son,  Charles 
Edward,  is  a notable  musician.  He  was  a student 
of  Peabody  Conservator}'  of  Baltimore  and  an  art- 
ist on  various  kinds  of  stringed  instruments.  The 
daughter,  Carrie  E.,  a graduate  of  Lutherville 
Seminary  (now  Maryland  College),  is  the  wife 
of  O.  C.  Warehiine.  The  second  son  of  our  sub- 
ject is  Lewis  Oliver,  a successful  merchant  of 
Jefferson  and  now  serving  his  second  term  as  post- 
master of  the  town;  he  married  Sarah  E.  Culler. 
Mary  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Whip,  married  D.  B.  D.  Smeltzer,  a resident  of 
Iola,  Kan.  They  have  five  children:  Lola,  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  married  Angelo  Scott,  a 
leading  lawyer  and  public  official  of  Oklahoma; 
George  D.,  Nellie  G. , Lucy  M.  and  Charles  E. 
Martha  Ellen,  second  daughter  of  our  subject, 
died  in  infancy;  Sarah  Ellen,  the  third  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Friday,  a much- 
beloved  and  popular  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  was  murdered  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
supposedly  for  money  which  he  had  in  his 
possession,  and  the  assassin  was  never  brought 
to  justice.  Mrs.  Friday  lives  in  a nice  house 
near  her  father,  he  having  built  it  for  her  some 


years  ago.  The  son  of  Mrs.  Friday,  Frederic 
W. , is  studying  for  the  ministry  in  the  Gettys- 
burg Theological  Seminary,  and  her  daughter, 
Lora  B.,  is  a graduate  of  the  Maryland  College 
of  Lutherville. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Whip  died  in  1849  and 
he  subsequently  married  Mary  A.  B.  Maught, 
October  8,  1850,  the  marriage  ceremony  being 
performed  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Hauer.  Her  father 
was  John  Maught,  of  Middletown  Valley.  The 
children  of  this  union  were  six  in  number. 
Emma  Magdaline  is  the  wife  of  Douglas  H. 
Hargett,  clerk  of  the  court  in  Frederick,  and 
they  have  had  four  children,  viz. : Burns,  de- 
ceased; Walter,  Bessie  and  Earlston.  Ida  C., 
Annie  E.  and  John  E.  all  died  in  childhood. 
George  Tobias,  Jr.,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  leaving  a wife  (formerly  Letitia  Ethel 
Culler)  and  four  children,  who  live  in  a pretty 
house  built  for  them  by  our  generous  subject, 
near  his  own.  The  children  of  G.  T.  Whip,  Jr., 
deceased,  are  as  follows:  Paul  C.,  Ethel  L., 

G.  W.  Preston  and  Mary  M.  The  last-named 
died  in  infancy  and  G.  W.  Preston  makes  his 
home  with  his  grandfather.  Cora  May,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Whip,  presides  over 
her  father’s  pleasant  home,  and  makes  the  hap- 
piness of  her  parent’s  declining  years  the  study 
ofherlife.  Her  early  education  was  supplemented 
by  two  years’  attendance  at  Burkittsville  Semi- 
nary and  later  two  years  in  the  Seminary  at 
Lutherville,  Md.  (now  Maryland  College), 
where  she  graduated.  The  second  wife  of  Mr. 
Whip  died  January  16,  1893,  in  her  seventy-sec- 
ond year. 

In  his  early  years  Mr.  Whip  was  a Whig,  and 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years  has  been  a stanch 
Republican.  Though  he  owned  slaves,  as  had 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  he  stood 
by  the  Union  and  set  them  free,  voting  for 
Lincoln.  At  the  same  time  his  brother  Jacob 
was  serving  in  the  Confederate  army.  Later  the 
kind-hearted  man  of  whom  we  write  took  the 
three  children  of  the  Jacob  just  mentioned  and 
brought  them  up  to  be  useful  citizens.  In  1S59 
he  was  elected  county  commissioner,  entirely 
outside  of  any  effort  of  his  own,  and  he  acted  in 
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this  responsible  capacity  for  two  terms,  or  alto- 
gether four  years,  being  re  elected  in  1873.  For 
two  years  he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  chari- 
ties and  correction  in  the  Montavue  Hospital 
near  Frederick,  and  has  been  always  a generous 
giver  to  those  in  need  and  a liberal  contributor  to 
worthy  enterprises  in  his  neighborhood  and 
county. 


(3  A MU  EL  R.  BROWN  resides  upon  a well- 
improved  farm  in  New  Market  District, 
Frederick  County.  The  place  upon  which 
he  has  made  his  home  since  18S5  is  composed 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  in  addition  to 
which  he  is  the  owner  of  two  farms  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  each, making  the  aggregateof  hislanded 
possessions  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
His  attention  is  given  to  the  management  of  his 
estates,  through  the  intelligent  oversight  of  which 
he  is  in  receipt  of  a good  income. 

In  Annapolis,  Md.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  185S.  His 
father,  who  was  born  in  New  Market  District  in 
1807,  was  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Carroll  County,  and  from  there 
later  went  to  Annapolis.  In  his  younger  years 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  a teacher,  but  after- 
ward devoted  himself  to  the  mercantile  business 
and  was  also  one  of  the  contractors  on  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Railroad.  From  Maryland  he  went 
to  Delaware,-  where  he  was  also  engaged  in  con- 
tracting. In  1S58  he  became  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Annapolis  & Elk  Ridge  (now  the 
Annapolis  & Washington)  Railroad  and  five 
years  later  he  bought  a controlling  interest  in  the 
stock,  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  company  un- 
til he  sold  out  his  stock  in  1879.  In  1874  he 
came  to  New  Market  and  the  following  year  es- 
tablished his  family  here,  making  this  place  his 
home  until  his  death,  in  1877.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  in 
fraternal  relations  a Mason. 

The  marriage  of  Joshua  Brown,  father  of  our 
subject,  united  him  with  Harriet  Allen,  daugh- 


ter of  Adam  G.  Allen.  She  died  in  1S68,  at  the 
age  of  forty-six  years.  Of  her  six  children  only 
two  are  living.  Louis  died  in  1869,  and  Kate, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Bothwell,  passed  away  in  1878. 
Harrison  and  Allen  are  also  deceased.  Harriet  is 
the  wife  of  B.  B.  Miller,  of  Frederick. 

When  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a boy  of 
ten  years  he  became  a permanent  resident  of  New 
Market  District.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a 
pupil  in  private  schools  in  Annapolis  and  after- 
ward he  was  a student  in  the  Western  Maryland 
Agricultural  College.  On  the  completion  of  his 
education  he  assumed  the  management  of  the 
home  farm,  where  he  remained  until  1S79,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Then,  for  one 
year,  he  operated  the  flouring  mills  at  Morrison, 
and  afterward  was  employed  in  the  Baltimore 
office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Express  Com- 
pany for  three  years.  In  1883  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Jessie  W.  Shipley,  daughter 
of  N.  O.  Shipley,  of  New  Market.  Two  years 
after  his  marriage  he  and  his  wife  established 
their  home  on  the  farm  in  New  Market  District, 
where  they  have  since  resided.  They  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  Eliza  and  Louis. 


EDWARD  ZELLER.  A little  over  a score 
of  years  ago  this  gentleman,  now  numbered 
among  the  leading  business  men  of  P'reder- 
ick  City,  was  just  starting  out  in  a very  humble 
way  and  on  a most  limited  scale  in  the  line  which 
he  has  adhered  to  until  it  is  a grand  success. 
During  the  intervening  years  he  has  met  with  re- 
verses and  discouragements  which  might  well 
have  made  his  spirit  quail,  but  he  bravely  buckled 
on  the  armor  each  time  and,  nothing  daunted, 
anew  won  fresh  victories  over  defeat.  He  has 
built  up  a reputation  for  fair  dealing,  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  of  word  and  deed  and  is 
universally  esteemed. 

The  eldest  son  of  John  FYederick  Zeller,  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Hesse- Cassel,  Germany,  in 
1850.  The  father  was  of  the  same  locality,  but 
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in  1853  he  brought  his  family  to  America,  com- 
ing direct  to  this  city.  For  a few  years  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a foundry,  later  engaging  in  taking  con- 
tracts. He  prepared  the  grounds  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  Montevideo  Hospital  and  many 
other  buildings,  public  and  private.  He  followed 
this  line  up  to  the  time  that  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1881.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a 
stanch  friend  to  the  Union  cause,  and  after  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  was  one  of 
its  earnest  adherents.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  died  strong  in  the 
faith  in  1894,  when  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
His  father  was  a well-to-do  farmer  on  the  banks 
of  Weiser  River  in  Germany  and  never  left  his 
native  land.  The  wife  of  John  Frederick  Zeller 
was  a Miss  Saddler  in  her  girlhood;  she  was  born 
in  the  same  locality  as  was  her  husband  and  died 
in  1885.  George  H.,  their  second  son,  is  engaged 
in  the  steam-fitting  business  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  He  is  very  successful,  does  much  govern- 
ment work  on  contracts  and  gives  employment  to 
upwards  of  forty  men.  John  A.  is  in  his  service; 
and  Charles  C.  was  accidentally  drowned  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Emma  Virginia  is 
the  wife  of  A.  H.  Rogers,  an  employe  of  the 
Baltimore  postoffice.  Bertina,  a half  sister,  mar- 
ried F.  W.  Hoot,  of  Locust  Point. 

C.  E.  Zeller  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  the 
Civil  war  broke  out  and  though  he  was  entirely 
too  young  to  enlist  he  went  with  the  Union  army, 
carried  messages,  took  charge  of  horses  and 
wagons  at  the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antie- 
tam  and  Gettysburg,  as  well  as  in  many  other'en- 
gagements,  and  in  this  way  served  throughout 
the  war.  He  was  with  John  Brown  for  a short 
time  when  he  was  on  one  of  his  raiding  expedi- 
tions. Upon  his  return  home  young  Zeller  went 
into  the  contracting  business  with  his  father  and 
was  so  occupied  up  to  1875.  He  became  tired  of 
the  calling  and  concluded  that  he  would  venture 
into  some  other  field  of  enterprise,  and  although 
he  had  but  small  capital  he  rented  a store  op- 
posite his  present  house  of  business  on  the  corner 
of  Market  and  South  streets.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  purchased  the  ground  for  his  store,  it 
then  having  a small  dwelling  upon  it.  This  he 


remodeled  and  now  his  fine  large  store  is  37x157 
feet  in  dimensions,  with  an  ample  store  room  and 
large  cellar,  filled  10  the  utmost  with  goods. 

In  1883  Mr.  Zeller  met  with  a severe  loss,  which 
would  have  completely  disheartened  many  a man. 
A gasoline  explosion  in  the  back  of  his  store 
shattered  the  whole  building,  destroying  a large 
part  of  the  stock  and  causing  great  destruction 
and  loss.  A number  of  men  were  severely  burned 
and  injured  and  one  lad  was  killed.  Mr.  Zeller 
received  a severe  blow  on  the  forehead,  but  was 
not  seriously  injured.  He  commenced  to  rebuild 
at  once  and  soon  had  everything  again  in  sys- 
tematic order.  His  home  dwelling  adjoins  the 
store  and  is  a comfortable  and  well-kept  resi- 
dence. In  addition  to  the  store  and  his  own 
home,  both  of  which  he  owns,  Mr.  Zeller  has 
considerable  other  propertj'  in  the  city:  ten 

houses  and  lots  on  East  South  street,  011  the  hill 
and  further  down,  nearer  Market  street  four  more 
substantial  dwellings  which  he  rents,  besides 
other  real  estate.  He  uses  his  franchise  in  favor 
of  Democratic  nominees.  For  years  he  has  been 
an  official  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and 
stands  high  in  that  denomination. 

In  1S75  Mr.  Zeller  married  Mary  E.  Bear, 
daughter  of  Peter  Bear,  who  owned  and  carried  on 
the  brewery  in  Frederick  for  a long  period. 
Eight  children  have  been  born  to  our  subject  and 
wife,  those  living  are:  Charles  Edward,  who  is 
employed  in  his  father’s  store;  Mary  E.,  Calvin 
Wesley,  Naomi  Rebecca  and  Emma  Virginia. 
Dora  died  at  the  age  of  six  years;  Flora  was 
three  years  old  when  she  died;  and  John  F.  B. 
was  nearly  one  year  old  when  he  died. 

— — : ; — j *>>»  *•  •*  c — ; — 

AMES  A.  MITCHELL,  Pit.  D.  For  his  at- 
tainments in  geology  Dr.  Mitchell  has  be- 
come well  known  among  the  scientists  of  the 
country.  Geology  has  long  been  his  favorite 
study,  and  to  this  science  he  devotes  his  best  en- 
ergies. He  holds  the  position  of  professor  of 
geology  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kmmits- 
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burg,  anti  is  also  lecturer  on  natural  science  in 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  under  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity at  the  same  place. 

His  diploma  in  science  Dr.  Mitchell  received 
from  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  England,  Hux- 
ley, Tyndall  and  Ramsay  being  among  his  exam- 
iners. He  then  entered  the  observatory  of  Lord 
Rosse,  Birr  Castle,  Ireland,  where  he  pursued 
his  astronomical  and  meteorological  studies  under 
Dr.  Ralph  Copeland,  F.  R.  S.,  now  astronomer 
royal  for  Scotland.  During  his  four  years’  so- 
journ at  Birr  Castle  he  assisted  Lord  Rosse  in  the 
work  of  that  talented  scientist,  “On  the  Nebulae 
and  Determination  of  the  Moon’s  Heat.” 

On  completing  his  course  in  the  observatory  he 
entered  the  College  of  St.  Stanislaus,  Kings 
County,  Ireland,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
course  of  the  civil  engineering  graduating  classes 
for  the  Royal  University,  Ireland,  and  Sandhurst 
Royal  Military  College.  Afterward  he  accepted 
a position  as  instructor  at  Clongowes  Wood. 
Further  researches  in  chemistry  and  geology  he 
carried  on  at  Harvard,  and  paleontology  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  At  this  writing  he  is 
connected  with  the  state  geological  survey  and 
the  state  weather  service.  During  the  year  1S96 
he  received  a special  letter  from  President  Gilman, 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  relation  to  his  discoveries  in 
the  Jura  Trias  of  Maryland,  in  which  that  distin- 
guished educator  writes  as  follows: 

‘‘It  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  our  col- 
lection of  illustrations  of  Maryland  geology,  and 
the  description  of  it  is  a most  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  geological  science  of  this  region.” 
Dr.  Mitchell’s  paper'  has  been  embodied  in  the 
publications  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  1897,  in  company  with  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
director-general  of  the  geological  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Dr.  Mitchell  made  a geolog- 
ical excursion  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  ending  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
state  of  Maryland.  He  is  a member  of  the 
National  Geographic  and  Geological  Societies  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  I11  the  summer  of  1897  he 
read  a paper  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Congress  in  Fribourg.  It  is  his  in- 
tention to  publish  a work  on  geology  in  a popular 


form,  thus  making  the  science  accessible  to  the 
general  reader. 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  for  these  facts  in  regard  to  his  scien- 
tific works,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  ‘‘Living 
Catholic  Men  of  Science.” 


AVID  FISHER,  a most  worth}'  citizen  of 
Graceham,  Frederick  County,  is  enjoying 
the  rest  to  which  his  many  long  years  of  toil 
and  industrious  enterprise  in  the  past  justly 
entitle  him.  In  all  public  affairs  affecting  the 
welfare  of  this  community  he  has  been  active  and 
interested,  doing  all  within  his  power  to  advance 
local  improvements  and  develop  the  resources  of 
this  section.  In  1890  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Frederick  Countv, 
and  served  most  capably  in  that  capacity  for  two 
years.  During  this  period  nine  bridges  were  con- 
structed by  the  county,  in  replacing  a like  num- 
ber which  had  been  carried  away  in  a great  flood 
some  time  before,  and  other  important  enterprises 
were  carried  forward  to  successful  completion. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
Isaac  and  Sarah  (Rowe)  Fisher.  The  father  was 
born  tn  Littlestown,  Pa.,  and  there  spent  his  early- 
life.  He  learned  the  milling  business  but  never 
followed  that  calling  to  any  extent,  instead  devot- 
ing his  time  and  attention  to  agriculture.  Com- 
ing to  this  state,  he  thenceforth  made  his  home  in 
Emmitsburg  District,  Frederick  County.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  that  place 
and  in  his  political  views  he  was  a Democrat.  He 
was  called  to  his  reward  when  he  was  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  His  ancestors  were  English 
people,  and  his  father,  Thomas  Fisher,  owned  and 
operated  a farm  'in  the  Keystone  state,  not  far 
from  the  Maryland  line.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  a daughter  of  Michael  Rowe,  a farmer. 
She  lived  to  reach  the  seventy-third  anniversary 
of  her  birth  and  lies  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
in  the  quiet  church  yard.  Of  her  eleven  children 
Thomas,  a farmer  by  occupation,  went  to  the 
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west  and  lived  there  until  his  death;  Nathaniel, 
a miller  and  farmer,  is  deceased;  John  is  engaged 
in  running  a farm  near  Creagerstown,  Md.;  Van 
Buren  is  a well-to-do  citizen  of  Eldorado,  Kan.; 
George  is  an  Indiana  farmer;  and  the  daughters, 
Alice,  Agnes,  Sarah,  Lucy  Ann,  Susan  and  Cath- 
erine, are  all  married  and  live  in  this  state. 

The  birth  of  David  Fisher  occurred  in  Emmits- 
burg  District  in  1825,  and  his  boyhood  passed  in 
a happy  and  uneventful  manner  on  the  old  home- 
stead. As  this  home  was  near  the  Pennsylvania 
state  line,  he  went  to  Greenbush,  Pa.,  to  school 
for  some  time,  completing  his  studies  there.  In 
1849,  when  he  was  a little  past  his  majority,  he 
started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
He  settled  on  a farm  about  two  miles  from  Grace- 
ham,  and  for  over  twoscore  years  he  continued 
to  dwell  there.  He  built  a good  residence  and 
two  substantial  barns,  besides  making  numerous 
other  improvements  which  greatly  added  to  the 
value  and  desirability  of  the  property.  He  still 
owns  that  farm  and  another  one  adjoining  it  also. 
Recently  he  purchased  still  another  farm,  on 
which  he  has  spent  considerable  money  and  pains 
in  improving,  and  this  place  he  has  given  to  his 
eldest  son.  His  business  enterprise  has  been 
almost  invariably  blessed  with  success,  and  the 
systematic,  careful  methods  he  has  employed  have 
won  him.  the  respect  of  all. 

A few  years  ago,  Mr.  Fisher  built  a very  com- 
fortable and  attractive  home  in  Graceham,  which 
he  has  since  fitted  up  and  continued  to  improve, 
until  now  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the 
town.  Mrs.  Fisher,  who  became  the  wife  of  our 
subject  in  1849,  was  formerly  Maria  Stocksleger. 
She  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  brought 
up  upon  her  father’s  farm  there.  Of  the  seven 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Isaac,  who 
was  tax  collector  for  two  years  in  this  county,  is 
now  in  the  carriage  and  farm  implement  business 
at  Motter’s  Station;  Cornelius  is  managing  the 
farm  which  was  purchased  for  him  by  his  father; 
Irving  is  also  a farmer  and  is  located  upon  one  of 
the  farms  originally  owned  by  the  senior  F'isher; 
Newton  is  cultivating  the  old  homestead;  Emma 
is  the  wife  of  Henry  Hinea;  Clara  is  the  wife  of 
Allen  Hoover,  a mill  owner  of  this  section;  and 


Addie  married  George  C.  Wilhite,  who  is  the 
agent  for  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  at 
Graceham.  Mr.  Fisher  is  an  active  and  honored 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 


BHARLES  H.  COBLENTZ,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers  of  the  Middletown  Valley,  in 
Frederick  County,  resides  in  a beautiful 
home  not  far  from  the  Middletown  postoffice,  on 
the  line  of  the  street  railway.  He  has  been  a 
life-long  resident  of  this  immediate  neighborhood, 
as  his  birthplace  is  in  the  vicinity7  of  his  present 
home.  Though  his  chief  attention  has  been 
given  to  agriculture,  he  has  many  outside  inter- 
ests and  investments  and  can  always  be  counted 
upon  to  use  his  influence  and  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  local  industries  and  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
section. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Capt.  Henry 
and  Ann  (Routzahn)  Coblentz,  both  deceased. 
The  father  was  born  and  reared  in  this  locality, 
and  spent  his  whole  useful  and  industrious  life 
in  this  valley.  He  wras  a practical  and  progress- 
ive farmer,  and  was  enabled  to  retire  in  later  life 
and  enjoy7  the  competency  which  he  had  amassed 
by  years  of  strict  attention  to  business.  During 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  drilled  a company  of 
militiamen  and  was  elected  their  captain.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  two  farms,  com- 
prising several  hundred  acres.  He  lived  to  the 
ripe  age  of  fourscore  and  two  years,  his  death 
occurring  in  18S8.  His  wife,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Elizabeth  Routzahn,  died  in  1S72, 
when  in  her  fifty-seventh  year.  She  was  the 
mother  of  six  children,  of  whom  Benjamin  C.  is 
a lawyer  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  L.  P.  is  a resident 
of  Middletown;  Martin  owns  the  old  home  place; 
Fannie  is  the  wife  of  Daniel  C.  Miller,  a farmer 
of  this  district;  and  Ellen  Ann  is  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 
Rautzahn,  of  Frederick. 

Charles  H.  Coblentz  was  born  in  1840,  and 
when  he  had  arrived  at  a suitable  age  he  com- 
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menced  attending  the  district  schools.  In  1864, 
having  previously  thoroughly  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  farming,  he  started  out  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  The  same  year  he  wedded 
Miss  Fannie  V.  Rautzahn,  daughter  of  Ezra  and 
Margaret  Rautzahn,  well-to-do  farmers  of  this 
valley.  The  young  couple  began  housekeeping 
in  their  present  home,  which  sheltered  them  for 
thirty-four  years.  The  homestead  is  called 
“Foxes  Hole  Enlarged,’’  and  is  situated  about 
half  a mile  from  Middletown.  Mr.  Coblentz  has 
twice  met  with  severe  monetary  loss,  when  his 
fine  barn  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  each 
time  he  rebuilt  and  courageously  bore  the  mis- 
fortune. He  has  made  numerous  good  improve- 
ments upon  the  place,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  now  flourishing  Frederick  & Middle- 
town  Railroad,  our  subject  is  still  connected  with 
the  company  as  a director.  He  holds  a similar 
place  in  the  Valley  Savings  Bank  of  Middletown, 
and  is  a director  in  the  Reformed  Church  Ceme- 
tery Association.  From  his  boyhood  he  has  been 
a member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  very  act- 
ive in  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  For  years 
he  has  served  in  official  capacities  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  bears  the  respect  of  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  has  made  a 
success  of  life  because  of  his  energy  and  reliable 
business  methods,  his  straightforwardness  and 
enterprise  in  everything  he  has  undertaken.  In 
addition  to  owning  his  home  farm  he  has  another 
fine  place  of  fertile  and  improved  land  in  this  dis- 
trict. In  his  political  faith  he  is  a Democrat  and 
has  never  been  an  aspirant  to  public  honors. 

The  happy  family  circle  of  Mr.  Coblentz'  home 
was  broken  by  the  angel  of  death  in  1897,  when 
the  devoted  wife  and  mother  was  summoned  to 
the  better  land.  I11  1885  the  second  son,  Morris 
Henry,  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  when  just 
upon  the  threshold  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
bright  career.  Lloyd  E.,  the  eldest  son,  is  a 
minister,  now  in  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  Reformed 
Church  of  Baltimore.  Eva  Ruth  is  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Kefauver,  of  this  valley.  Charles  Her- 
mann and  Daniel  Perry  assist  their  father  in  the 
management  of  the  homestead.  Imogene  F.,  a 


young  lady  of  talent,  will  finish  her  course  of 
study  at  the  Woman’s  College  in  Frederick  in 
another  year;  and  Bessie  is  her  father’s  house- 
keeper, friend  and  companion. 

The  Coblentz  family  originally  came  from  Ger- 
many. from  the  historic  Fort  Coblentz-on-the- 
Rhine,  Prussia.  The  great-grandfather  of  our 
subject  was  Herman  Coblentz,  who  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  lived  in  Littlestown,  Pa.,  prior 
tc  his  removing  to  this  state  in  1776.  His  son, 
John  Philip,  the  next  in  the  line  of  descent,  was 
born  upon  the  old  farm  (in  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain)  now  in  the  possession  of  Calvin  R. 
Coblentz.  He  was  a farmer,  and  was  a devout 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  His  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth, was  a sister  of  Capt.  Henry  Culler,  of 
Jefferson. 


ON.  GEORGE  W.  BLOCHER  is  among 
Id'  he  most  influential  and  prosperous  farmers 
of  the  ninth  district  of  Garrett  County, 
where  he  owns  and  operates  the  old  family  home- 
stead, and  is  quite  extensively  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  general  farm  pursuits.  A leader  in 
public  affairs,  he  has  borne  an  honorable  part  in 
the  public  history  of  the  county,  by  no  means 
restricting  his  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  but 
recognizing  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  county  and 
to  his  fellow-men.  Politically  a Republican,  he 
was  elected  on  that  ticket  as  commissioner  of 
Garrett  County  and  was  among  the  first  to  hold 
that  office.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  and  served  two  years.  His  ancestors 
were  prominent  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  he  inclines  to  the  faith  of  that  de- 
nomination, to  which  he  has  given  liberal  sup- 
port for  many  years. 

John  Blocher,  o'ur  subject’s  father,  was  a 
native  of  Allegany  County  and  spent  his  entire 
life  there.  He  owned  about  seven  hundred  acres 
of  land  and  was  one  of  the  largest  property 
holders  of  the  county.  Throughout  his  life  he 
engaged  in  farming.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Whig  party  he  supported  its  principles,  and  upon 
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its  disintegration  he  became  a Republican;  he 
went  to  Selbysport,  Garrett  County,  to  cast  his 
first  vote.  He  died  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years.  His  father,  Andrew  Blocher,  resided 
on  the  Stanton  farm,  at  Little  Crossing,  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Allegany  County, 
where  he  made  settlement  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, coming  from  Germany. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Nancy,  daugh- 
ter of  Christian  Musselmau;  she  died  at  the  age 
of  fortv  years.  Of  her  twelve  children  five  are 
now  living,  namely:  Andrew,  of  Garrett  County; 
George  W. ; Jacob,  in  Kansas;  Henry,  of  Garrett 
County;  and  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  widow  of  Han- 
son Brown. 

While  remaining  on  the  home  farm,  our  sub- 
ject attended  the  neighboring  schools  in  his  boy- 
hood days.  In  the  death  of  his  father  he 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  old  home- 
stead, where  he  still  resides.  While  he  has 
inherited  a portion  of  his  property,  yet  in  the 
main  his  possessions  are  the  result  of  his  own 
untiring  energy  and  determined  perseverance. 
He  is  a man  of  excellent  standing  among  his 
neighbors  and  has  the  respect  of  those  among 
whom  his  entire  life  has  been  passed. 


THO  SPEELMAN  has  been  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative farmers  of  Selbysport  District, 
Garrett  County,  for  nearly  half  a century, 
and  has  been  a witness  of  vast  improvements  and 
changes  for  the  better  in  this  locality.  He  has 
himself  aided  in  the  development  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  has  been  actively  interested  in  all 
things  relating  to  its  welfare.  He  has  ever  been 
foremost  in  all  progressive  movements. 

The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Syl- 
vester Speelman,  a native  of  Germany.  His  son 
David,  likewise  born  in  the  Fatherland,  removed 
to  the  United  States  in  his  early  manhood,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  lived  near  Cum- 
berland, Md.  The  parents  ofOtho  Speelman  are 
J.  Peter  and  Sarah  (Myers)  Speelman,  both  de- 


ceased. The  father,  who  was  born  in  Allegany 
County,  Md.,  lived  not  far  distant  from  Frostburg 
up  to  1850,  when  he  came  to  Selbysport.  He 
bought  the  farm  which  his  son  Otho  is  now  con- 
ducting, and  in  time  became  one  of  the  foremost 
agriculturists  of  this  region.  He  was  very 
successful  in  his  business  ventures  and  kept  in- 
vesting iii  land,  until  he  was  the  owner  of  about 
sixteen  hundred  acres  in  this  county.  Politically 
he  was  a Whig  in  earl}’  life,  but  later  allied  him- 
self with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  his  reward  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  His  wife  died  when  she  was  in  her  sixty- 
seventh  year.  Of  their  eight  children  only  two 
are  now  living,  namely,  Otho  and  Julia,  the  lat- 
ter the  wife  of  Daniel  Frazee. 

The  birth  of  Otho  Speelman  took  place  upon 
the  parental  homestead  near  Frostburg  in  1S32, 
and  he  was  consequently  about  eighteen  years 
old  when  he  accompanied  the  family  in  their  re- 
moval to  this  county  in  1850.  He  early  learned 
everything  pertaining  to  farming,  and  after  his 
father’s  death  he  inherited  the  old  homestead, 
where  he  has  since  dwelt.  In  1S54  he  rebuilt  a 
mill  which  stood  upon  his  place,  and  has  operated 
the  same  more  or  less  ever  since.  He  owns 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  well- im- 
proved land,  and  raises  a full  line  of  the  crops 
commonly  grown  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Fol- 
lowing his  father’s  example  in  the  matter  of  poli- 
tics, he  is  an  advocate  of  the  Democratic  party 
principles.  He  holds  membership  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  during 
the  past  seven  years  has  been  a steward  and 
trustee. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Speelman  was  cele- 
brated in  1859,  when  Miss  Caroline  Mitchell, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Mitchell,  became  his  bride. 
She  died  in  1865,  leaving  one  son,  A.  G.  In  1S69 
Mr.  Speelman  married  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Van  Horn, 
nee  Liston,  and  their  two  children  are  Xorval 
and  Ella.  The  son,  Norval,  after  completing  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  and  normal 
schools  of  this  county,  attended  Mount  Union 
College,  of  Mount  Union  (near  Alliance),  Ohio, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  West  Virginia,  at  Morgantown, 
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in  1897,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
He  contemplates  locating  in  Garrett  County  for 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  He  is  an 
able  and  talented  young  man,  and  has  already 
become  quite  an  influential  factor  in  the  local 
Democracy.  He  has  been  sent  as  a delegate  to 
local  and  county  conventions,  and  was  present  in 
that  capacity  in  the  convention  at  Oakland  in 
1895. 

——3 — 5 *— { 

ICHOLAS  D.  HAUER,  a retired  merchant 
of  Frederick,  is  one  of  the  old  and  honored 
citizens  of  this  city.  He  was  born  in  the 
fine  old  house  in  which  he  still  makes  his  home, 
on  West  Patrick  street,  July  7,  1817.  He  is  a 
son  of  Daniel  Hauer,  who  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  November  11,  1768,  and  in  early  man- 
hood came  to  Frederick,  here  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  busy  life.  He  established  a hat 
manufactory  on  property  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  son  of  whom  we  write.  The 
elder  man  was  very  successful  in  his  business  un- 
dertaking and  employed  numerous  hands  in  his 
factory,  which  he  carried  on  until  1830,  then  re- 
tiring with  a goodly  fortune  from  active  cares. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  upbuilding  and  im- 
provement of  Frederick  and  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  believers  in  its  promising  future  in 
the  days  when  it  was  a mere  hamlet.  He  was  an 
old-line  Whig  and  religiously  was  an  official 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  died  in 
1841  and  lies  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 
Ilis  father,  Nicholas,  was  a native  of  Germany, 
and  settled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  upon  his  arrival  in 
this  country.  After  coming  to  Frederick  he 
owned  and  lived  in  the  home  now  occupied  by 
I)r.  Schley.  He  was  also  a manufacturer  of  hats 
and  kept  an  old-fashioned  little  shop,  where 
peddlers’  wagons  frequently  stopped  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  goods  before  starting  forth  on  a tour  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Of  his  children  Barbara  was  the  noted  “Bar- 
bara Freitchie,”  whomtheuoted  poet,  Whittier, 
made  forever  famous  in  his  beautiful  tribute  to 


her  patriotism.  Every  school  boy  and  girl  in 
the  land  is  familiar  with  the  lines:  “Shoot,  if 
you  must,  this  old  gray  head,  but  spare  your 
country’s  dag,  she  said.’’  People  who  knew  her 
state  that  she  was  a truly  remarkable  old  lady 
(upwards  of  ninety  when  the  incident  referred  to 
happened)  and  during  the  late  war  she  was  so 
zealous  a Unionist  that  she  would  drive  from  her 
door  all  Confederates,  waving  the  dear  old  flag 
at  them.  She  was  born  in  the  same  town  as  was 
her  brother,  Daniel,  the  father  of  our  subject,  and 
grew  up,  was  married  and  died  in  Frederick,  be- 
ing buried  in  the  old  city  cemetery  here.  She 
was  acquainted  with  General  Washington  and 
many  other  noted  personages.  A bowl  owned 
by  Barbara  and  presented  to  her  by  General  Wash- 
ington when  on  a visit  to  P'rederick  City,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  our  subject. 

The  mother  of  Nicholas  D.  Hauer  was  Mar- 
garet Mantz  in  her  girlhood.  She  was  born  in 
P'rederick  and  was  a daughter  of  David  Mantz, 
a saddler  by  trade.  He  came  from  a very  old 
family  in  these  parts,  his  ancestors  having  lo- 
cated here  long  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mrs.  Margaret  Hauer  rests  besides  her 
husband  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  Of  her  chil- 
dren George  died  while  young;  Catherine  was 
the  wife  of  Jacob  Byerly;  Matilda  married  Ran- 
dolph Fleming,  of  this  city* ; and  Harriet  became 
the  wife  of  Allen  Quinn,  of  this  city.  All  are 
now  deceased,  Mr.  Hauer  being  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  his  family. 

After  leaving  the  halls  of  our  honored  old 
Frederick  College,  where  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation, Nicholas  I).  Hauer  learned  the  business  of 
•hat  making  from  his  father  and  was  the  third  in 
direct  descent  to  adopt  the  trade.  He  was  in  part- 
nership with  his  senior  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  then  continued  alone  until  he  retired  in 
1872.  He  has  used  his  ballot  in  favor  of  the 
Whig  and  Republican  parties  and  has  served  as 
one  of  the  city  fathers  here  in  the  council  for 
several  terms,  always  being  on  the  side  of  prog- 
ress and  improvement  and  taking  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  has 
been  a director  in  the  Frederick  Town  Savings 
Bank  for  sixty  years  and  holds  a like  position  in 
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the  Frederick  County  Bank.  He  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  him  and  is  a real  land- 
mark in  this  vicinity,  where  he  has  dwelt  since 
its  early  history.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
a pillar  in  the  Reformed  Church,  holding  im- 
portant official  positions  in  the  same. 

In  1843  Mr.  Hauer  married  Ann  C.  Myer,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  daughter  of  John  Myer,  a pros- 
perous business  man  of  that  city.  To  this  mar- 
riage four  children  were  born,  but  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  fond  parents  they  were  one  by  one 
taken  from  their  home  to  blossom  in  the  Heaven- 
ly one.  The  only  son  was  Ira  Clarence,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  year.  Lillian  died  when 
four  and  a-half;  Agnes  Rebecca  at  three  and 
a-half;  and  Eliska  Irene  at  two  years  of  age. 


OSHUA  T.  MURRAY  is  a striking  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a man  who 
starts  out  in  the  battle  of  life  empty  handed, 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  By 
steady,  untiring  years  of  toil,  by  perseverance  and 
industry  he  has  won  for  himself  a position  of 
fortune  and  respect  in  the  community  in  which 
he  dwells.  That  “there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning”  or  wealth  is  a fact  that  he  mastered 
when  quite  young,  and  he  bravely  set  to  work, 
and,  through  discouragement  and  reverses,  con- 
tinued onward  in  the  pathway  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself,  until  at  last  success  was  his, 
most  justly.  To-day  lie  is  considered  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Ballanger  District,  Frederick 
County,  and  here  he  resides  in  a pretty  and  com- 
fortable home,  and  looks  out  upon  beautiful  fields, 
orchards  and  garden  which  his  own  labor  has 
made  thrifty  and  fruitful. 

A native  of  New  Market  District,  Mr.  Murray 
was  born  July  10,  1831.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  quite  young,  and  the  lad  went  to  make 
his  home  with  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Bell. 
He  was  a member  of  that  worthy  man’s  house- 
hold until  he  reached  his  eleventh  year,  when  he 
became  an  inmate  of  the  home  of  a Mr.  Miller. 


During  the  six  years  that  followed  the  boy  was 
privileged  to  attend  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  required  to  do  as  much  work  about  the  farm 
as  he  was  able.  He  obtained  practical  training 
in  the  occupation  which  was  destined  to  become 
his  future  calling  in  this  manner.  In  the  next 
few  years  he  was  employed  by  Robert  Fortner 
two  years  and  by  Richard  Dixon  and  Howard 
Postley.  Then,  for  a period  of  six  years  he  was 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Phleeger,  a well- 
known  citizen  of  this  county.  When  this  time 
had  expired  he  determined  to  master  a trade,  and 
accordingly  worked  as  a carpenter  until  he  was 
familiar  with  the  craft.  For  thirty  years  or  more 
he  followed  this  calling  almost  exclusively, 
erecting  many  fine  buildings  throughout  the 
county.  In  1S94  he  bought  the  very  desirable 
farm  now  operated  by  him.  It  comprises  seventy 
acres,  located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  the  county,  and  from  various  points 
on  his  farm  most  lovely  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  valleys  and  mountains  can  be 
obtained  by  the  delighted  observer.  With  the 
exception  of  the  house  which  was  already  built, 
Mr.  Murray  has  placed  all  of  the  improvements 
that  exist  upon  the  farm  here  himself.  I11  his 
political  attitude  he  is  an  uncompromising  Re- 
publican, and  for  many  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Republican  County  Central  Com- 
mittee. He  is  at  present  road  supervisor  of  the 
road  running  between  Feagaville  and  Lime  Kiln, 
for  this  district.  With  the  others  of  his  family 
he  is  identified  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  elder  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

Upon  reaching  his  majority  Mr.  Murray  mar- 
ried Ann  Maria  Haller,  whose  parents  lived  in 
Middletown  Valley.  By  this  union  the  follow- 
ing children  were  born,  viz.:  Edward,  who  is 
connected  with  the  opera  house  in  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Charles,  employed  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad;  Clayton,  a resident  of  Dayton, 
Ohio;  John,  superintendent  of  the  telephone 
company  in  Frederick;  Clarence,  engaged  in  the 
carpenter  business  in  company  with  Mr.  Davall, 
of  Frederick;  Harvey,  a plasterer  by  trade;  Mar- 
shall, who  is  deceased;  Lucretia,  wife  of  Jacob 
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Wise,  of  Frederick;  Jennie,  wife  of  Berry  Zimmer- 
man; Charlotte,  who  married  George  A.  Stock- 
man, an  enterprising  farmer  of  this  vicinity;  Ann, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Culler;  and  Hannah,  wife  of  Harvey 
Easterday,  a farmer  of  this  district.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murray  have  eleven  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  They  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  large  family  that  they  have  reared 
to  be  good  and  useful  citizens,  a credit  to  their 
native  state.  They  have  counted  all  other  objects 
as  in  comparison  unworthy  their  attention  beside 
this,  of  properly  caring  for  and  educating  their 
children,  and  the  latter  will  surely  “rise  up  and 
call  their  names  blessed.’’  No  heritage  of 
wealth  or  honor  or  fame  is  comparable  with  the 
heritage  which  they  leave  to  their  children — a 
history  of  well-spent  lives,  devoted  to  the  service 
of  others. 


EIIARLES  EDWARD  FEAGA  is  justly  en- 
titled to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  town 
which  is  named  in  his  honor,  Feagaville. 
He  has  been  the  postmaster  of  the  village  ever 
since  there  has  been  an  office  of  the  kind  here, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  foremost  citizen  in  having 
it  established.  He  has  been  very  active  and  en- 
terprising in  all  things  that  have  promoted  the 
good  of  the  town,  spending  time,  money  and 
effort  in  advancing  its  interests.  This  pretty, 
neat  and  thrifty  town  is  situated  on  the  Fred- 
erick and  Jefferson  pike  about  three  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Frederick,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  For  the  past  twelve  years  Mr.  Feaga  has 
been  the  owner  and  manager  of  a general  store 
at  this  point,  and  commands  a lucrative  patron- 
age hereabouts. 

C.  E.  Feaga  is  theonlysonof  Frederick  Feaga, 
a native  of  Buckeystown  District.  He  was  a 
miller  by  occupation  and  for  years  operated  the 
old  Frederick  Mills.  He  died  when  his  son,  our 
subject,  was  a small  boy.  The  latter  was  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  as  his  beloved  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Rebecca  Engle,  died  in 
1855.  I”  the  meantime,  however,  she  had  be- 


come the  wife  of  Alfred  Young  and  had  two  sons 
by  that  marriage.  Mr.  Feaga  has  one  sister, 
Susan  Fraiser,  who  reside^  in  Frederick. 

Born  in  Frederick  District  in  1844,  our  sub- 
ject was  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  as  best  he 
could  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  He  went 
to  live  with  William  Kemp  and  learned  the 
cooper's  trade,  which  he  followed  with  Mr. 
Kemp  for  a period  of  eleven  years,  but  that  the 
business  was  very  distasteful  to  the  young  man 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  immediately  dropped 
the  business  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his  former 
employer’s  house.  He  had  received  an  element- 
ary education  in  the  old  Zion  schoolhouse  and 
has  since  added  to  this  by  reading  and  observa- 
tion. He  became  interested  in  agriculture  about 
1S65,  and  for  twenty  years  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  this  line,  living  in  this  vicinity.  He 
then  started  in  a mercantile  business  in  a small 
way,  his  store  being  located  about  two  miles  west 
of  his  present  place  of  business  on  the  same  pike. 

After  two  years  there,  Mr.  Feaga  bought  a 
small  tract  of  land,  erected  a store  and  residence 
building  (the  one  he  still  occupies  for  both  pur- 
poses) and  once  more  launched  his  little  com- 
mercial bark  upon  the  waters  of  trade.  Favoring 
winds  have  been  his  portion,  for  the  most  part, 
and  he  has  been  fortunate  in  steering  his  ship 
away  from  the  rocks  and  reefs  that  have  sunk 
many  a brave  craft.  He  saw  to  it  that  a black- 
smith’s shop  was  started  here  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, indeed,  put  up  the  building  and  for  a. time 
hired  a competent  smith,  but  now  rents  it.  He 
has  put  up  six  residences  besides  his  own,  and 
still  owns  three  of  the  number.  He  was  largely 
influential  in  the  building  of  the  brick  Lutheran 
Church  here,  and  has  taken  commendable  inter- 
est in  school  matters,  and  in  short,  in  everything 
which  could  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. He  circulated  a petition  for  a postof- 
fice here,  and  as  the  village  had  not  been  named 
the  postal  authorities  selected  from  a list  of 
names  that  of  Feagaville,  in  honor  of  the  most 
active  and  aggressive  inhabitant,  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  him  postmaster,  a place  he  has 
occupied  ever  since.  He  has  been  true  to  all  the 
duties  that  have  fallen  to  his  lot  and  has  won  the 
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respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him  by 
his  brave,  manly  character.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  he  cared  for  and  supported  his  two 
half-brothers,  paying  their  board  and  educating 
them  until  they  were  grown.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  an  official  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  prominent  in  the  congregation.  He 
votes  the  Democratic  ticket. 

In  1862  Mr.  Feaga  married  Martha  Nickel,  a 
native  of  this  county,  and  after  eighteen  years 
had  rolled  away,  she  was  called  to  her  reward. 
They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  viz.:  Edward  Luther,  married  and 
living  in  Lime  Kiln,  Md.,  and  with  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Railroad  Company;  John  Jacob, 
who  manages  one  of  the  farms  of  George  William 
Smith;  Clara  C.,  wife  of  Bert  Snoot,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; Minnie,  wife  of  Thomas  Rhoderick,  of 
Middletown  Valley;  Fannie,  who  married  Harry 
Rhoderick;  Maggie,  wife  of  Oscar  Routzan,  a 
fanner  of  Frederick  District;  and  Hallie,  who  is 
at  home.  In  1S79  our  subject  married  Lizzie 
Unglebower,  whose  father  is  a prosperous  farmer 
of  Frederick  District.  Bessie,  the  eldest  child 
of  this  union,  is  of  great  assistance  to  her  father 
in  the  store;  Harry  and  Walter  are  attending 
school. 


HRISTIAN  M.  LI-VENGOOD,  proprietor  of 
the  National  Hotel  at  Grantsville,  was  born 
in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  in  1835,  and  is  a 
descendant  of  Swiss'  ancestry.  The  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country  was  his  grandfather,  Chris- 
tian, who  emigrated  from  Switzerland  to  America 
and  settled  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
a pioneer  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death.  His  son  Christian,  our  subject’s  father, 
was  born  in  Somerset  County  and  became  a 
merchant,  following  that  occupation  in  Salisbury, 
Lancaster  County,  for  a number  of  years.  In 
politics  he  was  a stanch  Whig.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  his  town,  and  contributed 
to  the  development  of  its  resources. 

About  186S  our  subject  removed  from  Somer- 


set County,  where  he  had  previously  resided,  t6 
Grantsville,  his  present  home.  Here  he  followed 
farming  and  engaged  in  the  sawmill  business.  In 
1884  he  purchased  the  National  Hotel,  one  of  the 
oldest  on  the  pike,  and  here  he  opened  and  has 
since  carried  on  a hotel  in  addition  to  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  is  not  active  in  politics, 
and  aside  from  casting  his  ballot  for  the  men  and 
measures  supported  by  the  Republican  party, 
he  has  not  identified  himself  in  any  way  with 
party  matters.  However,  he  is  interested  in  the 
issues  of  the  age,  and  keeps  himself  posted  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  our  country  with  foreign 
powers,  as  well  as  the  present  war  with  Spain. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Livengood,  in  1884, 
united  him  with  Miss  Jennie  Ulery,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Ulery,  of  Pennsylvania.  This  union 
has  been  blessed  by  two  children,  Frederick  and 
John,  who  are  being  educated  in  the  local  schools. 
In  religious  belief  the  family  are  identified  with 
the  Mennonites,  having  been  reared  in  that  faith 
from  childhood.  During  the  Civil  war,  in  1862, 
Mr.  Livengood  enlisted  as  a member  of  Company 
K,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania 
Infantry,  and  served  for  a period  of  nine  months. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  time  he  again  enlisted, 
becoming  a member  of  the  Twenty-second  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  following  the  company  through 
North  Carolina  and  participating  in  its  various 
engagements.  He  held  the  rank  of  corporal. 
During  his  entire  time  of  service  he  was  not 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  honorably  discharged  *and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  November,  1865. 


ILLIAM  L.  CULLER,  a well  and  favor- 
ably known  citizen  of  Ballanger  District, 
P'rederick  County,  has  been  occupied  in 
operating  his  farm  formerly  styled  “Hazel 
Thicket,”  and  now  called  “Deer  Spring,”  about 
three  years.  This  tract  of  land,  comprising  one 
hundred  and  eleven  acres,  is  being  rapidly  brought 
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into  a fine  condition  under  its  present  proprietor’s 
systematic  methods  of  doing  business,  and  is  now 
much  more  valuable  than  when  he  became  its 
owner.  He  is  a practical  and  successful  farmer, 
thoroughly  understanding  every  detail  of  the 
proper  management  of  a farm. 

The  second  son  of  Philip  Culler,  otu  subject, 
was  born  in  1848  in  Frederick  District,  about  a 
mile  and  a-halffrom  his  present  home.  He  went 
to  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  boyhood's 
home,  and  gave  his  able  assistance  to  his  father 
in  the  varied  labors  of  the  farm  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  learned  the 
miller’s  trade  and  followed  that  occupation  for 
about  seven  years.  Not  caring  to  make  this  his 
chief  employment  in  life,  as  he  preferred  agri- 
culture, he  rented  a farm  in  Lewistown  District, 
and  dwelt  thereon  up  to  his  removal  to  his  present 
home,  some  three  years  ago.  As  the  years  rolled 
by  he  accumulated  a competence  by  his  own  in- 
dustry and  excellent  financial  judgment.  On 
his  farm  is  always  to  be  found  a very  good  grade 
of  live  stock,  as  he  believes  in  keeping  the  best. 
He  has  been  too  busy  to  hold  office,  nor  does  he 
care  to  do  so,  but  is  always  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  devolving  upon  him  as  a 
citizen.  His  ballot  is  given  to  the  nominees  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Religiously  he  is  a 
Lutheran.  His  unfailing  goodness  of  heart  and 
genuine  courtesy  to  one  and  all  make  him  a gen- 
eral favorite  with  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  and  his  warm  personal  friends  are  in- 
numerable. 

In  1872  Mr.  Culler  married  Sarah  C.  Krantz,  „ 
daughter  of  William  Henry  Krantz.  The  father 
was  a miller  by  trade  and  was  the  proprietor  of 
a well-equipped  mill  in  Buckeystown.  During 
the  war  he  was  quartered  in  Brunswick.  He 
was  a Republican  in  political  faith.  His  wife 
was  of  a Virginia  family,  and  was  herself  a native 
of  that  state.  She  was  Miss  Julia  Ann  Beavers, 
of  Loudoun  County.  Mrs.  Culler  was  born  in 
Virginia,  but  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
schools  of  this  county.  Her  brother,  Walter  B., 
is  a mechanic  in  Adamstown,  and  her  sister,  Cora 
A.,  is  the  wife  of  Martin  L.  Shawn,  and  lives  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  marriage  of  our 


subject  and  wife  has  been  blessed  with  five 
children,  viz.:  Roy  S.,  who  married  Sallie  A. 
Wyatt;  Kate  May,  wife  of  G.  M.  Miller;  W. 
Walter,  Philip  H.  and  Wilbur  D.,  who  are  still 
at  home. 

Of  the  six  brothers  and  two  sisters  of  Mr.  Culler, 
all  but  two  survive.  James  Henry  is  a farmer 
of  this  district;  John  J.  is  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit  in  this  neighborhood;  George,  whose 
trade  -was  that  of  a carpenter,  is  now  retired 
from  active  business;  Lloyd  C.  is  a contractor 
in  Feagaville,  this  county;  Ann  R.  is  the  wife 
of  Harlon  J.  Beard,  of  Feagaville;  and  Mary 
Matilda,  unmarried,  resides  with  her  mother. 
The  father  of  this  family,  Philip  Culler,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  and  passed  his  early  life  in  that 
district.  He  followed  agricultural  pursuits  all 
his  life,  dying  when  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
At  first  an  old-line  Whig,  he  later  allied  himself 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  religious  views 
he  was  a Lutheran.  His  wife,  whose  girlhood 
name  was  Ann  R.  Dixon,  is  still  living.  The 
paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Capt. 
Henry  Culler,  whose  title  was  given  him  for  his 
services  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a large 
land  owner,  and  conducted  mercantile  enterprises 
in  Frederick  and  Baltimore  Cities. 


q)  FORGE  H.  RIGGS,  M.  D.  Under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Dr.  Riggs  a sanitarium  for 
the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  di- 
seases was  opened  at  Ijamsville,  Frederick 
County,  some  years  ago,  and  of  it  he  has  since 
been  the  head.  He  is  fitted  for  the  work,  both 
by  experience  and  by  native  gifts,  possessing  not 
only  a thorough  knowledge  of  that  form  of  dis- 
ease, but  also  being  gifted  with  the  qualities 
that  enable  him  to  conquer  it.  He  has  named 
his  sanitarium  Riggs  Cottage.  The  cases  that 
have  come  under  his  personal  oversight  he  has 
treated  successfully,  thus  gaining  for  him  an  en- 
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viable  reputation  in  the  line  of  his  specialty.  The 
work  is  still  new,  in  point  of  years,  but  he  has 
every  promise  of  success  in  its  prosecution. 

Near  Ijamsville  Dr.  Riggs  was  born  June  20, 
1870,  and  is  a son  of  Hon.  Christopher  M.  and 
Angie  (LaBarre)  Riggs.  His  father,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a prominent  agriculturist 
of  Frederick  County,  was  also  the  owner  of  a 
large  slate  quarry  and  roofing  interests,  but  re- 
tired from  active  life  in  1890.  For  three  terms 
he  served  as  a member  of  the  state  legislature. 
Dr.  Riggs  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  place  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  a pupil  in 
the  public  schools  for  two  years.  Later  he  stud- 
ied in  Glen  Ellen  Academy,  in  Frederick  County, 
and  in  18S9  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  April,  1891,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
Returning  to  his  childhood’s  home  in  Frederick 
County,  he  practiced  his  profession  with  Dr.  F. 
B.  Smith  for  a few  months  in  Frederick.  He 
was  then  appointed  assistant  resident  physician 
of  a private  institution  for  the  insane  at  Relay, 
and  after  a time  was  promoted  to  the  position  cf 
resident  physician  of  the  same  institution,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  The  experience 
gained  while  in  that  place  admirably  fitted  him 
for  work  of  the  same  nature  in  a different  lo- 
cality, and  finding  himself  successful  in  that 
specialty,  he  determined  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  it.  For  this  reason  he  established  his  sanitar- 
ium at  Ijamsville. 

July  1,  1896,  Dr.  Riggs  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Cordelia  Duvall,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Duvall,  of  Frederick  City , and  they  are  the  parents 
of  one  child,  Cordelia  Rebecca.  He  feels  a deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  county  and 
assists  in  enterprises  for  its  advancement.  He  is 
connected  with  the  medical  societies  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  state  of  Maryland,  and  has  at- 
tended meetings  of  both  organizations.  Although 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  his  profession  in 
this  county,  he  has  attained  to  a prominent  place 
among  its  leading  members  and  is  recognized  as 
an  indefatigable  student,  who  gives  promise  of 
becoming  one  of  Maryland’s  leading  practitioners. 


Politically  he  is  independent,  preferring  to  cast 
his  vote  for  the  best  man,  rather  than  bind  him- 
self to  any  party.  He  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Frederick. 


OHM  FREDERICK  STINE  is  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  finest  homesteads  in  Frederick 
County,  it  being  situated  on  the  southwest 
boundary  of  the  city  of  Frederick.  The  place  is 
known  as  Birmingham  farm,  and  is  a model  one 
in  every  respect.  A fine  old  mansion  stands  on 
the  place  and  excellent  barns  and  other  buildings 
contribute  to  the  general  air  of  prosperity  and 
thrift  which  attracts  every  beholder.  The  fortu- 
nate proprietor  of  this  valuable  and  highly  desir- 
aole  property  is  a self-made  man,  having  wrought 
out  for  himself  his  success  by'  hard  work  and  un- 
flagging determination.  No  one  is  held  in  greater 
respect  than  he  by  all  who  know  him,  and  in 
church,  business  and  society  he  takes  an  active 
part. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Elias  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Hesson)  Stine,  both  natives  of  Maryland. 
The  father  was  born  in  this  county  in  18x1,  and 
passed  almost  his  entire  life  upon  his  old  home- 
stead, about  five  miles  west  of  this  city.  He  was 
a faithful  and  active  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
one  years,  in  1882.  His  father,  John,  also  a na- 
tive of  this  county,  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
and  was  likewise  prominent  in  the  Lutheran  de- 
nomination. His  father  was  born  in  Germany 
and  came  to  America  in  the  last  century,  settling 
in  Frederick  County',  where  some  of  his  descend- 
ants have  ever  since  resided. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Stine  was  a daughter  ot 
John  Hesson,  who  was  a well-to-do  farmer  of  the 
Middletown  Valley  and  a stanch  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  His  wife  bore  the  girlhood 
name  of  Elizabeth  Johnson  and  came  from  one  of 
the  best  old  families  of  Maryland,  being  also  a 
distant  relative  of  Governor  Johnson.  Mrs.  Stine 
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was  summoned  to  her  reward  in  January,  1891, 
and  was  buried  in  Mount  Zion  Cemetery.  Of 
her  children,  George  is  a prosperous  farmer  of  this 
county,  living  on  the  Jefferson  pike;  Elias  Daniel 
died  when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age;  Jacob 
Ezra  is  a farmer  of  Auglaize  County,  Ohio;  Sarah 
is  the  wife  of  Henry  Miller,  a farmer  of  Kansas; 
Mary  is  the  widow  of  John  Fraley;  Mahala  Cath- 
erine, who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  was  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Zimmerman;  Julia  is  Mrs.  George 
W.  P.  Marsh,  a farmer  on  the  Jefferson  pike; 
Christiana  Rebecca  is  unmarried  and  a resident 
of  this  county. 

J.  F.  Stine  was  born  on  his  father’s  homestead 
about  five  miles  west  of  Frederick,  September  1, 
1841.  He  received  excellent  training  in  practi- 
cal farming  from  his  father  and  early  was  en- 
trusted with  many  important  details  of  the  work 
about  the  place.  After  leaving  the  public 
schools  of  his  neighborhood  he  started  out  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  rented  the  homestead  of  his  father  for 
about  two  years  and  followed  this  line  of  proced- 
ure during  several  years.  Ten  years  he  dwelt 
upon  the  fine  farm  known  as  Prospect  Hall,  and 
for  some  years  he  lived  upon  the  Borough  farm. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  invested  something  over 
$18,263  in  the  splendid  farm  where  he  is  to  be 
found  to-day.  It  comprises  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  acres  and  is  well  stocked  with  high- 
grade  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  season  of  1897 
he  sold  over  $3,000  worth  of  milk  and  cream 
alone  in  the  city,  and  thus  it  may  be  seen  that 
he  is  quite  extensively  interested  in  dairying. 
He  has  built  porches  and  made  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  residence  within  a few  years 
and  it  is  now  thoroughly  comfortable  and  mod- 
ern. He  is  very  successful  as  a general  fanner, 
raising  and  selling  immense  quantities  of  grain, 
hay  and  feed,  cattle  and  horses. 

Upon  reaching  his  majority  Mr.  Stine  married 
Amanda  M.  Brown,  daughter  of  George  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Getzendanner)  Brown.  The  father  was  a 
son  of  George  Brown,  who  was  a general  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  served  throughout  that  con- 
flict. Mrs.  Brown  was  a daughter  of  Jacob  Get- 
zendanner,  a captain  in  the  War  of  1S12.  To  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Stine  three  daughters  were  born,  all  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  Frederick  Female 
Seminary,  and  youngladies  of  talent  and  culture. 
Alametta  Elizabeth  is  quite  an  artist,  and  num- 
bers of  her  beautiful  paintings  adorn  the  walls  of 
her  home.  Florence  May  is  a musician  and  Alice 
Catherine  is  a great  worker  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  being  the  teacher  of  a class  of  young 
men  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  whole  family 
are  active  members  of  the  same  church,  Mr.  Stine 
having  held  various  offices  on  the  board  for  years 
past.  He  gives  to  his  devoted  wife  much  credit 
for  his  success  in  life;  as  to  her  he  owes  not  only 
the  practical  aid  she  has  always  given  him,  but 
to  her  counsel,  advice  and  encouragement  he  at- 
tributes a large  share  of  his  prosperity. 


NOCH  H.  B.  PRICHARD.  The  mercan- 
v)  tile  interests  of  Frostburg  have  an  able  rep- 
_ reseutative  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  established  his  present  business  in  1891  and 
has  since  kept  in  stock  a full  and  complete  equip- 
ment of  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes, 
hats  and  caps,  hardware,  etc.  He  has  a large 
patronage  from  the  people  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  and  has  gained  a reputation  as 
a reliable  dealer  and  honest  business  man.  One 
of  the  local  leaders^  in  the  Republican  party,  he 
was  elected  on  that  ticket  in  1895  to  serve  as  a 
commissioner  of  Allegany  County  for  a term  of 
four  years,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  faithfully 
serving  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Of  Welsh  birth,  Mr.  Prichard  was  born  in 
Monmouthshire,  May  8,  1840,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  (Bevan)  Prichard.  His  father 
had  eleven  children  by  his  first  marriage,  of 
whom  Enoch  and  a sister,  now  deceased,  were 
the  only  ones  who  came  to  America.  By  the 
second  marriage  there  were  seven  children,  a 
number  of  whom  hold  responsible  positions  in  the 
southern  states.  The  family  is  well  represented 
in  the  clergy,  Henry  Prichard  having  been  a 
minister  for  many  years,  while  five  of  his  cousins 
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and  three  of  his  wife’s  brothers  are  ministers. 
Other  relatives  are  occupying  positions  of  trust 
as  managers  and  superintendents  of  important 
concerns. 

On  coming  to  America  Henry  Prichard  settled 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia,  and  from 
there  moved  to  Clarksburg,  the  same  state,  where 
he  was  employed  as  superintendent  of  the  coal 
mines.  From  the  time  he  was  twenty  he 
preached  the  gospel,  doing  this  work  gratuitously 
as  a labor  of  love,  and  though  he  is  now  eighty- 
nine  years  of  age  he  still  preaches  occasionally. 
The  family  is  long-lived;  our  subject’s  grand- 
mother attained  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six,  and  even  at  the  time  of  her  death 
her  hair  was  not  at  all  gray  and  her  eyesight  did 
not  require  the  aid  of  glasses. 

When  less  than  seven  years  of  age  our  subject 
began  to  work  in  the  mines  and  from  a very  early 
age  he  was  self-supporting.  In  1866  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Will  County,  111.,  where' 
he  was  employed  as  superintendent  of  the  Wil- 
mington coal  mines.  Later  his  employers  sent 
him  to  Bloomington  to  open  mines  and  there  he 
remained  for  one  year  in  charge  of  the  work. 
Next  he  spent  nine  months  in  Lincoln,  111.,  but 
failing  health  obliged  him  to  seek  a change  of 
climate.  Coming  to  Frostburg,  he  secured  a 
position  as  mining  boss  with  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Company,  and  in  this  capacity  he  rendered 
efficient  service  for  a period  of  twenty  years, when 
poor  health  forced  him  to  resign.  Since  then  he 
has  given  his  attention  to  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. 

Formerly  Mr.  Prichard  was  identified  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  in  which  for  twenty-five 
years  he  held  the  office  of  deacon.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  for  four 
years  has  officiated  as  one  of  its  elders.  His 
interest  in  Sunday-school  work  has  continued 
through  his  entire  life,  and  for  twenty-seven 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Congregational 
Sunday-school.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Malta  and  is  a charter  member  of 
Victoria  Lodge  No.  4,  at  Frostburg. 

June  21,  1861,  Mr.  Prichard  married  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Joanna  (Jones)  Harris, 


of  Morganshire,  Wales,  where  she  remained  until 
her  marriage.  They  have  had  six  children,  but 
Henry,  the  eldest,  died  in  infancy,  before  the 
family  came  to  America.  The  others  are:  Henry 
H.,  who  holds  a position  as  coal  examiner  at 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  with  the  Delaware  & Lack- 
awanna Railroad;  Enoch  B.,  of  Frostburg;  Mary, 
wife  of  William  Price,  also  of  this  place;  Leyshon 
H.  and  Susanna,  who  are  with  their  parents. 


EAPT.  LEANDER  H.  KUHN  came  to  Han- 
cock in  1865,  and  now  operates  the  City 
Cafe.  He  also  taught  school  for  a number 
of  years.  As  a Republican  he  has  taken  a deep 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  worked  for  the 
welfare  of  his  party.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  held  the  responsible  position  of  member  of  the 
state  central  committee.  He  also  owns  several 
valuable  buildings  in  Hancock,  including  the 
Lighthouse  Hotel. 

Captain  Kuhn  was  born  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  in  1S39.  His  father,  Joseph,  a native  of  the 
same  county,  born  in  1798,  learned  the  mason's 
trade  in  youth,  and  carried  on  a contracting  busi- 
ness in  masonry  for  years,  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  his  line  in  Frederick  County.  He 
had  the  contract  for  many  of  the  largest  stone 
buildings  in  the  county.  His  earnings  he  invest- 
ed judiciously,  thus  accumulating  a valuable 
property.  He  carried  on  farm  pursuits  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  enterprises.  Politically  he  was 
an  old-line  Whig,  and  fraternally  held  member- 
ship with  the  Odd  Fellows.  His  death  occurred 
when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  married 
Sarah  Ovelman,  who  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
died  at  seventy-three  years.  They  became  the 
parents  of  eight 'children,  and  of  these  three  are 
living,  namely:  William,  an  extensive  farmer  and 
fruit-grower  residing  in  Iowa;  Rev.  David  A.,  a 
minister  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  now  residing  in 
Indiana;  and  Leander  H. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  Mechaniestown  Acad- 
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cmy.  When  quite  young  he  learned  the  tailor’s 
trade.  At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1861 
he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  First  Maryland  Poto- 
mac Home  Brigade,  as  a private.  On  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  regiment  after  three  years’  serv- 
ice it  became  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  and  in 
1S65  our  subject  was  made  captain  of  his  com- 
pany. He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  was 
under  General  Slocum  in  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps. 
He  was  discharged  May  29,  1865.  He  has  a fine 
sword  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  company. 

Settling  in  Hancock  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
engaged  in  business.  He  is  past  commander  and 
an  active  member  of  Foster  Post,  G.  A.  R.  In 
1879  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Martha 
Light,  daughter  of  Joseph  Light,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Dodsworth  and  Janet. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  CRUM,  whose  beautiful 
country  home  is  known  as  “Mountain  Re- 
treat,’’ is  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens 
of  Frederick  County.  The  fine  homestead  which 
is  now  in  his  possession  has  been  in  the  family 
of  which  he  is  a worthy  representative  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  situated  in  Jefferson  Dis- 
trict, about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  years  by  the  present  owner,  who  has  spared 
neither  money,  labor  nor  effort  to  make  it  an 
ideal  place  of  residence. 

In  the  political  world  Mr.  Crum  stands  very 
high  wherever  he  is  known.  He  has  always  been 
an  ardent  Republican,  and  in  1894  was  elected, 
without  any  effort  upon  his  part,  to  represent  this 
community  in  the  Maryland  legislature.  His 
services  there  were  so  well  appreciated  that  in 
1896  he  was  once  more  honored  by  re-election  to 
the  assembly.  During  the  two  terms  which  he 
spent  in  the  legislative  body  he  acted  upon 
numerous  important  committees,  and  was  chair- 
man of  several  of  them.  Among  other  bills 


which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  house  at  the 
time  he  -was  a member  were  those  relating  to 
assessments,  school  boards,  election  laws,  etc. 

A son  of  Dr.  George  W.  Crum,  whose  sketch 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  our  subject 
wras  born  in  the  village  of  Jefferson  in  1857,  and 
there  spent  his  early  years.  He  received  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  education,  for  after 
mastering  the  curriculum  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  Jefferson,  he  studied  under  a 
tutor's  instructions  for  a number  of  years.  Later, 
that  he  might  be  still  better  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  life,  be  attended  Bryant  & Stratton’s 
Business  College  in  Baltimore  and  Eaton  & 
Burnett’s  College,  graduating  from  the  last- 
named  institution  in  1877.  He  then  took  a 
position  as  head  bookkeeper  in  a wholesale  sugar 
company  in  Baltimore,  remaining  with  the  firm 
for  two  years.  He  then  embarked  in  general 
merchandising  in  Manchester,  Carroll  County, 
Md.,  and,  after  conducting  the  business  with 
success  for  some  time,  he  sold  out.  Returning 
to  Jefferson  he  taught  in  the  public  school  up  to 
1885. 

In  the  year  mentioned  Mr.  Crum  turned  his 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  old  home- 
stead, where  he  has  since  dwelt.  His  father,  the 
doctor,  was  born  here,  and  lived  on  the  place 
during  his  early  manhood,  or  until  he  graduated 
from  college  and  started  forth  to  make  his  way  in 
the  professional  world.  Grandfather  Crum  was 
the  owner  and  manager  of  the  farm  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  In  1S93  our  subject 
built  a handsome  residence  upon  a fine  site 
which  commands  a view  of  the  surrounding 
valleys  and  mountains.  The  lawns  and  shade 
trees  are  very  nicely  kept,  and  add  their  beauty 
to  the  scene,  which  the  visitor  will  never  forget. 
The  owner  also  built  a large  barn,  fences,  and 
otherwise  improved  the  place,  now  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  this  portion  of  the  state. 
FYaternally  Mr.  Crum  is  a member  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics.  He  is 
a valued  member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
is  liberal  to  all  religious  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. 

In  18S1  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Crum  and  Miss 
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Mary  Etchison,  second  daughter  of  J.  Garrison 
and  Julia  A.  (Cochran)  Etchison,  was  solemn- 
ized. Mr.  Etchison  is  well  known  throughout 
Frederick  County,  as  his  work  as  a contractor 
and  builder  has  been  very  extensive  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  to  his  patrons. 

— >-> — 

ETER  DENNIS  FAHRNEY,  M.  D.  The 
genealogical  record  of  the  Fahrney  family 
shows  that  they  are  of  German  descent  and 
remote  French  origin.  The  wars  in  the  French 
and  Rhenish  Palatinate,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  drove  many  families 
into  exile,  and  among  them  were  the  Fahrnevs, 
who  took  refuge  in  Massenbackhausen,  a village 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  It  is  said  that 
the  mixture  of  German  and  French,  caused  by 
the  emigration  of  these  French  families  to  Ger- 
many, caused  the  formation  of  a dialect  that  is 
probably  the  basis  of  the  present  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  language. 

The  first  of  the  name  in  this  country  was  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  Dr.  Peter  Fahrney, 
who  was  born  in  Germany  May  8,  1767,  and  emi- 
grated to  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood.  In  youth  he  learned  the  tanner’s 
trade,  but  a fall  from  a horse  seriously  disabled 
him  and  forced  him  to  enter  some  other  occupa- 
tion. Deciding  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
he  borrowed  some  medical  books  from  Dr.  Fahne- 
stock, of  Lancaster,  who  had  the  German  books 
that  the  young  man’s  ignorance  of  English  ob- 
liged him  to  study.  He  removed  to  Maryland 
and  settled  near  Boonsboro,  Washington  County, 
where  he  had  discovered  certain  roots  and  barks 
containing  useful  medical  properties.  For  many 
years  he  engaged  in  practice  in  that  locality. 
He  introduced  into  this  country  the  Uroscopian 
system  of  diagnosing  chronic  diseases,  a system 
that  he  had  studied  in  German  medical  books. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1837,  the  system  was 
taken  up  and  carried  on  by  his  wife,  a physician 
of  superior  skill.  When  she  died,  in  1S39,  her 


son,  Dr.  Daniel  Fahrney,  took  up  the  work. 
During  the  early  days  of  this  system  it  was 
scoffed  at,  but  its  persistent  use  has  been  crowned 
with  such  success  that  its  enemies  have  been 
converted.  The  Uroscopian  system  has  stood 
the  test  of  a century  of  practice  in  the  Fahrney 
family,  and  has  steadily  gained  in  popularity,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now  practiced  through- 
out the  entire  country.  It  is  especially  valuable 
because  it  enables  the  physician  to  obtain  a proper 
diagnosis  of  disease,  without  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  cope  with  any  disease. 

Peter  Fahrney,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
married  Eve  Durnbaugh,  by  whom  he  had  a 
large  family.  The  sons  were  Samuel  and  Dr. 
Jacob.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Nancy 
Satori,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  (all  deceased),  named  as  follows: 
Peter,  our  subject’s  father;  Susan,  who  married 
Abraham  Stouffer;  Lizzie,  married  to  John  Em- 
mert;  Dr.  Daniel;  Joseph;  and  Sallie,  who  be- 
came the  ■wife  of  David  Stull. 

Our  subject’s  father,  Peter  Fahrne}’,  was  born 
near  Boonsboro,  Washington  County,  October  8, 
1806,  and  received  his  education  in  the  district 
schools.  In  the  locality  where  he  was  born  he 
continued  to  reside,  engaged  in  farm  pursuits 
until  his  death,  at  seventy-eight  years.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a Whig.  Upon  his  place  he  had  a 
large  peach  and  apple  orchard,  and  one  year 
raised  five  hundred  bushels  of  peaches,  besides 
many  apples.  In  religion  he  was  identified  with 
the  German  Baptist  Church.  Hg  was  a man  of 
most  sterling  integrity  and  was  highly  respected. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Emmert,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Emmert.  She  was  born  and  reared  in 
Washington  County. 

The  family  of  which  Dr.  P.  D.  Fahrney  was  a 
member  consisted  of  eleven  children,  those  besides 
himself  being:  Mary,  deceased  wife  of  John 
Funk;  Susan,  wife  of  H.  C.  Kooutz,  of  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.;  Nancy,  deceased  wife  of  John  Funk; 
Lizzie,  wife  of  Thomas  McKee,  of  Chewsville, 
Md. ; Sarah,  widow  of  David  Rudisil,  of  Maple- 
ville,  Md.;  Joseph  E.,  who  married  Jennie  Cost 
and  lives  in  Beaver  Creek;  Peter  Dennis,  our 
subject;  Savilla,  wife  of  Benjamin  Fultz,  of 
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Mapleville;  John  E.,  who  married  Jennie  Ben- 
choff  and  lives  in  Mapleville;  Maggie,  the  wife 
of  Peter  Newcomer,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  and 
Lydia,  wife  of  Charles  Cline,  of  Benevola,  Md. 
The  brothers  are  farmers  and  the  sisters  are 
mostly  the  wives  of  farmers. 

In  what  is  now  known  as  Mapleville,  near 
Boonsboro,  Md.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  June  21,  1843.  His  school  advantages 
were  limited,  his  education  being  obtained  prin- 
cipally by  reading  and  self-culture.  March  27, 
1857,  when  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Daniel  Fahrney,  but  for  some  years  he  gave  his 
attention  to  the  compounding  of  medicine  rather 
than  a formal  study  of  the  profession.  In  the 
spring  of  1863  he  began  his  medical  readings, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
University  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a 
course  of  lectures.  Under  the  instruction  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  D.  Fahrney,  he  finished  the  study  of 
the  Uroscopian  system, 

For  ten  years  Dr.  P.  D.  Fahrney  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Keedysville,  Md. 
Through  his  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  person- 
ally and  by  mail  he  gained  a wide  reputation 
and  correspondence,  extending  over  the  entire 
country.  He  found,  however,  that  the  little  vil- 
lage where  he  resided  did  not  furnish  satisfactory 
facilities  for  carrying  on  his  profession  and  giving 
the  best  attention  to  his  patients  so  he  removed 
to  Frederick,  in  April,  1879.  In  the  spring  of 
1881  he  was  strongly  urged  to  piace  some  of  his 
preparations  upon  the  market  as  family  medicines 
in  order  that  they  might  be  more  easily  reached 
by  the  public.  In  this  way  the  “Victor  Reme- 
dies,” “Infants’  Relief,”  “Pain  Balm,”  “Lini- 
ment,” “Lung  Syrup,”  “Liver  Pills,”  and 
“Headache  Specific,”  came  to  be  known  through- 
out the  United  States  as  family  remedies.  In 
the  fall  of  1884  the  “Victor  Liver  Syrup”  was 
placed  on  the  market,  furnishing  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  “Blood  Purge”  handed  down 
from  his  grandfather.  I11  his  remedies  he  has 
the  trade-mark  name  of  Victor. 

The  doctor  has  been  twice  married.  Novem- 
ber 19,  1867,  he  married  Roemma  G.  Good, 


daughter  of  Henry  Good,  of  Quincy,  Pa.  His 
present  wife  was  Katie  li.  Eavey,  of  Keedysville, 
Md.  During  the  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  the 
winter  of  i88o-’Si  he  lost  two  daughters,  Ida  K. 
and  Mary  R.,  and  has  seven  living  children: 
Elmer  G.  is  bookkeeper  in  his  father’s  establish- 
ment; Henry  P. , M.  D.,  graduated  from  Hunting- 
don College  in  1888  and  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1895;  Jacob  Welty  is  assisting 
his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Victor  reme- 
dies; and  Otto  Dennis  is  a printer  engaged  in  his 
father’s  printing  office.  Lora,  Urisi,  Ira  S.  and 
Amy  L-  are  children  of  the  second  marriage.  In 
1895  our  subject’s  son,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Fahrney, 
became  a member  of  the  firm,  which  was  then 
carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  P.  D.  Fahrney 
& Son.  This  continued  until  1897,  at  which 
time  Dr.  P.  D.  Fahrney  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  proprie- 
tary remedies,  known  as  the  Victor  remedies. 
He  is  president  of  the  Frederick  City  Manufac- 
turing Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  Ameri- 
can Standard  writing  fluid  and  inks,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Inter-state  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

I11  the  work  of  the  German  Baptist  Church  at 
Frederick  Dr.  Fahrney  was  a pioneer.  The  first 
meetings  of  the  denomination  were  held  here 
after  his  removal,  commencing  in  18S0,  in  the 
old  Methodist  Protestant  building  on  West 
Church  street,  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of 
Daniel  T.  Lakin.  Largely  through  the  large 
gift  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Worman,  the  congregation 
was  enabled  to  purchase  property,  and  in  1885  a 
church  was  begun.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1S86  and  dedicated  on  the  23d  of  July. 
It  was  two  stories  in  height,  40x65  feet  in 
dimensions,  with  a basement  containing  con- 
veniences for  cooking,  and  a second  floor  with 
accommodations  for  those  who,  during  pro- 
tracted meetings,  are  required  to  stay  over  night. 
The  membership  has  increased  from  six  to  sixty- 
five,  among  whom  Dr.  Fahrney  is  held  in  high 
regard  as  an  official.  He  is  a man  of  benevolent 
disposition,  giving  willingly  of  his  means  to 
relieve  the  distressed  and  poor.  In  addition  to 
his  practice  he  has  held  the  office  of  vice-pivsi- 
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dent  of  the  Great  Southern  Printing  and  Manu- 
facturing Company.  As  a physician  he  is  skill- 
ful, as  a citizen  progressive,  as  a friend  compan- 
ionable, and  as  a man  upright  and  honorable, 
meriting  the  respect  that  is  so  freely  accorded 
him. 


APT.  B.  P.  CRAMPTON  is  one  of  the 
prominent  men  and  influential  citizens  of 
Brunswick,  Frederick  County,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  which  place  he  has  spent  his  whole  life. 
His  standing  in  the  business  and  social  world 
here  is  unquestioned,  and  the  genuine  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who  have  known 
him  since  his  early  years  gives  evidence  of  his 
sterling  characteristics.  He  won  his  title  in  the 
late  Civil  war,  in  which  he  saw  hard  service, 
as  he  participated  in  numerous  important  cam- 
paigns and  was  eventually  wounded. 

The  father  of  the  captain  was  Thomas  Cramp- 
ton,  who  was  born  in  Brunswick  District, 
Frederick  County,  in  1802.  He  owned  and  car- 
ried on  the  first  elevator  in  this  town  and  trans- 
acted a large  business  in  grain  here  for  many 
years.  In  his  early  manhood,  and  again  late 
in  life,  he  was  interested  in  agriculture,  and  at 
one  time  owned  upwards  of  eight  hundred  acres 
of  fine  land  in  this  section.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the  Mary- 
land legislature,  and  for  years  he  was  a very 
active  member  of  that  party.  In  the  local 
Episcopal  Church  he  was  a valued  member,  and 
all  who  knew  him  loved  and  respected  him  for 
his  noble  Christian  manhood.  Death  claimed 
him  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
1854,  when  he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He 
was  a son  of  Charles  Crampton,  of  Washington 
County,  Md. , but  whose  settlement  in  this 
county  dates  back  to  a period  prior  to  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a successful  farmer, 
owning  a large  tract  of  land  hereabouts.  Re- 
turning in  his  last  3-ears  to  his  native  county,  his 
death  took  place  there.  His  ancestors  were 
English  people  who  came  to  Maryland  in  early 


colonial  days.  Of  the  other  children  of  Charles 
Crampton,  Benjamin  was  a Virginia  farmer; 
Rev.  S.  W.,  who  died  in  Baltimore  in  1898, 
was  a prominent  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  John  W.  was  a farmer  of  this  district; 
May  married  Washington  Gittings;  and  Eleanor 
is  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Jarboa,  a farmer. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Miss  M.  Phil- 
pott  in  her  girlhood.  Her  father  was  Charles 
Philpott,  a wealthy  farmer.  Mrs.  Crampton  died 
in  1882,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Of 
the  ten  children  born  to  herself  and  husband, 
Oscar  P.  is  a farmer  of  Burkittsville;  Thomas 
died  in  Missouri;  R.  S.  is  in  the  cattle  business 
in  Arkansas;  L.  W.  is  located  at  Fort  Meade, 

S.  Dak.,  and  is  a surgeon  in  the  regular  army; 
May  Eleanor  is  deceased;  Annie  E.  married  a 
Mr.  Byrnes,  of  West  Virginia. 

Captain  Crampton  was  born  in  Brunswick  Dis- 
trict May  19,  1836,  and,  after  completing  his 
elementary  education  here,  entered  the  select 
academy  of  Petersville.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, and  served  in  the  same  for  four  years  with 
gallantn’.  He  enlisted  as  a private  soldier,  and 
for  his  fidelity  to  duty  and  heroism  was  gradu- 
ally promoted  until  he  was  captain  of  a company. 
All  through  the  campaign  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia he  was  in  the  command  of  Colonel  Ashby 
and  subsequently  he  served  under  Gen.  Thomas 

T.  Rosser.  On  two  occasions  he  was  severely 
wounded,  once  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and 
again  at  the  engagement  at  Brandy  Station,  in 
1863.  He  continued  at  the  front  and  was  in  act- 
ive service  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox. 

For  ten  years  after  his  return  from  the  war  the 
captain  was  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
since  then  he  has  been  interested  in  the  grain 
business.  He  owns  a fine  mill  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River,  near  a splendid 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  at  this  point. 
This  mill,  which  has  recently  been  remodeled,  is 
now  equipped  with  the  roller  process,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Eight  or  ten  men  are  employed  by  the  proprietor 
and  a large  and  remunerative  business  is  done  by 
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him.  The  mill  was  formerly  owned  by  the  firm 
of  Jourdau,  Crampton  & Co.,  but  is  now  the 
exclusive  property  of  our  subject.  He  has 
always  given  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  beautiful  and  attractive  home  of  the  cap- 
tain is  located  about  three  miles  from  Brunswick, 
on  a fine  farm  adjoining  the  old  homestead 
where  he  lived  when  a boy.  His  wife  is  a 
niece  of  ex- Governor  Thomas,  who  was  in  con- 
gress for  many  years  and  was  a very  important 
factor  in  Maryland  politics  for  several  decades. 
Mrs.  Crampton  became  the  wife  of  our  subject  in 
1869.  She  was  then  Miss  Catherine  Dunlap,  her 
father  being  Col.  Henry  Dunlap,  who  was  colo- 
nel of  a regiment  of  Maryland  National  Guards. 
Eight  children  have  blessed  the  union  of  the  cap- 
tain and  wife:  Henry,  private  secretary  of  his 

uncle  in  Washington;  Ellen,  Mark  and  Cathe- 
rine, who  are  at  home;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry 
Welsh;  Thomas,  still  in  school;  and  Helen  and 
Benjamin,  at  home.  The  family  are  identified 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  enjoy  the  love 
and  respect  of  all. 


q5EORGE  C.  FISHER  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Point  of  Rocks,  Frederick  County.  He  has 
made  his  home  here  for  about  sixteen  years  and 
has  been  active  in  everything  that  concerned  the 
improvement  and  development  of  the  place. 
Having  literally  been  “the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune’’  he  is  eminently  deserving  of  the  pros- 
perity which  is  now  his  portion. 

Born  in  183S,  our  subject  is  the  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  Fisher,  who  was  born,  reared  to  man- 
hood and  spent  his  whole  life  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  He  came  from  one  of  the  old 
families  of  that  section,  and  followed  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  died  when  in  the  prime  of  life, 
aged  forty-five  years.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  a 
daughter  of  Solomon  and  Susan  Viers,  also  of 
Montgomery  County,  and  farmers  by  occupation. 
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Mrs.  Fisher  was  summoned  to  the  silent  land  in 
1877,  when  threescore  and  ten  years  of  age.  Of 
her  four  sons  only  the  subject  of  this  article  sur- 
vives. Martin  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  a farmer 
of  Montgomery  County,  and  died  in  March,  1890. 
Solomon  died  when  young  and  John  Napoleon 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  birthplace  of  G.  C.  Fisher  is  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Poolville,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  The  father  dying  when  George 
C.  was  a small  boy,  the  latter  in  time  aided 
in  the  management  of  the  old  homestead,  and 
was  of  great  assistance  to  his  widowed  mother  in 
every  way.  His  educational  privileges  were 
rather  limited,  though  he  attended  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  district  for  several  years  during  a 
portion  of  each  year.  Yielding  to  his  mother’s 
wishes  the  young  man  remained  at  home  until  lie 
was  twenty-seven  years  old.  He  then  concluded 
that  he  could  do  much  better  financially  for  her 
and  for  himself  if  he  embarked  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  Entering  the  grain  business  he  was 
quite  successful  in  that  direction,  and  later  he 
engaged  in  merchandising  at  Edwards’  Ferry, 
near  his  old  home,  with  success.  Then,  for  a 
few  years  he  resumed  farming  upon  a place 
which  he  had  purchased.  In  1881  he  came  to 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  for  the  next  three  years  was 
in  the  grain  business  in  connection  with  Captain 
Mercier.  Then,  for  twelve  years  he  kept  the 
hotel  here  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patrons  and 
the  general  public,  and  though  he  still  owns  the 
property  he  has  leased  it  for  four  years  past.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  greatly  handicapped 
when  he  started  out  in  life  by  his  father's  death 
and  the  cares  that  in  consequence  devolved  upon 
his  youthful  shoulders,  the  success  that  he  has 
won  is  the  more  commendable.  Genial  and 
affable  in  manner,  he  readily  makes  friends  of 
all,  and  once  having  made  a friend  he  always  re- 
tains him.  In  politics  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  has  always  declined  pub- 
lic office. 

In  1870  Mr.  Fisher  married  Sarah  Agnes 
Spates,  a well-educated,  cultured  lady,  whose  fa- 
ther, George  W.  Spates,  is  a rich  farmer  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  two  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Fisher  are  Albert  B.,a  telegraph  operator  of 
Brunswick,  this  county,  and  Thomas  Spates,  who 
married  a Miss  Allnutt,  and  is  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  agent  at  Tuscarora,  Frederick  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F'isher  have  a very  pleasant  home 
here  and  are  always  most  charming  hosts.  They 
are  identified  with  the  Catholic  Church. 


RUFUS  K.  DAY.  The  farm  upon  which  Mr. 
Day  resides  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  and  is  situated  near  Kemptown,in 
New  Market  District,  Frederick  County.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  property  he  is  the  owner  of  a farm 
consisting  of  two  hundred  acres  in  Montgomery 
County,  besides  which  he  has  a number  of  houses 
and  lots.  His  attention  has  been  given  princi- 
pally to  agriculture,  in  connection  with  which 
for  thirty  years  he  has  engaged  in  selling  fertil- 
izer. For  about  ten  years,  in  partnership  with 
Samuel  Hobbs,  he  carried  on  a general  mercan- 
tile business  at  Browningsville,  but  finally  sold 
out  his  interest  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  May  13, 
1827,  upon  a farm  near  Kemptown.  When  he  was 
eighteen  months  old  he  was  orphaned  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Luther  Day,  and  shortly 
afterward  his  mother,  Harriet,  removed  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  the  boy  spent  the  years 
of  youth.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  be- 
gan in  life  for  himself  and  rented  a tract  of  land, 
which  he  cultivated  for  two  years.  He  then  pur- 
chased the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  How- 
ever he  did  not  immediately  come  to  the  place, 
but  continued  to  make  his  home  in  Montgomery 
County  until  1853,  when  he  came  to  the  farm 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

In  1849  Mr.  Day  married  Miss  Ann  P.  Branden- 
burg, who  was  born  February  1 1 , 1831,  in  New 
Market  District,  near  the  farm  where  occurred 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Their  ten  children 
are  all  living  but  one  and  are  named  as  follows: 
Titus  G.,  Latimer  \V.,  American  A.  S.,  Altona 


B.  C.,  Preston  C.,  Plarriet  E.,  James  S.,  Laura 
A.,  Langdon  S.,  and  Nora  M.,  deceased. 

Mr.  Day  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  his 
district.  He  is  an  active,  energetic  man,  whose 
success  is  due  to  his  unaided  efforts.  In  all 
dealings  with  his  friends  and  neighbors  he  is 
recognized  as  an  honorable  man,  who  strives  to 
do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all.  What  he  has 
accumulated  has  been  by  persistent  toil  and 
economy.  He  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  possess  the 
genuine  Christian  character  that  wins  friends. 
Politically  he  is  a Republican  and  served  as  judge 
of  elections  for  two  years,  but  other  than  that  has 
not  occupied  official  position. 

Mr.  Davis  a self-reliant  man,  who  began  life 
without  means,  even  without  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education, and  who  has  secured  a competency 
by  a life  of  uniform  industry  and  determination. 
To  illustrate  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  la- 
bored, it  may  be  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  work 
very  hard,  from  earliest  boyhood.  His  step- 
father allowed  him  to  attend  school  only  thirty 
days  in  the  year,  and  the  knowledge  he  obtained 
was  principally  secured  by  study  at  home  by 
candle  light,  or,  after  the  candle  was  blown  out, 
by  a light  made  of  kindling  wood.  One  winter 
tiis  step-father  agreed  with  the  school  teacher 
that  the  boy  should  be  permitted  to  attend  school 
three  months,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  by  mak- 
ing fires  in  the  schoolhouse  during  that  time. 
After  he  had  been  in  school  one  month  liis  step- 
father took  him  out,  and  appropriated  to  himself 
the  dollar  the  lad  earned  by  continuing  to  make 
the  fires,  after  he  had  been  taken  from  school. 
Such  schooling  as  he  obtained  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  himself,  unless  the  county  paid  for  it;  he 
also  bought  his  own  books,  paper,  ink,  etc.  He 
bought  all  of  his  clothing  and  until  lie  was 
twenty-one  never  had  an  overcoat.  He  never 
had  but  three  Saturday  evenings  to  go  anywhere, 
and,  although  he  attended  the  horses,  never  had 
a horse  to  ride  but  three  Sundays,  until  he  reached 
his  majority.  The  money  for  his  necessities  he 
earned  by  working  nights,  making  baskets, 
trays,  etc.  When  he  started  out  for  himself  he 
borrowed  $5  from  his  step-father  to  buy  a barrel 
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of  flour,  and  did  not  pay  it  back  until  the  inter- 
est had  amounted  to  five  cents,  which  sum  he 
was  requested  to  pay,  and  of  course  did  so.  He 
had  a horse  that  he  hired  for  $20  per  year,  also 
a sled,  a drag  and  one  or  two  ploughs,  but  no 
one  to  turn  a furrow  except  himself,  and  not  only 
did  he  do  the  work  in  the  field,  but  he  cared  for 
his  wife  and  children  in  their  home,  doing  all  in 
his  power  for  their  comfort.  In  spite  of  hard- 
ships, disadvantages  and  inconveniences,  he 
cleared  $1,000  a year.  What  an  example  is  pre- 
sented by  his  life  to  the  young  men  of  the  present 
generation,  who  are  given  good  educations  and 
every  assistance  possible  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  success. 


UDGE  BERNARD  COLLIFLOWER,  who 
for  a period  of  four  years  ably  filled  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  judge  of  the  orphans’ 
court  of  Frederick  County,  has  long  been  an 
esteemed  citizen  of  Graceham.  The  only  public 
position  he  held  prior  to  that  was  registrar  of 
votes.  He  has  always  been  actively  connected 
with  the  Democratic  party,  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  same.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  by  his  party  friends  to  the 
judgeship,  receiving  a gratifying  majority,  and 
was  later  made  chief  judge  by  the  governor  of 
Maryland. 

The  judge  is  pre-eminently  a self-made  man, 
and  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  high  place  he 
has  won  for  himself  in  the  regard  of  his  large 
circle  of  acquaintances.  His  father,  John  Colli- 
flower,  was  a poor  man,  and  from  the  time  that 
our  subject  was  a mere  boy  he  has  been  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a livelihood  and  education.  He  was 
born  in  1830  on  a farm  in  Meehanicstown  Dis- 
trict, Frederick  County,  as  had  been  his  father 
before  him.  The  senior  man  was  a devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Moravian  Church  and  died  in  the  faith 
that  he  had  always  professed,  when  he  was  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  He  was  a son  of  Jacob 
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Colliflow'er,  a native  of  the  same  locality,  and  a 
farmer,  but  his  father,  an  early  settler  in  western 
Maryland,  was  a native  of  Germany.  The 
mother  of  the  judge  was  Miss  Matilda  Wliil- 
hide,  in  her  girlhood.  Her  father,  John  Whil- 
hide,  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Graceham, 
and  under  its  hospitable  roof  she  spent  her 
girlhood.  Of  the  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
born  to  John  and  Matilda  Collitlower  only  one, 
Samuel,  is  deceased.  Michael,  of  Graceham,  is 
a contractor  and  builder.  John  F. , a retired  farmer, 
resides  in  this  town.  Jago,  a shoemaker  by 
trade,  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  a farm. 
Susan  is  the  wife  of  John  F.  Fogle,  and  May  is 
unmarried  and  resides  in  Graceham. 

The  educational  advantages  that  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Judge  Colliflower  were  those  common  to 
every  farmer’s  lad  in  this  section  at  the  time. 
After  leaving  the  district  school  he  learned  the 
shoemaker’s  trade,  which  calling  he  followed  for 
several  years.  Later  he  turned  his  attention  to 
merchandising,  and,  in  time,  owned  a large  and 
flourishing  store  at  Franklin  Mills  and  another  in 
Graceham.  These  two  business  establishments 
he  continued  to  carry  on  with  marked  success 
until  about  nine  years  ago,  when  he  practically 
retired  from  active  life.  However,  he  has  con- 
siderable money  invested  in  real  estate  and  other 
enterprises,  and  besides  managing  his  own  prop- 
erty, he  has  charge  of  several  estates,  which  he 
handles  with  much  executive  skill.  The  store 
which  he  formerly  operated  in  this  place  did  a 
good  business. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  the  judge  married  Miss 
Mary  E.  Gernand,  whose  father,  Jacob  Gernand, 
was  a weaver  by  trade  and  was  a very  prominent 
member  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  this  locality 
for  years.  Four  sons  and  a daughter  were  born 
to  our  subject  and  wife,  but,  one  by  one,  they 
were  claimed  by  the  angel  of  death.  William 
H.,  who  was  a 'successful  teacher  in  this  section, 
died  when  his  career  was  opening  out  before  him, 
full  of  promise.  Albert,  to  whose  fine  business 
talents  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  store  at 
Franklin  Mills  was  due,  as  he  was  in  charge 
of  it  for  several  years,  departed  this  life  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  years.  His  widow  is  still  oecu- 
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pied  in  carrying  on  a store  in  that  town.  Allen 
was  in  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  Graceham 
store  until  his  death.  Addison  died  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  Laura  K.,  when  sev- 
enteen, in  1879.  For  over  forty  yeats  Judge  Col- 
liflower  has  been  an  official  member  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church.  His  life  has  been  a most  exem- 
plary one,  and  he  may  look  back  along  the  path- 
way he  has  come  with  few  regrets  as  to  the 
course  he  has  taken. 

OHN  ALEXANDER  DeGRANGE  is  a 
sterling  representative  of  one  of  the  honored 
pioneer  families  of  western  Maryland.  He 
has  in  his  veins  both  German  and  French  blood 
and  is  a true  and  patriotic  American,  ready  to 
defend  his  country’s  liberties  either  in  peace  or 
war.  His  father  was  a drummer  boy  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bladensburg,  and  the  spirit  that  animated 
him  is  strong  in  the  hearts  ofjiis  children  tc-dajn 

The  homestead  now  in  the  possession  of  our 
subject  is  known  as  Deer  Spring,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  him  some  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is 
situated  in  Ballanger  District,  Frederick  County, 
and  comprises  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres. 
The  well-preserved  house  on  the  place  was  built 
by  his  mother’s  people,  the  Runns,  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
two  other  good  residences  on  the  farm,  these 
having  been  erected  by  Mr.  DeGrange.  From 
time  to  time  he  added  to  the  original  old  home- 
stead adjoining  tracts  of  land,  until  he  has 
now  one  of  the  finest  country  places  in  the 
district.  Since  attaining  his  majority  he  has 
been  either  a Whig  or  a Republican.  His 
membership  with  the  Lutheran  Church  dates 
back  four  years,  and  for  much  of  this  time  he  has 
served  in  the  office  of  an  elder. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  was  a wagon  maker  by 
trade.  He  settled  on  a tract  of  land  in  this 
county  in  the  last  century  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  the  peaceful  routine  of  farming. 


Flis  son  John,  the  father  of  John  A.,  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  and  in 
his  early  years  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wagons  his  place  of  business  being  on  West 
Patrick  street,  Frederick.  Later  he  returned 
to  the  old  farm,  and  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
self to  its  management.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.  In  religion 
he  was  a member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  was  one  of  the  officials  of  the  same  for 
years.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two 
years,  about  1S81.  His  wife  departed  this  life 
when  but  sixty  years  old.  She  was,  before 
their  marriage,  Elizabeth  Runn,  her  father  hav- 
ing been  Michael  Runn,  a wealthy  farmer,  whose 
home  was  the  one  where  W.  L.  Culler  now  lives. 
The  father  of  Michael  Runn  was  of  German 
origin,  was  a wheelwright  by  trade  and  also  a 
distiller,  and  was  very  rich,  owning  four  fine 
farms  in  this  district  and  a great  many  slaves. 

The  children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Runn) 
DeGrange  were  eight  in  number.  George  W. 
has  been  a traveling  salesman  and  merchant. 
Nathaniel  H.  lives  at  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Ya. 
David  is  a farmer  of  Middletown  Valley.  Fletcher 
was  employed  as  a baggage  master  by  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Railroad  for  many  years.  Elizabeth 
married  Daniel  Davis,  who  lives  upon  one  of 
our  subject’s  farms.  Catherine  married  Henry 
Beutz,  a tanner  by  trade.  Ann,  who  never  mar- 
ried, is  deceased. 

John  A.  DeGrange  was  born  on  his  father's 
old  farm  November  29,  1822,  and  grew  up  in  the 
quiet  and  uneventful  ways  incident  to  an  agri- 
cultural life.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the 
old  Manna  school,  and  subsequently  he  was  a 
student  in  Zion  school  also.  When  he  had 
reached  his  majority  he  embarked  in  an  inde- 
pendent career  and  has  met  with  success  in 
nearly  every  venture  which  he  has  undertaken. 
For  his  wife  he  chose  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
John  Michael,  a miller  and  farmer  of  Middle- 
town  Valley.  They  became  the  parents  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  viz.:  William,  who 
owns  a farm  in  Jefferson  District;  John  M.,  who 
owns  several  large  farms  in  Missouri,  where  he 
lives;  Henry,  a carpenter,  who  lives  near  the 
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Manna  Church;  Jane  R.,  wife  of  Ed  Castle, 
whose  home  is  located  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  Frederick  District;  Mrs.  Ellen  Whitley, 
of  Virginia;  and  Martha,  Mrs.  Charles  Kephart. 
The  second  wife  of  Mr.  DeGrange  was  formerly 
Sarah  Ann  Renn  (for  history  of  the  Renn  family 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch  of  E.  Charles 
Renn,  elsewhere  in  this  work.)  To  this  union 
have  been  born  the  following  children:  Roy, 
Ardley  and  Sadie. 


AMES  MIFFLIN  HOOD,  deceased,  was 
long  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick. He  was  always  in  favor  of  new  indus- 
tries and  improvements,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
do  his  full  share  in  all  public  matters,  being  con- 
fidently counted  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  a quiet,  unassuming  gentleman,  attending 
strictly  to  his  business  concerns  and  investments, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  attention  to  every 
detail  connected  with  his  successful  cariiage  fac- 
tory that  he  became  wealthy  and  influential.  He 
possessed  superior  executive  ability,  excellent 
judgment,  methodical  ways  and  energy  in  carry- 
ing out  his  undertakings.  From  his  early  man- 
hood, when  he  came  to  Frederick,  until  about 
1885,  when  he  retired  from  business,  he  was 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  and  for 
years  was  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Hane  & 
Hood,  having  his  business  location  on  South 
Market  street.  The  firm  gave  employment  to  a 
number  of  men  and  the  trade  commanded  by 
them  was  of  the  very  best. 

The  birth  of  James  Mifflin  Hood  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  March  22,  1821,  and  there, 
on  the  shore  of  beautiful  Chesapeake  Bay,  his 
boyhood  passed  pleasantly.  He  received  a lib- 
eral education  in  the  public  schools,  and  his  taste 
for  literature  became  more  pronounced  in  his 
after  life.  He  was  devoted  to  his  home,  did  not 
care  to  belong  to  secret  societies  or  outside  affairs, 
and  found  his  chief  happiness  in  life  with  his  loved 
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ones  and  his  books.  During  the  summer  months  he 
lived  upon  his  valuable  homestead,  Manchester 
farm,  which  is  situated  one  mile  and  a- half 
from  this  city,  and  during  the  winters  the  family 
reside  at  the  City  Hotel.  His  busy  and  useful 
life  wras  brought  to  a close  April  3,  1894,  and  he 
was  tenderly  placed  to  rest  in  beautiful  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery.  He  had  frequently  used  his 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  was  undesirous  of  holding  official  posi- 
tions and  would  never  even  consider  the  question 
of  so  doing,  though  often  urged  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  for  some  candidacy.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause.  He 
was  a valued  member  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and  was  liberal  in  his  gifts  to  religious  and  char- 
itable organizations.  His  father,  James  Hood, 
was  a native  of  England,  and  after  coming  to  this 
country  lived  in  Baltimore.  His  father  married 
Elizabeth  Mifflin,  a descendant  of  General  Mifflin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

In  his  early  manhood  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
married  a Quaker  lady  of  Philadelphia,  Miss 
Sarah  Ann  Boggs.  Her  father  was  a wealthy 
merchant  and  the  owner  of  several  ships.  He 
was  also  an  importer  of  china  and  similar  wares, 
and  enjoyed  a very  large  and  remunerative  trade. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr.  Hood  mar- 
ried, October  21,  1873,  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Scholl,  a most  worth}-  citizen 
of  this  county.  He  wras  born  and  reared  here, 
and  owned  the  Manchester  farm  before  men- 
tioned. In  addition  to  this  he  had  various  other 
landed  possessions  and  investments  and  was  a 
man  of  great  influence  and  prominence  among 
the  people  with  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast.  His 
education  was  superior,  for  he  was  always  a great 
student  and  was  particularly  fond  of  mathematics 
and  music.  With  his  means  he  surrounded  his 
family  with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  He 
was  of  a refined  taste  and  for  years  he  traveled 
quite  extensively.  During  the  Civil  war  lie  was 
.strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause  and 
used  his  ballot  for  the  candidates  of  the  Whig 
and  Republican  parties.  In  the  Reformed  Church 
he  acted  as  an  official  member  for  a long  period, 
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doing  much  towards  the  upbuilding  of  the  con- 
gregation. His  father,  Christian  Scholl,  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Hood,  served  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  was  a commissioned  officer,  holding  the 
rank  of  ensign.  He  served  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore.  He  also  owned  large  tracts  of  land 
in  this  county,  was  born  near  Frederick,  as  were 
also  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 
About  five  generations  ago  the  founder  of  the 
family  came  from  Switzerland  and  settled  in 
Maryland,  and  some  four  or  five  generations  of 
Scholls  have  inhabited  this  county.  The  wife  of 
Daniel  Scholl,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Hood,  was 
Miss  Maria  Susan  Thomas,  of  the  old  and  highly 
respected  pioneer  family  of  Thomas.  Mrs.  Hood’s 
grandmother  on  her  mother’s  side  was  Miss 
Margaret  Ogle,  descended  from  an  old  and  noted 
family  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Two 
of  her  ancestors,  Ogles,  were  Colonial  governors 
of  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Hood  was  born  and  grew  to 
womanhood  in  this  vicinity,  receiving  many  ad- 
vantages. She  was  a student  in  the  Frederick 
Female  Seminary,  now  styled  the  Woman’s  Col- 
lege, and  is  a lady  of  thorough  education  and 
culture.  With  her  ample  means  she  has  been 
able  to  travel  to  a great  extent,  both  in  all  inter- 
esting portions  of  this  continent  and  in  various 
portions  of  Europe.  Among  her  valuable  pos- 
sessions is  the  Manchester  farm,  for  which 
she  has  a particular  attachment,  since  so  many 
of  the  happiest  days  of  her  life  were  passed  there, 
and  in  addition  to  this  homestead  she  owns  sev- 
eral other  fine  farms  in  the  county  and  consklera-' 
ble  real  estate  in  the  city.  Unlike  many  rich 
women,  she  delights  to  do  good  with  her  means, 
and  is  very  liberal  toward  worthy  enterprises. 
Many  a poor  and  unfortunate  person  has  had 
reason  to  bless  her  as  their  kind  benefactress  and 
helper  in  their  time  of  need,  and  yet,  withal,  she 
is  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  her  bestowal  of 
favors  and  gifts. 

In  honor  of  her  revered  father  Mrs.  Hood  en- 
dowed an  observatory  for  Franklin  & Marshall 
College  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a few  years  ago,  and 
in  1897  the  Woman’s  College,  her  alma  mater, 
received  a generous  gift  from  her  of  $20,000,  for 


an  endowment  fund  given  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, James  Mifflin  Hood.  She  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged, 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  proposed 
hospital,  president  of  the  alumnae  of  the  Frederick 
Female  Seminary,  besides  being  a member  and 
active  worker  in  several  societies  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  From  this  it  may  clearly  be  deduced 
that  she  is  a sincere  friend  to  education  and  real- 
ized to  the  full  the  far-reaching  effect  for  good 
and  advancing  civilization  that  the  educational 
institutions  of  our  fair  land  have  over  our  progress 
as  a nation  and  as  individuals.  The  Reformed 
Church,  of  which  she  is  a faithful  member,  is 
constantly  receiving  her  ardent  support.  Would 
that  every  one  to  whom  wealth  is  entrusted  had 
as  noble  a spirit  and  as  keen  a sense  of  the  account 
they  must  give  of  their  stewardship  some  day — 
a day  constantly  drawing  nearer,  and  at  most  but 
a few  brief  years  away.  To  one  of  as  fine  a na- 
ture as  Mrs.  Hood  the  chief  pleasure  of  possess- 
ing riches  is  the  thought  of  the  good  that  she 
can  accomplish,  the  need  she  can  relieve. 
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EH ARLES  W.  GOLDSBOROUGH,  M.  D., 
of  Walkersville,  is  a descendant  of  an  old 
and  prominent  family  of  Maryland  and  was 
born  in  1S41,  in  Frederick  County,  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Walkersville.  His  father, 
Charles  H.  Goldsborough,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
1800,  near  the  place  where  the  birth  of  his  only 
son  also  occurred,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years  he  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  after  which  he 
commenced  to  practice  his  profession  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Walkersville,  continuing  the  same  for  more 
than  forty  years,  or  until  his  death,  in  1S62. 
Few  men  were  better  known  than  he  and  none 
held  a higher  place  in  the  regard  of  the  people. 
In  disposition  he  was  generous,  kind  and  charit- 
able. Many  a young  man  starting  out  for  him- 
self, without  money  or  friends,  owed  his  start  to 
the  generosity  of  this  kind-hearted  physician.  In 
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politics  lie  adhered  to  the  Whig  policy,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
the  government.  His  entire  life  was  spent  at  his 
beautiful  home,  Sunnyside,  situated  two  and 
one-lialf  miles  from  Walkersville,  and  there  he 
passed  from  toil  to  rest,  from  activity  to  its  re- 
ward. In  religion  he  was  a faithful  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Christian’s  hope 
of  immortality  cheered  his  last  moments.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery 
at  Frederick. 

The  ancestry  of  the  Goldsborough  family  is 
given  in  the  sketch  of  Major  Goldsborough,  pre- 
sented elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Our  subject’s 
mother  was  Amelia,  daughter  of  Jacob  Poe,  who 
embarked  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Baltimore 
in  1820,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  on  his 
farm  in  Frederick  County,  on  the  Monocacy 
River;  later,  however,  he  returned  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  died.  One  of  his  sous  was  Judge  Nel- 
son Poe,  a prominent  jurist  in  Baltimore;  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  the  far-famed  and  ill-fated  poet  of 
world-wide  renown,  was  a cousin  of  this  lady. 
Mrs.  Goldsborough  spent  her  last  days  with  her 
son,  in  whose  home  she  died  in  1884;  her  body 
was  interred  beside  that  of  her  husband  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery.  She  had  four  daughters  and 
one  son.  One  of  the  daughters,  Catherine  D., 
married  Prof.  Alfred  Mayer,  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, and  died,  leaving  an  only  son,  who  is  now 
an  instructor  in  Harvard  University.  Sallie, 
another  daughter,  died  unmarried.  Zoe,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Lewis  W.  Trail,  of  Baltimore, 
died,  leaving  a daughter  Zoe;  and  Amelia,  who 
is  the  only  surviving  daughter,  is  the  wife  of 
W.  Otis  Tyler,  of  Luray,  Va. 

The  early  education  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
home  locality,  later  attending  Prentiss  school,  of 
Baltimore  County.  He  studied  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  a few  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  whose  practice  he  therefore 
succeeded.  He  continued  at  the  old  home  place 
and  soon  became  known  as  a talented  young 
physician.  I11  1867  he  married  Miss  Henrietta 
Lee,  daughter  of  Edmund  Jennings  Lee,  of  Vir- 


ginia, a first  cousin  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
E.  J.  Lee  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  Until  the  Civil  war  closed  he  was 
numbered  among  the  most  influential  attorneys 
of  his  state.  For  some  time  he  made  his  home 
in  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  practicing  there  and 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  1865  his  elegant 
home,  I.eelatid,  in  that  place,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  then  removed  to  Bedford,  the  early 
home  of  his  wife,  who  was  Henrietta  Bedinger. 
This  remarkable  lady,  who  was  born  at  Bedford, 
February  7,  1810,  is  a true  daughter  of  the 
Revolution,  .her  father,  Lieut.  Daniel  Bedinger, 
having  been  an  officer  in  the  colonial  army.  Her 
mother  was  Sarah  Rutherford  in  maidenhood. 
The  Bedinger  family  is  of  German  descent.  The 
first  of  the  name  in  this  country  was  Adam  Bed- 
inger, who  was  born  in  Alsace,  and  after  his 
marriage  came  to  America  in  1736,  settling  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  acquired  the  ownership 
of  a large  tract  of  land  in  York  County.  His 
oldest  son,  Henry,  remained  at  home  until  his 
marriage,  which  united  him  with  Mary  Von 
Schlegel,  who  was  a descendant  of  Augustus  Von 
Schlegel,  the  latter  a celebrated  poet,  critic  and 
philosopher,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  In  1762,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
Henry  Bedinger  removed  to  Mecklenburg  (now 
Shepherdstown),  Frederick  County,  Va.,  where 
he  became  a prominent  citizen  and  land  owner 
and  remained  until  his  death.  Since  then  the 
names  of  town,  county  and  state  have  all  been 
changed.  He  had  three  sons  who  were  officers 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  They  were  Henry, 
George  M.  and  Daniel  (the  latter  being  Mrs. 
Lee’s  father),  whose  commission  as  first  lieuten- 
ant bears  date  of  November  14,  1776.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  177S,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Seventh  Virginia  Regiment,  and  later  was 
given  the  rank  of  captain.  Like  her  sons,  Mary 
Von  Schlegel  Bedinger  was  an  ardent  patriot. 
The  house  which  her  husband  built  was  rendered 
historic  by  the  fact  that,  within  its  walls,  one 
hundred  brave  patriots  met  May  25,  1775,  and 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  country; 
and  five  days  later,  with  their  noble  captain, 
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Stephens,  they  marched  to  Boston.  Henry  and 
George  M.  were  members  of  this  company  and 
with  the  others  walked  the  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  day. 
In  spite  of  the  hardships  of  the  long  march  not  a 
man  was  sick  nor  did  one  desert. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Daniel  Bedinger  ran 
away  from  home  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  forces.  At  Brandywine  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  and  his  subsecpient  suffer- 
ings were  great.  After  his  capture,  the  fearless 
manner  in  which  he  resented  an  indignity  caused 
a British  officer  to  inquire  who  the  imperious 
rebel  was,  and  doubtless  it  was  the  resenting  of 
the  insult  that  caused  him  to  be  long  held  in  cap- 
tivity. Once  he  was  left  to  die  on  a pile  of 
straw,  but  his  brother  found  him  and  carried  him 
on  his  back  for  miles.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
he  again  entered  the  service.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  appointed  navy  agent  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  In  April,  1791,  he  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Mary  D’Aubin  (Howe)  Ruther- 
ford. Five  sons  and  eight  daughters  were  born 
of  their  union.  Of  these  the  youngest  daughter 
was  Henrietta  (Bedinger)  Lee.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren married  into  families  of  prominence.  One, 
-Elizabeth  C.,  became  the  wife  of  John  Thornton 
Augustine  Washington,  great-nephew  of  General 
Washington.  As  a child,  Henrietta  Bedinger  was 
reared  in  the  beautiful  family  home  at  Bedford. 
She  was  fond  of  wandering  through  the  beautiful 
woods  and  by  the  streams  of  her  native  county, 
and  possessed  a highly  poetical  temperament. 
She  was  a brilliant  writer,  but  the  most  of  her 
poems  were  never  published.  By  her  marriage 
two  very  prominent  families  were  united.  Her 
husband  was  a grandson,  on  his  mother’s  side, 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  statesman,  patriot  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
words,  when  he  moved  the  adoption  of  this  declar- 
ation, have  become  famous:  “These  united 

colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent  states.”  Mr.  Lee  was  a lawyer  of 
considerable  prominence.  Often  he  was  urged 
to  enter  public  life,  but  steadfastly  refused  to  do 
so,  preferring  to  devote  his  life  to  professional 
work.  An  earnest  Christian,  he  gave  consider- 


able time  to  the  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
where  he  held  membership.  After  his  marriage 
he  resided  for  a time  at  Leeland,  until  his  home 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  when,  as  before  stated,  he 
removed  to  Bedford,  Mrs.  Lee’s  inheritance. 
This,  too,  was  a beautiful  home,  and  took  its  name 
from  the  first  syllable  of  Bedinger  and  the  last  of 
Rutherford.  During  the  war  this  home  was  burned 
to  the  ground  by  order  of  General  Hunter  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  they  returned  to  Leeland, 
where  they  built  a comfortable  dwelling,  using  in 
its  construction  the  brick  from  the  burned  man- 
sion at  Bedford.  Here  Mrs.  Lee  continued  her 
work  among  the  poor  whites  and  blacks,  taught 
the  children,  nursed  the  sick,  and  instructed 
them  in  ways  of  usefulness  and  economy.  As  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  she  was  also  very  suc- 
cessful. For  many  years  she  has  been  a widow, 
making  her  home  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Golds- 
borough,  and  is  now  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
stout  and  hearty,  able  to  read  without  glasses  and 
showing  few  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  She  was 
the  mother  of  five  children  who  attained  years  of 
maturity,  and  two  of  these  have  now  ended  life’s 
journey.  Brigadier-General  Edwin  Gray  Lee,  of 
the  Confederate  army,  was  a man  of  poetic 
talent  and  would  doubtless  have  achieved  fame 
had  his  life  been  spared.  Edmund  Jennings 
Lee,  of  Leeland,  who  recently  died,  was  promi- 
nent in  church  work  and,  like  his  mother,  did 
much  good  among  the  needy.  Rev.  Henry  Bed- 
inger Lee  is  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  Ida  Lee  is  the  widow  of 
Col.  Armistead  T.  M.  Rust,  of  Rockland, 
Loudoun  County,  Va.;  and  Henrietta  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Goldsborough.  She  has  a 
host  of  friends  in  the  place  where  her  entire  life 
has  been  happily  passed.  The  old  homestead 
had  undergone  many  changes.  Where  once 
stood  the  mansion  the  railroad  now  stretches  its 
tortuous  length,  and  there  are  other  indications 
of  the  flight  of  time  with  its  many  changes. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goldsborough  have  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Charles  Henry  is  a successful 
druggist  at  Danville,  Va.;  Edmund  Lee  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  is  still 
pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
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Edwin  Gray  is  an  employe  of  the  Kansas  City 
state  batik.  Catherine  and  Henrietta  Lee  are  at 
home;  and  Henry  Bedinger  is  attending  school 
in  Danville,  Va.  In  polities  the  doctor  has  been 
a life-long  Democrat,  but  not  an  aspirant  for  office. 
He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  After  his  marriage  in  1S67  he  spent  a 
short  time  in  Virginia,  but  from  there  he  returned 
to  Maryland  and  purchased  the  old  home  farm; 
there  he  resided  until  1880,  when  he  sold  out 
and  built  an  elegant  residence,  Litchfield,  at 
Walkersville. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HINKS,  the  present 
state’s  attorney  for  Frederick  County,  was 
a member  of  the  Maryland  house  of  dele- 
gates for  two  terms,  having  first  been  elected  in 
the  fall  of  1875,  and  re-elected  in  1877.  While 
serving  in  that  honorable  body  of  legislators  he 
made  a brilliant  record,  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  party.  In  many  of  the  important  questions 
which  came  up  for  discussion  he  made  a striking 
impression  by  his  forcible,  logical  speeches,  and 
a great  compliment  was  paid  him  when  the 
minority  of  the  house  presented  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  speakership.  Subsequently  he 
was  solicited  to  become  a candidate  for  state 
senator,  and  for  other  prominent  positions,  but 
he  always  firmly  declined.  While  Frederick 
County  was  under  Republican  party  control  he 
was  counsel  for  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners for  a number  of  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1895,  against  his  earnest  remonstrances,  he  was 
nominated  for  mayor  of  Frederick,  and  although 
the  Democrats  had  had  a majority  of  three  hun- 
dred votes,  the  result  of  the  election  showed 
that,  while  his  opponent  was  elected  by  a majority 
of  eleven  votes,  the  popular  choice  was  really 
those  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  the  fall  of 
1895  he  wTas  elected  by  a majority  of  nearly  five 
hundred  votes  to  his  position  of  state’s  attorney. 

The  father  of  the  above,  Samuel  Hiuks,  was  a 
native  of  Frederick, . Md. , born  May  x,  1815, 


and,  going  to  Baltimore  early  in  life,  entered  into 
business  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Charles 
Dent  Hitiks.  He  became  one  of  the  leading 
dealers  in  flour  and  grain  in  that  city,  and  was 
elected  to  serve  as  mayor  of  the  metropolis,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  from  1S52  to  1S54.  He 
was  also  wrater  register  in  Baltimore  and  was 
a director  in  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  In  1863,  his  health  having  become 
impaired,  he  moved  to  his  farm  in  Frederick 
County.  For  many  years  he  wTas  a Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  also 
connected  evith  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
His  earthly  labors  ended  in  November,  1S87. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Susan  Xix- 
dorff,  is  still  living,  her  home  being  in  Baltimore. 
She  is  now  about  fourscore  years  old,  and  en- 
joys good  health.  Her  people  were  old  residents 
of  this  county,  whither  they  had  come  from  the 
Moravian  settlement,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Of  her 
children,  Samuel  M.  and  Louis  E.  are  in  the 
commission  business  in  Baltimore;  George  M.  is 
a designer  and  artist  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  his  work;  Josephine  married  George  A.  T. 
Snouffer,  of  Carrollton,  this  county;  Marian  is 
the  wife  of  Charles  C.  Smith,  of  Frederick;  and 
Caroline  is  at  home  with  her  mother.  The 
grandfather  of  these  children  was  William  Hinks, 
a machinist,  and  at  one  time  superintendent  of 
the  Ellicott  City  Mills. 

William  H.  Hinks  is  the  eldest  son  of  his  par- 
ents, he  having  been  born  November  16,  1S44, 
in  Baltimore.  After  leaving  the  public  schools 
of  that  city  he  entered  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1862.  He  then  became  an  employe  of  C.  D. 
Hinks  & Co.,  this  firm  being  composed  of  his 
father  and  his  uncle.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  board  of  police  commissioners 
of  Baltimore.  The  j'oung  man  kept  the  books  of 
this  large  concern  (C.  D.  Hinks  & Co.)  for  a 
year  and  then  yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  father, 
and  accompanied  the  family  to  this  county.  His 
father,  finding  that  his  health  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  was  anxious  to  have  his  son  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  management  of  the 
property,  etc.,  and  so  pur  subject  continued  to 
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live  upon  the  old  homestead  until  1870,  when  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  for  which  he  had 
been  preparing  under  the  guidance  of  Judge  Nel- 
son Poe,  J.  P.  Poe  and  Milton  G.  Urner.  He 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  1872,  and  has,  since  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  been  in  active  practice  in 
Frederick.  From  the  start  he  met  with  success, 
and  soon  built  up  a large  and  paying  practice. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  of 
this  place,  and  is  a member  of  Columbia  Lodge 
No.  58,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Enoch  Chapter  No.  23, 
R.  A.  M. ; and  Jaccpies  de  Molay  Commandery, 
K.  T.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Essenic 
Order,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  other  societies. 

In  1882  Mr.  Hinks  married  Ruth  Griffith 
Welsh,  daughter  of  Luther  Welsh.  She  was 
born  in  this  county,  and  died  in  18S9.  In  1892 
Mr.  Hinks  married  Miss  Alice  Chase  Auld, 
daughter  of  Robert  E.  and  Janet  (Chase)  Auld 
and  a grand-niece  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was 
governor  of  Ohio,  United  States  senator,  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  treasury  and  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  supreme  court.  One 
child  was  born  of  this  last  marriage;  a daugh- 
ter, Janet  Chase  Dent  Hinks. 


REDERICK  C.  SCHOFIELD,  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  B.  T.  Schofield  & Sons, 
is  one  of  the  rising  young  business  men  of 
Frostburg  and  is  especially  proficient  as  an  elec- 
trician, having  from  an  early  age  cultivated  his 
tastes  in  this  direction.  When  a boy  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  shop  and  became  interested 
in  the  study  of  electricity,  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  the  science  whose  deepest  mysteries  still  baffle 
the  most  learned  men  on  earth.  His  first  import- 
ant work  was  that  of  putting  in  the  electric  plant 
of  Frostburg,  the  construction  of  which  he  super- 
intended and  which  he  afterward  operated  for 
two  years.  In  1S89  he  was  chosen -to  construct 
the  plant  at  Lonaconing  and  this  he  afterward 


operated  for  two  years.  For  six  months,  during 
the  year  1893,  he  was  engaged  with  the  Bliss  En- 
gineering Company  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
construction  work  in  that  city,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  connected  with  the  Bliss  School  ofFdec- 
tricity.  On  his  return  to  Frostburg,  in  June, 
1896,  he  became  connected  with  the  business  of 
which  his  father  is  the  head.  Their  store  is  situ- 
ated on  the  principal  business  street  of  the  city, 
with  a shop  on  Mechanic  street.  A large  busi- 
ness is  done  in  plumbing,  gas-fitting  and  steam 
and  hot  water  heating,  also  in  the  repair  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery  and  bicycles,  and  nickel- 
plating,  enameling  and  electrical  construction. 

During  the  residence  of  his  parents  in  Glen- 
rock,  Pa.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
August  23,  1870,  to  Benjamin  T.  and  Elizabeth 
(Krell)  Schofield.  His  father,  who  was  a native 
of  Lancashire,  England,  was  a son  of  Alfred 
Schofield,  a woolen  fuller  of  Lancashire,  whose 
two  surviving  children  are  Benjamin  T.  and 
John,  an  engineer,  living  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
In  the  shire  where  he  was  born  in  1842,  the 
early  years  of  B.  T.  Schofield  were  uneventfully 
passed.  In  youth  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  machinist’s  trade,  of  which  he  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge.  On  coming  to  America 
he  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Ross  Winans  for  some  time.  Afterward  he 
was  engaged  as  machinist  in  the  engine  shops  at 
Glenrock,  Pa.,  for  five  years,  and  later,  until 
1879,  was  employed  in  the  Cumberland  & 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  of  Mount  Savage. 
From  there  he  removed  to  Frostburg  and  bought 
a plumbing  business,  which  he  carried  on  until 
November,  1896,  and  then  retired,  giving  his  sons 
charge  of  the  store. 

Active  in  public  affairs,  Mr.  Schofield  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  Frostburg,  of 
whose  council  lie  has  been  a member  since  1895. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  great  activity.  Begin- 
ning without  capital,  he  worked  industriously  in 
order  that  he  might  procure  the  necessities  of  ex- 
istence for  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him; 
now,  though  the  necessity  for  hard  labor  has  dis- 
appeared, he  still  manages  his  financial  affairs, 
lie  has  never  been  idle,  and  as  a result  can  look 
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back  over  a well-spent  life.  His  good  reputation, 
pleasant  surroundings  and  talented  family  are 
the  crownings  of  his  indefatigable  industry  and 
praiseworthy  aspirations.  Fraternally  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
being  past  grand  of  the  local  lodge;  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  which  he  is  past  commander;  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which  he  is  mas- 
ter; Shield  of  Honor,  and  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men. 

In  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  corner  of 
Saratoga  and  Holliday  streets,  Baltimore,  June 
1 2,  1865,  Mr.  Schofield  married  Elizabeth  Krell, 
whose  father  came  to  America  in  1S52,  but  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  1855,  and  again  crossed 
the  ocean  in  1879,  remaining  in  Maryland  until 
his  death.  His  wife,  who  was  a native  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  made  her  home  with  Mr.  Schofield 
for  twenty  years,  until  her  death,  February  8, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  one  month. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schofield  have  been  born 
eight  children:  Sarah  A.,  Alfred  J.  W.,  Freder- 

ick C.,  John  G.  H.,  Wesley  L.,  Mary  J.,  Samuel 
T.  and  Rosena. 


ATRICK  DORSEY,  formerly  an  extensive 
lumber  dealer  of  Garrett  County,  was  born 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  1818,  being  the 
youngest  of  nine  children  comprising  the  family  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Kelley)  Dorsey.  Of  thatlirge 
family  lie  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bridget  Blake,  of 
Ohio,  are  the  sole  survivors.  His  father,  who 
spent  his  entire  life  in  Ireland,  was  an  officer 
under  the  government,  holding  a position  simi- 
lar to  that  of  notary  public  in  the  United  States. 
He  died  in  1825,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  After  his  death  his  widow  came  to  Ameri- 
ca and  settled  in  New  York,  but  afterward  went 
to  Ohio,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 

Orphaned  by  his  father’s  death  when  he  was  a 
child  our  subject  then  accompanied  his  mother 
to  America,  and  spent  his  boyhood  years  princi- 
pally in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  About  1840 


he  removed  from  thereto  Frostburg,  Md.,  hoping 
that  the  change  of  climate  might  benefit  his 
health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  repeated  at- 
tacks of  fever  and  ague.  Here  he  found  himself 
soon  improving  in  health,  his  strength  by  degrees 
being  restored.  He  then  went  to  Somerset  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  and  began  contracting  in  the  lumber 
business,  which  he  followed  until  1856,  at  that 
time  going  to  Berlin,  in  the  same  county,  where 
he  was  proprietor  of  the  Mansion  House  about 
three  years.  Not  especially  liking  the  hotel 
business,  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Johnstown,  Pa., 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  Ashtola  Lum- 
ber Company,  owners  of  seven  thousand  acres. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  war  he  carried  on 
an  immense  business,  furnishing  the  government 
with  lumber  and  also  making  large  shipments  for 
other  parties.  In  order  to  facilitate  shipments, 
he  constructed  a railroad  of  five  miles  on  which 
the  lumber  was  hauled  to  the  main  line. 

In  1872  Mr.  Dorsey  came  to  his  present  prop- 
erty in  Garrett  County,  which  he  had  purchased 
some  time  before.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
his  present  abode,  still  continuing,  however,  his 
interest  in  the  lumber  trade.  From  his  land  he 
cut  about  twenty  million  feet  of  pine,  which  he 
sold  at  a large  profit.  Thus  clearing  the  land, 
he  proceeded  to  put  its  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  under  cultivation  and  has  since  carried  on 
general  farming.  He  furnished  the  lumber  for 
the  George’s  Creek  Railroad  from  Lonaconing  to 
Cumberland  and  filled  other  contracts  of  an  im- 
portant nature. 

Politically  a Democrat,  Mr.  Dorsey  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  in  fifty -seven  years  he  has  never  but 
once  missed  voting.  He  always  takes  an  interest 
in  elections  and  is  on  the  ground  ready  to  lend 
his  influence  and  cast  his  ballot  for  his  party's 
men.  One  of  the  amusing,  though  at  the  time 
rather  perilous,  adventures  of  his  life  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1S62,  when  he  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  a picnic  in  Somerset 
County.  At  that  time  party  feeling  ran  high. 
The  people  were  incensed  against  the  Confeder- 
ates and  anyone  suspected  of  sympathizing  with 
them  received  summary  treatment.  Some  of  the 
crowd  at  the  picnic  were  intoxicated.  It  was 
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mistaken  fur  Jefferson  Davis’  message  and  its 
reader  was  accused  of  being  a secessionist,  was 
seized  by  the  mob  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging 
at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  crowd.  Mr.  Dorsey 
and  two  others  were  the  first  promoters  of  the 
public- school  system  in  Payne  Township,  Somer- 
set County.  He  has  resided  in  Garrett  County 
since  its  organization  and  has  been  one  of  its 
most  progressive  citizens. 

In  1851  Mr.  Dorsey  married  Sarah  J.McKusker, 
daughter  of  John  McKusker,  of  Allegany  County. 
They  became  the  parents  of  fourteen  children, 
eleven  still  living,  namely:  J.  Horatio,  M.  D.,  a 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  now  stationed 
at  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.;  Ella,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Callahan;  James,  who  lives  in  Minnesota;  Mag- 
gie; Mary;  Jennie,  who  is  in  St.  Mary’s,  Notre 
Dame  Convent,  near  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Annie, 
wife  of  J.  O.  Getty;  Frank,  who  is  a physician 
practicing  in  Nebraska;  Carrie,  Daniel  and  Rose. 


RS.  ANN  REBECCA  DIXON  CULLER, 
widow  of  the  late  Philip  Culler,  who  was  a 
leading  farmer  of  Ballanger  District,  Fred- 
erick County,  has  lived  for  over  forty  years  on 
the  valuable  and  well-kept  homestead  where  she 
dwells  to-day.  This  place,  known  as  Muhl- 
lieivn,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  desirable 
country  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  now  man- 
aged by  the  eldest  son  of  our  subject.  She  has 
been  a witness  of  great  changes  and  improvements 
in  this  section  since  her  girlhood  and  has,  in  a 
humble  way,  done  her  share  toward  winning  the 
prosperity  which  is  now  the  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  county. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Culler,  James  Dixon,  was 
born  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  there  passed  his 
earl}'  life.  He  followed  the  milling  business  with 
marked  success  for  years,  and  was  for  a longtime 
proprietor  of  the  old  Schley  mills,  situated  below 
Frederick.  He  was  an  old-line  Whig  and  died  as 
he  had  lived,  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  was  then  in  his  prime,  being  but 


forty -two  years  old.  He  was  an  only  son  and 
was  a descendant  of  an  old  English  family.  His 
wife  was  a daughter  of  Henry  and  Magdalen 
(Cook)  Arter,  who  were  respectively,  natives  of 
Germany  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Henry  Arter 
left  an  unclaimed  fortune  in  his  native  land, 
something  over  a million  and  a-half  of  English 
money,  this  having  belonged  to  his  father.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  a few  necessary  papers  are  miss- 
ing, the  money  has  never  been  surrendered  to  the 
heirs.  Henry  Arter  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man,  bringing  with  him  considerable 
wealth  as  riches  were  estimated  in  those  days, 
and  tradition  has  handed  down  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  boots  which  he  wore  on  state  occa- 
sions had  the  uppers  encrusted  with  pure  gold. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Catherine,  married  John 
Krantz,  grandfather  of  Edward  C.  Krantz,  who  is 
represented  in  this  volume. 

In  the  family  of  James  Dixon  there  were  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Henry,  deceased,  was 
a miller  by  trade  and  married  a Miss  Filler,  of 
Virginia,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children. 
James  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  about 
the  time  when  Henry  Clay  ran  for  president. 
Robert,  a miller  by  occupation,  never  married. 
Richard  chose  for  his  wife  a Miss  Falkner,  and 
with  his  family  has  his  home  in  Pocomoke  City, 
Md.  Benjamin,  of  Baltimore,  has  been  engaged 
in  milling,  and  his  wife  was  formerly  a Miss 
Greenwald.  Joseph  married  a Miss  Ashby, 
whose  father  was  a cousin  of  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Ashby.  Sophia  became  the  wife  of  Lewis 
Thomas,  of  Jefferson.  j 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Culler  was  born  in  this  county 
October  10,  1825,  and  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  She  became  the  wife  of  Philip 
Culler  in  1844,  and  together  they  trod  the  path- 
way of  life  for  several  decades  in  happy  harmony. 
For  a few  years  they  lived  upon  a farm  situated 
on  the  old  Jefferson  pike,  after  which  they  came 
to  the  homestead  where  the  widow  still  dwells. 
Mr.  Culler  was  very  successful  as  a farmer  and 
business  man,  and  in  everything  which  he  under- 
took he  found  in  his  wife  a loyal  helper.  She  was 
frugal  and  careful  in  the  days  when  economy  was 
needful  with  them,  and  was  always  cheerful  and 
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brave  when  trouble  and  trial  came  into  their  lives, 
as  they  come  to  all.  Mr.  Culler  served  as  a mag- 
istrate at  one  time,  and  was  looked  up  to  among 
the  people  of  this  neighborhood,  as  he  was  a man 
of  upright  and  honored  life,  worthy  of  confidence 
and  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  put  into  daily 
practice  the  teaching  of  the  Golden  Rule.  He 
was  called  to  the  silent  land  May  20,  1SS4,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

Seven  children  came  to  bless  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culler.  Henry,  the  eldest  son, 
carries  on  the  old  farm,  and  is  a progressive 
farmer.  He  is  married  and  has  ten  children. 
John  Jacob  wedded  a daughter  of  Peter  Thomas, 
whose  sketch  appears  in  this  w'ork,  and  they  have 
four  children.  Ann  Rebecca  is  the  wife  of  Harlan 
Beard,  of  this  district.  George  Bowers  chose 
Tempie  Hargett  for  his  wife,  and  is  a citizen  of 
this  district.  Mary  Matilda,  a well-educated 
and  amiable  young  lady,  is  at  home  with  her 
mother.  Lloyd  married  Annie  Murray  and  has 
one  little  girl.  He  is  an  extensive  contractor  and 
builder,  having  erected  a great  many  fine  struct- 
ures in  various  parts  of  this  county.  Our  subject 
is  the  proud  grandmother  of  twenty-six  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren.  She  and 
all  of  her  children  are  faithful  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  are  good  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society. 


"DWARD  S.  EICHELBERGER,  ex-state’s 
V)  attorney  of  Frederick,  Frederick  County, 
mmm  has  been  a prominent  member  of  the  local 
bar  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  during  his 
entire  active  life  has  been  an  interested  supporter 
of  every  movement  calculated  to  benefit  this,  his 
native  city.  As  a private  citizen  and  as  a public 
official  he  has  always  shown  himself  to  be 
thoroughly  trustworthy  and  reliable  and  has  con- 
scientiously discharged  every  duty  devolving 
upon  him  in  a manner  meriting  the  praise  of  his 
acquaintances  and  friends.  His  high  standing 
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among  his  fellows  was  manifested  in  1SS7,  when 
he  was  honored  in  being  elected  to  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  state’s  attorney.  At  that  time  his 
personal  popularity  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  he 
received  a majority  of  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen votes  and  led  his  ticket  by  three  hundred 
votes.  Four  years  later,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term,  he  was  re-elected  and  led  his  ticket  by 
about  live  hundred  votes,  being  the  only  man  on 
the  ticket  elected. 

The  birth  of  our  subject  occurred  in  the  old 
home  where  he  now  resides  in  Frederick,  June 
16,  1S56.  He  is  the  eldest  living  son  of  Grayson 
Eiehelberger,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  of  this  place  for 
twenty-eight  years.  He  was  a native  of  Emmits- 
burg,  this  county,  was  a state  senator  during  the 
war  and  was  secretary  of  state  under  Governor 
Hicks.  He  was  a man  of  superior  education  and 
fine  natural  talent  and  commanded  the  love  and 
high  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact. His  education  in  the  higher  branches  was 
gained  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  with  honor,  being  chosen 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  A man  of  strong 
Union  principles,  he  did  much  to  foster  and 
maintain  such  sentiments  in  his  own  section  of 
the  county  prior  to  and  during  the  war.  The 
cause  of  education  found  in  him  a sincere  cham- 
pion. For  a long  period  he  was  a valued  worker 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Death  claimed  him 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness, 
he  being  but  forty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  that  event,  in  February,  1S70. 

Col.  George  M.  Eiehelberger,  our  subject’s 
grandfather,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  in  the  War  of  1S12,  during  which  conflict 
he  participated  in  the  battle  of  North  Point.  His 
early  manhood  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Em- 
mitsburg,  Md. , and  the  rest  of  his  career  was 
enacted  in  this  city.  He  was  a recognized  leader 
in  the  local  Whig  party  and  was  register  of  wills 
of  this  county  for  many  years.  Fraternally  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  Mason,  and  was  one  of  the 
reorganizers  of  Columbia  Lodge,  of  this  place. 
His  death  occurred  when  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  father,  Leonard  Eiehelberger, 
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of  Pennsylvania,  was  a child  of  the  second  mar- 
riage of  Philip  Frederick  Eichelberger,  who  emi- 
grated from  Germany  in  1728,  to  henceforth 
make  his  home  in  the  Keystone  state.  There  he 
became  a prosperous  farmer,  and  owned  large 
tracts  of  fine  farming  land.  He  died  in  1776,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  One  of  his  sons, 
Martin,  had  a son  who  was  a hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  later  was  a harbor-master  in 
Baltimore  for  forty-five  years.  Leonard  Eichel- 
berger, above  alluded  to,  married  Elizabeth  Smy- 
ser,  of  York,  Pa.,  and  to  them  were  born  four 
sons  and  six  daughters.  His  occupation  in  life 
was  that  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  wife  of 
Col.  George  M.  Eichelberger  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Jane  Grayson. 

The  mother  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
heads  this  article  was  Miss  Amanda  Baugher, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ann  Elizabeth  (Greena- 
myer)  Baugher.  The  former  was  a wealth}'  mer- 
chant in  Emmitsburg  and  in  his  last  years  was  a 
citizen  of  Frederick.  The  family  of  Grayson 
and  Amanda  Eichelberger  comprised  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  but  three  of  the  boys  died 
in  infancy.  B.  G.  Eichelberger  is  an  enterpris- 
ing business  man  of  Baltimore,  owning  a well- 
equipped  stationery  store  on  Charles  street.  One 
of  the  sisters  died  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  and 
the  others  are  Ella  V.  and  Effie  G.,  both  of 
whom  make  their  home  with  our  subject. 

Edward  S.  Eichelberger  pursued  his  studies 
for  a time  in  the  old  Frederick  Academy,  which 
was  chartered  in  1763,  and  was  completed  about 
1796.  Later  he  entered  Princeton  College,  being 
enrolled  in  the  junior  class,  and  was  duly  gradu- 
ated from  that  renowned  place  of  learning  in 
1875.  Returning  to  Frederick,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  with  Milton  G.  Urner  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S78,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  steadily  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  has  built  up  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a lawyer  and  enjoys  a remunerative  busi- 
ness. Among  the  many  enterprises  in  which  he 
has  been  concerned  to  a greater  or  less  degree 
here  is  the  Steam  Brick  Works,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest plants  in  the  city,  their  specialty  being  the 
manufacture  of  a very  fine  quality  of  brick.  He 


is  at  present  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
company,  as  he  is  likewise  of  the  Hygiea  Ice  Com- 
pany, the  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  Association, 
and  the  Central  National  Bank.  He  takes  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  being  president  of  the  local  or- 
ganization. Moreover,  he  is  a member  of  the 
Young  Men's  Bible  Society  and-of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  is  superintendent  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  In  political  matters  he  is  a Republican 
and  is  broad  and  liberal  in  his  views  on  all  the 
questions  of  the  times. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Eichelberger  and  Miss 
Miriam  Gray,  one  of  the  most  charming  young 
ladies  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  took  place  June  28, 
1894.  Her  father,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Gray,  is 
president  of  the  W.  H.  Hill  Pmvelope  Company, 
of  Worcester.  One  daughter  has  been  born  to 
them,  Margaret  Grayson. 


HINEAS  D.  GETZENDANXER,  yard- 
master  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  at 
Cumberland,  was  born  in  Frederick,  Md., 
January  10,  1840,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  and 
Ann  M.  (Jones)  Getzendanner.  He  and  his 
brother,  Charles,  of  Baltimore,  are  the  only  sur- 
vivers  of  the  family,  originally  consisting  of  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  His  father,  who  was 
also  born  in  Frederick  County,  was  a carpenter 
and  builder  by  occupation,  and  devoted  his  en- 
tire active  life  to  that  work  in  the  city  of  Freder- 
ick, building  the  female  academy  there  and  a 
number  of  other  large  and  substantial  buildings. 
In  religious  belief  he  was  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church.  He  passed  from  earth  De- 
cember 12,  1S43.  Afterward  his  widow  made 
her  home  with  our  subject  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  when  she  was  seventy-three  years  of 
age. 

When  only  three  years  of  age  our  subject  was 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  his  father.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  obliged  to  become  self  support- 
ing, and  his  education  was  therefore  limited, 
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though  he  attended  for  a time  the  schools  of 
Frederick  and  Lester’s  Academy  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  sixteen  when  he  entered  the  foundry 
owned  by  Calvin  Page  of  Frederick,  where  he 
learned  the  moulder’s  trade.  After  two  years  he 
secured  a position  as  brakeman  on  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  Railroad,  running  from  Baltimore  to 
Martinsburg,  and  after  one  year  his  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  were  rewarded  by  promotion  to 
the  position  of  freight  conductor.  Shortly  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  October,  1861,  he 
became  a conductor  in  the  yards  of  the  road,  and 
held  that  position  until  February  3,  1863.  His 
next  employment  was  as  train  dispatcher  at 
Frederick  Junction,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  given  his  present  position  in  August,  1894, 
as  yardmaster  at  Cumberland.  He  has  entire 
charge  of  the  yards  and  traffic,  which  makes  his 
position  a responsible  one. 

December  28,  1S65,  Mr.  Getzendanner  married 
Sarah  A.  Weeks,  daughter  of  Alfred  Weeks,  of 
Baltimore,  where  she  was  born  and  reared.  The 
union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  seven  children, 
now  living.  One  son,  who  was  the  third  in  the 
family,  Charles  A.,  was  a graduate  of  the  Union 
street  high  school,  and  possessed  ability  of  a high 
order,  discharging  the  duties  of  assistant  yard- 
master  in  a way  most  satisfactory  to  his  father. 
While  in  the  yards  he  was  killed,  January  3, 
1897,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
other  children  are  Harry  F.,  night  manager  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Cum- 
berland; Phineas  D.,  Jr.,  assistant  engineer  at 
the  city  water  works;  William  M.,  now  serving 
as  machinist  on  board  the  United  States  ship 
Abrender,  of  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet;  Clarence 
E.,  who  is  in  the  high  school;  Isora,  Carrie  and 
Grace. 

From  June,  1892,  until  June,  1896,  Mr.  Get- 
zendanner served  as  councilman-at-large  for  the 
city,  being  re-elected  to  the  office  in  1894.  For 
fifteen  years  or  more  he  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Kinsley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  has  acted  as  a trustee  and  steward 
most  of  the  time.  Formerly  he  was  connected 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  but  has  allowed  his 


membership  to  lapse.  He  is  a charter  member 
of  Dispatch  Lodge  No.  11,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  of 
Cumberland,  in  which  he  has  filled  several  offi- 
ces. In  politics  he  has  been  a life-long  Republi- 
can and  an  active  supporter  of  party  principles. 
He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry 
during  the  celebrated  John  Brown  raid,  and  now 
has  in  his  possession  a spear  in  appearance  some- 
what resembling  a bayonet  that  was  taken  at  the 
time. 


PTLTON  B.  RICE,  the  able  and  enterprising 
superintendent  of  Montevue  Hospital,  near 
Frederick,  county-seat  of  Frederick  County, 
is  a native  of  Jefferson  District,  his  birth  having 
occurred  upon  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Jefferson,  January  28,  1851.  He  has  been  a 
long-life  resident  of  this  county  and  has  done 
not  a little  in  its  advancement  and  development. 
He  is  a man  of  sterling  character,  uprightness 
and  integrity  of  word  and  deed,  and  possesses  the 
high  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

George  B.  Rice,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  on  the  same  old  homestead  as  was  the 
gentleman  whose  name  begins  this  article,  and 
the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  latter  was  like- 
wise born  and  brought  up  there,  spending  his 
whole  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He,  Perry 
G.,  was  not  only  a farmer  and  a large  land- 
owner,  but  carried  on  a distillery  in  connection 
with  his  other  occupations.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Dudro,  and  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Jefferson  District,  lived  to  attain  four- 
score years.  He  was  a Whig  in  his  political 
proclivities.  George  B.  Rice  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  senior  in  the  matter  of  politics,  and 
i?i  after  years  identified  himself  with  the  Know- 
nothings.  He  was  a verjr  active  and  valued 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
for  years  was  an  elder  in  the  Jefferson  congrega- 
tion. He  died  in  i860,  when  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year,  and  was  placed  to  rest  in  the  old  Jefferson 
grave-yard.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Catherine  House,  is  still  living,  her  home  being 
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in  Jefferson.  She  is  a daughter  of  Stephen 
House,  of  the  Middletown  Valley,  and.  as  her 
birth  took  place  some  eighty-eight  years  ago,  she 
is  naturally  quite  feeble  now. 

The  children  born  to  George  B.  and  Catherine 
Rice  comprise  the  following:  Edward,  a retired 
farmer;  Thomas  McGee,  who  died  in  infancy: 
George  L.  H.,  a wholesale  grocer  of  Indianapolis; 
Milton  G.,  a stock-dealer  of  Jefferson;  Rev.  M. 
F.  B.,  pastor  of  the  Center  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Cumberland;  Perry  H.,  a farmer  in 
the  Hoosier  state;  Olin  W. , who  is  a plasterer 
by  trade  and  resides  in  Jefferson;  Hiram  H.,  a 
farmer  of  this  district;  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Frauds 
Blessing,  a farmer  of  Petersville  District;  Cathe- 
rine, who  married  Henry  M.  Slagle,  of  Howard 
County,  Md.,  and  who  died  in  March,  1897;  Mar- 
tha Ellen,  Mrs.  William  Easterday,  of  Jefferson; 
Johanna  H.,  unmarried  and  residing  with  her 
mother;  Nettie  M.,  Mrs.  Walter  Linthieum.  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and  Fulton  B. 

Upon  the  old  farm  which  has  been  in  the  Rice 
family  for  several  generations  Fulton  B.  Rice 
passed  his  happy  boyhood,  growing  up  with  his 
numerous  brothers  and  sisters.  Having  acquired 
a common-school  education  in  the  neighborhood 
schools  and  having  become  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  various  kinds  of  work  essential  to 
the  proper  management  of  a farm,  he  started  out 
to  make  his  own  livelihood.  From  the  time  that 
he  reached  his  majority  until  about  1870,  he  was 
occupied  in  agriculture,  but  at  that  time  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  milling  business,  and  until 
recently  was  chiefly  interested  in  that  direction. 
For  some  years  he  was  proprietor  of  a mill  on 
Catoctin  Creek,  in  his  old  home  district,  and 
subsequently  he  carried  on  the  Monocacy  mills 
(also  called  the  Delaplain  mills),  in  Buckeystown 
District.  He  owned  and  operated  the  last-men- 
tioned mills  from  1SS5  to  1898,  when  he  took 
charge  of  Montevue  Hospital  in  the  capacity  of 
superintendent.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Republican  party,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
chairman  over  the  Frederick  delegation  to  the 
state  convention  held  at  Baltimore.  That  con- 
vention sent  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  party,  where  were  chosen  delegates  to  the 


St.  Louis  convention  that  nominated  McKinley. 
In  1892  Mr.  Rice  was  a candidate  for  county  com- 
missioner, and  though  twenty-one  of  the  twenty- 
two  districts  were  in  his  favor,  he  wras  defeated 
along  with  the  whole  Republican  ticket  at  the 
ensuing  election. 

December  6,  1883,  Mr.  Rice  married  Miss  Sallie 
F.  Shaffer,  a daughter  of  George  Shaffer.  Two 
sons  and  a daughter  have  been  born  to  this 
worthy  couple,  namely:  Blanche  S. , Millard 

Fulton  and  Walter  H.  The  family  are  members 
of  the.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Mr.  Rice 
served  most  successfully  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  for  a period  of  fifteen  years. 


ILLIAM  FREDERICK,  Sr.,  came  to 
Friendsville,  Garrett  County,  in  1SS6,  and 
bought  what  was  known  as  the  old  Kent 
mill  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  since  which 
time  he  has  prosperously  conducted  a milling 
business.  After  seven  years,  in  1S93,  he  opened 
a grain  store,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in 
selling  grain,  both  at  wholesale  and  retail;  and, 
in  addition  to  these  two  enterprises,  he  is  to  some 
extent  interested  in  farming.  He  is  actively 
connected  with  various  enterprises  for  the  benefit 
of  the  village  and  county,  and  gives  his  influence 
to  the  promotion  of  public-spirited  projects. 

Mr.  Frederick  was  born  in  Front  Royal,  War- 
ren Count}',  Va. , in  1S29,  and  is  a son  of  John 
Frederick.  His  father,  who  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.,  October  12,  1779,  migrated  to 
Virginia  in  young  manhood  and  spent  the  active 
part  of  his  life  there.  A miller  by  trade,  he 
carried  on  a mill  at  P'ront  Royal  and  Moorefield, 
W.  Va.,  also  owned  and  operated  a number  of 
farms  and  was  a -very  successful  man  financially. 
In  politics  he  adhered  to  the  old-line  Whig  party, 
but  never  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
died  in  1S65,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  By 
his  marriage  to  Rachel  Erhart,  who  died  at  fifty- 
seven  years,  he  had  a family  of  nine  sons  and 
four  daughters,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the 
youngest. 
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The  boyhood  years  in  the  life  of  our  subject 
were  passed  principally  in  Moorefield,  W.  Ya. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
Flint  Hill  Seminary,  at  Rappahannock,  \V.  Ya. 
When  a young  man  he  learned  the  miller’s  trade 
with  his  father,  and  in  1847  he  hired  a mill  at 
Barton,  Md.,  where  he  carried  on  a milling  busi- 
ness for  two  years.  In  1849  he  went  to  Hardy 
County,  W.  Va. , where  he  ran  a mill  one  year. 
In  1850  he  settled  near  Frostburg,  Md.,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  milling  business  for  four  years,  after 
which,  in  1854,  he  came  to  the  Second  District 
of  Allegany  County,  near  what  is  now  Friends- 
ville,  and  for  six  years  was  proprietor  of  a mill. 
In  i860  he  removed  to  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  for 
twenty-two  years  engaged  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness, also  operated  a branch  mill  on  Patterson's 
Creek  in  West  Virginia.  In  1886  he  came  to 
Friendsville,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Politically  a Democrat,  Mr.  Frederick  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  for  some  time.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  his  party  in  Friends- 
ville. For  some  time  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  this  place,  and  his  family 
are  also  actively  identified  with  religious  work. 
In  1849  he  married  Miss  Annice  Schell,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Schell,  of  Hardy  County,  W.  Ya. 
They  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  namely: 
Ellen  Virginia,  wife  of  Samuel  Schafer;  Augus- 
tus M.,  living  in  Fairchance,  Pa.;  Maria,  who  is 
the  wife  of  John  Haney;  and  William,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Friends- 
ville. 


HENRY  BRAMWELL  SHAFFER.  During 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  business  life 
Mr.  Shaffer  was  a resident  of  Frostburg.  In 
fact,  his  residence  here  covered  the  entire  period, 
with  the  exception  of  four  years,  from  1S54  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  8,  1897.  A 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  born  at  Schells- 
burg,  Bedford  County,  September  19,  1828,  and 
was  the  son  of  Peter  and  Catherine  (Andrews) 
Shaffer,  the  former  a blacksmith  of  Schellsburg. 


While  still  a mere  lad  he  secured  employment  as 
mail-carrier  and  made  tri-weekly  trips  between 
Schellsburg  and  Alum  Bank,  Pa.  Afterward  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a cigar  maker,  which  he 
followed  in  Donegal,  Somerset  and  Stoyestown, 
and  for  seven  years  in  his  native  place  with  John 
Keinerer.  During  the  last  six  months  of  his 
residence  at  Schellsburg  he  also  taught  school  at 
night.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Mount  Savage, 
Md. , and  the  following  year  came  to  Frostburg, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  1857  and  then 
formed  a partnership  with  Thomas  H.  Frost, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Frost  & Shaffer.  The 
mercantile  establishment  opened  by  them  was 
continued  successfully,  and  after  a year  he 
bought  out  his  partner,  carrying  on  the  business 
alone  until  1862.  He  then  sold  out  in  order  to 
accept  the  office  of  tax  collector  of  the  county 
(which  then  included  Garrett).  The  ensuing 
year  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  position  and 
closed  the  entire  business  in  twenty-two  months, 
a record  that  was  never  equalled  before  and  has 
not  been  surpassed  since. 

In  1864  Mr.  Shaffer  formed  the  firm  of  Shaffer 
& Co.,  his  partners  being  William  R.  and  Al- 
pheus  Beall,  and  the  three  continued  together 
until  1869,  when  he  bought  out  the  others. 
Later  he  sold  the  stock  and  building  to  W.  R. 
Beall  and  W.  H.  Koch,  who  lost  all  in  the  fire  of 
1874.  In  1S70  Mr.  Shaffer  purchased  a farm 
near  Saegerstown,  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  where 
he  engaged  in  farm  pursuits  for  four  years,  and 
then  returning  to  Frostburg,  again  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  this  time  under  the  firm  title 
of  Hitchins  Bros.  & Shaffer.  He  withdrew 
from  the  firm  in  1877  and  established  himself  in 
what  was  the  Paul’s  opera  house.  The  next 
}rear  he  also  formed  a partnership  at  Mount  Sav- 
age with  S.  A.  Munn,  the  title  being  Shaffer  6c 
Munn,  which  connection  continued  until  1S84, 
when  he  purchased  the  interest  of  S.  A.  Munn. 
He  then  associated  with  him  McMullen  Bros.  6c 
Co.  at  Mount  Savage,  and  after  a short  time 
bought  an  interest  with  D.  F.  McMullen  & Co., 
in  Frostburg,  but  withdrew  from  the  firm  in 
18S9.  Ten  years  prior  he  had  purchased  the  old 
McCulloch  house,  known  as  the  City  Hotel,  which 
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he  had  remodeled  for  bis  business  in  Frostburg, 
and  upon  retiring  from  the  firm  he  concentrated 
his  energies  to  this  enterprise.  In  October.  1896, 
the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  H.  B.  Shaf- 
fer Company,  of  which  he  was  president,  Louisa 
K.  Shaffer  secretary,  and  William  A.  Shaffer 
treasurer. 

In  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party  Mr. 
Shaffer  was  active.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Frostburg  Know  Nothing  Soci- 
ety, by  which  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
magistrate  in  1854.  He  held  the  position  for  two 
years,  but  meantime  his  business  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  re- 
nomination. In  1872  he  became  a member  of 
Crawford  Lodge  No.  234,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  he  was  also  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  serving 
through  all  of  the  chairs  of  his  lodge.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  served  as  an  elder  in  St. 
Paul’s  English  Lutheran  Church. 

February  12,  1S53,  Mr.  Shaffer  married  Louisa 
Kemerer,  daughter  of  his  employer  at  Sehells- 
burg,  Pa.  Ten  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  of  whom  all  but  the  eldest  reside  in  Frost- 
burg. They  are:  Mary  K.,  who  married  Hiram 
Mason  and  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Duncan  E., 
William  A.,  Carrie  K.,  Effie  A.,  Harry  F.  (de- 
ceased), Louisa  K.,  James  M.  P.,  Grace  S.  and 
Sarah  Bramwell. 

In  business  affairs  Mr.  Shaffer  was  a very 
methodical  man,  possessing  progressive  ideas, 
combined  with  untiring  industry  and  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  which  earned  for  him  consider- 
able financial  success.  He  aided  in  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  a director  until  his  death.  His  life  work 
ended  when  he  was  sixty-eight  years  and  five 
months  of  age.  The  bereavement  was  felt  not 
alone  by  his  family  and  immediate  circle  of 
friends,  but  by  all  the  people  of  the  town,  for  he 
had  ever  been  deeply  interested  in  public  enter- 
prises tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  home 
of  his  adoption. 

Resolutions  of  regret  were  passed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  by  the  officers  of  the  Citizens’ 
National  Bank  and  those  of  St.  Paul’s  English 


Lutheran  Church.  The  latter  we  append 
hereto: 

Whereas,  It  pleased  God,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  in  His  all-wise  providence,  to  remove 
from  our  midst  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1897, 
Henry  B.  Shaffer,  our  beloved  brother  in  Christ, 
and 

Whereas,  We,  his  associates  in  the  Church 
council  of  St.  Paul’s  English  Lutheran  Church, 
of  Frostburg,  Md. , feel  deeply  the  loss  his  death 
has  occasioned,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  Will,  knowing  that  He  who 
ruleth  in  the  heavens  doeth  all  things  well,  we 
nevertheless  record  our  sense  of  loss  consequent 
on  his  removal  from  among  us,  as  also  our  appre- 
ciation of  his  sterling  qualities  and  genuine 
worth  as  a gentleman  and  a Christian,  as  a de- 
voted friend  and  as  a loyal  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  common  and  only  Master:  further- 
more, 

Resolved , That,  while  his  taking  away  was  ap- 
parently so  untimely,  and  while  we  regret  that 
his  life  could  not  have  been  prolonged,  we  never- 
theless in  like  manner  bear  testimony  to  the 
uniform  faithfulness  of  Brother  Shaffer  in  the 
discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a Christian  and  a 
member  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  his  practical 
efficiency,  keen-sighted  sagacity  and  business 
ability  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  with 
which  we  as  a body  have  been  entrusted. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  presence  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  us  in  common  with  his  family  and  other 
friends,  we  duly  acknowledge  our  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  evidence  of  His  supporting  grace  in 
the  Christian  fortitude  of  Brother  Shaffer  who, 
with  such  calm  resignation  under  such  painful 
circumstances,  was  able  to  face  death  without 
fear,  knowing  whom  he  had  believed,  and  being 
persuaded  that  He  to  whom  he  had  committed  his 
soul  was  able  to  keep  that  which  he  had  entrusted 
unto  Him  against  that  day. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a council  formally  extend 
our  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Brother  Shaffer  in 
this  the  time  of  their  bereavement,  conscious  that 
they  have  lost  in  his  death  the  one  upon  whom  they 
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were  accustomed  to  lean,  the  wife  a kind  and 
loving  husband,  the  children  a tender  and  affec- 
tionate father,  all  a gentle  friend.  Finally, 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family,  be  recorded  on  our  minutes, 
and  published  in  the  Mining  Journal  and  News. 

Chas.  A.  Britt,  Pastor. 


William  Staples, 

Frederick  Mitchell,  Elders 
William  Humberston, 

Henry  Mayer, 

Conrad  Ort, 

Conrad  Gant, 

D.  F.  Roland, 

George  Hill, 

Chas.  R.  Hartley, 


\ 


} Deacons 


gHARLES  M.  HERMANN,  the  leading 
florist  of  Frederick,  possesses  that  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  his  chosen  work 
that  is  a particular  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
his  native  laud,  Germany.  About  a decade  has 
passed  since  he  established  himself  in  business 
here,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  built  up  a large 
and  paying  patronage,  his  services  being  called 
into  requisition  upon  all  occasions  of  a social 
nature,  where  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  are 
needed  to  add  that  finishing  touch  which  nothing 
else  can  fitly  supply.  His  taste  as  a decorator  is 
highly  commended  by  all  who  employ  him  and 
the  exquisite  floral  pieces  which  he  has  furnished 
for  funerals,  weddings,  graduations,  etc.,  have 
been  universally  admired. 

Mr.  Hermann  was  born  in  middle  Germany  in 
1842,  being  a son  of  a minister  in  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  Gotlieb  Hermann.  He 
was  a life-long  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  useful  career  the  govern- 
ment bestowed  upon  him  a gold  medal  for  his 
labors  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-men.  He  stood 
very  high  in  the  ministry,  and  for  years  preached 
in  the  same  church  as  had  the  great  founder  of 
the  Reformation,  Martin  Luther.  He  was  still 
active  and  at  his  post  of  duty  when  the  angel  of 


death  summoned  him  to  his  reward,  in  1S5S,  he 
then  being  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  His  wife 
survived  him  nearly  thirty  years,  her  death  tak- 
ing place  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
Of  their  five  sons  and  four  daughters  Gotlieb,  Jr., 
now  deceased,  was  in  the  book-binding  business 
in  Atchison,  Kan.;  Rudolph,  a machinist  by 
trade,  was  manager  for  a manufacturing  company 
in  his  native  land;  Richard  has  been  cashier  for 
a bank' in  Poesneck,  German}-,  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  a century;  Otto  is  also  a resident  of  Ger- 
many; Linda  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  Ida  is  married  and  lives  in  Germany; 
Louisa  and  Marie  are  unmarried  and  at  home; 
and  Charlotte  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Bruckner,  of  the 
old  hometown. 

C.  M.  Hermann  received  a fine  education  in 
the  excellent  schools  and  government  college  of 
his  loved  native  land,  and  was  occupied  as  a 
florist  in  various  large  cities  in  Germany.  In 
r366  he  concluded  that  he  would  try  his  fortunes 
in  the  United  States,  and  upon  his  arrival  here 
he  settled  in  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  then  came  to  Maryland,  and  up  to 
1877  lived  in  Baltimore.  He  worked  for  others 
for  a few  years  until  he  had  gained  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  our  citizens  and  some  necessary 
capital.  He  had  commenced  in  independent 
business  about  1871,  and  in  1877  came  to  Fred- 
erick. Here  he  was  in  charge  of  the  cemetery 
grounds  for  sixteen  years,  and  no  better  man  was 
.ever  in  that  position,  the  thrifty  lawns,  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  bearing  evidence  of  the 
constant  care  of  one  who  is  imbued  with  deep 
love  for  these  beautiful  manifestations  of  Mother 
Nature.  For  a portion  of  this  period  he  also 
carried  on  business  for  himself  and  in  1SS8  he 
purchased  his  present  location  011  West  South 
street.  He  has  four  greenhouses  and  does  a 
flourishing  business,  often  sending  plants  and 
flowers  to  points  outside  the  city  on  orders.  He 
votes  for  the  candidate  or  principle  which  lie 
deems  the  best,  and  is  a member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hermann  and  I.i/zie 
Diehl  was  solemnized  in  this  city  in  1871.  She 
is  a daughter  of  Albert  Diehl,  who  is  in  the  shoe 
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business  here.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters 
comprise  the  family  of  our  worthy  subject  and 
wife,  viz.:  Edward,  who  is  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness in  Frederick;  Charles  and  Lizzie,  who  are 
still  attending  school;  and  Sophia,  who  is  a 
trained  nurse  and  is  a graduate  of  Hahnemann 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  The  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  of  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Dorams  is  the  beloved  pastor. 


"DWARD  C.  KRANTZ  is  the  owner  of  a 
V)  beautiful  country  home  located  on  the  Buck- 
^ eystown  pike  about  two  miles  south  of 
Frederick.  He  has  lived  here  since  1SS5,  when 
he  rented  the  place  for  a few  years,  afterwards 
purchasing  it  from  the  other  heirs,  for  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  father.  The  place  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  upon  which 
stand  a substantial  residence  and  a fine  barn, 
which  were  erected  by  our  subject.  He  has  set 
out  a large  orchard  and  has  made  numerous 
other  improvements  on  the  farm,  materially  in- 
creasing its  desirability  and  value.  He  is  a 
thorough  and  practical  farmer  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  men  and  to  more  during  the  busy 
season.  The  house  stands  back  from  the  dusty 
road  some  little  distance  and  from  its  broad 
verandas  and  windows  a fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  obtained. 

Grandfather  Krantz  was  a native  of  Germany 
and  came  to  America  when  a youth,  settling  in. 
this  county,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  of 
shoemaking.  He  died  when  his  son  Frederick, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  but  four  years  old. 
In  consecpience  the  little  lad  was  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  had  a hard  struggle 
for  years.  For  a few’  years  he  worked  as  a laborer 
upon  the  very  farm  which  he  afterwards  owned 
and  which  is  the  one  now’  carried  on  by  the  gen- 
tleman of  whom  we  write.  He  then  learned  the 
miller’s  trade,  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  agriculture.  He  had  amassed  a 
large  fortune  at  his  death,  several  large  farms, 


money  in  the  bank  and  in  other  investments. 
During  the  war  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Union  and  later  he  wras  a loyal  Republican.  For 
some  years  he  wras  a membef  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Frederick,  and  in  that  city  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  rest  and  comfort.  He  died 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-one  years  and  w'as 
buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery;  his  wife  had 
preceded  him  to  the  better  land.  She  w’as  formerly 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Stup,  whose  father  died  when 
she  w7as  a little  girl,  and  thus  she  did  not  know- 
much  of  him,  save  that  he  had  been  a well- to-do 
farmer  of  Frederick  County.  Frederick  and 
Catherine  S.  Krantz  w’ere  the  parents  of  two 
daughters  and  tw’o  sons,  viz.:  Edward  C., 
William  Henry,  a successful  farmer  living  north 
of  Frederick;  and  Laura  and  Martha,  both  un- 
married and  living  on  one  of  the  old  homesteads 
of  their  father,  and  near  to  their  brother,  E.  C. 

The  birth  of  Edward  C.  Krantz  took  place  in 
1852  in  New  Market  District,  Frederick  County. 
In  his  early  years  he  spent  his  time  in  his  fa- 
ther’s mill  and  in  working  on  the  farm,  thus  ob- 
taining practical  knowledge  as  he  could  have 
done  in  no  other  manner.  He  was  a pupil  in 
the  common  schools  of  Mount  Pleasant  District, 
and  later  at  Braddock  Heights.  He  continued 
to  give  his  services  to  his  father  until  he  was 
past  his  majority  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he,  in  company  with  a brother,  took  one  of  their 
father's  farms  and  carried  it  on  for  several  years 
with  success.  Then,  in  1885,  as  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Krantz  came  to 
his  present  home.  At  his  father’s  death  he  was 
given  his  portion  of  the  estate,  of  course,  but  he 
had  already  amply  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he 
w’as  abundantly  able  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world  and  to  reap  a generous  livelihood  for  his 
family.  His  farm  brings  to  him  a large  revenue- 
each  year  as  the  reward  of  his  care  and  toil  and 
he  may  justly  feel  proud  of  his  success,  for  he 
has  wrought  it  out  for  himself. 

In  18S5  Mr.  Krantz  married  Mary  C.  Biser, 
who  has  been  a devoted  helpmate  to  him  in  all 
of  his  labors  and  struggles.  She  is  a daughter 
of  Henry  Biser,  an  agriculturist  of  the  Middle 
Valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.’  Krantz  have  three  chil- 
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dren,  Frederick,  Henry  and  Kate,  the  two  elder 
ones  being  in  school.  The  parents  are  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Frederick.  Mr. 
Krantz  is  liberal  in  politics,  using  his  vote  in 
favor  of  the  man  or  measure  which  he  considers 
best  under  the  circumstances. 


ILLIAM  RIGHT  of  E.  The  entire  life 
of  Mr.  Right  has  been  passed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Western  Port.  In  1892  he  re- 
tired from  active  agricultural  labors  and  since 
that  time  has  occupied  himself  with  the  care  of 
his  home  place,  a portion  of  which  is  planted  to 
an  orchard  and  a vineyard.  He  has  a convenient 
arrangement  for  making  wine,  which  he  sells  for 
medicinal  purposes  only, and  which  is  made  of  pure 
juice  of  the  grape.  In  addition  to  grape  wine, 
he  manufactures  other  varieties  from  the  black- 
berry, cranberry,  rhubarb  and  tomato. 

About  two  miles  from  his  present  place  of  resi- 
dence, Mr.  Right  was  born  September  20,  1832, 
and  there  also  occurred  the  birth  of  his  father, 
Enoch.  The  family  have  been  represented  in 
this  country  since  a period  antedating  the  Revolu- 
tion. Henry,  our  subject’s  grandfather,  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  what  is  known  as  Onion 
Patch,  but  this  property  he  traded  for  the  place 
where  our  subject  was  born.  Fifty  years  later, 
when  the  railroad  was  being  put  through  and 
titles  were  looked  up,  it  was  found  that  no  deed 
had  been  given  for  the  property.  Some  parties 
were  planning  to  take  out  a warrant  on  the  land. 
This  came  to  Enoch’s  knowledge  and  upon  in- 
vestigating the  records  he  found  he  was  absolutely 
without  title  to  the  land,  although  he  had  lived 
there  for  fifty  years;  he  then  took  out  a warrant 
and  thus  secured  the  property  legally. 

Among  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  Enoch 
Right  held  a position  of  prominence.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  war  he  advocated  Democratic 
principles,  but  afterward  he  voted  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  For  years  lie  was  a class-leader  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  in  the  work  of  which  he 


was  actively  interested.  By  his  marriage  to  An- 
nie Hamilton  he  had  fourteen  children,  of  whom 
three  daughters  and  five  sons  survive.  They  are: 
Richard  A.,  who  lives  in  Barton;  William,  of 
this  sketch;  Joshua,  who  is  engaged  in  business 
at  Western  Port;  John  W.,  living  at  Parkers- 
burg; Samuel,  a conductor  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Keyser,  W. 
Va.;  Isabella,  wife  of  Judge  Hamill,  of  Oakland; 
Rachel,  who  married  Patrick  M.  Dayton,  a far- 
mer at  Bridge  21,  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
road;  and  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Cephas  Broadwater,  who 
resides  at  Salisbury,  Pa. 

In  the  schools  of  Western  Port  and  Blooming- 
ton, Garrett  County,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
received  his  education.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came interested  in  farming,  which  he  carried  on 
for  a time.  From  twenty-one  until  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  kept  a lumber  yard  at  Western 
Port,  after  which  he  had  charge  of  a farm  at  the 
Glades,  near  Oakland,  for  his  brother-in-law, 
Judge  Hamill.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  secured  employment  in  hewing  timber  for 
bridge  work,  and  when  the  conflict  was  over  he 
purchased  a tract  of  over  one  hundred  acres, 
situated  five  miles  from  Western  Port,  and  there 
he  engaged  as  an  agriculturist  for  six  years.  For 
twenty-one  years  he  had  charge  of  the  Franklin 
farm,  comprising  two  hundred  acres.  Meantime, 
in  1872,  he  purchased  a number  of  lots  on  West- 
ern Port  Hill,  and  there  built  a house  which  he 
rented.  When  he  retired  from  active  farming  in 
1881  he  came  to  his  present  home,  but  for  ten 
years  more  he  still  continued  the  management  of 
the  Franklin  farm.  He  has  .added  to  lvis  town 
property  until  he  now  has  a large  and  well-im- 
proved place,  the  excellent  condition  of  whose 
buildings  bears  testimony  to  his  thrift  and  en- 
ergy. 

Politically  Mr.  Right  is  a Democrat.  In  1S51 
he  became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
the  work  of  which  he  has  since  been  active,  hold- 
ing official  position  and  serving  as  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  for  a number  ot  years. 
December  15,  1863,  he  married  Sarah  E.  Michael, 
daughter  of  David  Michael,  of  Franklin.  She 
died  August  27,  1S93,  leaving  four  children, 
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namely:  Annie  L.,  Mrs.  Jacob  Hughes,  of  West- 
ern Port;  Laura,  who  married  Sherman  Repp  and 
lives  in  this  village;  Wheeler  D.,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  flour  and  feed  business  here;  and  Fannie 
C.,  who  is  at  home.  The  present  wife  of  Mr. 
Right,  to  whom  he  was  married  July  23,  1895, 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Lizzie  M.  Apperson, 
and  is  a daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Apperson,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 


™ DWARD  KEMP,  deceased,  was  a life-long 
^ resident  of  Frederick  County,  and  was  loved 
_ and  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  had  ever 
had  any  dealings  whatever.  He  was  a true 
patriot  and  loyal  citizen,  doing  his  full  share  in 
the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  country, 
and  lending  his  earnest  support  to  the  main- 
tenance of  all  worthy  enterprises.  He  was  a man 
who  was  devoted  to  his  family,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  in  his  home,  surrounded 
by  his  loved  ones.  To  them  he  left  an  honored 
name,  free  from  blemish  and  reproach,  and  his 
children  can  have  no  more  worth}’  example  to 
follow  in  their  life  pilgrimage  than  his. 

The  father  of  the  above-named  gentleman  was 
Frederick  Kemp,  who  was  born  in  Frederick 
District  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  and  was 
a shoemaker  by  trade,  but  gave  much  of  his 
attention  to  farming,  especially  after  he  had 
passed  his  prime.  He  held  an  official  position 
in  the  Reformed  Church  for  many  years,  and 
was  highly  respected  by  his  neighbors.  His  first 
wife  was  a Miss  Brunner,  a sister  of  Henry 
Brunner,  and  after  her  death  he  wedded  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Henry  Brunner.  By  the  last 
union  four  children  were  born:  Edward;  Cather- 
ine, who  married  Henry  Getzendauner;  Lydia, 
first  the  wife  of  John  Stup  and  subsequently  of 
Fred  Culp,  of  Frederick;  and  Susan,  Mrs.  John 
Phleeger. 

Edward  Kemp  was  born  in  a substantial  stone 
house,  in  this  district,  near  Montevue  Hos- 
pital, on  the  15th  of  March,  1813.  He  was 


educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  dav, 
and  commenced  his  mature  career  as  a farmer 
on  the  old  home  place,  “Lovely  Prospect" 
farm.  In  1844  he  made  a most  important  move, 
for  he  married  that  year  the  lady  who  thence- 
forth shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  proving  her- 
self to  be  a loving  helpmate  indeed.  She  was 
then  Miss  Susan  M.  Feaga,  her  parents  being 
George  and  Catherine  Feaga.  The  father  was 
born  in  this  section  and  owned  the  large  Feaga 
Mills,  among  the  most  noted  ones  in  the  county. 
He  was  drafted  into  the  service  in  the  War  of 
1 3 12,  but,  as  he  found  it  nearly  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  home  and  his  business  affairs, 
he  persuaded  his  brother  to  go  in  his  stead. 
He  and  his  wife  were  faithful  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  to  which  denomination  his 
father  before  him  had  belonged.  The  latter, 
Philip  Feaga,  came  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many, having  been  pressed  into  the  British  serv- 
ice among  the  Hessian  troops  to  do  battle 
against  the  struggling  colonists,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Feaga  did  not  like  to  be  thus  arrayed 
against  the  Americans,  and  he  finally  deserted 
from  the  British  ranks,  later  becoming  one  of  the 
tried  and  trusted  Life  Guards  of  General  Wash- 
ington. Afterwards  he  came  to  this  county  and 
soon  established  the  Feaga  Mills,  previously 
mentioned.  These  mills  are  still  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  being  owned  by  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Kemp,  elsewhere  represented  in 
this  volume.  Her  grandmother,  wife  of  Philip 
Feaga,  was  a Miss  Whiteman,  a native  of  Ger- 
many, who  came  to  the  United  States  in  child- 
hood. 

To  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp  two  sons 
and  a daughter  were  born.  Eugenia  died  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  placed  to  rest  in 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  Julian  Edward  car- 
ries on  the  old  homestead  and  is  an  enterprising 
farmer.  He  married  Mary  Main,  and  has  a 
family  of  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Lewis 
Clayton,  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Kemp,  lives  on 
a farm  owned  by  his  mother,  and  purchased  by 
her  since  the  death  of  her  husband.  It  is  a 
valuable  place,  situated  adjoining  the  other  farm 
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and  three  and  a-half  miles  from  Frederick. 
Lewis  C.  married  Jeannette,  daughter  of  David 
and  Marietta  (Bobst)  Grove,  the  father  a prom- 
inent farmer  of  Shookstown.  His  family  num- 
bered seven  children,  but  two  are  deceased; 
Charles  D.  and  D.  Rubens  are  farmers;  John  W. 
is  a school  teacher;  Fannie  is  the  wife  of  Samuel 
McBride;  and  Jeannette,  as  stated  is  Mrs.  Kemp. 
She  has  become  the  mother  of  five  children,  twin 
boys  and  two  other  sons  and  one  daughter. 

In  his  political  convictions  Edward  Kemp  was 
first  a Whig  and  later  a Republican.  After  a 
long  and  useful  life  he  was  summoned  to  his 
reward,  dying  mourned  by  a large  circle  of  sin- 
cere friends  and  old-time  associates.  He  was 
buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  and  sleeps 
quietly  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Eugenia.  The  date  of  his  death  is  March  1, 
iSSS. 


OHN  E.  PHLEEGER,  one  of  the  most  high- 
ly esteemed  citizens  of  Ballanger  District, 
Frederick  County,  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  success  which  he  has  won  in  life,  as  the 
result  of  his  patient  efforts  and  well-applied  busi- 
ness talent.  He  is  now  occupied  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm,  one  of  the  prettiest  homesteads 
in  the  count)'.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a rise  of 
ground  overlooking  a beautiful  valley.  It  is  on 
the  Frederick  and  Jefferson  pike,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Frederick,  and  lying  next  to  the 
town  of  Feagaville  on  the  east.  This  valuable 
place,  an  ideal  country  seat,  with  its  well-kept 
buildings  and  grand  old  trees,  has  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  acres  within  its  boundaries. 

Born  in  Frederick  District  in  1847,  the  subject 
of  this  review  is  the  only  child  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Holter)  Phleeger.  The  father  was  a native  of 
Buckeystown  District,  and  has  been  concerned  in 
the  management  of  mills  during  his  whole  life- 
time. For  many  years  he  ran  the  mills  known 
as  Phleegers’  Mills  in  this  county,  which  had 
been  carried  on  by  his  father  before  him.  The 
latter,  John,  Sr.,  was  the  owner  of  the  afore- 


said mills,  and  made  his  home  there,  d\  ing  at 
the  same  place.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  milling  business  in  this  county.  Our  sub- 
ject’s father  is  now  the  proprietor  of  a mill 
located  in  Ohio.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Hol- 
ter was  William  Holter,  who,  like  his  sous  who 
follow  him,  was  a successful  farmer  of  Middle- 
town  Valley,  this  county. 

After  having  gained  a general  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  home  district,  John  E. 
Phleeger  started  out  to  earn  his  own  livelihood 
in  1871.  He  spent  about  twelve  months  in  the 
west,  after  which  he  returned  home.  He  soon 
embarked  in  merchandising  in  Wolfsville,  Md., 
and  for  eighteen  years  was  at  the  head  of  a flour- 
ishing business  there.  He  owned  a farm  in  the 
vicinity  at  the  same  time  and  improved  it.  I11 
his  various  undertakings  he  gave  employment  to 
a number  of  hands.  In  1893  he  sold  out  and 
came  to  his  present  homestead,  which  he  rented 
until  a year  ago,  when  it  came  into  the  market 
and  he  then  became  its  purchaser.  He  deals 
quite  extensively  in  live  stock,  and  keeps  a fine 
grade  of  cattle  and  horses  upon  his  farm. 

In  1872  Mr.  Phleeger  married  Amanda  C. 
Cline,  daughter  of  Lawson  Cline,  a farmer  and 
blacksmith  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wolfsville. 
Five  children  brighten  the  home  of  our  estimable 
subject  and  wife:  Samuel  Keefer;  Guy  O.;  Nannie 
M.,  wife  of  Charles  L.  Renn,  a well-to-do  young 
farmer  of  this  section;  Sallie  and  Hermie. 

In  the  matter  of  politics  Mr.  Phleeger  sides  with 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  once  put  up  as  a 
candidate  for  the  position  of  county  commissioner 
by  his  many  friends,  but  was  defeated,  though  he 
carried  ten  districts.  During  the  winter  of  189S 
he  was  chosen  to  appear  before  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature, in  company  with  E.  C.  Renn,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a new  voting  district  in  this 
region.  He  was  selected  as  the  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  when  the  new  Lutheran 
Church  was  erected  in  Feagaville,  and  no  better 
one  could  have  been  found  for  that  difficult  posi- 
tion. lie  is  prominent  in  church  work,  and  has 
held  membership  with  the  Lutheran  denomina- 
tion for  years.  He  usually  attends  the  meetings 
of  the  church  as  a delegate  and  is  looked  up  to 
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for  advice  in  affairs  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
cause.  His  sincere  personal  friends  are  legion, 
and  he  is  entirely  deserving  of  the  confidence  he 
inspires. 


OHN  II.  HAMILTON,  who  resides  on  and 
operates  a farm  located  to  the  south  of  Fred- 
erick, is  an  honored  citizen  and  a progressive 
farmer  of  this  district.  He  always  takes  great 
interest  in  all  measures  calculated  to  benefit  the 
community  in  which  his  lot  is  cast,  and  he  can 
always  be  safely  relied  upon  to  use  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  worthy  causes.  He  is  a pillar  in  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  for  the  past  thir- 
teen years  has  occupied  one  official  position  or 
another  in  the  denomination.  At  present  he  is 
the  trustee  of  two  churches,  is  a class-deader  and 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
For  eight  or  ten  years  he  has  been  honored  by 
being  the  choice  of  his  fellow-members  as  their 
representative  to  the  general  conference  of  the 
church  each  year.  Thus  it  may  plainly  be  seen 
that  he  is  not  a figure-head,  but  is  heart  and  soul 
in  the  good  work. 

John  Hamilton,  father  of  the  above-named 
gentleman,  was  just  as  active  and  zealous  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  as  his 
son  is  of  the  United  Brethren  denomination.  He 
was  a native  of  Baltimore  and  having  removed  to 
New  Market  District,  Frederick  Count)-,  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  keeping  a store  until  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Politicallv 
he  was  a Democrat.  His  father,  whose  Christian 
name  was  also  John,  was  a lieutenant  in  the  War 
of  1812.  In  early  life  he  was  interested  in  agri- 
culture, but  subsequently  he  gave  his  attention 
to  running  a hotel  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  Miss  Maria  Leese  be- 
fore her  marriage.  Pier  father,  Harry  Leese, 
was  a well-to-do  farmer  of  New  Market  District. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years.  Of  her  children,  Maria  Louisa  is  the 
widow  of  William  Grable,  who  died  in  the  fall  of 
1897.  She  lives  upon  the  old  home  place  in 


New  Market  District.  Randolph  is  a laborer; 
George  W.  is  a farmer  of  Mount  Pleasant  Dis- 
trict; Ann  C.  is  the  wife  of  Valentine  Hartman, 
an  employe  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 
Company;  William  J.  is  a farmer  in  New  Market 
District;  Kate  is  the  wife  of  John  Stanton,  of 
Frederick. 

The  birth  of  John  H.  Hamilton  occurred  in 
New  Market  District  September  13,  1840.  lie 
attended  the  public  schools,  acquiring  a good 
general  education,  and  when  he  was  a little  past 
his  majority  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  way. 
For  a few  *years  he  worked  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  during  part  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
subsequently  he  purchased  a small  farm  near  the 
old  home  place.  Finding  that  it  was  too  limited 
an  acreage  for  him  to  manage  advantageously  he 
disposed  of  the  property  and,  settling  upon  a 
larger  place,  made  a fair  success  of  his  undertak- 
ing. He  has  lived  within  a few  miles  of  his 
present  home  for  a great  many  years  and  eight 
years  ago  he  came  to  this  fine  homestead.  Here 
he  operates  one  of  the  largest  and  best-improved 
farms  in  the  county,  and  each  year  reaps  a golden 
harvest,  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  from  its 
broad  fields.  He  is  fortunate  in  having  such 
able  and  willing  assistants  too,  for  no  boys  were 
ever  more  interested  in  assisting  their  father  in 
operating  the  farm  than  are  those  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  much  of  the  care  and  responsibility  of 
affairs  about  the  place  are  thus  removed  from  his 
shoulders. 

In  1867  our  subject  married  Miss  Georgianna, 
daughter  of  William  Lare,  who  was  a farmer  of 
New  Market  District,  and  quite  a leader  as  a poli- 
tician, and  once  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  this 
county.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  Louisa  Hull, 
were  from  good  old  county  families.  William  J., 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  married 
Kate  Biser,  of  Middletown.  Charles  Henry, 
Joseph,  Calvin  H.  and  Raymond  are  all  at  home 
and  do  their  share  toward  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  matters  relating  to  the  good  of  the 
farm.  George  W.,  also  living  on  the  old  home- 
stead, married  Della  Stone,  of  this  district.  Bar- 
bara M.  R.,  the  only  daughter  living,  is  still  at 
home  and  one  daughter  died  in  childhood. 
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ILLIAM  H.  WAGNER,  M.  D.  During  a 
long  and  active  professional  life  I)r.  Wag- 
ner has  received  the  deserved  tribute  of  a 
high  reputation  as  a skilled  physician.  When  a 
young  man  he  had  the  advantage  of  study  in  the 
best  medical  institutions  of  the  country,  having 
taken  several  courses  of  lectures  in  the  famous 
Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia  and 
later  graduating  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  On  concluding  his 
studies,  in  1853,  he  opened  an  office  at  Double 
Pipecreek,  Carroll  County,  Md.,  where  he  car- 
ried on  a general  practice  for  three  years.  From 
there  he  came  to  Woodsboro  in  1856  and  has 
steadily  engaged  in  professional  work  ever  since, 
having  in  all  of  these  forty-two  years  taken  only 
two  vacations,  one  of  three  months  and  another 
of  one  month. 

In  the  village  of  Woodsboro,  where  he  now  re- 
sides, Dr.  Wagner  was  born  August  7,  1S30,  and 
is  a son  of  David  and  Rebecca  N.  (Shunk)  Wag- 
ner. He  was  one  of  eight  children,  six  sons  and 
two  daughters,  who  attained  years  of  maturity, 
those  besides  himself  being  Aberilla,  Amelia  J., 
David,  Samuel,  Hanson,  Harrison  and  Jeremiah. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  early  resi- 
dents of  Liberty  District  and  were  actively 
identified  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
that  section. 

The  doctor  was  reared  in  Woodsboro  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  the  town.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania-  Col- 
lege at  Gettysburg,  where  he  completed  his  liter- 
ary education.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Sim,  of  Liberty- 
town,  Md.,  with  whom  he  remained  during  much 
of  the  time  for  three  years.  As  a physician  he  is 
carefully  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  pro- 
fession, having  a deep  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  medical  principles.  Though  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  left  college,  he  has  not  permitted 
himself  to  become  “rusty”  in  medical  lore,  but, 
by  a reading  of  professional  literature  he  keeps 
posted  concerning  every  advance  made  in  the 
profession,  and  utilizes  in  his  own  work  such  im- 
provements as  he  deems  practicable.  Since  en- 
gaging in  practice  in  Woodsboro  he  has  attained 


a prominent  position  among  the  leading  practi- 
tioners of  Frederick  County,  and  is  recognized  as 
such.  December  16,  1868,  occurred  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Wagner  to  Miss  Laura  R.  Barrick. 
Two  children  came  to  bless  their  union,  but  both 
died  i>!  infancy.  In  addition  to  his  town  property, 
the  doctor  owns  a well-improved  farm  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres.  He  is  interested 
in  his  profession  to  such  a degree  as  to  prevent 
active  participation  in  politics,  and,  aside  from 
voting  a straight  Republican  ticket  at  elections, 
he  has  not  identified  himself  with  public  affairs. 
In  his  religious  connections  he  is  identified  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


EVERLY  S.  RANDOLPH,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
came  to  Frostburg  in  1S85  and  has  since 
had  entire  charge  of  the  mining  and  farming 
lands  of  the  company,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  acres.  Under  his  management 
there  are  about  sixteen  hundred  men  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  head  of  stock,  the  daily'  out- 
put aggregating  more  than  fifty-five  hundred 
tons,  an  increase  of  twenty-seven  hundred  tons 
since  he  became  connected  with  the  company. 
The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  business  is 
largely  due  to  his  energy,  efficiency  and  determi- 
nation of  purpose. 

At  Berkley  Springs,  Va.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  July  17,  1851,  and  is  a son  of 
James  L.  and  Emily  (Strother)  Randolph,  the 
latter  being  a sister  of  David  H.  Strother,  the 
noted  author.  James  L.  Randolph  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1817,  and  wras  a name- 
sake of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Gen.  James 
Lingan,  who  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  during  the  War  of  1812  lost  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  a mob  in  Baltimore.  The  Ran- 
dolphs are  among  the  pioneer  and  prominent 
families  of  Virginia  and  have  furnished  to  our 
country  many  men  of  note  and  valor.  William 
Beverly  Randolph,  our  subject’s  grandfather, 
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was  born  on  the  James  River  in  Virginia  and 
held  the  office  of  chief  clerk  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment from  1S50  until  his  death  in  1868.  He 
was  a son  of  David  Meade  Randolph,  who  was 
marshal  of  Virginia  under  General  Washington. 

The  Randolph  family  is  of  English  extraction 
and  in  former  ages  was  identified  with  the  history 
of  Sussex  County.  When  the  Roundheads  en- 
deavored to  seize  the  throne  of  England,  they 
sympathized  with  the  Royalists  and  consequently, 
upon  the  defeat  of  that  cause  and  the  success  of 
Cromwell,  they  -were  compelled  to  leave  their 
native  land.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  they 
cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  people  of  the  new 
world.  In  1665  William  Randolph  settled  on  the 
James  River,  a short  distance  below  Richmond, 
where  he  became  known  as  William  of  Turkey 
Island.  Succeeding  generations  were  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

In  youth  James  L.  Randolph  learned  the  occu- 
pation of  a civil  engineer.  He  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
road and  was  its  chief  engineer  until  within  three 
years  of  his  death,  when  he  became  consulting 
engineer.  In  1SS8,  when  advanced  in  years,  he 
died  at  his  country  home  near  Baltimore.  He 
had  only  two  sons  who  attained  mature  years, 
Beverly  S.  and  Lingan  S.,  the  latter  being  the 
present  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in 
the  Virginia  school  of  Technology,  at  Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  obtained  by 
study  in  various  schools,  his  father’s  occupation 
necessitating  frequent  removals  on  the  part  of  the 
family.  After  completing  a public-school  course 
he  entered  Cornell  University,  where  he  studied 
engineering,  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oc- 
cupation gained  under  his  father’s  instruction. 
From  1871  until  1873  he  was  employed  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
road,  in  the  construction  of  new  lines.  In  1S73  he 
was  similarly  engaged  with  the  Washington  City 
and  Point  Lookout  Railroad,  of  which,  in  1874, 
he  was  made  chief  engineer.  Afterward  return- 
ing to  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  he 
built  the  drawbridge  on  the  Calumet  River  at 
Chicago  for  that  road.  For  twelve  months  he 


was  engaged  in  laying  out  the  town  of  Garrett, 
Ind.,  for  the  Baltimore  Land  and  Improvement 
Company.  In  1877-78  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Nicaragua  government,  locating  the  line  of 
a narrow  gauge  road  from  Corento  to  Leon,  but 
this  position  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account 
of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  States  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Clarksburg  & Western  Rail- 
road, of  the  construction  and  operation  of  which 
he  had  entire  charge.  The  next  two  years  he 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
road,  in  locating  and  constructing  various  lines 
about  Connellsville.  Later  he  located  and  con- 
structed lines  for  the  West  Virginia  Central  & 
Pittsburg  Railway,  for  which  he  also  prospected 
in  coal  fields.  Since  1885  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  coal  company  at  Frostburg.  His  atten- 
tion has  been  given  closely  to  business  matter^, 
to  the  exclusion  of  politics;  nevertheless,  he  is 
posted  upon  subjects  of  general  importance.  In 
national  issues  he  supports  the  Republican  ticket, 
but  in  local  matters  he  gives  his  influence  to  the 
measures  and  men  he  believes  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, the  x\merican  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Federated  Institution  of  Mining 
Engineers,  of  England.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage, in  Baltimore,  September  20,  1S82,  with 
Mary  S.,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Duffield) 
Jew-ett,  of  Jefferson  Count}-,  Va. 

■ ■ > <-2-5v * — •/— — 

HARLES  F.  McALEER,  postmaster  ot 
Western  Port,  Allegany  County,  is  one  of 
the  prominent  local  leaders  in  the  Republi- 
can party.  This  party,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  since  early  manhood  and  with  which  he 
is  thoroughly  in  accord,  in  recognition  of  his 
fidelity  to  its  principles  and  his  fitness  for  office 
has  frequently  chosen  him  to  serve  in  official  ca- 
pacities of  trust  and  honor.  At  different  times 
he  has  been  a member  of  the  city  council,  his 
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Inst  term  expiring  in  1897.  In  1S82  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  as  a member  of  that  body  took  a part 
in  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  devot- 
ing himself  especially  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  his  constituents.  His  present  ap- 
pointment as  postmaster  was  tendered  him  in 
October,  1897,  under  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident McKinley. 

The  son  of  John  and  Sarah  McAleer,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  fam- 
ily, originally  consisting  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  born  in  Westchester  Count}*, 
N.  Y.,  September  14,  1830.  His  father,  who 
was  born  near  Frederick,  Md. , removed  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  following  in  early  life  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer,  but  later  engaging  as  a contractor  and 
builder.  While  our  subject  was  still  small,  his 
parents  died,  and  he  was  then  taken  into  the 
home  of  a half  sister.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
began  in  life  for  himself,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward he  was  self-supporting.  For  five  years  he 
worked  on  a farm  in  Westchester  County,  after 
which  he  went  to  New  York  City,  and  made  his 
home  with  an  uncle,  Michael  McAleer,  a Catholic 
priest.  After  a few  years  he  went  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  found  a home  with  a relative,  John 
McAleer,  who  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness and  utilized  the  services  of  the  young  man 
as  an  assistant. 

After  three  years  Mr.  McAleer  went  to  Mont 
Clare,  where  he  followed  the  locksmith’s  trade  a 
short  time.  Returning  to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
he  resumed  work  as  a locksmith,  but  after  a short 
time  he  met  with  an  accident  that  disabled  him 
and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  occupation.  He 
then  went  back  to  Mont  Clare,  but  soon  moved 
to  Piedmont,  W.  Va. , where  he  became  general 
superintendent  of  repairs  in  the  turning  depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  shops.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  continuously,  with  the  exception  of 
a six  months’  furlough,  until  June,  1897,  a period 
of  forty-five  years. 

September  14,  1861,  Mr.  McAleer  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  C,  Third  Maryland  Infantry, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  hon- 


orably discharged  in  May,  1865.  From  the 
ranks  he  was  promoted  to  be  corporal,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge  held  a commission  as  first 
lieutenant.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Harper’s  Ferry,  where  he  was  captured,  remain- 
ing a prisoner  of  war  from  September,  1862, 
until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  he  was  paroled. 
In  June  he  was  exchanged,  and  immediately 
entered  the  service  again.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Winchester  and  many  other  engage- 
ments memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war.  He 
is  past  commander  of  B.  B.  Shaw’  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
department  of  West  Virginia,  at  Piedmont,  and 
for  ten  years  has  served  as  quartermaster. 

In  religious  connections  Mr.  McAleer  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Piedmont. 
November  17,  1858,  he  married  Louisa  Barker, 
daughter  of  Enoch  and  Lucy  Barker,  and  a na- 
tive of  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.  They  are 
the  parents  of  five  children,  namely:  Etta;  Lucy 
I.,  wife  of  William  Parsons,  of  Western  Port: 
Charles  A.,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  West 
Virginia  Central  & Pittsburg  Railroad  Com- 
pany; Henry  H. ; and  Leonidas,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  drug  business  at  Caddo,  I.  T. 


EWIS  D.  KELLY.  Among  the  enterpris- 
ing citizens  of  Thurmont,  Frederick  County, 
has  been  numbered  for  the  past  four  years 
the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  sketch.  Coming  to  this  town  in  1894  and 
properly  estimating  its  future  possibilities  as  a 
commercial  center,  he  determined  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  its  inhabitants,  and  has  never  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  his  decision.  In  all  movements 
calculated  to  benefit  the  community,  he  is  fore- 
most, in  influence  and  in  more  material  ways, 
and  can  safely  be  counted  upon  to  keep  in  the 
front  ranks  of  this  progressive  age. 

The  birth  of  Lewis  D.  Kelly  took  place  in 
Washington  County,  Md.,  in  1864.  He  is  the 
only  son  of  John  E.  Kelly,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  having  been  born  near  the  town  of 
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Waynesboro.  lie  has  followed  the  occupation  of 
teaching  during  the  most  of  his  life  and  has  met 
with  well-deserved  success  in  this  vocation.  In 
his  young  manhood  he  removed  from  the  Key- 
stone state  to  Maryland,  becoming  a permanent 
resident  of  Washington  County.  His  home  iias 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Hagerstown,  the  county- 
seat,  for  years.  His  father,  Lewis  Kelly,  for 
whom  our  subject  was  named,  was  a native  cf  . 
Frederick  County,  and  spent  much  of  his  life  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s.  He  was  a mili-wright  by 
trade.  John  E.  Kelly  married  Annie  Beard, 
a daughter  of  Daniel  Beard,  of  Washington 
County.  That  worthy  citizen  was  a taiior  by 
trade  and  was  respected  and  highly  regarded  by 
all  who  knew  him.  To  the  marriage  of  John 
and  Annie  Kelly  three  children  were  born:  Lewis 
D.,  Elizabeth  May  and  Barbara  O.  The  daugh- 
ters are  unmarried  and  still  living  at  the  old  fam- 
ily homestead. 

In  his  boyhood  our  subject  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
passed  the  happy,  careless  years  of  his  youth  in 
Cavetown  and  Hagerstown,  and  when  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  upon  his 
business  life  as  a clerk  in  a store  in  the  last- 
named  place.  He  has  been  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  from 
that  time  until  the  present,  and  has  gained  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
In  the  year  1894  he  established  his  business 
place  on  Main  street,  in  Thurmont.  He  keeps 
a well-selected  stock  of  dry  goods  and  no- 
tions, replenishing  his  supplies  several  times  - 
.every  year.  His  customers  become  his  friends, 
on  account  of  the  fairness  of  his  dealings  with 
them,  and  his  uniform  courtesy  and  good  nature. 
During  the  busy  season  he  keeps  two  or  more 
clerks  and  sells  an  extensive  stock  of  goods.  The 
appearance  of  the  store  is  such  as  to  attract 
customers,  for  he  makes  it  a point  to  have  every- 
thing about  the  premises  neat  and  artistically 
displayed.  Commencing  his  independent  career 
entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility,  without 
.moneyed  friends  or  financial  assistance  of  any 
kind,  Mr.  Kelly  has  made  a stanch  struggle  for  a 
place  in  the  business  world,  and  is  entitled  to 


great  credit  for  what  he  has  already  accom- 
plished. Many  obstacles  and  reverses  have  come 
to  him,  as  they  come  to  almost  everyone,  but  he 
has  bravely  met  his  difficulties,  and  wherever 
possible  has  mastered  them  in  the  end.  Not  the 
least  of  his  troubles  has  been  the  poor  health  of 
his  beloved  wife,  who  has  been  a great  sufferer 
and  invalid  for  several  years.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1890  and  had  one  little  girl,  Charlotte, 
who-died  at  the  age  of  five  years.  Mrs.  Kelly’s 
father,  Lewis  G.  Conrad,  is  a well-to-do  citizen 
cf  Hanover,  Fa.,  and  is  a builder  and  contractor. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Agnes  M.  Conrad,  and 
Hanover,  Pa.,  was  the  place  of  her  birth. 


^IfRA  E.  FRIEND,  a veteran  of  the  Civil  war 
and  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, is  the  owner  of  a large  and  well-im- 
proved homestead  in  the  Second  District  of  Gar- 
rett County.  He  has  recently  been  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  managing  the  farm  by  his 
son,  who  has  assumed  entire  charge  of  the  place, 
thus  enabling  the  senior  man  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom from  care  that  has  rested  heavily  upon  him 
for  years  past.  He  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  enterprises,  and  has  established  a reputation 
for  upright,  conscientious  dealings  with  others. 
I-n  every  respect  he  is  a self-made  man,  having 
only  himself  to  thank  for  the  position  he  has 
won  in  the  business  and  social  world  of  this 
community. 

Born  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  in  1830,  our 
subject  is  a sou  of  Cornelius  \V.  Friend,  whose 
history  and  that  of  the  family  is  given  at  some 
length  in  the  sketch  of  W.  II.  H.  Friend,  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Ira  E.  Friend  continued  to  live  in 
his  native  county,  and  then  accompanied  the 
family  to  Maryland.  Fora  few  years  he  lived  at 
Sang  Run,  Garrett  County,  and  when  he  attained 
his  majority  he  and  his  father  purchased  Cherry 
Hill  track,  near  Friendsville. 
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A young  man,  full  of  patriotic  impulses,  Ira  K. 
Friend  was  earnestly  in  sympathy  with  the  Union, 
and  in  1862  he  offered  his  services  in  the  defense 
of  the  old  flag.  He  became  a sergeant  in  Com- 
pany D,  Third  Maryland  Infantry,  which  went 
from  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  was  later  pro- 
moted to  be  orderly  sergeant.  After  taking  part 
in  the  various  campaigns  in  which  his  regiment 
participated  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  many 
other  comrades  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry.  He  fought  in  the  important  battle 
of  Frederick  City  and  other  notable  engagements, 
but  was  never  seriously  injured  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  For  several  years  he  was  vice- com- 
mander of  Sherman  Post  No.  n,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
Friendsville. 

The  year  following  his  return  from  the  war 
Mr.  Friend  married  Miss  Carrie  B.  Sisler,  and 
their  only  child,  Cornelius,  named  in  honor  of  his 
grandfather,  is  the  young  man  previously  re- 
ferred to,  as  being  the  present  manager  of  the 
farm  of  which  our  subject  is  the  proprietor.  Mrs. 
Friend  is  a daughter  of  Samuel  Sisler,  a re- 
spected citizen  of  this  county.  The  same  year 
that  he  was  married  Mr.  Friend  bought  part  of 
the  Blooming  Rose  tract,  and  has  ever  since  made 
his  home  here.  His  farm  comprises  six  hundred 
acres  of  land,  well  adapted  for  general  purposes, 
and  here  the  • owner  has  each  year  gathered 
abundant  crops,  and  has  raised  much  fine  live- 
stock. 

An  active  and  aggressive  worker  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  Mr.  Friend  has  frequently  been 
called  upon  to  serve  in  various  positions  of  trust 
and  honor.  In  1S74  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Garrett  County,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  and  to  everyone’s  satisfaction,  during  the 
two  years  of  his  term  of  office.  In  1892  his 
many  friends  pursuaded  him  to  become  a dele- 
gate for  the  legislature,  and  his  defeat  in  the  en- 
suing election  was  due  to  local  issues.  In  1894 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  commissioners  of  this 
county  for  four  years  and  has  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  Formerly  he  was  chairman  of  the 
state  central  committee.  Religiously  he  is  a 
Methodist,  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  at  one  time  was  the  super- 


intendent of  the  Sunday-school  and  is  now  one  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  His  wife  and  son  are  also 
connected  with  the  church  as  members. 


flANiEL  P.  ZIMMERMAN,  one  of  Fred- 
erick  County’s  most  prominent  citizens,  was 
I (jy  born  in  Woodsboro  District,  October  20, 
1842,  and  is  a son  of  Solomon  and  Susannah 
(Schank)  Zimmerman.  He  was  one  of  a family 
of  six  children,  there  being  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  place,  and  during  his 
earl}r  years  assisted  his  father  in  the  management 
of  his  agricultural  interests.  On  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  company,  operating  the  copper  mines  in 
Woodsboro  District,  and  remained  engaged  in 
this  line  of  enterprise  until  1872. 

During  this  time  he  received  from  the  county 
commissioners  the  contract  for  constructing  the 
pike  road  extending  from  the  Liberty  Copper 
mine  to  the  Johnsville  & Liberty  turnpike.  It 
is  needless  to  say  his  filling  of  the  public  work 
met  with  the  approval  of  those  concerned.  Sub- 
sequent to  his  employment  with  the  copper  in- 
terest he  became  the  owner  of  his  present  valu- 
able farming  property,  in  Woodsboro  District, 
which  has  since  claimed  most  of  his  time. 

In  1893  he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
Republican  party  sheriff  of  Frederick  County 
by  a majority  of  six  hundred  and  six,  the  larg- 
est ever  received  by  any  candidate  for  that  office. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  while  an  in- 
cumbent of  that  office  was  characterized  by  great 
energy  and  strict  integrity,  and  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 
Few  men  are  better  known  in  Frederick  Count}', 
and  to  such  men  as  he  is  due  much  of  her  reputa- 
tion as  the  “Garden  Spot  of  Maryland.”  His  act- 
ive identification  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  count}-  in  her  agricultural,  political 
and  religious  life,  in  which  he  has  ever  shown 
true  Americanism  and  wide  charity,  places  him 
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among  her  most  prominent  citizens,  one  who  is 
ever  ready  with  time  and  means  to  assist  any 
enterprise  which  tends  to  the  betterment  of  her 
residents. 

Jan uar}'  i,  1863,  he  married  Catherine  L. 
Stitely,  who  has  been  his  loving  helpmate.  To 
them  have  been  born  nine  children,  one  son  and 
eight  daughters,  two  of  whom,  Alice  and  Emma 
L. , are  deceased.  Of  those  living,  Zoie  is  the 
wife  of  James  H.  Crum,  an  agriculturist  of  Lib- 
erty District,  and  who  served  as  a deputy  under 
Mr.  Zimmerman,  while  he  was  sheriff;  Ada  is 
the  wife  of  William  Whitemore;  and  Daisy  the 
wife  of  Charles  W.  Miller,  of  Frederick;  Elsie  L-, 
Alva  O.,  Grace  L.  and  Effie  L.  reside  with  their 
parents.  Mr.  Zimmerman  and  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a stanch  supporter. 

Characterized  by  industry  and  integrity,  Air. 
Zimmerman  has  gained  a competency  of  this 
world's  goods.  As  an  official  he  was  true  to  his 
trust.  He  is  a firm  adherent  of  the  Republican 
party,  always  supporting  its  principles.  Seen 
in  his  comfortable  home,  surrounded  by  his  at- 
tractive daughters  and  devoted  wife,  and  blessed 
with  all  the  comforts  of  existence,  one  realizes 
that  he  has  been  favored  by  Providence.  He  is, 
as  he  should  be,  respected  for  his  energy  of  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  life. 


EM.  LEWIS  is  a wealthy  retired  railroad 
man,  his  home  having  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  Frederick  since  1S75.  His  fine  residence 
is  situated  about  half  a mile  from  that  place  on 
the  Washington  Pike,  and  here  he  is  surrounded 
by  all  of  the  comforts  and  very  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  In  former  years  he  was  very 
active  and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
that  devolved  upon  his  shoulders  and  the  responsi- 
bilities which  he  bore  for  several  decades  were 
very  taxing  upon  his  mind  and  body.  Vet  he 
bravely  met  all  these  difficulties,  won  the  entire 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  superiors  as  well  as 


of  those  below  him  in  office,  and  by  his  inherent 
merits  rose  step  by  step  until  he  found  it  best  to 
give  up  his  very  arduous  labors. 

The  Lewis  family  came  to  America  from  Wales 
at  a very  early  period.  The  grandfather  of  our 
subject  was  Griffith  Lewis,  who  was  born  De- 
cember 6,  1766,  and  whose  wife,  Lydia,  had  been 
born  four  years  previously.  They  lived  upon  a 
good  farm  which  they  owned  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  were  prosperous  and  respected  citizens. 
They  and  their  children  were  adherents  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Nathan  H.  Lewis,  father  of 
C.  M.  Lewis,  was  born  in  1804  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  and  fora  great  many  years  he  owned  a large 
foundry  in  the  town  of  Westchester.  He  died 
when  but  thirty-eight  years  old  with  the  scarlet 
fever,  of  which  dread  disease  his  son  William 
Henry  died  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a strong 
Henry  Clay  man  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Whig  party,  though  he  was  nothing  of  a 
politician  or  office-seeker.  His  wife  was  Hannah, 
daughter  of  a Quaker,  Caleb  Mendenhall, 
who  was  born  December  10,  1771,  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  Brandywine  battleground, 
and  whose  wife,  Betsy  Taylor,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1776,  near  the  same  place.  Mrs. 
Hannah  Lewis  survived  her  husband  a great 
many  years,  as  she  lived  to  be  eightv-two  years 
of  age.  Their  only  daughter,  Lydia,  became  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Phillips,  a prominent  physician  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  both  are  deceased. 
Edwin,  born  in  1831,  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  died 
when  young.  Henry,  a native  of  the  same  town, 
was  formerly  a machinist-  and  is  now  a well- 
known  coal  merchant  of  Lewistowu,  Pa.  William 
H.,  as  previously  mentioned,  died  in  boyhood. 
Samuel,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  an 
officer  on  the  good  ship  Monitor  at  the  time  when 
she  went  down  off  Cape  Hatteras  December  31, 
1862.  He  was  the  youngest  officer  on  board  the 
ship  at  the  time. 

The  birth  of  C.  M.  Lewis  took  place  in  Down- 
ingtowu,  Pa.,  September  3,  1S2S,  and  most  of  his 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  He  learned 
the  machinist’s  trade  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  after 
which  he  entered  upon  his  long  railroad  experi- 
ence. P'or  ten  years  he  was  master  mechanic  of 
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the  Mifflin  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  in  i860  he  took  the  position  of 
master  of  machinery  with  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad,  having  his  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 
With  this  corporation  he  remained  seventeen 
years,  superintending  the  start  of  every  train 
from  Baltimore.  During  one  year  of  the  Civii 
war  he  conveyed  the  armies  with  great  care,  dis- 
patch and  success,  winning  the  hearty  commend- 
ation of  all  concerned.  In  the  year  1867  he  be- 
came master  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  having  under  his  jurisdiction  the 
entire  road.  He  retired  from  this  position  in 
1878,  feeling  that  he  had  truly  earned  a rest. 
He  purchased  the  valuable  farm,  known  as  Au- 
burn, near  Frederick  City,  and  there  he  quietly- 
lived  until  about  four  years  ago.  He  then  re- 
moved to  his  present  home,  close  to  the  city,  and 
situated  to  the  south.  He  owns  a well-equipped 
farm  five  miles  east  of  Frederick  on  the  Baltimore 
Pike  and  rents  it  to  a responsible  tenant.  From 
time  to  time  he  has  taken  out  patents  on  valuable 
inventions  of  his  own  on  things  connected  with 
engines,  machinery  and  cars,  and  mans’  of  these 
have  proved  of  great  service  and  worth.  During 
the  war-  his  sympathies  were  strongly  with  the 
Union,  and  since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican part}'  he  has  stood  by  it  at  all  times. 
Socially  he  belongs  to  Union  Lodge  No.  324,  A. 
F.  & A.  M.,  of  Mifflin,  Pa. 

In  1849  Mr.  Lewis  married  Susan  M.  Burnett, 
who  had  been  born  upon  the  historic  old  battle- 
ground of  Brandywine.  She  was  the  only  child 
of  Dr.  Nathan  S.  and  Eliza  (Mickle)  Burnett. 
The  mother  died  when  Mrs.  Lewis  was  but  six- 
teen months  old  and  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Susan  Burnett,  took  the  child  to  bring  up  as  her 
own.  Dr.  Burnett  was  a highly  respected  phy- 
sician of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  later  of 
Somerset  County,  Pa.  He  was  a surgeon  in  both 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  doing  most  effective 
service.  He  went  with  General  Scott  to  the 
first-named  war  and  was  wounded  upon  one  oc- 
casion. He  was  an  enthusiastic  friend  to  the 
Union  and  was  a true  and  noble  patriot  in  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  those  of  war.  He  died 
some  six  years  ago  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


He  was  a sou  of  Thomas  Burnett,  a prosperous 
farmer  in  the  Keystone  state. 

Four  sons  and  a daughter  came  to  bless  the 
union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis.  Edwin  died  in 
childhood.  Annie  is  the  widow  of  Dr.  Joseph 
McSherry,  of  Baltimore,  and  has  two  daughters. 
Charles  H.  is  chief  clerk  of  the  motive  power  de- 
partment of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  New 
Haven. ' He  learned  the  trade  of  a machinist 
with  his  father  and  is  thoroughly  competent.  At 
present  he  has  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
under  his  supervision.  He  has  occupied  his 
place  with  this  railroad  since  18S0,  and  is  trusted 
and  reliable  in  every  -way.  George  and  Frederick 
were  twins.  The  former  lived  only  until  about 
two  years  of  age,  while  the  latter  was  thirty  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  been  a very  suc- 
cessful druggist  and  had  a most  promising  future 
lying  before  him. 

GEORGE  L.  CARDER,  M.  D.,  is  a prac- 
ticing physician  and  surgeon  of  the  regular 
school,  with  office  at  No.  178  Baltimore 
street,  Cumberland.  From  boyhood  he  showed 
a decided  fondness  for  the  profession  in  which  he 
is  now  engaged,  and  he  was  a mere  lad  when  he 
began  to  study  medicine  under  Dr.  R.  B.  War- 
ford,  with  whom  as  preceptor  he  remained  for  a 
year.  For  a time  his  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  study  of  medicine,  but  on  his  return 
from  the  west,  where  he  had  spent  eighteen 
months,  he  resumed  his  readings,  entering  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore,  from  which  he  graduated  in 

1891. 

For  one  year  Dr.  Carder  was  clinical  assistant, 
also  for  a year  attended  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  School,  and  then  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  to  the  hospital  for  the  crippled, 
where  he  remained  for  a time.  In  December, 

1892,  he  came  to  Cumberland  in  the  capacity  of 
surgeon  to  the  Western  Maryland  Hospital,  and 
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this  position  he  retained  for  eighteen  months, 

. later  establishing  the  practice  which  he  has  since 
successfully  conducted.  His  specialty  is  surgery 
and  he  has  successfully  performed  a number  of 
operations  that  were  delicate  and  difficult.  In 
addition  to  his  private  practice,  he  is  medical 
examiner  for  the  Home  Friendly  Society  of 
Baltimore,  the  Provident  Insurance  Company 
and  other  organizations. 

Dr.  Carder  was  born  in  Oldtown,  Allegany 
Count}’,  Md.,  February  8,  1S65,  and  is  a son  of 
John  W.  and  Julia  (Nicely)  Carder,  natives  of 
Oldtown,  and  Luray,  Page  County,  Va.,  respect- 
ively. His  grandfather,  George  Carder,  was  a 
native  of  Rappahannock  County,  Va.,  and  from 
there  removed  to  Mar}' land,  settling  in  Oldtown, 
where  he  followed  farm  pursuits.  John  W. 
Carder  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  mercan- 
tile business  at  Oldtown  since  the  ’60s,  but  makes 
his  home  on  a farm  across  the  river  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  public  affairs  lie  has  borne  an  active 
part,  taking  a warm  interest  in  all  measures 
calculated  to  benefit  his  locality.  He  and  his 
wife  have  one  daughter,  Clara  (whose  husband, 
Samuel  Eastburn,  is  the  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  Railroad  at  Rockville,  Md.),  and  two 
sons,  William  W. , who  is  associated  in  business 
with  his  father,  and  George  L. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  town  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  gained  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
and  afterward  he  studied  in  a business  college. 
As  already  stated,  he  has  always  had  a taste  for 
surgical  and  medical  work,  and  while  still  a 
youth  resolved  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 
To  this  science  his  active  life  has  thus  far  been 
devoted.  As  a physician  and  surgeon  he  takes 
front  rank  in  his  profession.  His  careful,  pains- 
taking study  of  the  science  of  materia  medica 
(for  he  has  ever  been  a student),  combined  with 
his  experience  in  hospital  work  and  general  prac- 
tice, have  given  him  deserved  prominence  in  the 
medical  fraternity. 

Politically  Dr.  Carder  is  a Republican,  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  party. 
Realizing  that  constant  study  and  work  are  wear- 
ing on  the  physical  system,  he  allows  himself 
diversions,  by  mingling  in  social  circles,  where  he 


is  ever  a welcome  guest.  He  also  devotes  some 
time  to  his  fox  hounds,  for  he  is  a lover  of  dogs 
and  always  keeps  a number  of  fine  animals  in 
his  kennels.  He  is  still  a young  man,  but  has 
already  accomplished  much  in  his  profession  and 
undoubtedly  has  before  him  a successful  career  as 
physician  and  surgeon. 


OHN  H.  McGANN,  M.  D.,  of  Grantsville, 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Baltimore  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1891,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  took  a course  of  special 
lectures  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
after  graduation,  for  one  year  he  held  the  position 
of  resident  physician  in  the  hospital  of  the  Balti- 
more University.  Later,  for  one  year,  he  was 
employed  as  assistant  in  the  department  of 
children’s  diseases  in  the  University  hospital. 
Beginning  private  practice  in  1893,  he  opened  an 
office  at  Frostburg,  Md.,  and  remained  in  that 
place  until  the  summer  of  1897,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  a practicing  physician  of  Grantsville. 

A native  of  Ireland,  born  in  1853,  our  subject 
is  a son  of  Bernard  and  Winifred  (Cunningham) 
McGann,  also  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He 
same  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1S59  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  his  father 
became  a prominent  Democrat  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  party.  For  many  years  he  served 
as  superintendent  of  streets.  There  were  ten 
children  in  the  family,  of  whom  four  are  living, 
namely:  Kate,  Mary,  Nora  and  John  H. 

The  education  of  our  subject  was  acquired 
principally  in  the  public  schools  and  St.  Vincent’s 
Academy.  His  first  rvork  for  himself  was  as 
clerk  in  the  Carrolton  Hotel  of  Baltimore,  where 
he  was  employed  for  nine  years.  Later,  for  three 
years,  he  was  proprietor  of  Hotel  Western,  on 
Howard  and  Saratoga  streets.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  a clerk  in  the  Baltimore  postoffice, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years.  During  that 
time  he  attended  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons  for  two  years  and  then  entered  the 
Baltimore  University  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1891.  During  his  residence  in 
Baltimore,  in  1881,  he  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred,  organized  to  carry  through 
certain  reform  movements.  It  has  ever  been  his 
aim  to  support  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  promotion  of  local  interests.  He  is 
well  informed  regarding  matters  political  and  is  a 
stanch  advocate  of  the  Democratic  party,  believ- 
ing that  its  principles,  carried  into  practice,  will 
best  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 


LFRED  KELLEY,  who  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  the  Second  District  of  Garrett 
Count}-,  has  been  a life-long  resident  of  this 
section  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  its  development  and  upbuild- 
ing. Now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  pos- 
sesses a comfortable  fortune,  as  the  result  of  his 
energetic  and  industrious  manner  of  meeting  fi- 
nancial problems.  He  is  a thrifty  and  practical 
farmer  and  takes  commendable  pride  in  keeping 
everything  about  his  homestead  in  a neat  and  at- 
tractive style. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  David  and 
Rosie  (Ryland)  Kelley,  both  of  whom  have  been 
deceased  for  many  years.  The  father  settled  up- 
on the  homestead  now  owned  by  his  only  living 
son,  Alfred,  of  whom  we  write,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  the  property  has  never  since 
left  the  possession  of  the  family.  He  was  a thor- 
ough, progressive  farmer  and  reared  and  pro- 
vided for  a large  family,  giving  them  every  ad- 
vantage in  his  power  and  training  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  society.  He  died  in  1857,  his 
loss  being  deeply  felt  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
wife  departed  this  life  when  she  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  But  four  of  their  children  are  liv- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Isabel  is  the  widow  of 
Edward  Findley;  Lucinda  is  the  widow  of  Lewis 
Van  Sycle;  and  Sarah  is  the  widow  of  John 
Sawyer. 


Alfred  Kelley,  the  only  living  son  of  David 
Kelley,  was  born  in  1849  on  the  old  farm  which 
he  now  owns  and  operates.  He  has  never  re- 
sided elsewhere,  and  from  his  earliest  recollections 
has  been  associated  with  his  birthplace.  His 
education  was  acquired  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
trict school  and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  suitable  age 
he  began  working  on  the  farm,  giving  such 
assistance  as  was  in  his  power  to  his  parents. 
Since  he  became  of  age  he  has  managed  the 
place  alone  and  after  his  father’s  death  the  prop- 
erty, which  comprises  a hundred  acres,  came  into 
his  possession.  He  has  carried  on  general  farm- 
ing and  stockraising  and  has  been  blessed  in  his 
efforts  to  earn  a livelihood  for  himself  and  family. 
He  is  a stanch  Republican  and  religiously  is  a 
Methodist.  He  has  been  an  active  and  zealous 
member  of  the  local  church  for  many  years,  has 
served  it  in  the  capacity  of  trustee,  steward  and 
Sunday-school  superintendent,  and  has  contrib- 
uted liberally  toward  its  support. 

December  25,  1S72,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Kel- 
ley and  Miss  Louisa  McCabe  was  solemnized  in 
this  county.  Mrs.  Kelley  is  a daughter  of  Will- 
iam McCabe,  and  by  her  marriage  has  become 
rhe  mother  of  five  children,  namely:  Letitia, 

Laura  A.,  Rufus,  Marcia  and  Ethel.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Letitia,  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  Forman. 
Mrs  Kelley  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
are  also  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


ESSE  DENTON  KAUFMAN  is  a prosper- 
ous and  enterprising  business  man  of  Fred- 
erick. Just  twenty  years  ago  he  purchased 
his  property  on  East  Patrick  street,  has  since  re- 
modeled the  building  very  materially  and  now 
has  a well-equipped  establishment.  On  this  land 
stands  an  old  stone  house,  one  of  the  old-time 
mansions  of  the  town,  and  this  residence  is  rented 
to  tenants.  Our  subject’s  own  home  is  situated 
on  the  same  property  as  his  store,  thus  being 
very  conveniently  near. 

The  father  of  the  above-named  gentleman, 
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John  C.  Kaufman,  was  in  the  same  business  as 
is  his  son  to-day,  in  Frederick,  but,  in  connection 
with  it,  he  carried  on  several  valuable  farms  lo- 
cated on  or  near  Braddock’s  Heights,  and  he  daily 
drove  to  and  from  his  home  there  to  his  business  in 
the  city.  He  became  quite  wealthy  as  a result 
of  his  excellent  financial  ability  and  progressive 
spirit,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  left  a large 
and  valuable  estate,  including  a number  of  farms 
and  other  property.  He  owned  what  is  known 
as  Braddock’s  Heights,  now  a very  popular  sum- 
mer resort.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  this  county, 
and  upon  a clear  day  a most  beautiful  view  may 
be  obtained  from  its  summit.  Four  states  can 
be  seen  at  these  times  and  a plain  view  may  be 
had  of  the  old  South  Mountain  battlefield  and 
Antietam. 

In  every  way  John  C.  Kaufman  was  a remark- 
able man.  He  was  born  in  Frederick  City,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1822,  and  in  his  youth  had  small  chance 
for  obtaining  an  education.  Yet  he  became  so 
well  informed  and  was  so  noted  for  his  wonderful 
memory  that  he  was  considered  an  authority  on 
all  sorts  of  topics,  especially  on  those  referring  to 
the  history  of  this  state  and  our  beloved  country. 
He  had  purchased  books  and  by  private  study 
and  reading  had  posted  himself  on  all  subjects 
which  he  deemed  that  he,  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, should  know.  During  the  war  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Union  cause,  and  no  one  in 
the  county  was  a more  devoted  Republican  than 
he.  He  never  aspired  to  official  distinction, 
yet  he  was  active  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
his  party  in  every  honorable  manner.  As  might 
be  expected  of  such  a man,  he  was  foremost  in 
church  and  educational  work,  doing  all  that  was 
within  his  power  to  assist  those  two  worthy  fac- 
tors of  civilization.  At  the  same  time,  he  never 
identified  himself  with  any  religious  denomina- 
tion, contenting  himself  with  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  right  and  just,  and  contributing 
generously  toward  the  support  and  building  of 
churches.  He  died  in  1892,  having  reached  the 
age  allotted  to  man  by  the  psalmist,  “ three- 
score and  ten,”  and  was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery.  His  father,  Conrad  Kaufman,  was  a 
tailor  by  trade,  and  passed  his  whole  life  in  the 


city  of  Frederick.  To  himself  and  wife  were 
born  seven  children,  and  by  her  side  he  reposes 
in  the  old  Lutheran  Cemetery  in  Frederick. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
Miss  Maria  Dutro  in  her  girlhood.  Her  father, 
George  Dutro,  was  a soldier  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  was  a farmer  of  Jackson  District. 
He  was  a strong  Jackson  Democrat  and  was  a 
great  admirer  and  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son.  ’ Like  the  various  members  of  the  Kaufman 
family,  the  Dutros  have  been  noted  for  good  citi- 
zenship since  the  foundation  of  this  count}', 
which  they  have  helped  to  its  present  enviable 
position  in  this  great  commonwealth.  The 
eight  sons  and  daughter  born  toj.  C.  Kaufman 
and  wife,  Maria,  are  as  follows:  Jesse  Denton; 

John,  who  is  in  the  meat  business  in  Kentucky; 
Charles  C.,  a machinist  of  Cincinnati;  Mary 
Catherine,  who  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of 
thirty  years;  Hiram  Grant,  a meat-market  man 
of  Cheney,  111.;  George  Lincoln,  a farmer  of 
New  Market  District;  Grayson  H.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years;  and  Joseph  M.,  who 
went  to  Texas  a great  many  years  ago  and  has 
never  been  heard  from  since.  George  Lincoln, 
above  mentioned,  was  elected  treasurer  of  Fred- 
erick County  in  1898  and  is  now  performing  the 
duties  of  this  responsible  office. 

Jesse  Denton  Kaufman  was  born  on  the  old 
home  farm  near  Braddock,  February  8,  1S56, 
and  there  spent  his  youth.  He  received  a dis- 
trict-school education  and  did  not  start  out  for 
himself  until  he  was  twenty- five.  He  embarked 
in  the  meat  business,  in  which  his  father  had  so 
well  succeeded,  and  in  1SS5  bought  the  place 
where  his  store  has  since  been  located.  From 
the  first  he  met  with  gratifying  results  in  a finan- 
cial point  of  view,  and  he  has  given  employment 
to  a number  of  men  for  years.  He  may  be 
justly  proud  of  the  high  standing  which  he  occu- 
pies in  the  commercial  world  of  Frederick,  for  lie 
is  noted  for  sterling  uprightness  and  faithfulness 
to  every  contract  he  makes.  He  gives  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  details  of  his  business,  and 
his  anxiety  to  please  his  customers  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  success. 

I11  1885  Mr.  Kaufman  married  Annie  R.  C. 
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Shaffer,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Shaffer,  a well-to- 
do  fanner  of  this  district.  She  is  a niece  of  Gen. 
James  C.  Clark,  the  railroad  president  and  mag- 
nate. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaufman  are  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  political  matters  Mr. 
Kaufman  is  a Democrat,  but  is  without  any 
desire  to  hold  office. 


ILLIAM  J.  WORMAN  is  a wealthy  and 
respected  citizen  of  Frederick  County,  his 
home  being  in  the  district  of  the  same 
name.  He  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  two 
valuable  mills,  and  gives  employment  to  a num- 
ber of  hands  the  year  round.  He  comes  from 
one  of  the  old  and  honored  families  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  possesses  unusual  financial  ability  and 
excellent  judgment  in  the  control  of  his  business 
affairs.  Politically  he  stands  upon  the  Republi- 
can party  platform,  but  lias  never  aspired  to  po- 
sitions of  a public  nature,  as  he  finds  his  time  and 
attention  fully  occupied  in  looking  after  his 
numerous  enterprises. 

The  father  of  the  above  was  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
Worman,  whose  name  was  a household  word  in 
various  sections  of  this  community  for  over  half  a 
century.  He  was  born  in  Frederick  District  in 
1812  and  is  now  eighty-six  years  of  age.  He 
was  brought  up  at  the  place  known  as  the  old 
mill,  and  having  decided  to  enter  a profession, 
went  to  Baltimore  and  took  a course  in  the 
medical  college  of  that  city.  Then  for  several 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  practice  in  this 
district,  but  later  gave  his  time  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
was  conducting  his  practice  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  milling  business  and  had  a partner 
who  attended  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  sev- 
eral mills  which  he  owned  wholly  or  in  part,  in 
this  vicinity.  For  many  years  he  has  been  re- 
tired from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  business 
world  and  is  passing  his  last  days  in  quiet  and 
comfort  in  the  town  of  Frederick.  Formerly  he 
owned  the  mill  now  belonging  to  our  subject, 


about  two  miles  north  of  Frederick  on  the 
Frederick  and  Liberty  pike,  and  he  also  was  the 
owner  of  another  mill  now  the  property  of  his 
son.  this  one  being  situated  on  the  Tuscarora 
Road,  in  Mount  Pleasant  District. 

In  his  early  manhood  the  doctor  was  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  for  a long 
period  has  been  a communicant  of  the  German 
Baptist  denomination.  He  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  organization  of  the  church  in 
Frederick,  and  has  always  been  very  generous  in 
his  donations  to  religious  and  charitable  enter- 
prises. His  father,  Moses  Worman,  was  born  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  county  at  Uniontown. 
He  was  likewise  a rich  and  prominent  man  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  same  district  as  the  subject  of  this  article  re- 
sides in  to-day.  Fie  died  in  this  locality,  strong 
in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
father,  also  a native  of  this  county,  was,  like  all 
of  the  others,  a mill  owner  and  property  holder, 
and  his  parents  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
this  portion  of  the  state.  Moses  Worman,  above 
mentioned,  married  a Miss  Pannabaker,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Dr.  Andrew,  one  of  these  sons,  mar- 
ried first  Sophia  M.  Cronise,  whose  father,  John 
Cronise,  was  one  of  the  respected  old  citizens  of 
this  locality.  To  the  union  of  the  doctor  and 
wife  a son  and  two  daughters  were  born,  viz.: 
William  J.;  Margaret,  wife  of  Ezra  Houck,  a 
well-to-do  farmer  of  this  county;  and  Mar}-,  whose 
husband,  George  L.  Cramer,  is  also  a practical 
agriculturist  of  the  county.  The  second  wife  of 
the  doctor  was  called  to  her  reward  some  years 
ago. 

William  J.  Worman  was  born  in  Frederick 
District  in  1841.  After  completing  his  district- 
school  education  he  wished  to  have  commercial 
training  and  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  studied 
in  a business  college  and  graduated  therefrom 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Fie  engaged  in 
his  present  occupations  upon  his  return  home, 
taking  charge  of  the  mills  in  the  capacity  of 
manager  until  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
when  the  property  came  into  his  possession.  In 
addition  to  the  two  mills  mentioned  he  owns  sev- 
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eral  farms,  and  upon  his  valuable  homestead 
near  one  of  his  mills  he  has  a comfortable  and 
modern  house,  here  making  his  home.  For  years 
he  has  been  a director  in  the  Central  National 
Bank  of  Frederick;  is  a director  in  the  Frederick 
and  Woodsboro  pike  and  is  connected  with  a 
building  and  loan  association.  Following  the 
example  of  his  worthy  forefathers  he  is  a stalwart 
Presbyterian,  and  has  been  a trustee  for  years  in 
the  church  with  which  he  holds  membership. 

In  18S4  Mr.  Worman  married  Miss  Mary  E-, 
daughter  of  the  well-known  citizen,  Henry  C. 
Brown,  and  two  children  have  blessed  their  union. 
The  son,  William  A.,  died  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  and  the  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  a bright 
young  school  girl.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Worman 
was  formerly  a Pennsylvania  farmer,  but  late  in 
life  became  a resident  of  this  county. 


REDERICK  HEINLEIN,  a wealthy  busi- 
ness man  of  Frederick,  is  worthy  of  special 
commendation  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished, as  the  obstacles  which  he  has  overcome 
in  the  course  of  his  career  have  been  more  numer- 
ous and  apparently  of  greater  difficulty  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  men.  He  came  to  America 
when  a young  man,  unacquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms or  language,  without  friends  or  influence 
here  and  worked  his  way  upward  to  a position 
which  commands  the  respect  of  all  of  his  associ- 
ates and  fellow-citizens.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  right  course  that  should  be  pur- 
sued he  is  one  that  never  wavers,  but  steadily 
presses  forward  to  the  goal  he  has  in  view.  His 
adherent  strength  of  character  has  been  brought 
forth  and  his  many  sterling  qualities  developed  by 
the  impediments  which  he  has  surmounted  with 
a brave  and  manly  heart. 

The  birth  of  our  subject  occurred  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Batavia,  Germany,  May  21,  1S36.  His 
father,  Frederick  Heinlein,  Sr.,  was  a native  of 
the  same  locality  and  was  a butcher  by  trade. 
He  owned  and  carried  on  a hotel  in  the  town  of 


Neustadt,  Bavaria,  for  a number  of  years  and  his 
death  took  place  over  half  a century  ago.  His 
wife,  Johanna,  did  not  long  survive  him  and  left 
seven  children,  several  of  whom  remain  in  the 
old  country.  George  is  deceased;  John  carried 
on  the  market  formerly  owned  by  his  father  and 
Thomas  took  charge  of  the  hotel  business  of  the 
senior  man.  The  three  daughters,  Theresa,  Bar- 
bara and  Charlotte,  reside  with  the  youngest  son 
in'  German}'. 

In  the  usual  manner  of  lads  in  the  Fatherland 
our  subject  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to 
Beureuth,  and,  after  staying  there  for  two  years, 
determined  to  seek  a new  home  and  fortune  in 
the  United  States.  Upon  arriving  in  this  land,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Frederick  and  for  about 
six  years  he  worked  for  various  firms,  in  the 
meantime  carefully  husbanding  his  small  earn- 
ings. At  last  he  invested  his  funds  in  business, 
and  has  ever  since  been  located  at  one  place  on 
North  Market  street,  his  home  being  here  also. 
He  has  gradually  accumulated  a valuable  prop- 
erty, until  he  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
$30,000.  He  has  been  very  industrious,  attending 
to  every  detail  of  his  business  affairs  with  syste- 
matic method.  He  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  died  and  from  that  time 
until  the  present  he  has  been  dependent  upon  his 
own  ability.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
every  movement  of  progress  in  this  community, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  citizens  of 
Frederick  in  all  matters  affecting  the  local  wel- 
fare. He  is  a Democrat  and  socially  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  - With  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  he  is  identified  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a very  valued 
worker  in  the  congregation. 

In  April,  1859,  Mr.  Heinlein  married  Dorcas 
Dunkhorst,  a native  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and 
throughout  their  happy  married  life  they  have 
shared  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows  and  have 
aided  and  assisted  each  other  in  bearing  the  bur- 
dens and  trials  which  have  come  to  them,  as  to 
all.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  viz.:  Ed 
Henry,  now  in  business  with  his  father;  George 
William,  also  connected  with  the  firm;  Charles 
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F. , who  is  engaged  in  the  silk  business  in  Japan; 
Nannie,  who  married  Rev.  Henry  Wisler;  May, 
wife  of  William  E.  Filler;  Elizabeth,  who  is 
the  wife  of  William  Harley,  now  in  the  posfoflice; 
Ella,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years; 
and  Laura,  Mrs.  John  H.  Harris.  These  children 
are  all  without  exception  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens and  their  parents  have  just  cause  to  be 
proud  of  them.  They  were  given  excellent  edu- 
cations and  advantages  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  home  training  and  care  that  were 
bestowed  upon  them  in  their  youthful  days. 


ELWOOD  STIGERS,  M.  D.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  is  still  a young 
man,  Dr.  Stigers  has  risen  to  a high  stand- 
ing in  the  medical  profession  and  is  numbered 
among  the  leading  physicians  of  Washington 
County.  Since  he  came  to  Hancock  he  has 
built  up  a steadily  increasing  practice,  until  his 
services  have  come  to  be  in  demand  through  a 
large  scope  of  the  surrounding  territory.  Sur- 
gery has  been  his  specialty,  and  in  addition  to 
his  private  practice  he  acts  as  surgeon  for  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  and  is  also  a member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons. 
The  Washington  County  Medical  Society  num- 
bers him  among  its  members. 

Dr.  Stigers  was  born  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
August  27,  1864.  His  father,  Baltus,  Jr.,  a 
native  of  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  went  west  when  a 
young  man  and  spent  fourteen  years  in  Iowa, 
where  he  followed  farming  and  sheep  raising. 
For  a time  he  was  also  interested  in  ranching.  In 
1872  he  returned  to  Fulton  County,  where  for 
years  he  operated  a flouring  mill,  but  he  is 
now  retired  from  active  business  cares.  Politi- 
cally he  is  a Democrat.  His  father,  John  Stigers, 
was  a life-long  resident  and  farmer  of  Fulton 
County,  where  he  died  at  eighty-five  years  of 
age.  Our  subject's  mother,  Marie,  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Gordon,  and  is  still  living,  being 
now  sixty  years  of  age.  Her  three  children  are: 
1,8 


William  B.,  who  resides  at  the  old  homestead; 
P.  Elwood;  and  Mollie,  wife  of  Joseph  Charlton, 
of  Fulton  County,  Pa. 

When  a boy  our  subject  assisted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a ranch  in  Iowa,  much  of  his  time  being 
devoted  to  the  hoarding  of  cattle.  He  studied  in 
the  public  schools  and  on  returning  to  Pennsyl- 
vania he  was  a student  for  four  years  at  McCon- 
nellsbutg,  then  taught  school  during  two  winters. 
In  1S82  "he  bought  a drugstore  at  Hancock, Md., 
and  followed  the  drug  business  for  a time,  having 
studied  pharmacy  and  gained  a knowdedge  of  the 
business.  Meantime  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  afterward  took  the 
regular  course  of  lectures  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  x888.  Duiing  the  same  year  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  has  followed 
successfully  ever  since.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
nected with  Lodge  No.  104,  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
in  which  he  has  passed  the  chairs. 

In  June,  1888,  Dr.  Stigers  married  Miss  Olive 
Wilson  Brooks,  daughter  of  John  Brooks.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Kittie  Marie  and  Lucy 
Rachael,  two  bright  and  interesting  children, 
around  whom  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  parents 
are  centered.  The  family  worship  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  to  the  support  of  which  the  doctor 
is  a generous  contributor.  He  is  a progressive 
citizen,  a stanch  Democrat,  and  a leader  in  local 
affairs.  During  his  residence  in  Fulton  County 
he  officiated  as  coroner  for  one  year,  but  has  not 
been  an  office  holder  since  he  came  to  Hancock. 


HON.  JOHN  LOUIS  NICODEMUS.  What- 
ever the  natural  resources  of  a country, 
whatever  its  business  advantages,  its  history 
must  nevertheless  depend  chiefly  upon  the  men 
who  reside  there  and  who  by  their  ability  add  to 
the  prosperity  or  fame  of  the  locality.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  a public-spirited  citizen, 
whose  long  period  of  residence  in  the  same  local- 
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ity  has  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  business 
or  social  relations  have  brought  him  in  contact. 

For  fifty-five  years  or  more  he  has  resided  in 
the  vicinity  of  Walkersville,  where  he  owns  a 
valuable  farm.  While  he  has  practically  retired 
from  all  business  cares,  yet  he  finds  sufficient  to  en- 
gage his  attention  in  the  oversight  of  his  landed 
estate  and  the  care  of  his  other  interests. 

Near  Westminster,  on  the  head  waters  of  Pipe 
Creek,  in  what  is  now  Carroll  County,  Md.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  April  21 , 1828. 
On  the  place  where  he  was  born  his  ancestors 
had  settled  long  before  the  date  of  the  Revolution, 
and  subsequent  generations  were  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  locality.  He  is  a son  of 
John  Nicodemus,  who  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  Carroll  County  and  resided  there  until 
about  forty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to 
Frederick  County,  settling  near  Walkersville. 
Here  he  purchased  the  farm  now  owned  by  our 
subject.  He  was  a successful  agriculturist,  and  a 
promoter  of  every  enterprise  for  the  building  up  of 
his  count}-.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
made  a number  of  removals.  In  politics  he  was 
first  an  old-line  Whig,  later  voted  with  the  Know- 
Nothings  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  after  that  a strong  Union  man  and  a stanch 
Republican.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  1828,  and 
afterwards  was  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  earnest 
members,  serving  as  an  officer  for  many  years, 
and  at  all  times  giving  generously  of  his  means 
to  the  church.  He  died  at  seventy  years  of  age 
and  was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery, 
Frederick. 

The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  John  L.  Nico- 
demus, was  born  on  the  same  homestead  in 
Carroll  County.  He  became  the  owner  of  large 
tracts  of  land  and  was  a rich  man,  according  to 
the  standard  of  those  days.  In  addition  to  farm- 
ing he  engaged  in  the  milling  business.  During 
early  life  he  was  a Federalist  and  afterward  a 
Whig,  but  never  sought  nor  held  public  office. 
In  religion  he  was  identified  with  the  Reformed 
Church.  In  his  vicinity  Methodism  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Strawbridge,  the  pioneer  of  the 
denomination  in  that  section.  During  the  War 


of  1812  he  was  too  old  to  take  an  active  part,  but 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  war  and  delighted  in 
the  success  of  the  American  army.  B'rom  his 
home  he  could  hear  the  cannonading  at  North 
Point.  He  died  at  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  graveyard  on  the  home 
place.  Little  is  known  of  his  wife’s  family,  except 
that  they  bore  the  name  of  Neff  and  were  of  Swiss 
extraction. 

The  founder  of  the  Nicodemus  family  in  America 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  Henry 
Nicodemus,  who  accompanied  his  three  brothers 
from  Germany  to  Philadelphia,  but  later  removed 
to  Carroll  County,  Md. , then  an  uninhabited 
wilderness.  Many  years  prior  to  the  Revolution 
he  took  up  the  land  that  has  since  been  in  the 
family’s  possession.  During  the  war  with  Eng- 
land he  owned  and  operated  a small  distillery, 
and  he  also  built  a mill,  which  he  carried  on  for 
some  time.  He  died  in  Carroll  County  at  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  on  the  home 
place,  his  grave  being  marked  by  a tombstone 
that  no  one  knows  who  placed  there.  He  had  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Baile,  whose  son  was  called  Nic- 
odemus. 

As  before  stated,  John  L.  Nicodemus  on  com- 
ing to  the  LTnited  States  was  accompanied  by 
three  brothers.  As  was  so  often  the  case  in  the 
early  settlement  of  America,  these  brothers  be- 
came separated  and  their  descendants  are  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  the  country.  One 
brother  established  his  home  in  Franklin  County , 
Pa.,  another  in  Washington  County,  Md.,  while 
the  third,  who  was  a minister  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  was  the  first  representative  of  that  denom- 
ination who  preached  in  the  Middletown  Valley 
of  Frederick  County. 

Our  subject’s  mother  was  Hannah  Engler, 
daughter  of  David  Engler,  who  was  a prominent 
farmer  and  dairyman  of  his  time.  He  was  among 
the  first  Dunkards  in  his  section  and  served  as  an 
elder  in  the  church.  He  died  at  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Pipe  Creek 
burying  ground,  the  largest  cemetery  in  that 
locality.  His  father,  Philip  Engler,  came  to 
Maryland  from  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  company 
with  a few  Dunkard  friends,  and  became  a pioneer 
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of  Carroll  Count}’,  where  lie  introduced  the 
Dunkard  religion.  He  was  the  first  regularly 
ordained  elder  in  the  church.  David’s  wife  was 
a Miss  Stem,  and  one  of  their,  sous  became  a 
prominent  man  in  Ohio,  residing  at  Green  Spring, 
Seneca  County. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  four 
brothers.  Nathan,  who  was  a farmer  and  the 
owner  of  the  old  homestead,  died  in  1S65,  when 
a young  man;  Augustus  W.,  who  resides  in 
Buckeystown,  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Frederick  County,  where  for  a number  of  years 
he  was  county  commissioner  and  judge  of  the 
orphans’  court,  and  is  now  owner  and  proprietor 
of  a large  creamer}-,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Buckeystown  canning  factory;  Eli  is  a prominent 
farmer  in  Buckeystown  District.  The  mother  of 
these  sons  died  in  1S52,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Dunkard  cemetery,  where  lie  her  father,  mother, 
sister  and  many  of  her  friends.  After  her  death 
the  father  married  Mary  Wright,  of  Union  Bridge, 
Carroll  County,  descendant  of  an  old  Quaker 
family  of  the  county. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  our  subject  removed  from 
Carroll  to  Frederick  County,  and  here  he  has 
made  his  home  for  fifty-five  years.  He  owned 
the  property  formerly  owned  by  his  father,  in- 
cluding a beautiful  farm,  “Rose  Hill,”  adjoin- 
ing Walkersville,  in  Mount  Pleasant  District. 
This  property  he  has  leased  for  the  past  forty 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  had  but  four 
tenants  upon  it.  He  also  owns  other  valuable 
fanning  property.  In  1S67  he  erected  a sub- 
stantial and  commodious  residence,  one-half  mile 
from  Walkersville,  on  the  Frederick  and  Woods- 
boro  pike;  in  fact,  all  the  improvements  upon  the 
place,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been  placed 
there  by  himself.  This  farm  is  occupied  by  his 
youngest  son. 

In  1850  Mr.  Nicodemus  married  Nancy  Castle, 
daughter  of  David  Castle,  of  Carroll  County, 
member  of  an  old  family  there.  By  occupation 
he  was  a farmer,  but  he  also  had  business  inter- 
ests in  Baltimore.  He  had  fourteen  children  in 
his  family,  of  whom  twelve  where  daughters. 
The  youngest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  dean 
of  the  Woman's  College  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Nicodemus  have  had  four  daughters  and 
two  sons.  The  eldest  son,  Dr.  John  B.,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a leading  physician  of  this 
section;  in  1879  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Nelson, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  and  they  have 
four  daughters  and  three  sons,  the  eldest,  John 
V.,  being  the  fifth  John  in  a direct  line.  The 
youngest  son  of  our  subject,  Charles  Albert,  is 
married,  his  wife  being  a daughter  of  Henry 
Brown,  and  they  have  two  sons,  the  family  resid- 
ing on  one  of  our  subject’s  farms.  The  oldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Nicodemus  died  at  twelve,  and 
the  youngest  at  seven  months  of  age.  Edith, 
who  was  a charming  young  lady,  died  at  twenty- 
five,  and  Emma  passed  away  when  twenty-four. 
They  were  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  at 
Frederick. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Nicodemus  assisted  in 
raising  funds  for  the  Union,  and  gave  his  support 
to  the  cause  of  the  government.  He  became 
identified  with  the  Republican  party  about  that 
time,  believing  that  it  represented  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  and  served  on  many  of  the  im- 
portant committees.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  Governor  White  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate.  At  that  time,  too,  local  option 
was  being  pushed  aggressively,  but  the  measure 
failed  to  pass. 

When  a young  man  Mr.  Nicodemus  was  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
but  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  held  all  the  principal  offices  in  the  con- 
gregation. For  thirty  years  he  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school  and  an  active 
worker  in  its  behalf.  Religious  enterprises  always 
receive  his  financial  support,  and  his  exemplary 
life  is  a further  proof  of  his  Christian  character. 
For  twelve  years  he  has  served  as  a director  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Frederick.  He  has 
also  been  a director  and  large  stockholder  in  the 
Frederick  and  Woodsboro  pike.  For  some  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Montevue  Hospital.  A liberal  and  generous  man, 
he  is  always  ready  to  contribute  of  his  time  and 
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means  for  the  advancement  of  enterprises  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  his 
position  is  deservedly  among  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  county. 


OHN  R.  STONER.  This  name,  in  Me- 
chaniestown  District,  Frederick  Count}', 
stands  for  a citizen  who  is  always  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  public  movement,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  entirely  unassuming  and  modest  in  man- 
ners, preferring  the  quiet  routine  of  private  life. 
He  is  highly  respected  throughout  this  com- 
munity, and  though  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
well-to-do  men  in  the  county,  no  one  could  gain 
such  an  impression  from  meeting  or  conversing 
with  him.  He  has  never  been  induced  to  accept 
public  position,  though  often  urged  to  do  so,  per- 
sistently adhering  to  his  frequently  repeated 
resolution  to  live  and  die  as  a plain,  loyal  citizen. 

Five  brothers  bearing  the  surname  of  Stoner 
left  their  native  land,  Germany,  in  the  middle  or 
fore  part  of  last  century  and  settled  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Union  Bridge  and  Antietam,  Md.  Our 
subject’s  grandfather,  David  Stoner,  was  a life- 
long farmer,  and  was  very  successful  as  a busi- 
ness man.  He  was  a native  of  Frederick  County, 
and  owned  one  of  the  farms  now  in  the  possession 
of  John  R.,  of  this  article.  For  forty-four  years 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  German  Baptist 
Church,  holding  the  office  of  elder  much  of  this 
time.  His  son,  Daniel,  was  the  father  of  our 
subject.  He  was  born  in  Johnsville  District,  this 
county,  in  1787,  and  lived  to  be  ninety-three 
years  old.  Like  his  senior,  he  was  influential 
in  the  German  Baptist  Church,  and  was  an  old- 
line  Whig  in  politics.  He  was  mustered  into  the 
service  in  the  War  of  1812,  but  did  not  get 
called  into  action.  He,  too,  was  engaged  in 
agriculture  until  he  was  well  along  in  years, 
when  he  retired. 

Daniel  Stoner  chose  for  his  wife  Nancy,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Roop.  She  was  born  in  1797,  and 
departed  this  life  when  she  was  fifty-five  years  of 


age.  Her  father  was  a well-to-do  farmer  of 
Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Md.  The  mar- 
riage of  Daniel  Stoner  and  wife  was  blessed  with 
ten  children.  William,  now  a retired  business 
man  of  Westminster,  Md. , was  formerly  occu- 
pied in  running  a tannery  and  a farm;  David, 
an  unmarried  brother,  was  commissioner  of  Car- 
roll  County  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  been  very 
successful  as  an  agriculturist;  Abraham,  de- 
ceased, was  a wealthy  farmer,  first  of  Ohio  and 
later  of  Missouri;  Emanuel  is  engaged  in  the 
nursery  business  at  Westminster;  Samuel  is  a 
farmer  in  Carroll  County  and  Daniel  of  Ohio; 
while  Jacob,  who  owns  the  old  homestead,  is 
retired  and  a resident  of  Union  Bridge;  Mary  Ann 
married  Joseph  Lerew,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  and 
the  other  sister,  Lydia,  is  the  wife  of  Augustus 
Little,  a farmer  in  Johnsville  District,  Frederick 
County. 

John  R.  Stoner’s  birthplace  is  located  about  a 
mile  from  Union  Bridge,  Carroll  County,  and  the 
date  of  his  birth  is  April,  1828.  He  was  a very 
ambitious  student,  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
school  work  and  was  particularly  proficient  in 
mathematics.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the 
legal  profession,  but  his  mother’s  influence  and 
other  considerations  led  to  his  abandoning  the 
idea.  Instead,  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to 
agriculture  and  investments,  and  has  certainly 
achieved  success.  A short  time  after  he  had 
reached  his  majority  he  removed  to  one  of  the 
farms  which  he  now  owns  in  this  locality,  and 
here  he  has  since  made  his  home.  From  time 
to  time  he  added  to  his  original  purchase,  until 
he  now  has  eight  fine  farms,  four  of  them  lying 
in  a body;  and  these  he  manages  himself,  hiring 
sufficient  help  to  do  the  active  work.  His  farms 
are  well  stocked,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  the 
owner  of  the  largest  number  of  head  of  live 
stock  in  this  section  of  the  county.  In  addition 
to  his  homestead,  which  is  but  a mile  and  a-half 
from  the  town  of  Thurmont,  he  is  the  owner  of 
two  fine  farms  near  Union  Bridge,  in  Carroll 
County,  Md.  On  his  home  place  there  stand  a 
substantial  brick  residence  and  two  large  barns, 
besides  sheds  and  other  farm  buildings.  Mr. 
Stoner  has  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
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Frederick  & Emmitsburg  Electric  Railroad,  and 
lias  lent  his  support  to  numerous  other  local 
enterprises  which  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  this  region.  Politically  he 
is  a Democrat. 

Though  now  past  the  allotted  age  of  man, 
according  to  the  psalmist,  Mr.  Stoner  is  well 
preserved  in  bod)'  and  mind.  He  has  always 
been  very  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  not  only 
does  he  abstain  from  the  use  of  liquors  and 
tobacco,  but  also  uses  pure  water  in  preference 
to  coffee  and  tea.  He  married  rather  late  in  life, 
in  1876,  Martha  R.  Stansbury,  whose  father, 
Nicholas  Stansbury,  was  a retired  farmer,  now 
deceased.  The  two  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stoner  are:  John  T.,  who  assists  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  and  William  J.,  now  a 
student  in  the  Thurmont  high  school.  Mrs. 
Stoner  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


RANK  A.  RODDY  is  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  farmer  of  Mechanicstown  Dis- 
trict, Frederick  County.  His  postoffice  is 
Roddy,  which  place  was  named  in  honor  of  his 
family,  who  have  been  well-known  and  respected 
citizens  of  this  locality  for  a great  many  years. 
Since  1S94  he  has  been  the  owner  of  the  old 
homestead  formerly  the  property  of  his  respected 
father,  and  has  made  numerous  substantial  im- 
provements, which  have  added  greatly  to  the 
value  and  desirability  of  the  place. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Abraham  F. 
Roddy,  a native  of  Littlestown,  Pa.  Fie  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a self-made  man.  In 
his  boyhood  he  was  very  poor  and  was  early 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  For 
some  years  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  burning  charcoal,  an  industry  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Keystone  state,  and  but 
poorly  paid.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  youth 
rose  in  the  scale  of  prosperity,  by  his  persevering 
energy  and  undaunted  courage,  until  he  was  at 
last  a man  of  property  and  importance  in  his 


community.  With  his  father,  Hugh  Roddy,  who 
had  been  born  and  reared  in  the  Emerald  isle, 
he  came  to  this  section  of  Maryland  at  an  early 
day,  and  lived  on  a mountain  side  farm.  Later 
the  young  man  purchased  the  tract  of  land  which 
is  now  owned  by  our  subject,  and  also  invested 
in  other  valuable  farming  property  hereabouts. 
In  political  matters  he  was  a Democrat,  but  had 
no  aspirations  toward  holding  public  office.  He 
lived  and.died  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  demise  occurred  when  he  had  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-four  years,  in  1893.  He  and  his 
faithful  wife  celebrated  their  half-century  wedding 
anniversary  about  two  years  prior  to  his  death. 
Mrs.  Roddy  did  not  long  survive  her  husband, 
as  she  died  the  following  year.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Hannah  M.  Rife,  and  her  father, 
Henry  Rife,  who  by  occupation  was  a farmer, 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  the 
infantry  service,  and  died  soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  as  the  result  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  he  endured.  Abraham  F.  Roddy 
was  a man  of  great  benevolence  and  sympathy 
towards  those  less  fortunately  situated  than  him- 
self. Many  a person  did  he  aid  and  encourage, 
smoothing  the  difficulties  in  his  pathway,  and, 
besides  his  innumerable  quiet  acts  of  assistance 
and  kindness,  he  was  a liberal  contributor  to 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  and  other  Catholic 
institutions. 

Of  the  five  sons  and  four  daughters  that  com- 
prised the  family  of  Abraham  F.  Roddy  and  wife, 
the  eldest,  Hugh,  is  a farmer  of  this  locality; 
John  is  engaged  in  buying,  selling  and  exchang- 
ing horses;  Abraham  is  a member  of  the  Trade 
Exchange  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  a con- 
tractor and  builder  of  importance;  Daniel  F.  is 
the  owner  and  manager  of  large  and  valuable 
lime-stone  quarries  and  kilns  for  burning  lime  in 
this  section;  Catherine  is  unmarried  and  keeps 
house  for  her  brotlrer,  F'rank  A.;  Margaret  is  the 
wife  of  Henry  Eckenrode,  a farmer  of  this  dis- 
trict; Annie  married  Vincent  Sebold,  a well- 
known  attorney  of  Emmitsburg.  (See  his  sketch, 
which  appears  upon  another  page  of  this 
volume. ) 

The  birth  of  Frank  A.  Roddy  took  place  upon 
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the  farm  now  owned  and  cultivated  by  him, 
September  6,  1863.  Here  his  early  years  were 
pleasantly  passed,  much  of  his  time  being  given 
up  to  the  acquisition  of  an  education.  Having 
completed  a course  of  study  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College  he  started  toward  the  west,  and  had  a 
very  enjoyable  trip.  Upon  returning  home  he 
resumed  agricultural  pursuits,  but  the  attractions 
of  the  Pacific  coast  were  so  great  to  his  imagina- 
tion, that,  in  1892,  he  once  more  turned  his  face 
in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  this  time 
going  out  as  an  employe  of  the  Suddix  Develop- 
ment Company.  On  account  of  illness  in  his 
family  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  within  a 
few  months,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  the 
young  man  bought  the  farm  and  settled  up  the 
estate,  as  he  had  been  appointed  administrator  cf 
the  same.  He  plainly  proved  his  good  financial 
ability  in  the  adjustment  of  his  father’s  affairs, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  independent  enter- 
prises he  has  been  equally  methodical  and  suc- 
cessful. He  employs  several  hands  to  carry  on 
the  actual  work  of  the  farm,  which  is  a model 
one,  and  improved  with  a substantial  brick  dwell- 
ing house  and  other  buildings.  As  previously 
mentioned,  his  sister  Catherine  keeps  house  for 
him,  as  he  was  never  married.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  he  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  adheres  to  the  same  religious  faith. 
Among  his  friends  and  neighbors  he  bears  an 
enviable  reputation  for  integrity  and  fairness  in 
all  his  dealings. 

— 

COLUM HUS  KEMP,  a leading  agriculturist 
of  Frederick  County,  was  born  upon  the  same 
homestead  that  he  now  operates.  This  fine 
place,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Rocky  Springs 
but  formerly  called  Peace  and  Plentiful,  is  situated 
about  a mile  northwest  of  Frederick  and  it  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  this  family  for  five  gene- 
rations. As  the  years  have  rolled  away  the  origi- 
nal acreage  has  been  steadily  increased  and 
numerous  valuable  improvements  have  added 


greatly  to  the  general  usefulness  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  place.  The  fine  residence  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a beautiful  lawn  surrounded  by  grand 
old  trees. 

The  first  to  settle  upon  this  farm  was  Conrad 
Kemp,  a native  of  Germany,  born  upon  the 
Rhine.  He  located  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  having  been  accompanied  to 
America  by  his  three  brothers.  The  land  was  a 
part-  of  the  original  Daniel  Dulaney  tract  granted 
by  one  of  the  Lords  Baltimore.  The  old  stone 
mansion  was  built  over  a century  ago  and  an  old 
still-house,  still  in  fair  preservation,  was  erected 
by  the  grandfather  of  our  subject.  Gilbert,  son 
of  Conrad  Kemp,  and  great-grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  an  extensive  land  owner  of  Frederick 
County  and  was  appointed  by  General  Washing- 
ton to  lay  off  some  building  lots,  now  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  His  son,  Frederick,  grandfather 
of  our  subject,  was  born  on  this  homestead,  which 
he  operated.  He  was  a prominent  man  in  the 
county  and  was  actively  identified  with  the  Re- 
formed Church.  His  wife  was  Dorothy  Hersh- 
berger prior  to  their  marriage,  and  of  their  four 
children  Abraham  died  in  Frederick:  Joseph  went 
to  Germantown,  Ohio:  Gilbert  went  to  Missouri 
and  had  sons  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war; 
and  David  completed  the  family. 

David  Kemp,  father  of  D.  C.  Kemp,  was  born 
and  followed  farming  upon  this  old  homestead 
during  his  entire  life.  He  was  a director  in  the 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  National  Bank  and  was 
president  of  the  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  plan  for  the  building  of  the  Monte- 
view  turnpike,  which  was  to  be  a fine  pike  built 
by  the  neighborhood  by  the  donation  of  labor  and 
money.  He  was  a man  of  broad  and  generous 
principle,  being  a true  friend  to  the  poor  and 
needy  and  always  ready  and  glad  to  aid  others 
whom  he  deemed  worthy.  In  politics  he  was  first 
a Whig  and  later  a Democrat,  and  would  never 
accept  public  office.  In  religious  affairs  he  was 
extremely  interested  and  active,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church  of  his  neighborhood 
long  before  they  had  a church  building  in  which 
to  worship,  and  meetings  were  consequently  held 
in  his  own  house.  He  was  influential  in  securing 
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Dr.  Zacharias  as  pastor  of  this  church  and  was 
an  official  for  years  and  organized  the  first  Sun- 
day-school. He  also  aided  materially  in  the 
building  of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  During 
the  war  he  was  a strong  Union  man  and  at  all 
times  he  was  to  be  relied  upon  to  uphold  good 
government,  law  and  order.  Death  put  an  end 
to  his  labors  in  1S69  and  he  was  buried  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery. 

The  wife  of  David  Kemp  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Ruth  Taken,  her  father  being  Daniel  Laken, 
whose  home  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jefferson, 
Frederick  County.  She  survived  her  husband 
but  two  years,  dying  in  1871.  She  was  of  Eng- 
lish descent  and  was  an  Episcopalian  in  religious 
belief.  Her  children  were  four  in  number,  viz. : 
Sarah,  wife  of  Abram  Adams,  then  of  this  county, 
now  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore;  Henrietta,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Cramer,  of  Frederick;  M.  Ellen,  wife  of 
Joseph  Noonan,  now  deceased;  and  D.  C.,  of  this 
article. 

Our  subject  was  born  February  2,  1841,  on  the 
farm  which  he  now  owns,  and  after  leaving  the 
schools  of  this  county  he  entered  the  famous  old 
Frederick  College,  from  which  many  of  the  best 
citizens  of  this  portion  of  the  state  have  graduated. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  started  out  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  at  the  death  of  his 
father  he  purchased  the  old  home  place.  He  has 
succeeded  as  a business  man  and  is  to-day  a 
wealthy  man.  He  owns  three  hundred  and  th irty- 
eight  acres  in  the  homestead  where  he  lives  and 
has  another  place  of  one  hundred  acres,  called 
White  Rock,  this  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Catoc- 
tin  Mountains.  Among  his  associates  he  stands 
very  high  and  his  opinion  on  agricultural  affairs 
is  considered  authority.  He  has  been  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Frederick  County  Agricultural  Society 
and  Farmers’  Institute.  Various  concerns  have 
received  his  assistance  and  he  has  large  sums  of 
money  invested  in  different  enterprises.  Since 
1867  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Democratic 
party.  Religiously  he  follows  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers  and  is  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Church. 

In  1879  Mr.  Kemp  married  Annie  S.  Walcott, 
daughter  of  Harrison  Walcott,  of Columbus,  Ohio. 


Her  mother  died  when  she  was  quite  small  and 
she  went  to  live  with  her  grandparents.  Her 
grandfather,  Jacob  Slyh,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
farmers  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.  The  three 
children  born  to  our  subject  and  wife  are:  Am}' 
R.,  who  was  educated  in  the  Woman’s  College 
in  Frederick;  D.  Chester,  connected  with  the 
Ramsburg  Carriage  Works  on  South  Market 
street,  Frederick;  and  Harrison  N.,  at  home. 


gLARENCE  O.  TOWLES.  In  Frostburg, 
where  he  now  resides,  Mr.  Towles  was 
born  October  22,  1866,  the  son  of  Jason  L. 
and  Josephine  (Conrad)  Towles.  His  father, 
who  was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  re- 
moved to  West  Virginia  at  an  early  age,  but  af- 
terward to  Maryland  and  settled  in  Frostburg, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  By  trade  a 
shoemaker,  he  has  followed  this  occupation 
throughout  his  entire  active  life.  In  his  family 
there  are  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely: 
Clarence  O. ; William  H.,  who  is  manager  of  a 
branch  photographic  gallery  in  Cumberland;  and 
Glencora,  wife  of  L.  W.  Wood,  of  Frostburg. 

The  eldest  of  the  children  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools, 
but  at  an  early  age  he  began  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood  and  his  studies  were  on  that  account 
discontinued.  When  about  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  work  in  the  Mount  Savage  brick 
yards,  where  he  spent  two  years.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  spent 
a year,  making  his  home  meantime  with  rela- 
tives and  working  in  the  vicinity  of  Grafton.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  town  he  secured  work  in 
the  coal  mines,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
His  leisure  hours,  though  few,  were  used  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  became  the  possessor  of  a 
broad  fund  of  general  information. 

After  attaining  his  majority  he  began  to  study 
photography  in  the  studio  of  his  uncle,  E.  E. 
Conrad,  of  Frostburg,  with  whom  he  spent  a 
year,  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  He  then 
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entered  the  Gallery  .School  of  Photography  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  under  a contract  for  two 
years,  at  a nominal  salary.  Within  three  weeks 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  retouching  depart- 
ment and  was  appointed  assistant  operator.  By 
the  exercise  of  native  talent  and  by  close  appli- 
cation he  made  such  excellent  progress  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  his  employer  and  pre- 
ceptor, considering  his  education  in  the  art  com- 
plete, could  not  conscientiously  ask  him  to  fulfil! 
his  contract  for  the  entire  time,  and  therefore  re- 
leased him  from  the  obligation.  In  September, 
1889,  he  opened  a studio  at  Lonacouing,  Md. , 
where  he  remained  for  one  year,  and  then  bought 
a studio  at  Frostburg,  still,  however,  continuing 
the  Lonaconing  gallery  as  a branch.  In  June  of 
1893  he  opened  a branch  studio  at  Flo.  65  Jj 
North  Center  street,  Cumberland,  which  has 
since  been  carried  on,  being  since  1896  under  the 
supervision  of  his  brother,  William  H. 

In  politics  Mr.  Towles  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  but  has  never  sought 
office,  contenting  himself  with  the  casting  of 
a straight  Republican  vote.  January  7,  1891, 
he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Evan  Jones,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  children,  Clarence  R.,  Helen  lone  and 
Gladys. 

As  an  artist  Mr.  Towles  has  gained  a reputa- 
tion that  renders  special  mention  of  his  work  un- 
necessary. He  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
photography  is  something  more  than  mechanical 
art  and  that  artistic  genuis,  as  well  as  mechanical 
skill,  is  requisite  to  a high  degree  of  success  as  a 
photographer.  He  has  acquired  a skill  second 
to  none  and  is  practically  without  a rival  in  this 
locality.  His  success  has  come  as  a natural  and 
logical  result  of  artistic  genius,  painstaking  and 
scrupulous  effort  to  please  his  patrons,  and  an  in- 
telligent method  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  his  work.  His  displays  are  artistic  in 
arrangement  and  well  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  superior  quality  of  his  work.  He  was 
the  winner  of  two  gold  medals  at  the  annual 
national  competitive  exhibit  of  photographers, 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1894;  a,*d  won  second 
prize  in  New  York  City  in  1S96  in  a competition 


for  prizes  offered  by  the  Wilson  Photographers’ 
Magazine,  the  official  organ  of  the  profession  in 
that  city.  He  also  received  first  award  at  the 
Tri-State  Agricultural  Fair,  held  at  Cumberland 
in  1896.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  his  art, 
and  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  on  laurels  already  won, 
but  by  the  ceaseless  application  of  new  methods 
and  principles,  keeps  up  with  the  progress  inci- 
dent to  this  age.  His  studies,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  his  art,  but  bv  a systematic  course  of 
reading  he  has  acquired  a fund  of  general  inform- 
ation that  more  than  compensates  for  his  lack  of 
educational  advantages  in  youth.  By  systemat- 
ically devoting  a certain  amount  of  time  each  day 
to  reading,  he  has  developed  and  cultivated  his 
literary  taste,  and  has  become  well  informed. 


HOMAS  H.  LAYMAN,  member  of  the 
board  of  count}'  commissioners  of  Garrett 
County,  is  one  of  the  progressive  farmers 
of  this  section  and  resides  upon  his  father’s  for- 
mer homestead,  situated  on  the  National  pike. 
Here  he  engages  in  raising  the  cereals  to  which 
the  soil  is  adapted.  Through  his  energy  and 
perseverance  he  has  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  improvement  instituted  by  his  father 
and  has  also  made  a number  of  important  im- 
provements additional  and  has  the  construction 
of  a good,  new,  commodious  residence-  under 
way.  Politically  he  is  a firm  Republican,  always 
supporting  party  principles.  In  1893  he  was 
elected  a county  commissioner  and  two  years 
later  was  re-elected,  being  made  chairman  of  the 
board  during  his  last  term. 

Mr.  Layman  was  born  near  Grantsville,  in 
1853,  and  is  a son  of  George  L.  and  Henrietta 
(McKenzey)  Layman.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  Western  Port,  Allegany  County,  devoted 
his  attention  to  farming  for  many  years,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
Tremont  Hotel  in  Cumberland.  His  political 
faith  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party.  In  1858  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Allegany  County  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years.  He  died  in  1SS7,  when  he  was  fifty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  a son  of  Daniel  B. 
Layman,  who  was  born  in  Allegany  County, 
engaged  in  business  as  proprietor  of  Hotel  West- 
ern Port  for  a number  of  years,  and  died  in  that 
town.  Our  subject’s  mother  died  at  the  old 
homestead  in  the  year  1853,  leaving  an  only 
child,  Thomas  H.;  another  child  having  died  in 
infancy. 

Little  of  special  importance  marked  the  boy- 
hood years  of  our  subject.  His  youth  was 
passed  in  attendance  at  school  and  work  on  the 
farm.  On  his  father’s  death  he  became  proprie- 
tor of  the  homestead  and  here  he  has  since  re- 
sided, giving  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land.  Some  of  his  property  has  come  to  him 
by  inheritance,  but  he  deserves  credit  in  that  he 
has  increased  his  holdings  by  excellent  manage- 
ment and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment.  In 
1873  he  married  Elizabeth  Pope,  daughter  of 
Philip  Pope,  and  a resident  of  this  county.  They 
are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Charles  Comp- 
ton, Winfield  Scott  and  Maggie  Louisa.  The 
family  are  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  the  work  of  which  they  take  an 
active  part. 


RANK  T.  ELLIOTT,  county  commissioner 
of  Washington  County,  was  elected  to  this 
responsible  and  honored  position  in  the  fall 
of  1897  011  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  isundoubt- 
edlyjust  the  man  for  the  office.  No  one  stands 
higher  as  a citizen  in  this  locality,  and  no  one  has 
more  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  people  than 
he.  At  the  same  time  he  has  never  been  an 
aspirant  to  political  honors,  and  the  suggestion 
of  his  becoming  a candidate  for  this  office  came 
as  a great  surprise  to  him,  as  it  was  entirely  un- 
solicited. For  eleven  years  he  was  the  efficient 
postmaster  at  the  town  of  Welsh  Run,  Pa.,  his 
appointment  being  given  him  by  President 


Arthur.  He  continued  in  the  position  through 
Cleveland's  administration  and  until  Harrison  had 
been  in  power  three  years.  He  was  then  super- 
seded by  L.  R.  Steck,  and  at  the  close  of  a year 
was  once  more  placed  in  charge  of  affairs.  There 
he  remained  until  he  left  the  town  in  1894.  His 
record  as  an  official  is  clean  and  creditable,  and 
not  even  his  enemies,  should  he  happen  to  have 
any.  can  find  anything  at  which  to  cavil. 

A son  of  Jacob  and  Nancy  B.  (Ensminger) 
Elliott,  our  subject  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  March  26,  1354.  His  parents  were  both 
likewise  natives  of  the  Keystone  state.  The 
father  was  the  proprietor  of  a hotel  for  much  of 
his  life.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  made 
his  home  with  the  family  of  our  subject,  and  died 
June  28,  1896,  in  his  seventy- fourth  year.  His 
loved  wife  died  in  1896,  aged  about  seventy-two 
years  They  were  both  members  of  the  German 
Baptist  Church  for  long  years.  Their  only 
daughter,  Catherine,  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Myers, 
of  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Since  he  was  a lad  of  fourteen  years  Frank  T. 
Elliott  has  been  engaged  in  merchandising  in  one 
capacity  or  another.  He  carried  on  a general 
store  in  Welsh  Run  for  twelve  years,  dealing  in 
dry  goods,  clothing,  notions,  drugs,  etc.  In 
January,  1894,  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  T. 
F.  Bayer,  of  the  firm  of  Earnhardt  & Bayer,  of 
this  city,  and  since  that  time  has  succeeded  to 
the  whole  business.  He  carries  a good  line  of 
groceries,  china  and  glassware,  willowware,  etc., 
and  has  built  up  a very  large  and  lucrative 
business.  This  is  the  leading  grocery  in  the 
place,  and  is  the  only  one  running  two  delivery 
wagons.  The  good  judgment  and  executive 
ability  of  Mr.  Elliott  are  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  business  and  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  his  patrons,  whom  he 
ever  seeks  to  please  in  every  manner.  He  is 
well  liked,  is  obliging  and  courteous,  and  has 
won  the  high  regard  of  the  public  of  Hagers- 
town. 

June  14,  1880,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Elliott  and 
Mary  A.  Hacker,  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  was  solemnized, 
and  to  their  union  six  children  have  been  born, 
viz.:  Charlotte,  Nancy,  Frank,  John,  James  and 
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Mary.  Mr$.  Elliott  holds  membership  with  the 
German  Reformed  Church.  She  is  a daughter 
of  John  and  Charlotte  (Tome)  Hacker,  who  are 
prominent  people  of  Lancaster  County,  I’a. 


'JJEORGE  W.  FRAZEE,  a well-known  and 
_ thoroughly  respected  citizen  of  Selbysport 
J District,  Garrett  County,  is  a native  of  this 
vicinity,  his  birth  having  occurred  here  about 
half  a century  ago.  From  his  early  recollections 
he  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  upbuild- 
ing and  progress  of  this  portion  of  the  county 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  local  improve- 
ments and  in  every  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  youngest  son  of  Isaac  and  Chrystiann  Fra- 
zee,  born  in  1S48,  George  \V.  Frazee  is  a worthy 
representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
western  Maryland.  His  ancestors  were  sturdy, 
industrious  business  men  and  tillers  of  the  soil, 
noted  for  honesty,  justice  and  fairness  in  their 
treatment  of  one  and  all,  and  were  of  the  stamp 
of  men  who  give  character  to  any  community 
which  is  fortunate  enough  to  boast  of  them  as 
citizens.  Our  subject  was  reared  to  manhood  on 
his  father’s  homestead  near  Selbysport,  and  such 
education  as  he  possesses  was  acquired  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  this  having 
been  supplemented  in  later  years  by  private  study 
and  reading  and  the  knowledge  which  comes  to 
all  from  observation  and  experience  in  the  world 
of  business.  He  continued  to  live  under  the  par- 
ental roof  until  he  was  grown,  and  then  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  place,  running  it  success- 
fully for  eight  years.  During  this  period  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  farm,  which  in  1S8S  he  dis- 
posed of  to  financial  advantage,  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  his  present  fine  place.  This  farm, 
long  known  as  the  George  Matthews’  homestead, 
is  situated  conveniently  near  Selbysport,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  county  homes 
in  this  section.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Frazee  has 
devoted  much  care  and  attention  to  the  improve- 


ment of  the  farm,  and  from  its  fertile  fields  each 
year  garners  a golden  harvest.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  raising  and  fattening  cattle  and  live 
stock  for  the  markets,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  farming,  has  operated  a sawmill  and  en- 
gaged in  cutting  lumber  to  some  extent.  In 
1892  he  purchased  part  of  the  old  Dr.  Frye  farm, 
and  now  owns  altogether  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  acres. 

In  1878  Mr.  Frazee  married  Miss  Adelie  Van 
Horn,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  father,  Alexander 
Van  Horn,  is  a prominent  citizen  of  the  Keystone 
state.  Three  daughters  and  one  son  grace  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazee,  their  names  in 
order  of  birth  being:  Sallie  Jane,  Allie  M., 

Donald  and  Cecelia  (the  two  last-mentioned  be- 
ing twins) . The  parents  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  for  nine 
years  Mr.  Frazee  has  been  an  officer  in  the  con- 
gregation, steward,  trustee  or  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school.  He  takes  great  interest  in 
religious  and  charitable  enterprises  and  does 
whatever  is  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  has  never  been  ambitious  of  hold- 
ing public  positions,  preferring  to  simply  do  his 
full  duty  as  a citizen  and  voter. 

ROBERT  P.  CASEY.  There  are  few  of  the 
residents  of  Allegany  Count}-  who  are  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman 
who  holds  and  efficiently  fills  the  office  of  sheriff. 
As  an  official  he  is  keen,  shrewd,  prompt  in 
action,  accurate  in  judgment  and  far-seeing  as  to 
results.  Much  of  his  life  has  been  passed  at 
Cumberland,  where,  first  as  a business  man,  he 
built  up  a reputation  for  reliability  and  integrity, 
and,  later  as  a public  officer,  he  proved  himself 
worthy  of  a public  trust. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  Mr.  Casey  was  born 
May  28,  1859,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth 
(Plummer)  Casey,  also  natives  of  Maryland.' 
About  1869  the  family  removed  to  Mount  Savage, 
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Allegany  County,  where  the  father  secured  em- 
ployment as  a blacksmith  in  the  shops  of  the 
Cumberland  & Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
that  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  1S75,  re* 
signing  at  that  time  to  accept  the  office  of  tax 
collector  for  the  third  district.  He  served  in  the 
latter  capacity  for  four  years  and  was  known  as 
an  active  and  reliable  officer.  His  death  occurred 
August  12,  1895,  when  he  was  seventy -four 
years  of  age. 

The  parental  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  namely:  Robert  P. ; Alfred,  who 
is  employed  by  the  American  Brake  Company, in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Joseph,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  at  Ellerslie,  Allegany 
County;  William,  who  works  in  the  steel  works 
at  Pittsburg;  Emma,  wife  of  David  Barrett,  of 
Piedmont,  W.  Va. ; and  Mary  E.,  who  married 
Samuel  Nightingale,  of  Louaconing,  Md.  Under 
the  instruction  of  his  father,  our  subject  learned 
the  blacksmith’s  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  given  work  in  the  blacksmith’s  de- 
partment of  the  Cumberland  & Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for 
two  and  one-half  years.  He  then  went  to  Hun- 
tingdon, Pa.,  as  assistant  foreman  in  the  car 
shops  of  Blair  Brothers,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion for  nine  months.  When  his  father  resigned 
as  blacksmith  in  the  shops  at  Mount  Savage,  he 
returned  to  that  place  and  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion, holding  the  same  until  his  election  as  sheriff. 
Like  his  father,  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Re- 
publican principles  and  always  votes  for  the 
candidates  of  his  party.  Upon  that  ticket  he  was 
nominated  for  sheriff  in  1898  and  in  the  election 
that  followed  was  triumphant  over  his  opponent. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Casey  is  a member  of  Temple 
Lodge  No.  154,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  in  which  he  has 
filled  all  of  the  offices,  and  he  is  also  past  master 
of  Ohr  Chapter  No.  126,  R.  A.  M.,at  Frostburg. 
In  former  years  he  was  identified  with  other 
fraternities,  but  continues  his  membership  only 
in  the  Masonic.  For  years  he  was  librarian  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school,  and  that 
department  of  the  church  work  has  always  re- 
ceived his  sympathy  and  help.  July  4,  1880,  he 
married  Amelia  Webb,  who  was  born  and  reared 


at  Mount  Savage,  the  home  of  her  father,  Zacha- 
l'iah  Webb.  The  children  born  of  their  union 
are  Anna,  Amelia  and  Ellen. 


NON.  CHRISTIAN  J.  OTTO,  member  of 
the  state  legislature  in  1895-97  and  since 
1892  a member  of  the  state  central  Repub- 
lican committee,  is  one  of  the  well-known  busi- 
ness men  of  New  Germany,  Grantsville  District, 
Garrett  County.  In  1880  he  purchased  his  pres- 
ent home,  known  as  the  John  Ogg  farm,  and 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
acres,  upon  which  he  has  since  made  many  im- 
provements and  which  he  devotes  to  general 
farming  purposes.  He  began  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  1SS5,  at  which  time  he  built  a mill  near 
his  residence.  In  1S92  the  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  he  rebuilt  the  same  year,  and  has  since 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  lath  and 
shingles,  turning  out  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  feet  per  year. 

In  the  settlement  near  where  he  resides  Mr. 
Otto  was  born  in  1848,  being  a son  of  Jacob  J. 
and  Maria  (Shetler)  Otto,  natives  of  Germany. 
His  father,  on  coming  to  this  country,  settled  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  but  after  a sojourn  there 
of  two  years  removed  to  Maryland,  locating  near 
Bittinger,  Garrett  County.  After  a few  years  he 
bought  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Jacob  Fresh, 
and  here  he  remained  until  his  death,  by  his  in- 
dustry taking  rank  among  the  best  farmers  of  the 
community.  . At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1S70, 
he  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  In  religion  he 
was  of  the  Amish  faith.  His  wife  died  at  our 
subject’s  home  when  she  was  eighty-four  years  of 
age.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of 
whom  seven  are  still  living,  namely:  Daniel  J., 
who  lives  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.;  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Charles  H.  Durst;  Mary,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Brenneman;  Annie,  Mrs.  Jacob  Fresh;  Catherine, 
widow  of  Charles  Warnick;  Helena,  wife  of  A. 
Warnick;  and  Christian  J. 

After  having  received  his  education,  our  sub- 
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ject  took  charge  of  the  home  farm  and  remained 
its  manager  until  his  father’s  death,  after  which 
he  continued  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob 
Fresh,  for  five  years.  In  1880  he  left  the  home 
place  and  bought  the  farm  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  milling  business,  in 
which,  solely  through  his  own  exertions,  he  has 
met  with  success.  Prominent  politically,  he  is  a 
local  leader  in  the  Republican  party  and  is  one  of 
its  leading  representatives  in  his  county.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  service  in  the  legislature  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  committees  on  educa- 
tion and  engrossing,  and  assisted  in  securing  the 
passage  of  bills  looking  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  his  constituents.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Arcanum  at  Frostburg.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  for  twenty-four  successive 
years  has  Officiated  as  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendent, also  for  two  years  was  president  for 
Garrett  County  of  the  Maryland  Sunday-school 
Association.  January  8,  1874,  he  married  Miss 
Clara  Viola,  daughter  of  Andrew  Arendt,  of 
Frederick,  Md.  The}'  are  the  parents  of  seven 
children  living,  namely:  Naomi,  Althea  May, 
Myrtie  Viola,  Samuel  Lewis,  Rosaline,  Pearl  and 
Edna  Ruth.  One  child,  named  Becky  Jane,  died 
at  the  age  of  three  years  and  two  months. 


AMES  HLTGHES.  After  many  years  of 
active  service  as  a business  man  of  Western 
Port,  Mr.  Hughes  retired  to  private  life  and 
is  now  passing  the  twilight  of  his  existence  in 
his  pleasant  home,  on  Cemetery  hill,  which  he 
built  thirty-one  years  ago.  Almost  his  entire 
life  has  been  spent  in  Maryland.  He  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  December  29,  1825,  and 
is  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Jones)  Hughes, 
both  natives  of  Maryland.  His  maternal  grand- 
parents were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  while  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of  Baltimore 
County.  James  Hughes,  Sr.,  who  was  a market 


gardener  by  occupation,  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
garden  in  East  Baltimore,  within  the  city  limits, 
and  followed  his  chosen  occupation  until  late  in 
life,  when  failing  health  forced  him  to  abandon 
work.  During  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  British 
attempted  to  land  upon  American  shores,  he 
enlisted  in  the  service,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg.  He  died  in  Baltimore  when  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

Twice  married,  James  Hughes,  Sr.,  had  four 
children  by  his  first  marriage,  and  nine  by  his 
second  wife.  Three  sons  survive:  James  and 

Michael  (twins),  the  latter  a retired  carpenter  and 
pattern-maker,  living  in  Baltimore;  and  Robert, 
who  is  a plumber,  also  residing  in  Baltimore.  Our 
subject  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  city.  At  the  age  of  about  nineteen  he 
entered  the  machine  shops  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Mont  Clare,  where  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  to  the  machinist’s 
trade.  After  the  completion  of  his  time  he  went 
to  Alabama,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Montgomery,  but  after  two  years  he  returned  to 
the  old  home,  securing  employment  in  the  Ross 
Winans  engine  works.  One  year  later  he  took 
a position  in  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  shops,  where 
he  remained  until  the  building  of  the  road 
through  to  Wheeling,  the  machine  shops  being 
then  removed  to  Piedmont.  To  that  place  he 
was  sent  as  assistant  to  William  Louthers,  master 
mechanic  of  the  shops.  Several  years  were 
spent  in  that  place,  after  which  he  went  to  Lona- 
coning  as  master  mechanic  of  the  George  Creek 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  When  the  company 
sold  out;  m 1862,  he  returned  to  Piedmont.  In 
1865,  in  company  with  Joseph  Craumer,  he 
established  the  foundry  now  conducted  by  White, 
Gleason  & Co.,  at  Western  Port,  and  this  enter- 
prise they  carried  on  for  five  years,  when  Mr. 
Hughes  sold  out  to  his  partner.  He  then 
engaged  in  the’grist  and  feed  business,  operating 
a mill  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  turning  it  over 
to  his  son,  who  still  conducts  the  business.  Since 
March  of  1892  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  with 
no  cares  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
management  of  his  estate. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hughes  is  a pronounced  Repub- 
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lican,  and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  July  n, 
1854,  he  married  Mary  C.,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Susanna  (Gephart)  Wiest,  and  a native  of 
Frederick,  Md.  They  became  the  parents  of 
seven  children  now  living,  namely:  Jacob  \V., 

who  is  engaged  in  the  milling  business  at  West- 
ern Port;  Mary  M.;  Allie  V.,  wife  of  R.  M. 
Williams;  James  F.,  a machinist  located  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  John  T. , who  follows  the  machinist’s 
trade  at  Princeton,  Inch;  Antoinette  and  Fan- 
nie G. 


LAYTON  M.  ZIMMERMAN,  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  young  agriculturists  of 
Mount  Pleasant  District,  Frederick  County, 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  fine  homestead  known  as 
Auburn  farm,  it  being  situated  about  five  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Frederick.  He  is  a thoroughly 
practical  farmer,  having  been  familiar  with  even- 
detail  of  work  pertaining  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  a farm  since  he  was  a mere  youth. 
Though  he  was  an  only  son,  and  his  father  was 
perfectly  willing  and  desirous  of  giving  him  a 
financial  start  in  life,  he  was  of  too  independent  a 
spirit  to  accept  such  assistance,  and  chose  rather 
to  “paddle  his  own  canoe,’’  as  lie  was  confident 
that  he  could  make  a way  for  himself.  His 
judgment  was  entirely  correct  on  the  matter,  and 
with  brave  and  manly  determination  he  set  forth 
from  the  parental  home,  and  from  the  very  first 
was  successful,  as  he  deserved,  for  he  was  honest, 
industrious  and  methodical,  giving  his  earnest 
attention  to  everything  which  he  undertook  to 
carry  through. 

Ephraim  I.  Zimmerman,  father  of  the  above, 
was  born  on  the  old  Manor  farm,  where  lie 
passed  his  early  life.  At  twenty-seven  he  settled 
upon  the  farm  called  the  Retreat,  and  there  made 
his  home  for  six  years,  after  which  he  became 
the  owner  of  another  farm.  This  homestead, 
located  next  the  one  now  occupied  by  Charles  E. 
Crum,  was  the  scene  of  twenty-seven  years  of 
labor  and  effort  of  Mr.  Zimmerman,  and  during 


this  period  he  became  well-off  in  this  world’s 
goods,  as  a direct  result  of  the  energy  and  appli- 
cation to  business  which  he  manifested.  He  had 
started  out  a poor  boy,  but  few  men  in  this 
county  were  more  successful  than  he,  for  at  his 
death  he  was  the  owner  of  several  improved 
farms  and  much  other  property.  In  1888  he  re- 
tired from  active  business,  though  still  looking 
after  his  property  interests,  and,  having  built  a 
beautiful  home  in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
passed  in  comfort  and  restful  quiet  his  last  years, 
dying  March  9,  1894,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-four 
years. 

The  love  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all  who  had  ever  known  him  was  abundantly 
manifested  to  his  family  upon  this  sad  event,  as 
hundreds  of  letters  of  earnest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence poured  in  upon  them  at  ever}'  mail,  let- 
ters from  dozens  of  influential  citizens  who  grate- 
fully recalled  the  help  that  had  been  given  them 
when  they  were  poor,  struggling  and  perhaps 
unfriended  lads,  by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  who  had 
always  been  the  happiest  and  seemingly  most  in 
his  element  at  times  when  he  found  it  in  his 
power  to  aid  others.  He  was  a prominent 
worker  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  generous  contributors  to  its  upbuilding 
and  maintenance.  He  was  a prime  mover  in 
securing  the  new  church  building  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  for  a number  of  years  served  as  an 
elder  and  officer  in  the  congregation.  In  his  early- 
life  lie  was  associated  with  the  church  at  old  Glade, 
and  later,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  connected 
with  the  one  in  Mount  Pleasant,  which  he  helped 
to  organize.  In  his  political  sentiment  he  was  a 
stanch  Republican,  and  during  the  war  he  was  a 
loyal  Union  man.  Pie  spent  several  thousand 
dollars  in  sending  substitutes  to  the  front,  and  in 
other  ways  aiding  his  country.  The  cause  of 
education  was  one  dear  to  his  heart,  as  was  every 
other  worthy  matter,  and  he  acted  as  school 
commissioner  for  years.  Although  often  solic- 
ited to  do  so,  he  never  would  accept  any  other 
public  position,  as  he  was  quite  retiring  in  dispo- 
sition, and  had  nothing  of  the  politician  about 
him.  His  father,  Henry,  had  come  to  America 
from  England  in  company  with  three  brothers, 
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and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Frederick  County. 
Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  in 
time  he  possessed  numerous  farms  in  this  section 
scattered  along  between  Fliger’s  Mill  and  Jeffer- 
son. The  wife  of  Ephraim  Zimmerman  was 
Maria  E.,  daughter  of  Peter  Thomas,  of  an  old 
and  prominent  family  in  this  count)’.  The  only 
children  of  this  union  were  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  and  his  sister,  Hester  C.,  who  is  unmar- 
ried and  lives  with  her  widowed  mother  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  To  his  family  Ephraim  Zimmerman 
left  a legacy  far  better  than  wealth,  though  he 
also  left  them  a goodly  fortune,  an  honored  and 
unblemished  name  and  a record  for  nobleness  and 
integrity  that  is  rarely  surpassed.  Hundreds  of 
his  old  associates  and  neighbors  and  friends  cher- 
ish his  memory,  and  one  and  all  have  but  the 
kindliest  recollections  of  him. 

Clayton  M.  Zimmerman  was  born  on  the  place 
called  the  Retreat,  a farm  in  this  district,  June 
27,  1S67,  and  was  brought  up  on  the  homestead 
located  between  Mount  Pleasant  and  Walkers- 
ville.  He  received  a good  education  in  the 
schools  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  upon  attaining 
his  majority  started  out  upon  his  own  account. 
For  six  years  he  rented  the  old  home  farm  of  his 
father,  and,  on  the  whole,  was  quite  successful. 
Four  years  ago  he  removed  to  the  beautiful  farm 
Auburn,  where  he  is  to  be  found  to-day.  A fine 
large  mansion  stands  in  the  midst  of  a well-kept 
lawn,  some  little  distance  back  from  the  road, 
and  beds  of  bright  flowers,  grand  old  shade  trees 
and  dusky  evergreens,  with  broad  spaces  of  sun- 
lighted  sward,  make  a picture  fit  for  the  artist, 
and  one  that  delights  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
Here  Bradley  Johnson  once  dwelt,  and  here 
several  noted  physicians  and  citizens  have  made 
their  home,  and  at  one  time  the  place  was  owned 
by  C.  M.  Lewis,  whose  sketch  appears  in  another 
portion  of  this  volume.  By  the  aid  of  a wind- 
mill water  is  forced  into  fountains  on  the  lawn, 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  house  and  into  the  barn- 
yard for  the  stock.  In  addition  to  this  place, 
Mr.  Zimmerman  owns  several  other  valuable 
farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  gives  employment  to  a 
number  of  hands.  Like  his  honored  father  he  is 
a true  and  tried  Republican,  and  is  not  an  office- 


seeker.  In  the  church  he  has  taken  up  the  work 
where  his  senior  laid  it  down,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  valued  members  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  congregation. 

In  1887  Mr.  Zimmerman  married  Myra  Beattie 
Heberlig.  Her  father,  Adam  Heberlig,  is  a 
leading  farmer  of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  Two 
sons  and  three  daughters  have  been  born  to  our 
subject  and  wife,  viz.:  Oda  Helen,  Clayborue 
M.,  Ephraim  Bion,  Ethel  May  and  Elizabeth 
Cecelia. 


ILLIAM  G.  MILLER,  proprietor  of  the 
Maryland  Hotel,  at  Lonaconing,  was  born 
in  Bloomington,  Allegany  (then  Garrett 
County,  Md.,  May  6,  1863,  and  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Sheriff)  Miller,  also  na- 
tives of  the  same  locality.  His  boyhood  years 
were  spent  in  farm  work  and  in  the  acquirement 
of  an  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left 
home  and  secured  employment  as  a farm  laborer, 
working  in  that  capacity  until  1 S 73 , when  he 
took  a position  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Sloan  & 
Sloan  at  Ocean,  Allegany  County,  and  remained 
for  three  years  in  that  connection.  Believing  he 
might  secure  more  profitable  employment  in  the 
west,  he  took  a trip  to  Missouri,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  for  one  season,  and  then 
.went  still  further  west,  settling  in  Parsons,  Kan., 
where  he  had  a brother,  Charles  M.,  who  was 
foreman  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  shops. 
There  he  learned  the  trade  of  a machinist  and  re- 
mained for  two  years. 

Going  back  to  his  native  county,  Mr.  Miller 
took  charge  of  the  home  farm  at  Mount  Savage, 
but  after  a year  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business,  forming  a partnership  with  J.  T.  Miller, 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  continued  for  three 
years.  In  18S9  he  opened  a general  mercantile 
business  of  his  own  on  Main  street,  and  later 
bought  the  store  building.  He  started  on  a 
small  scale,  with  limited  capital  and  stock,  but 
as  time  passed  by  his  profits  enabled  him  to  in- 
crease the  stock,  and  he  met  with  success.  In 
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1895  he  sold  the  store  and  goods,  disposing  of 
the  latter  at  auction,  and  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  he  began  the  erection  of 
the  hotel  which  he  has  since  conducted.  In  ad- 
dition to  carding  it  on  he  has  been  interested  in 
a livery  business  for  ten  years,  and  this  is  now 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  hotel.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Miners'  and  Mer- 
chants’ Bank  at  I.onaconing  and  has  aided  other 
local  enterprises. 

September  7,  1S92,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Miller  to  Christina  Warnick,  daughter  of 
Charles  Warnick,  a resident  of  New  Germany, 
Garrett  County,  Md.,  and  for  years  one  of  the 
most  influential  farmers  of  that  section  of  the 
state.  The  two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
are  C.  Gilbert  and  Lola  Marguerite. 

The  political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Miller  are  with 
the  Republican  part}-,  of  whose  principles  he  is  a 
stanch  supporter.  He  has  never  sought  office 
for  himself,  but  has  aided  his  friends  who  have 
been  candidates  for  official  positions.  At  various 
times  he  has  served  as  clerk  of  elections.  In 
fraternal  relations  he  is  a member  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  the 
Knights  of  Honor  and  Improved  Order  of  Hep- 
tasophs.  He  takes  commendable  pride  in  Lona- 
coning  and  supports  every  movement  looking  to 
the  material  advancement  of  the  place.  He  is 
now  the  possessor  of  a competency  that  numbers 
him  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  his  com- 
munity. 
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QOHN  B.  SHANNON  came  to  Frostburg 
I in  1888  and  purchased  the  business  of 
V3/  Hurley,  Sloan  & Co.,  at  No.  7 Main  street, 
forming  a. partnership  with  James  M.  and  David 
Sloan  and  the  late  William  R.  Percy,  under  the 
firm  name  of  J.  B.  Shannon  Co.  Since  then 
the  business  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  customers 
and  the  increased  patronage  given  the  firm,  in 
the  store  are  carried  a complete  assortment  of 


shoes  and  shoe  findings,  also  hats  and  caps, 
gloves  and  mittens,  umbrellas,  trunks,  etc. 

The  birth  of  our  subject  occurred  November  7, 
1S04,  at  Springfield,  Hampshire  County,  W.  Ya., 
in  the  house  where  his  father,  Benjamin  F.,  was 
born  in  1821,  and  his  grandfather,  Andrew 
Shannon,  was  also  born  in  the  same  building. 
The  family  is  of  Irish  extraction.  Benjamin  F. , 
son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  Shannon,  has  long  been 
active  in  public  affairs  and  since  1862  has  held 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Springfield 
District.  Though  now  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
he  is  still  hale  and  robust.  In  1S42  he  married 
Hannah  C.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Maria 
Chadwick,  of  Kentucky.  Their  children  were 
named  as  follows:  Mary  E.  and  Jeremiah  C.,  de- 
ceased; James  A.,  living  at  Meridian,  Sutter 
County,  Cal.;  William  W.,  who  was  a prominent 
contractor  of  his  native  village  and  also  held  high 
rank  in  Masonry,  but  died  June  12,  1897;  Anna, 
wife  of  George  W.  Chesshire,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  shops  at  Keyser, 
W.  Ya. : Robert  L-,  of  California;  and  John  B. 

By  attending  the  public  schools  and  also  en- 
joying private  instruction  from  Rev.  T.  G. 
Nevitt,  of  Springfield,  our  subject  obtained  a 
good  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began 
to  teach,  which  employment  he  followed  for  two 
years  in  Hampshire  County.  His  next  employ- 
ment was  as  salesman  in  the  dry-goods  store  of 
Shepherd  & Annan,  who  had  stores  at  Cumber- 
land and  Keyser.  Afterwards,  for  two  years,  he 
was  salesman  with  the  wholesale  dry-goods  firm 
of  Howett,  Warner  & Co.,  at  No.  731  Market 
street,  Philadelphia.  From  there  he  came  to 
Frostburg  in  18SS  and  he  has  since  engaged  in 
business  here.  While  he  has  never  sought  po- 
litical preferment,  yet  his  influence  is  always 
used  for  the  Democratic  party  and  he  is  an  un- 
swerving adherent  to  its  principles.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He 
is  a young  man,  yet  he  has  already  accomplished 
much.  Starting  without  influence  or  money,  by 
merit  and  industry  he  has  obtained  a position  of 
prestige  in  the  business  world.  In  whatever  po- 
sition he  has  been  placed,  in  whatever  duty  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  perform,  in  all  his  busi- 
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ness  relations,  his  course  has  been  one  of  honor; 
and  the  bright  prospects  that  seem  to  await  his 
future  efforts  are  the  legitimate  results  of  his 
honesty  and  determination  of  purpose. 


ILLIAM  H.  SHIPLEY,  a prominent  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Frederick,  is  a self- 
made  man  in  ever}'  sense  of  the  word,  as 
he  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  himself  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  a little  lad 
of  nine  years.  Pie  is  connected  with  several 
building  and  loan  associations,  is  a member  of 
the  Junior  Fire  Company  of  Frederick  and  is 
first  lieutenant  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Mary- 
land National  Guards.  In  politics  he  is  a Demo- 
crat, and,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  187.8 
and  1879,  when  he  was  a member  of  the  city 
council,  has  never  held  public  office.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Heptasophs,  the  Senior  Order  of  American  Me- 
chanics and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

Born  in  1843  on  his  father's  farm  on  the  Balti- 
more pike,  about  five  miles  from  P'rederick, 
W.  H.  Shipley  is  a son  of  Joshua  and  Margaret 
(Spotseller)  Shipley,  both  natives  of  New  Market 
District,  Frederick  County.  The  father  was  a 
farmer  during  nearly  his  whole  lifetime,  and  no 
one  was  more  highly  respected  in  the  community 
than  he.  On  the  maternal  side  our  subject's 
grandfather,  Jacob  Spotseller,  took  part  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  paternal  grandfather  was 
born  in  England,  and  settled  in  America  at  an 
early  day.  Joshua  Shipley  was  a faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  politically  was 
a Democrat.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Jacob 
Spotseller,  who  was  a shoemaker  in  his  younger 
days,  later  giving  his  time  to  farming.  To 
Joshua  and  Margaret  Shipley  five  children  were 
born.  Eliza  is  the  wife  of  Luther  N.  Ebrick, 
who  is  the  owner  of  a meat  market  in  this  city; 
John  J.  is  a veterinary  surgeon  in  Frederick; 
Joshua  P\  died  in  1S52  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  father  in  the  old  family  graveyard  in 
New  Market. 


After  the  death  of  his  father,  William  PI. 
Shipley  assisted  his  mother  in  making  a liveli- 
hood for  tire  younger  children  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  under  “Stonewall”  Jackson  and  partici- 
pated in  twenty-seven  of  the  fiercest  battles  of 
the  late  war,  his  bravery  and  fidelity  to  the  duties 
assigned  him  being  above  question.  Among 
many  others,  he  was  in  the  conflicts  at  South 
Mountain,  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  In  the 
last-named  battle  he  received  seven  bullet  wounds, 
being  shot  in  the  side  and  lower  limbs,  and  wTas 
taken  prisoner  and  for  twenty-five  months  was 
confined  in  West  Building  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Returning  at  length  to  Frederick,  Mr.  Shipley 
obtained  a position  in  the  brickyard  of  James 
Whitehall  as  foreman.  Plere  he  was  also  head 
bookkeeper  and  manager  for  nineteen  years, 
after  he  had  mastered  the  science  of  keeping 
books.  Pie  saw  the  necessity  of  knowledge  in 
this  direction,  and  with  great  perseverance  took 
up  the  study  by  himself  and  became  thoroughly 
proficient  in  it  in  a short  time.  Twenty-three 
years  ago  he  commenced  in  a small  wray  the 
business  which  has  since  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions, that  of  bottling  beer,  porter,  ale  and 
soft  drinks.  In  1875  he  bought  the  property  on 
which  his  plant  is  located,  No.  243  North.  Market 
street,  and  now  has  a finely  equipped  establish- 
ment, He  deals  in  goods  in  both  wholesale  and 
retail  quantities,  and  keeps  six  or  seven  wagons 
running  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade.  He 
also  gives  employment  to  from  six  to  a dozen 
men.  The  bottling  works  are  now  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  show  the 
result  of  the  business  ability  of  the  owner,  who, 
by  his  energy  and  industry,  has  built  up  this 
remunerative  concern. 

In  September,  1872,  Mr.  Shipley  married 
Mary  E. , daughter  of  P'rederick  Kittler,  who 
wras  a brewer  here  for  years  and  was  a native  ot 
Germany.  The  following  are  the  children  born 
to  our  subject  and  wife:  Charles  F.  and  George 
William,  both  in  business  with  their  father: 
Frank,  still  attending  school;  Fannie  Eliza,  wile 
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